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HISTOEY   OF   ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER  I. 

I  PURPOSE  to  write  the  history  of  England  from  the 
accession  of  King  James  the  Second  down  to  a  time  which 
is  within  the  memory  of  men  still  living.  I  shall  recount 
the  errors  which,  in  a  few  months,  alienated  a  loyal 
gentry  and  priesthood  from  the  house  of  Stuart.  I  shall 
trace  the  course  of  that  revolution  which  terminated  the 
long  struggle  between  our  sovereigns  and  their  Parlia- 
ments, and  bound  up  together  the  rights  of  the  people 
and  the  title  of  the  reigning  dynasty.  I  shall  relate  how 
the  new  settlement  was,  during  many  troubled  yecurs,  suc« 
oessfully  defended  against  foreign  and  domestic  enemies ; 
how,  imder  that  settlement,  the  authority  of  law  and  the 
security  of  property  were  found  to  be  compatible  with  a 
liberty  of  discussion  and  of  individual  action  never  before 
known ;  how,  from  the  auspicious  union  of  order  and  free- 
dom, sprang  a  prosperity  of  which  the  annals  of  humian 
affairs  had  furnished  no  example ;  how  our  country,  from 
a  state  of  ignominious  vassalage,  rapidly  rose  to  the  place 
of  umpire  among  European  powers ;  how  her  opulence 
and  her  martial  glory  grew  together ;  how,  by  wise  and 
resolute  good  faith,  was  gradually  established  a  public 
credit  fruitful  of  marvels  which  to  the  statesmen  of  any 
former  age  would  have  seemed  incredible ;  how  a  gigantic 
commerce  gave  birth  to  a  maritime  power,  compared  with 
which  every  other  maritime  power,  ancient  or  modem, 
sinks  into  insignificance ;  how  Scotland,  after  ages  of 
enmity,  was  at  length  united  to  England,  not  merely  by 
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legal  bonds,  but  by  indissoluble  ties  of  interest  and  afteo- 
tion;  how,  in  America,  the  British  colonies  rapidly  be- 
came far  mightier  and  wealthier  than  the  realms  which 
Cortez  and  Pizarro  had  added  to  the  dominions  of  Charles 
the  Fifth ;  how,  in  Asia,  British  adventurers  founded  an 
empire  not  less  splendid  and  more  durable  than  that  of 
Alexander. 

Nor  will  it  be  less  my  duty  faithfully  to  record  disas- 
ters mingled  with  triumphs,  and  great  national  crimes 
and  follies  far  more  humiliating  than  any  disaster.  It 
will  be  seen  that  even  what  we  justly  aocoimt  our  chief 
blessings  were  not  without  alloy.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  system  which  effectually  secured  our  liberties  against 
the  encroachments  of  kingly  power  gave  birth  to  a  new 
class  of  abuses  from  which  absolute  monarchies  are  exempt. 
It  will  be  seen  that,  in  consequence  partly  of  unwise  in- 
terference, and  partly  of  unwise  neglect,  the  increase  of 
wealth  and  the  extension  of.  trade  produced,  together  with 
immense  good,  some  evils  from  which  poor  and  rude  so- 
cieties are  free.  It  will  be  seen  how,  in  two  important 
dependencies  of  the  crown,  virrong  was  followed  by  just 
retribution ;  how  imprudence  and  obstinacy  broke  the  ties 
which  bound  the  North  American  colonies  to  the  parent 
state  ;  how  Ireland,  cursed  by  the  domination  of  race  over 
race,  and  of  religion  over  religion,  remained,  indeed,  a 
member  of  the  empire,  but  a  withered  and  distorted  mem- 
ber, adding  no  strength  to  the  body  politic,  and  reproach- 
fully pointed  at  by  all  who  feared  or  envied  the  greatness 
of  England. 

Yet,  imless  I  greatly  deceive  myself,  the  general  effect 
of  this  checkered  narrative  vnll  be  to  excite  thankfulness 
in  all  religious  minds,  and  hope  in  the  breasts  of  all  pa- 
triots; for  the  history  of  our  country  during  the  last 
hundred  and  sixty  years  is  eminently  the  history  of  phys- 
ical, of  moral,  and  of  intellectual  improvement.  Those 
who  compare  the  age  on  which  their  lot  has  fallen  with 
a  golden  age  which  exists  only  in  their  imagination,  may 
talk  of  degeneracy  and  decay ;  but  no  man  who  is  cor- 
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reotly  informed  as  to  the  past  will  be  disposed  to  take  a 
morose  or  desponding  view  of  the  present. 

I  should  very  imperfectly  execute  the  task  which  1 
have  undertaken  if  I  were  merely  to  treat  of  battles  and 
sieges,  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  administrations,  of  intrigues 
in  the  palace,  and  of  debates  in  the  Parliament.  It  will 
be  my  endeavor  to  relate  the  history  of  the  people  as  well 
as  the  history  of  the  government,  to  trace  the  progress  of 
useful  and  ornamental  eurts,  to  describe  the  rise  of  religious 
sects  and  the  changes  of  literary  taste,  to  portray  the 
manners  of  successive  generations,  and  not  to  pass  by  with 
neglect  even  the  revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in 
dress,  furniture,  repasts,  and  public  amusements.  I  shall 
cheerfully  bear  the  reproach  of  having  descended  below 
the  dignity  of  history,  if  I  can  succeed  in  placing  before 
the  English  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  true  picture  of 
this  life  of  their  ancestors. 

The  events  which  I  propose  to  relate  form  only  a  single 
act  of  a  great  and  eventful  drama  extending  through  ages, 
and  must  be  very  imperfectly  understood  unless  the  plot 
of  the  preceding  acts  be  well  known.  I  shall  therefore 
introduce  my  narrative  by  a  slight  sketch  of  the  history 
of  our  country  from  the  earliest  times.  I  shall  pass  very 
rapidly  over  many  centuries,  but  I  shall  dwell  at  some 
length  on  the  vicissitudes  of  that  contest  which  the  ad- 
ministration of  King  James  the  Second  brought  to*  a  de- 
cisive crisis.^ 

Nothing  in  the  early  existence  of  Britain  indicated  the 
greatness  which  she  was  destined  to  attain.  Her  inhab- 
itants^  when  first  they  became  known  to  the  Tyrian  mar- 
iners, were  little  superior  to  •the  natives  of  the  Sandmch 
Islands.     She  was  subjugated  by  the  Roman  arms,  but 

*  In  this  and  in  the  next  chapter  I  have  very  seldom  thought  it  necessary 
to  cite  authorities,  for  in  these  chapters  I  have  not  detailed  events  minute- 
ly,  or  Qsed  recondite  materiali;  and  the  facts  which  I  mention  are,  for  tlio 
most  part,  such  that  a  person  tolerably  well  read  in  English  hisU.  ly,  if  not 
already  apprised  of  them,  will  at  least  know  where  to  look  for  evidence  of 
them.  In  the  subsequent  chapters  I  shall  carefully  indicate  the  sources  o' 
mv  information. 
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she  received  only  a  faint  tincture  of  Roman  arts  and 
letters.  Of  the  western  provinces  which  obeyed  the 
CffisarS)  she  was  the  last  that  was  conquered,  and  the 
first  that  was  flung  away.  No  magnificent  remains  of 
Latian  porches  and  aqueducts  are  to  be  found  in  Britain. 
No  writer  of  British  birth  is  reckoned  among  the  masters 
of  Latian  poetry  and  eloquence.  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  islanders  were  at  any  time  generally  familiar  with 
the  tongue  of  their  Italian  rulers.  From  the  Atlantic  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  Rhine,  the  Latin  has,  during  many 
centuries,  been  predominant.  It  drove  out  the  Celtic ; 
it  was  not  driven  out  by  the  German ;  and  it  is  at  this 
day  the  basis  of  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese 
languages.  In  our  island  the  Latin  appears  never  to 
have  superseded  the  old  Gallic  speech,  and  could  not  stand 
its  ground  against  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  scanty  and  superficial  civilization  which  the  Brit- 
ons had  derived  from  their  southern  masters,  was  effaced 
by  the  calamities  of  the  fifth  century.  In  the  continental 
kingdoms  into  which  the  Roman  empire  was  then  dissolv- 
ed, the  conquerors  learned  much  from  the  conquered  race. 
In  Britain  the  conquered  race  became  as  barbarous  as  the 
conquerors. 

All  the  chiefe  who  founded  Teutonic  dynasties  in  the 
continental  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire— Alaric,  The- 
odoric,  Clovis,  Alboin  —  were  zealous  Christians.  The 
followers  of  Ida  and  Cerdic,  on  the  one  hand,  brought  to 
their  settlements  in  Britain  all  the  superstitions  of  the 
Elbe.  While  the  German  princes  who  reigned  at  Paris, 
Toledo,  Aries,  and  Ravenna  listened  with  reverencc'to  the 
instructions  of  bishops,  adored  the  relics  of  martyrs,  and 
took  part  eagerly  in  disputes  touching  the  Nicene  theol- 
ogy, the  rulers  of  Wessex  and  Mercia  were  still  perform- 
ing savage  rites  in  the  temples  of  Odin  and  Zernebock. 

The  continental  kingdoms  which  had  risen  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Western  Empire  kept  up  some  intercourse  with 
those  eastern  provinces,  where  the  ancient  civilization, 
though  slowly  fading  away  under  the  influence  of  mis- 
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government,  might  still  astonish  and  instruct  barbarians, 
where  the  court  still  exhibited  the  splendor  of  Diocletian 
and  Constantino,  where  the  public  buildings  were  still 
adorned  with  the  sculptures  of  Polycletus  and  the  paint- 
ings of  Apelles,  and  where  laborious  pedants,  themselves 
destitute  of  taste,  sense,  and  spirit,  could  still  read  and 
interpret  the  master-pieces  of  Sophocles,  of  Demosthenes, 
and  of  Plato.  From  this  communion  Britain  was  cut 
off.  Her  shores  were,  to  the  polished  race  which  dwelt 
by  the  Bosporus,  objects  of  a  mysterious  horror,  such  as 
that  with  which  the  lonians  of  the  age  of  Homer  had  re- 
garded the  Straits  of  Scylla  and  the  city  of  the  Leestry- 
gonian  cannibals.  There  was  one  province  of  our  island 
in  which,  as  Procopius  had  been  told,  the  ground  was  cov- 
ered with  serpents,  and  the  air  was  such  that  no  man 
could  inhale  it  and  live.  To  this  desolate  region  the  spir- 
its of  the  departed  were  ferried  over  from  the  land  of  the 
Pranks  at  midnight.  A  strange  race  of  fishermen  per- 
formed the  ghastly  office.  The  speech  of  the  dead  was 
distinctly  heard  by  the  boatman ;  their  weight  made  the 
keel  sink  deep  in  the  water  ;  but  their  forms  were  invisi- 
ble to  mortal  eye.  Such  were  the  marvels  which  an  able 
historian,  the  cotemporary  of  Belisarius,  of  Simplicius,  and 
of  Tribonian,  gravely  related  in  the  rich  and  polite  Con- 
stantinople, touching  the  country  in  which  the  founder  of 
Constantinople  had  assumed  the  imperial  purple.  Con- 
cerning all  the  other  provinces  of  the  Western  Empire  we 
have  continuous  information.  It  is  only  in  Britain  that 
an  age  of  fable  completely  separates  two  ages  of  truth. 
Odoaoer  and  Totila,  Euric  and  Thrasimund,  Clevis,  Fre- 
degonda,  and  Brunechild,  are  historical  men  and  women. 
But  Hengist  and  Horsa,  Vortigern  and  Rowena,  Arthur 
and  Mordred,  are  mythical*  persons,  whose  very  existence 
may  be  questioned,  and  whose  adventures  must  be*  classed 
with  those  of  Hercules  and  Romulus: 

At  length  the  (ilarkness  begins  to  break ;  and  the  coun- 
try which  had  been  lost  to  view  as  Britain  reappears  as 
England      The  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Chris- 
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tianity  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  salutary  revola- 
tions.  It  is  true  that  the  Church  had  been  deeply  cor- 
rupted both  by  that  superstition  and  by  that  philosophy 
against  which  she  had  long  contended,  and  over  which 
she  had  at  last  triumphed.  She  had  given  a  too  easy  ad- 
mission to  doctrines  borrowed  from  the  ancient  schools, 
and  to  rites  borrowed  from  the  ancient  temples.  Roman 
policy  and  Gothic  ignorance,  Grecian  ingenuity  and  Syr- 
ian asceticism,  had  contributed  to  deprave  her.  Yet  she 
retained  enough  of  the  sublime  theology  and  benevolent 
morality  of  her  earlier  days  to  elevate  many  intellects  and 
to  purify  many  hearts.  Some  things,  also,  which  at  a 
later  period  were  justly  regarded  as  among  her  chief  blem- 
ishes, were,  in  the  seventh  century,  and  long  afterward, 
among  her  chief  merits.  That  the  sacerdotal  order  should 
encroach  on  the  ftmctions  of  the  civil  magistrate  would, 
in  our  time,  be  a  great  evil.  But  that  which  in  an  age 
of  good  government  is  an  evil,  may,  in  an  age  of  grossly 
bad  government,  be  a  blessing.  It  is  better  that  man- 
kind should  be  governed  by  wise  laws  well  administered, 
and  by  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  than  by  priestcraft ; 
but  it  is  better  that  men  should  be  governed  by  priestcraft 
than  by  brute  violence,  by  such  a  prelate  as  Dunstan  than 
by  such  a  warrior  as  Penda.  A  society  sunk  in  igno- 
rance, and  ruled  by  mere  physical  force,  has  great  reason 
to  rejoice  when  a  class,  of  which  the  influence  is  in- 
tellectual and  moral,  rises  to  ascendency.  Such  a  class 
will  doubtless  abuse  its  power ;  but  mental  power,  even 
when  abused,  is  still  a  nobler  and  better  power  than  that 
which  consists  merely  in  corporeal  strength.  We  read  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicles  of  tyrants  who,  when  at  the 
height  of  greatness,  were  smitten  with  remorse,  who  ab- 
horred the  pleasures  and  dignities  which  they  had  pur- 
chased by  guilt,  who  abdicated  their  crowns,  and  who 
sought  to  atone  for  their  oflenses  by  cruel  penances  and 
incessant  prayers.  These  stories  have  drawn  forth  bitter 
expressions  of  contempt  from  some  writers  who,  while  they 
boasted  of  liberality,  were  in  truth  as  narrow-minded  as 
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any  monk  of  the  Dark  Ages,  and  whose  habit  was  to  up- 
ply  to  all  events  in  the  history  of  the  world  the  standard 
reomved  in  the  Parisian  society  of  the  eighteenth  oentury. 
Yet  snrely  a  system  which,  however  deformed  by  super- 
stition, introduced  strong  moral  restraints  into  communi- 
ties previously  governed  only  by  vigor  of  muscle  and  by 
audacity  of  spirit,  a  system  which  taught  the  fiercest  and 
mightiest  ruler  that  he  was,  like  his  meanest  bondman,  a 
responsible  being,  might  have  seemed  to  deserve  a  more 
respectful  mention  from  philosophers  and  philanthropists. 
The  same  observations  will  apply  to  the  contempt  with 
which,  in  the  last  century,  it  was  fashionable  to  speak  of 
the  pilgrimages,  the  sanctuaries,  the  crusades,  and  the 
monastic  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  times  when 
men  were  scarcely  ever  induced  to  travel  by  liberal  curi- 
osity, or  by  the  pursuit  of  gain,  it  was  better  that  the 
rude  inhabitant  of  the  North  should  visit  Italy  and  the 
East  as  a  pilgrim,  than  that  he  should  never  see  any  thing 
but  those  squalid  cabins  and  uncleared  woods  amid  which 
he  was  born.  In  times  when  life  and  when  female  honor 
were  exposed  to  daily  risk  from  tyrants  and  marauders,  it 
was  better  that  the  precinct  of  a  shrine  should  be  regard- 
ed with  an  irrational  awe,  than  that  there  should  be  no 
refuge  inaccessible  to  cruelty  and  licentiousness.  In  times 
when  statesmen  were  incapable  of  forming  extensive  po- 
liticcd  combinations,  it  was  better  that  the  Christian  na- 
tions should  be  roused  and  united  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  than  that  they  should,  one  by  one,  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  Mohammedan  power.  Whatever  re- 
proach may,  at  a  later  period,  have  been  justly  thrown  on 
the  indolence  and  luxury  of  religious  orders,  it  was  surely 
good  that,  in  an  age  of  ignorance  and  violence,  there 
should  be  quiet  cloisters  and  gardens,  in  which  the  arts 
of  peace  could  be  safely  cultivated,  in  which  gentle  and 
contemplative  natures  could  find  an  asylum,  in  which  one 
brother  could  employ  himself  in  transcribing  the  ^neid 
of  Virgil,  and  another  in  meditating  the  Analytics  of  Aris- 
totle, in  which  he  who  had  a  genius  for  art  might  illu- 
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minate  a  martyrology  or  oarve  a  crucifix,  and  in  which 
he  who  hod  a  turn  for  natural  philosophy  might  make  ex- 
periments on  the  properties  of  plants  and  minerals.  Had 
not  such  retreats  been  scattered  here  and  there  among  the 
huts  of  a  miserable  peasantry  and  the  castles  of  a  ferocious 
aristocracy,  European  society  would  have  consisted  merely 
of  beasts  of  burden  and  beasts  of  prey.  The  Church  has 
many  times  been  compared  by  divines  to  that  ark  of 
which  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Genesis ;  but  never  was 
the  resemblance  more  perfect  than  during  that  evil  time 
when  she  alone  rode,  amid  darkness  and- tempest,  on  the 
deluge  beneath  which  all  the  great  works  of  ancient  power 
and  wisdom  lay  entombed,  bearing  within  her  that  feeble 
germ  from  which  a  second  and  more  glorious  civilization 
was  to  spring. 

Even  the  spiritual  supremacy  arrogated  by  the  pope 
was,  in  the  Dark  Ages,  productive  of  far  more  good  than 
evil.  Its  effect  was  to  unite  the  nations  of  Western  Eu- 
rope in  one  great  commonwealth.  What  the  Olympian 
chariot  course  and  the  Pythian  oracle  were  to  all  the 
Greek  cities,  from  Trebizond  to  Marseilles,  Rome  and 
her  bishop  were  to  all  Christians  of  the  Latin  communion, 
from  Calabria  to  the  Hebrides.  Thus  grew  up  senti- 
ments of  enlarged  benevolence.  Races  separated  from 
each  other  by  seas  and  mountains,  acknowledged  a  fra- 
ternal tie  and  a  common  code  of  public  law.  Even  in 
war,  the  cruelty  of  the  conqueror  was  not  seldom  mitiga- 
ted by  the  recollection  that  he  and  his  vanquished  ene- 
mies were  all  members  of  one  great  federation. 

Into  this  federation  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  now  ad- 
mitted. A  regular  communication  was  opened  between 
our  shores  and  that  part  of  Europe  in  which  the  traces 
of  ancient  power  and  policy  were  yet  discernible.  Many 
noble  monuments  which  have  since  been  destroyed  or  de- 
faced, still  retained  their  pristine  magnificence ;  and  trav- 
elers, to  whom  Livy  and  Sallust  were  unintelligible, 
might  gain  from  the  Roman  aqueducts  and  temples  some 
faint  notion  of  Roman  history.     The  dome  of  Agrippa, 
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still  glittering  with  bronze ;  the  mausoleom  of  Adrian,  not 
yet  deprived  of  its  oolomns  and  statues;^  the  Flavian  am* 
phitheater,  not  yet  degraded  into  a  quarry,  told  to  the 
Mercian  and  Northumbrian  pilgrims  some  part  of  the  sto- 
ry of  that  great  civilized  world  which  had  passed  away. 
The  islanders  returned,  with  awe  deeply  impressed  on 
their  half-opened  minds,  and  told  the  wondering  inhab- 
itants of  the  hovels  of  London  and  York  that,  near  the 
grave  of  Saint  Peter,  a  mighty  race,  now  extinct,  had 
piled  up  buildings  which  would  never  be  dissolved  till  the 
judgment  day.  Learning  followed  in  the  train  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  poetry  and  eloquence  of  the  Augustan  age 
were  assiduously  studied  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  monasteries.- 
The  names  of  Bede,  of  Alcuin,  and  of  John,  sumamed  Eri- 
gena,  were  justly  celebrated  throughout  Europe.  Such 
was  the  state  of  our  country  when,  in  the  ninth  century, 
began  the  last  great  descent  of  the  northern  barbarians. 
During  several  generations  Denmark  and  Scandinavia 
continued  to  pour  forth  innumerable  pirates,  distinguished 
by  strength,  by  valor,  by  merciless  ferocity,  and  by  ha- 
tred of  the  Christian  name.  No  country  suffered  so  much 
firom  these  invaders  as  England.  Her  coast  lay  near  to 
the  ports  whence  they  sailed ;  nor  was  any  part  of  our 
island  so  far  distant  from  the  sea  as  to  be  secure  from  at- 
tack. The  same  atrocities  which  had  attended  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Saxon  over  the  Celt  were  now,  after  the  lapse 
of  ages,  suffered  by  the  Saxon  at  the  hand  of  the  Dane. 
Civilization,  just  as  it  began  to  rise,  was  met  by  this 
blow,  and  sank  down  once  more.  Large  colonies  of  ad- 
venturers from  the  Baltic  established  themselves  on  the 
eastern  shores,  spread  gradually  westward,  and,  supported 
by  constant  re-enforcements  from  beyond  the  sea,  aspired 
to  the  dominion  of  the  whole  realm.  The  struggle  be- 
tween the  two  fierce  Teutonic  breeds  lasted  during  six 
generations.  Each  was  alternately  paramount.  Cruel 
massacres  followed  by  cruel  retribution,  provinces  wasted, 
convents  plundered,  and  cities  razed  to  the  ground,  make 
up  the  greater  part  of  the  history  of  those  evil  days.     At 
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length  the  North  oeaaed  to  send  forth  a  ooiustant  stream 
of  fresh  depredators,  and  from  that  time  the  mutual  aver- 
sion of  the  raoes  began  to  subside.  Intermarriage  became 
frequent.  The  Danes  learned  the  religion  of  the  Saxons, 
and  thus  one  cause  of  deadly  animosity  was  removed 
The  Danish  and  Saxon  tongues,  both  dialects  of  one  wide- 
spread language,  were  blended  together.  But  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  nations  was  by  no  means  ef- 
faced, when  an  event  took  place  which  prostrated  both, 
in  common  slavery  and  degradation,  at  the  feet  of  a  third 
people. 

The  Normans  were  then  the  foremost  race  of  Christen- 
dom. Their  valor  and  ferocity  had  made  them  conspic- 
uous among  the  rovers  whom  Scandinavia  had  sent  forth 
to  ravage  Western  Europe.  Their  sails  were  long  the 
terror  of  both  coasts  of  the  Channel.  Their  arms  were 
repeatedly  carried  far  into  the  heaH  of  the  Carlovingian 
empire,  and  were  victorious  under  the  walls  of  Maes 
tricht  and  Paris.  At  length  one  of  the  feeble  heirs  of 
Charlemagne  ceded  to  the  strangers  a  fertile  province,  wa 
tered  by  a  noble  river,  and  contiguous  to  the  sea,  which 
was  their  favorite  element.  In  that  province  they  found- 
ed a  mighty  state,  which  gradually  extended  its  influence 
over  the  neighboring  principalities  of  Brittany  and  Maine 
Without  laying  aside  that  dauntless  valor  which  had  been 
the  terror  of  every  land  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Pyrenees, 
the  Normans  rapidly  acquired  all,  and  more  than  all,  the 
knowledge  and  refinement  which  they  found  in  the  coun- 
try where  they  settled.  Their  courage  secured  their  ter- 
ritory against  foreign  invasion.  They  established  inter- 
nal order,  such  as  had  long  been  unknown  in  the  Frank 
empire.  They  embraced  Christianity,  and  with  Chris- 
tianity they  learned  a  great  part  of  what  the  clergy  had 
to  teach.  They  abandoned  their  native  speech,  and  adopt- 
ed the  French  tongue,  in  which  the  Latin  was  the  pre- 
dominant element.  They  speedily  raised  their  new  lan- 
guage to  a  dignity  and  importance  which  it  had  never 
before  possessed.      They  found  it  a  barbarous  jargun ; 
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they  fixed  it  in  writing ;  and  they  employed  it  in  legisla* 
tion,  in  poetry,  and  in  romance.  They  renounced  that 
brutal  intemperance  to  which  all  the  other  branches  of 
the  great  Oerman  family  were  too  much  inclined.  The 
polite  luxury  of  the  Norman  presented  a  striking  contrast '. 
to  the  coarse  voracity  and  drunkenness  of  his  Saxon  and  ! 
Danish  neighbors.  He  loved  to  display  his  magnificence, 
not  in  huge  piles  of  food  and  hogsheads  of  strong  drink,  j 
but  in  large  and  stately  edifices,  rich  armor,  gallant  hors- ' 
es,  choice  falcons,  well-ordered  tournaments,  banquets  del- 1 
icate  rather  than  abundant,  and  wines  remarkable  rather 
for  their  exquisite  flavor  than  for  their  intoxicating  pow- 
er. That  chivalrous  spirit  which  has  exercised  so  pow- 
erful an  influence  on  the  politics,  morals,  and  manners  of 
all  the  European  nations,  was  found  in  the  highest  exal- 
tation among  the  Norman  nobles.  Those  nobles  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  graceful  bearing  and  insinuating  ad- 
dress. They  were  distinguished  also  by  their  skill  in  ne- 
gotiation, and  by  a  natural  eloquence  which  they  assid- 
uously cultivated.  It  was  the  boast  of  one  of  their  his- 
torians that  the  Norman  gentlemen  were  orators  from  the 
cradle.  But  their  chief  fame  was  derived  from  their  mil- 
itary exploits.  Every  country,  firom  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  witnessed  the  prodigies  of  their  disci- 
pline and  valor.  One  Norman  knight,  at  the  head  of  a 
handful  of  warriors,  scattered  the  Celts  of  Connaught. 
Another  founded  the  monarchy  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and 
saw  the  emperors  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  fly 
before  his  arms.  A  third,  the  Ulysses  of  the  first  cru- 
sade, was  invested  by  his  fellow-soldiers  with  the  sover- 
eignty of  Antioch ;  and  a  fourth,  the  Tancred  whose 
name  lives  ir  i,he  great  poem  of  Tasso,  was  celebrated 
through  Ch^'-stendom  as  the  bravest  and  most  generous 
of  the  champions  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

The  vicinity  of  so  remarkable  a  people  early  began  to 
produce  an  effect  on  the  public  mind  of  England.  Before 
the  Conquest,  English  princes  received  their  education  in 
Normandy.     English  sees  and  English  estates  were  be- 
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stowed  on  Normans.  Norman-French  was  familiarly  spok- 
en in  the  palace  of  Westminster.  The  court  of  Rouen 
seems  to  have  been  to  the  court  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
what  the  court  of  Versailles  long  afterward  was  to  the 
court  of  Charles  the  Second. 

The  battle  of  Hastings,  and  the  events  which  followed 
it,  not  only  placed  a  Duke  of  Normandy'  on  the  English 
throne,  but  gave  up  the  whole  population  of  Engleuid  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  Norman  race.  The  subjugation  of  a 
nation  by  a  nation  has  seldom,  even  in  Asia,  been  more 
complete.  The  country  was  portioned  out  among  the 
captains  of  the  invaders.  Strong  military  institutions, 
closely  connected  with  the  institution  of  property,  ena- 
bled the  foreign  conquerors  to  oppress  the  children  of  the 
soil.  A  cruel  penal  code,  cruelly  enforced,  guarded  the 
privileges,  and  even  the  sports,  of  the  alien  tyrants.  Yet 
the  subject  race,  though  beaten  down  and  trodden  under 
foot,  still  made  its  sting  felt.  Some  bold  men,  the  favor- 
ite heroes  of  our  oldest  ballads,  betook  themselves  to  the 
woods,  and  there,  in  defiance  of  curfew  laws  and  forest 
laws,  waged  a  predatory  war  against  their  oppressors. 
Assassination  was  an  event  of  daily  occurrence.  Mai^ 
Normans  suddenly  disappeared,  leaving  no  trace.  The 
corpses  of  many  were  found  bearing  the  marks  of  vio- 
lence. Death  by  torture  was  denounced  against  the 
murderers,  and  strict  search  was  made  for  them,  but  gen- 
erally in  vain,  for  the  whole  nation  was  in  a  conspiracy 
to  screen  them.  It  was  at  length  thought  necessary  to 
lay  a  heavy  fine  on  every  hundred  in  which  a  person  of 
French  extraction  should  be  found  slain ;  and  this  regu- 
lation was  followed  up  by  another  regulation,  providing 
that  every  person  who  was  found  slain  should  be  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Frenchman,  unless  he  was  proved  to  be  a 
Saxon. 

During  the  century  and  a  half  which  followed  the  Con- 
quest,  there  is,  to  speak  strictly,  no  English  history. 
The  French  kings  of  England  rose,  indeed,  to  an  emi- 
nence which  was  the  wonder  and  dread  of  cdl  neighboring 
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nations.  They  conquered  Ireland.  They  received  the 
homage  of  Scotland.  By  their  valor,  by  their  policy,  by 
their  fortunate  matrimonial  alliances,  they  became  far 
more  powerful  on  the  Continent  theui  their  liege  lords, 
the  kings  of  France.  Asia,  as  well  as  Europe,  was  daz- 
zled by  their  power  and  glory.  Arabian  chroniclers  re- 
corded with  unwilling  admiration  the  £bl11  of  Acre,  the 
defense  of  Joppa,  and  the  victorious  march  to  Ascalon ; 
and  Arabian  mothers  long  awed  their  infants  to  silence 
with  the  name  of  the  lion-hearted  Plantagenet.  At  one 
time  it  seemed  that  the  line  of  Hugh  Capet  was  about  to 
end  as  the  Merovingian  and  Carlovingian  lines  had  end- 
ed, and  that  a  single  great  monarchy  would  spread  from 
the  Orkneys  to  the  Pyrenees.  So  strong  an  association 
is  established  in  most  minds  between  the  greatness  of 
a  sovereign  and  the  greatness  of  the  nation  which  he 
rules,  that  ahnost  every  historian  of  England  has  expa- 
tiated with,  a  sentiment  of  exultation  on  the  power  and 
splendor  of  her  foreign  masters,  and  has  lamented  the  de- 
cay of  that  power  and  splendor  as  a  calamity  to  our  coun- 
try. This  is,  in  truth,  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  in  a 
Haytian  negro  of  our  time  to  dwell  with  national  pride 
on  the  greatness  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  to  speak 
of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies  with  patriotic  regret  and 
shame.  The  Conqueror  and  his  descendants  to  the  fourth 
generation  were  not  Englishmen ;  most  of  them  were  born 
in  France ;  they  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in 
France ;  their  ordinary  speech  was  French ;  almost  ev- 
ery high  office  in  their  gift  was  filled  by  a  Frenchman ; 
every  acquisition  which  they  made  on  the  Continent  es- 
tranged them  more  and  more  firom  the  population  of  our 
island.  One  of  the  ablest  among  them,  indeed,  attempt- 
ed to  win  the  hearts  of  his  English  subjects  by  espousing 
an  English  princess;  but,  by  many  of  his  barons,  this 
marriage  was  regarded  as  a  marriage  between  a  white 
planter  and  a  Quadroon  girl  would  now  be  regarded  in  Vir- 
ginia. In  history  he  is  known  by  the  honorable  surname 
of  Beauclerc ;  but,  in  his  own  time,  his  own  countrymen 
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colled  him  by  a  Saxon  nickname,  in  contemptuons  allu* 
sion  to  his  Saxon  coxmection. 

Had  the  Plantagenets,  as  at  one  time  seemed  likely, 
succeeded  in  uniting  all  France  under  their  government, 
it  is  probable  that  England  would  never  have  had  an  in- 
dependent existence.  Her  princes,  her  lords,  her  prelates, 
would  have  been  men  differing  in  race  and  language  from 
the  artisans  and  the  tillers  of  the  earth.  The  revenues  of 
her  great  proprietors  would  have  been  spent  in  festivities 
and  diversions  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  The  noble  lan- 
guage of  Milton  and  Burke  would  have  remained  a  rus- 
tic dialect,  without  a  literature,  a  fixed  grammar,  or  a 
fixed  orthography,  and  would  have  been  contemptuously 
abandoned  to  the  use  of  boors.  No  man  of  English  ex- 
traction would  have  risen  to  eminence,  except  by  becom- 
ing in  speech  and  habits  a  Frenchman. 

England  owes  her  escape  from  such  calamities  to  an 
event  which  her  historians  have  generally  represented  as 
disastrous.  Her  interest  was  so  directly  opposed  to  the 
interest  of  her  rulers,  that  she  had  no  hope  but  in  their 
errors  and  misfortunes.  The  talents  and  even  the  vir- 
tues of  her  six  first  French  kings  were  a  curse  to  her. 
The  follies  and  vices  of  the  seventh  were  her  salvation. 
Had  John  inherited  the  great  qualities  of  his  father,  of 
Henry  Beauclerc,  or  of  the  Conqueror,  nay,  had  he  even 
possessed  the  martial  courage  of  Stephen  or  of  Richard, 
and  had  the  King  of  France  at  the  same  time  been  as  in- 
capable as  all  the  other  successors  of  Hugh  Capet  had 
been,  the  house  of  Plantagenet  must  have  risen  to  unri- 
valed ascendency  in  Europe.  But,  just  at  this  conjunc- 
ture, France,  for  the  first  time  since  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne, was  governed  by  a  prince  of  great  fi];mness  and 
ability.  On  the  other  hand,  England,  which,  since  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  had  been  ruled  generally  by  wise 
statesmen,  always  by  brave  soldiers,  fell  under  the  do- 
minion of  a  trifler  and  a  coward.  From  that  moment 
her  prospects  brightened.  John  was  driven  from  Nor* 
mandy.     The  Norman  nobles  were  compelled  to  make 
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tbeir  election  between  the  island  and  the  continent. 
8t)nt  np  by  the  sea  with  the  people  whom  they  had  hith« 
erto  oppressed  and  despised,  they  gradually  came  to  re- 
gard England  as  their  country,  and  the  English  as  their 
countrymen.  The  two  races,  so  long  hostile,  soon  found 
that  they  had  common  interests  and  common  enemies. 
Both  were  alike  aggrieved  by  the  tyranny  of  a  bad  king. 
Both  were  alike  indignant  at  the  favor  shown  by  the 
court  to  the  natives  of  Poitou  and  Aquitaine.  The  great* 
grandsons  of  those  who  had  fought  under  William  and  the 
great-grandsons  of  those  who  bad  fought  under  Harold  be- 
gan to  draw  near  to  e^h  other  in  friendship,  and  the  first 
pledge  of  their  reconciliation  was  the  Great  Charter,  won 
by  their  united  exertions,  and  framed  for  their  common 
benefit. 

Here  commences  the  history  of  the  English  nation. 
The  history  of  the  preceding  events  is  the  history  of 
wrongs  inflicted  and  sustained  by  various  tribes,  which, 
indeed,  all  dwelt  on  English  ground,  but  which  regarded 
each  other  with  aversion  such  as  has  scarcely  ever  exist- 
ed between  communities  separated  by  physical  barriers ; 
for  even  the  mutual  animosity  of  countries  at  war  with 
each  other  is  languid  when  compared  with  the  animosity 
of  nations  which,  morally  separated,  are  yet  locally  inter- 
mingled. In  no  country  has  the  enmity  of  race  been  car- 
ried farther  than  in  England.  In  no  country  has  that  en- 
mity been  more  completely  effaced.  The  stages  of  the 
process  by  which  the  hostile  elements  were  melted  down 
into  one  homogeneous  mass  are  not  accurately  known  to 
us.  But  it  is  certain  that,  when  John  became  king,  the 
distinction  between  Saxons  and  Normans  was  strongly 
marked,  and  that  before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  his  grand- 
son it  had  almost  disappeared.  In  the  time  of  Richard 
the  First,  the  ordinary  imprecation  of  a  Norman  gentle- 
man was,  «  May  I  become  an  Englishman !"  His  ordi- 
nary form  of  indignant  denial  was,  "  Do  you  take  me  for 
an  Englishman  ?''  The  descendant  of  such  a  gentleman 
a  hundred  years  later  was  proud  of  the  English  name. 
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The  souroes  of  the  noblest  rivers,  which  spread  fertil- 
ity over  continents,  and  bear  riohly«Iaden  fleets  to  the  sea, 
are  to  be  sought  in  wild  and  barren  mountain  tracts,  in^ 
correctly  laid  down  in  maps,  and  rarely  explored  by  trav- 
elers. To  such  a  tract  the  history  of  our  country  during 
the  thirteenth  century  may  not  unaptly  be  compared. 
Sterile  and  obscure  as  is  that  portion  of  our  annals,  it  is 
there  that  we  must  seek  for  the  origin  of  our  freedom,  our 
prosperity,  and  our  glory.  Then  it  was  that  the  great 
English  people  was  formed,  that  the  national  character 
begeui  to  exhibit  those  peculiarities  which  it  has  ever  since 
retained,  and  that  our  fathers  be(|ame  emphatically  isl- 
anders ;  islanders  not  merely  in  geographical  position,  but 
in  their  politics,  their  feelings,  and  their  manners.  Then 
first  appeared  with  distinctness  that  Constitution  which 
has  ever  since,  through  all  changes,  preserved  its  identity ; 
that  Constitution  of  which  all  the  other  free  constitutions 
in  the  world  are  copies,  and  which,  in  spite  of  some  de- 
fects, deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the  best  under  which  any 
great  society  has  ever  yet  existed  during  many  ages.  Then 
it  was  that  the  House  of  Commons,  the  archetype  of  all  the 
representative  assemblies  which  now  meet,  either  in  the  Old 
or  in  the  New  World,  held  its  first  sittings.  Then  it  was 
that  the  common  law  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  and 
rapidly  became  a  not  unworthy  rival  of  the  imperial  juris- 
prudence. Then  it  was  that  tne  courage  of  those  sailors 
who  manned  the  rude  barks  of  the  Cinque  Ports  first  made 
the  flag  of  England  terrible  on  the  seas.  Then  it  was  that 
the  most  ancient  colleges  which  still  exist  at  both  the 
great  national  seats  of  learning  were  founded.  Then  was 
formed  that  language,  less  musical,  indeed,  than  the  lan- 
guages of  the  South,  but  in  force,  in  richness,  in  aptitude 
for  all  the  highest  purposes  of  the  poet,  the  philosopher 
and  the  orator,  inferior  to  that  of  Greece  alone.  Then, 
too,  appeared  the  first  faint  dawn  of  that  noble  literature, 
the  most  splendid  and  the  most  durable  of  the  many  glo- 
ries of  England. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  amalgamation  of 
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the  races  was  all  but  complete ;  and  it  was  soon  made 
manifest  by  signs  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  a  people  infe* 
rior  to  none  existing  in  the  world  had  been  formed  by  the 
mixture  of  three  branches  of  the  great  Teutonic  family 
with  each  other  and  with  the  aboriginal  Britons.  There 
was,  indeed,  scarcely  any  thing  in  common  between  the 
England  to  whidi  John  had  been  chased  by  Philip  Au- 
gustus, and  the  England  from  which  the  armies  of  Ed- 
ward the  Third  went  forth  to  conquer  France. 

A  period  of  more  than  a  hundred  years  followed,  during 
which  the  chief  object  of  the  English  was  to  establish,  by 
force  of  arms,  a  great^«  empire  on  the  Continent.  The 
claim  of  Edward  to  the  inheritance  occupied  by  the  house 
of  Valois  was  a  claim  in  which  it  might  seem  that  his 
subjects  were  little  interested.  But  the  passion  for  con- 
quest spread  fast  from  the  prince  to  the  people.  The  war 
differed  widely  from  the  wars  which  the  Plantagenets  of 
the  twelfth  century  had  waged  against  the  descendants  of 
Hugh  Capet ;  for  the  success  of  Henry  the  Second,  or  of 
Bichard  the  First,  would  have  made  England  a  province 
of  France.  The  effect  of  the  successes  of  Edward  the 
Third  and  of  Henry  the  Fifth  was  to  make  France,  for  a 
time,  a  province  of  England.  The  disdain  with  which, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  the  conquerors  from  the  Continent 
had  regarded  the  islanders,  was  now  retorted  by  the  isl- 
anders on  the  people  of  the  Continent.  Every  yeoman 
from  Kent  to  Northumberland  valued  hunself  as  one  of  a 
race  born  for  victory  and  dominion,  and  looked  down  with 
scorn  on  the  nation  before  which  his  ancestors  had  trem- 
bled. Even  those  knights  of  Gascony  and  Guienne  who 
had  fought  gallantly  under  the  Black  Prince  were  regard- 
ed by  the  English  as  men  of  an  inferior  breed,  and  were 
contemptuously  excluded  from  honorable  and  lucrative 
commands.  In  no  long  time  our  ancestors  altogether  lost 
sight  of  the  original  ground  of  quarrel.  They  began  to 
consider  the  crown  of  France  as  a  mere  appendage  to  the 
crown  of  England ;  and  when,  in  violation  of  the  ordinary 
law  of  succession,  they  transferred  the  crown  of  England 
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to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  they  seem  to  have  thought  that 
the  right  of  Richard  the  Second  to  the  crown  of  France 
passed,  as  of  course,  to  that  house.  The  zeal  and  vigor 
which  they  displayed  present  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
torpor  of  the  French,  who  were  far  more  deeply  interested 
in  the  event  of  the  struggle.  The  greatest  victories  re- 
corded  in  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  gained  at 
this  time,  agaihst  great  odds,  by  the  English  armies.  Vic* 
tories  indeed  they  were  of  which  a  nation  may  justly  be 
proud ;  for  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  moral  supe- 
riority of  the  victors,  a  superiority  which  was  most  strik- 
ing in  the  lowest  ranks.  The  knights  of  England  found 
worthy  rivals  in  the  knights  of  France.  Chandos  en- 
countered an  equal  foe  in  Du  Guesclin ;  but  France  had 
no  infantry  that  dared  to  face  the  English  bows  and  bills. 
A  French  king  was  brought  prisoner  to  London.  An  En- 
glish king  was  crowned  at  Paris.  The  banner  of  Saint 
George  was  carried  far  beyond  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps. 
On  the  south  of  the  Ebro  the  English  won  a  great  battle, 
which  for  a  time  decided  the  fate  of  Leon  and  Castile ; 
and  the  English  companies  obtained  a  terrible  pre-emi- 
nence among  the  bands  of  warriors  who  let  out  their  weap- 
ons for  hire  to  the  princes  and  commonwealths  of  Italy. 

Nor  were  the  arts  of  peace  neglected  by  our  fathers 
during  that  stirring  period.  While  France  was  wasted 
by  war  till  she  at  length  found  in  her  own  desolation  a 
.miserable  defense  against  invaders,  the  English  gathered 
in  their  harvests,  adorned  their  cities,  pleaded,  traded,  and 
studied  in  security.  Many  of  our  noblest  architectural 
monuments  belong  to  that  age.  Then  rose  the  fair  chap- 
els of  New  College  and  of  Saint  George,  the  nave  of  Win- 
chester and  the  choir  of  York,  the  spire  of  Salisbury  and 
the  majestic  towers  of  Lincoln.  A  copious  and  forcible 
language,  formed  by  an  infusion  of  Norman-French  into 
German,  was  now  the  common  property  of  the  aristocracy 
and  of  the  people.  Nor  was  it  long  before  genius  began 
to  apply  that  admirable  machine  to  worthy  purposes. 
While  English  battalions,  leaving  behind  them  the  devas- 
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tated  prqvinoes  of  France,  entered  Valladolid  in  triumph, 
and  spread  terror  to  the  gates  of  Florence,  English  poets 
depicted  in  vivid  tints  all  the  wide  variety  of  human  man- 
ners and  fortunes,  and  English  thinkers  aspired  to  Icnow, 
or  dared  to  doubt,  where  bigots  had  been  content  to  won- 
der and  to  believe.  The  same  age  which  produced  the 
Black  Prince  and  Derby,  Chandos  and  Hawkwood,  pro- 
duced also  Geoffirey  Chaucer  euid  John  WiolifTe. 

In  so  splendid  and  imperial  a  manner  did  the  English 
people,  properly  so  called,  first  take  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  Yet  while  we  contemplate  with  pleasure  the 
high  and  commanding  qualities  which  our  forefathers  dis- 
played, we  can  not  but  admit  that  the  end  which  they 
pursued  was  an  end  condemned  both  by  humanity  and  by 
enlightened  policy,  and  that  the  reverses  which  compelled 
them,  after  a  long  and  bloody  struggle,  to  relinquish  the 
hope  of  establishing  a  great  continental  empire,  were  really 
blessings  in  the  guise  of  disasters.  The  spirit  of  the 
French  was  at  last  aroused.  They  began  to  oppose  a  vig- 
orous national  resistance  to  the  foreign  conquerors ;  and 
from  that  time  the  skill  of  the  English  captains  and  the 
courage  of  the  English  soldiers  were,  happily  for  mankind, 
exerted  in  vain.  After  many  desperate  struggles,  and 
with  many  bitter  regrets,  our  ancestors  gave  up  the  con- 
test. Since  that  age  no  British  government  has  ever  se- 
riously and  steadily  pursued  the  design  of  making  great 
conquests  on  the  Continent.  The  people,  indeed,  contin- 
ued to  cherish  with  pride  the  recollection  of  Crcssy,  of 
Poitiers,  and  of  Agincourt.  Even  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years  it  was  easy  to  fire  their  blood  and  to  draw  forth 
their  subsidies  by  promising  them  an  expedition  for  the 
conquest  of  France.  But,  happily,  the  energies  of  our 
country  have  been  directed  to  better  objects ;  and  she  now 
occupies  in  the  history  of  mankind  a  place  far  more  glo- 
rious than  if  she  had,  as  at  one  time  seemed  not  improb- 
able, acquired  by  the  sword  an  ascendency  similar  to  that 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Roman  republic. 

Cooped  up  once  more  within  the  limits  of  the  island, 
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the  warlike  people  employed  in  oivil  strife  those  amtf 
which  had  been  the  terror  of  Europe.  The  means  of 
profuse  expenditure  had  long  been  drawn  by  the  English 
barons  from  the  oppressed  provinces  of  France.  That 
source  of  supply  was  gone,  but  the  ostentatious  and  lux- 
urious habits  which  prosperity  had  engendered  still  re- 
mained;  and  the  great  lords,  unable  to  gratify  their 
tastes  by  plundering  the  French,  were  eager  to  plunder 
each  other.  The  realm  to  which  they  were  now  confined 
would  not,  in  the  phrase  of  Comines,  the  most  judicious 
observer  of  that  time,  suffice  for  them  all.  Two  aristo- 
cratical  factions,  headed  by  two  branches  of  the  royal 
family,  engaged  in  a  long  and  fierce  struggle  for  suprem- 
acy. As  the  animosity  of  those  factions  did  not  really 
arise  from  the  dispute  about  the  succession,  it  lasted  long 
after  all  ground  of  dispute  about  the  succession  was  re- 
moved. The  party  of  the  Red  Rose  survived  the  last 
prince  who  claimed  the  crown  in  right  of  Henry  the 
Fourth.  The  party  of  the  White  Rose  survived  the  mar- 
riage of  Richmond  and  Elizabeth.  Left  without  chiefs 
who  had  any  decent  show  of  right,  the  adherents  of  Lan- 
caster redlied  round  a  line  of  bastards,  and  the  adherents 
of  York  set  up  a  succession  of  impostors.  When,  at 
length,  many  aspiring  nobles  had  perished  on  the  field  of 
battle  or  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner ;  when  many 
illustrious  houses  had  disappeared  forever  from  history; 
when  those  great  families  which  remained  had  been  ex- 
hausted and  sobered  by  great  calamities,  it  was  univer- 
sally acknowledged  that  the  claims  of  all  the  contending 
Flantagenets  were  united  in  the  house  of  Tudor. 

Meanwhile  a  change  was  proceeding,  infinitely  more 
momentous  than  the  acquisition  or  loss  of  any  province, 
than  the  rise  or  fall  of  any  dynasty.  Slavery,  and  the 
evils  by  which  slavery  is  every  where  accompanied,  were 
fiEist  disappearing. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  two  greatest  and  most  salu- 
tary social  revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in  En- 
Inland — ^that  revolution  which,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
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put  an  end  to  the  tyranny  of  nation  o^er  nation,  and  that 
r»jYolution  which,  a  few  generations  later>  put  an  end  to 
the  property  of  man  in  maor-^were  silently  and  impercep- 
tibly  effected.  They  struck  cotemporary  obserrers  with 
no  surprise,  and  have  reoeiyed  from  historians  a  very 
scanty  measure  of  attention.  They  were  brought  «bout 
neither  by  legislative  regulation  nor  by  phyAcal  force. 
Moral  causes  noiselessly  effaced,  first  the  distinction  be- 
tween Norman  and  Saxon,  and  then  the  distinction  be-, 
tween  master  and  slave.  None  can  venture  to  fix  the 
precise  moment  at  which  either  distinction  ceased.  Some 
faint  traces  of  the  old  Norman  feeling  might  perhaps  have 
been  found  late  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Some  faint 
traces  of  the  institution  of  villanage  were  detected  by  the 
curious  so  late  as  the  days  of  the  Stuarts ;  nor  has  that 
institution  ever,  to  this  hour,  been  abolished  by  statute. 
It  would  be  most  unjust  not  to  acknowledge  that  the 
chief  agent  in  these  two  great  deliverances  was  religion; 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  a  purer  religion 
might  not  have  been  found  a  less  efficient  agent.  The 
benevolent  spirit  of  the  Christian  morality  is  undoubtedly 
adverse  to  distinctions  of  caste.  But  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  such  distinctions  are  peculiarly  odious,  for  they  are 
incompatible  with  other  distinctions  which  are  essential 
to  her  system.  She  ascribes  to  every  priest  a  mysterious 
dignity,  which  entitles  him  to  the  reverence  of  every  lay- 
man ;  and  she  does  not  consider  any  man  as  disqualified, 
by  reason  of  his  nation  or  of  his  fiEumly,  for  the  priesthood. 
Her  doctrines  respecting  the  sacerdotal  character,  how- 
ever erroneous  they  may  be,  have  repeatedly  mitigated 
some  of  the  worst  evils  which  can  afflict  society.  '  That 
superstition  can  not  be  regarded  as  unmixedly  noxious 
which,  in  regions  cursed  by  the  tyranny  of  race  over  race, 
creates  an  aristocracy  altogether  independent  of  race,  in- 
verts the  relation  between  the  oppressor  and  the  oppress- 
ed, and  compels  the  hereditary  master  to  kneel  before  the 
spiritual  tribunal  of  the  hereditary  bondman.  To  this 
day,  in  some  countries  where  negro  slavery  exists,  pope- 
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ry  appears  in  advantageous  oontrast  to  other  forms  of 
Christianity.  It  is  notorious  that  the  antipathy  between 
the  European  and  A^rioan  races  is  by  no  means  so  strong 
at  Rio  Janeiro  as  at  Washington.  In  our  oMm  country 
this  peculiarity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system  produced, 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  many  salutary  effects.  It  is  true 
that,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  Scucon  prelates 
and  abbots  were  violently  deposed,  and  that  ecclesiastical 
adventurers  from  the  Continent  were  intruded  by  hun- 
dreds into  lucrative  benefices.  Yet  even  then  pious  di- 
vines of  Norman  blood  raised  their  voices  against  such  a 
violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  refused  to  ac- 
cept miters  from  the  hands  of  the  Conqueror,  and  charged 
him,  on  the  peril  of  his  soul,  not  to  forget  that  the  van- 
quished islanders  were  his  fellow-Christians.  The  first 
protector  whom  the  English  found  among  the  dominant 
caste  was  Archbishop  Anselm.  At  a  time  when  the  En- 
glish name  was  a  reproach,  and  when  all  the  civil  and 
military  dignities  of  the  kingdom  were  supposed  to  belong 
exclusively  to  the  countrymen  of  the  Conqueror,  the  de- 
spised race  learned,  with  transports  of  delight,  that  one 
of  themselves,  Nicholas  Breakspear,  had  been  elevated  to 
the  papal  throne,  and  had  held  out  his  foot  to  be  kissed 
by  embassadors  sprung  from  the  noblest  houses  of  Nor- 
mandy. It  was  a  national  as  well  as  a  religious  feeling 
that  drew  great  multitudes  to  the  shrine  of  Becket,  the 
first  Englishman  who,  since  the  Conquest,  had  been  ter- 
rible to  the  foreign  tyrants.  A  successor  of  Becket  was 
foremost  among  those  who  obtained  that  charter  which 
secured  at  once  the  privileges  of  the  Norman  barons  and 
of  the  Saxon  yeomanry.  How  great  a  part  the  Catholic 
ecclesiastics  subsequently  had  in  the  abolition  of  villan- 
age  we  learn  from  the  unexceptionable  testimony  of  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  one  of  the  ablest  Protestant  cqunselors  of 
Elizabeth.  When  the  dying  slaveholder  asked  for  the 
last  sacraments,  his  spiritual  attendants  regularly  adjured 
him,  as  he  loved  his  soul,  to  emancipate  his  brethren  for 
whom  Christ  had  died.     So  successfully  had  the  Church 
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aged  her  formidable  machinery,  that,  before  the  Reforma- 
tion came,  she  had  enfranchised  ahnost  all  the  bondmen 
in  the  kingdom  except  her  own,  who,  to  do  her  justice, 
seem  to  have  been  very  tenderly  treated 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  when  these  two  great  rev- 
olutions  bad  been  effected,  our  forefathers  were  by  jG^r  the 
best  governed  people  in  Europe.  During  three  hundred 
years  the  social  system  had  been  in  a  constant  course  of 
improvement.  Under  the  first  Plantagenets  there  had 
been  barons  able  to  bid  defiance  to  the  sovereign,  and 
peasants  degraded  to  the  level  of  the  swine  and  oxen 
which  they  tended.  The  exorbitant  power  of  the  baron 
had  been  gradually  reduced;  the  condition  of  the  peasant 
had  been  gradually  elevated.  Between  the  aristocracy 
and  the  working  people  had  sprung  up  a  middle  class, 
agricultural  and  commercial.  There  was  still,  it  may 
be,  more  inequality  than  is  fia.vorable  to  the  happiness 
and  virtue  of  our  species;  but  no  man  was  altogether 
above  the  restraints  of  law,  and  no  man  was  altogether 
below  its  protection. 

'  That  the  political  institutions  of  England  were,  at  this 
early  period,  regarded  by  the  English  with  pride  and  af- 
fection, and  by  the  most  enlightened  men  of  neighboruig 
nations  with  admiration  and  envy,  is  proved  by  the  clear- 
est evidence.  But  touching  the  nature  of  those  institu- 
tions there  has  been  much  dishonest  and  acrimonious  con- 
troversy. 

The  historical  literature  of  England  has  indeed  suffer- 
ed grievously  firom  a  circumstance  which  has  not  a  little 
contributed  to  her  prosperity.  The  change,  great  as  it 
is,  which  her  policy  has  undergone  during  the  last  six 
centuries,  has  been  the  effect  of  gradual  development,  not 
of  demolition  and  reconstruction.  The  present  Constitu- 
tion of  our  country  is,  to  the  Constitution  under  which 
she  flourished  five  hundred  years  ago,  what  the  tree  is  to 
Ihe  sapling,  what  the  man  is  to  the  boy.  The  alteration 
has  been  great.  Yet  there  never  was  a  moment  at  which 
the  chief  part  of  what  existed  was  not  old.     A  polity  thus 
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formed  mnst  abound  in  anomalies.  But  for  the  evils 
arising  from  mere  anomalies  we  have  ample  compensation. 
Other  societies  possess  written  constitutions  more  sym- 
metrical ;  but  no  other  society  has  yet  succeeded  in  unit- 
ing revolution  with  prescription,  progress  with  stability, 
the  energy  of  youth  with  the  majesty  of  immemorial  an- 
tiquity. 

This  great  blessing,  however,  has  its  drawbacks ;  and 
one  of  those  drawbacks  is,  that  every  source  of  informa- 
tion as  to  our  early  history  has  been  poisoned  by  party 
spirit.  As  there  is  no  country  where  statesmen  have 
been  so  much  under  the  influence  of  the  past,  so  there  is 
no  country  where  historians  have  been  so  much  under  the 
influence  of  the  present.  Between  these  two  things,  in- 
deed, there  is  a  natural  connection.  Where  history  is 
regarded  merely  as  a  picture  of  life  and  manners,  or  as  a 
collection  of  experiments  from  which  general  maxims  of 
civil  wisdom  may  be  drawn,  a  writer  lies  under  no  very 
pressing  temptation  to  misrepresent  transactions  of  an- 
cient date.  But  where  history  is  regarded  as  a  repository 
of  title-deeds,  on  which  the  rights  of  governments  and 
nations  depend,  the  motive  to  falsification  becomes  almost 
irresistible.  A  Frenchman  is  not  now  impelled  by  any 
strong  interest  either  to  exaggerate  or  to  underrate  the 
power  of  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Valois.  The  privileges 
of  the  States-General,  of  the  states  of  Brittany,  of  the 
states  of  Burgundy,  are  now  matters  of  as  little  practical 
importance  as  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim 
or  of  the  Amphictyonic^Council.  The  gulf  of  a  great 
revolution  completely  separates  the  new  from  the  old  sys- 
tem. No  such  chasm  divides  the  existence  of  the  English 
nation  into  two  distinct  parts.  Our  laws  and  customs 
have  never  been  lost  in  general  and  irreparable  ruin. 
With  us  the  precedents  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  still  valid 
precedents,  and  are  still  cited,  on  the  gravest  occasions, 
by  the  most  eminent  statesmen.  Thus,  when  King 
George  the  Third  was  attacked  by  the  malady  which 
made  him  incapable  of  performing  his  regal  functions,  and 
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when  the  most  distmgoished  lawyers  and  politicians  dif- 
fered widely  as  to  the  coarse  which  ought,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  be  pursued,  the  houses  of  Parliament 
would  not  proceed  to  discuss  any  plan  of  regency  till  all 
the  examples  which  were  to  be  found  in  our  annals,  from 
the  earliest  times,  had  been  collected  and  arranged.  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  to  examine  the  ancient  records  of 
the  realm.  The  first  precedent  reported  was  that  of  the 
year  1217 :  much  importance  was  attached  to  the  pre- 
cedents of  1326,  of  1377,  and  of  1422 ;  but  the  case 
which  was  justly  considered  as  most  in  point  was  that  of 
1455.  Thus  in  our  country  the  dearest  interests  of  par- 
ties have  frequently  been  staked  on  the  results  of  the  re- 
searches of  antiquaries.  The  inevitable  consequence  was, 
that  our  antiquaries  conducted  their  researches  in  the 
spirit  of  partisans. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising,  that  those  who  have 
written  concerning  the  limits  of  prerogative  and  liberty 
in  the  old  polity  of  England  should  generally  have  shown 
the  temper,  not  of  judges,  but  of  angry  and  uncandid  ad- 
vocates ;  for  they  were  discussing,  not  a  speculative  mat- 
ter, but  a  matter  which  had  a  direct  and  practical  con- 
nection with  the  most  momentous  and  exciting  disputes 
of  their  own  day.  From  the  commencement  of  the  long 
contest  between  the  Parliament  and  the  Stuarts,  down 
to  the  time  when  the  pretensions  of  the  Stuarts  ceased  to 
be  formidable,  few  questions  were  practically  more  im- 
portant than  the  question  whether  the  administration  of 
that  family  had  or  had  not  been  in  accordance  with  the 
ancient  Constitution  of  the  kingdom.  This  question 
could  be  decided  only  by  reference  to  the  records  of  pre- 
ceding reigns.  Bracton  and  Fleta,  the  Mirror  of  Justice 
and  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  were  ransacked  to  find  pre- 
texts for  the  excesses  of  the  Star  Chamber  on  one  side, 
and  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  on  the  other.  During 
a  long  course  of  yews,  every  Whig  historian  was  anxious 
to  pro^e  that  the  old  English  government  was  all  but  re- 
publican, every  Tory  historian  to  prove  that  it  was  all 
but  despotic. 
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With  suoh  feelings,  both  parties  looked  into  the  ohron- 
ioles  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Both  readily  found  what  they 
sought,  and  both  obstinately  refused  to  see  any  thing  but 
what  they  sought.  The  champions  of  the  Stuarts  oould 
easily  point  out  instances  of  oppression  exercised  on  the 
subject..  The  defenders  of  the  Roundheads  could  as  easily 
produce  instances  of  determined  and  successful  resistance 
offered  to  the  crown.  The  Tories  quoted,  from  ancient 
writings,  expressions  almost  as  servile  as  were  heard  from 
the  pulpit  of  Mainwaring.  The  Whigs  discovered  ex- 
pressions as  bold  and  severe  as  any  that  resounded  from 
the  judgment-seat  of  Bradshaw.  One  set  of  writers  cul- 
duced  numerous  instances  in  which  kings  had  extorted 
money  without  the  authority  of  Parliament.  Another  set 
cited  cases  in  which  the  Parliament  had  assumed  to  itself 
the  power  of  inflicting  punishment  on  kings.  Those  who 
saw  only  one  half  of  the  evidence  would  have  concluded 
that  the  Plantagenets  were  as  absolute  as  the  sultans  of 
Turkey ;  those  who  saw  only  the  other  half  would  have 
concluded  that  the  Plantagenets  had  as  little  real  power 
as  the  doges  of  Venice ;  and  both  conclusions  would  have 
been  equally  remote  from  the  truth. 

The  old  English  government  was  one  of  a  class  of  lim- 
ited monarchies  which  sprang  up  in  Western  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which,  notwithstanding 
many  diversities,  bore  to  one  another  a  strong  family  like- 
ness. That  there  should  have  been  such  a  likeness  is  not 
strange.  The  countries  in  which  those  monarchies  arose 
had  been  provinces  of  the  same  great  civilized  empiie, 
and  had  been  overrun  and  conquered,  about  the  same 
time,  by  tribes  of  the  same  rude  and  warlike  nation. 
They  were  members  of  the  same  great  coalition  against 
Islam.  They  were  in  communion  with  the  same  superb 
and  ambitious  Church.  Their  polity  naturally  took  the 
same  form.  They  had  institutions  derived  partly  from 
imperial  Rome,  partly  from  papal  Rome,  partly  from  the 
old  Germany.  All  had  kings ;  and  in  all  the  kingly  office 
became,  by  degrees,  strictly  hereditary.     All  had  nobles 
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bearing  titles  which  had  originally  indicated  military  rank. 
The  dignity  of  knighthood,  the  roles  of  heraldry,  were 
common  to  all.  All  had  richly-endowed  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishments, municipal  corporations  enjoying  large  fran- 
chises, and  senates  whose  consent  was  necessary  to  the 
validity  of  some  public  acts. 

Of  these  kindred  constitutions  the  English  was,  from 
an  early  period,  justly  reputed  the  best.  The  preroga- 
tives of  the  sovereign  were  uiidoubtedly  extensive.  The 
spirit  of  religion  and  the  spirit  of  chivalry  concurred  to 
exalt  his  dignity.  The  sacred  oil  had  been  poured  on  his 
head.  It  was  no  disparagement  to  the  bravest  and  no- 
blest knights  to  kneel  at  his  feet.  His  person  was  invi- 
olable. He  alone  was  entitled  to  convoke  the  estates  of 
the  realm.  He  could,  at  his  pleasure,  dismiss  them ;  and 
his  assent  was  necessary  to  aU  their  legislative  acts.  Ho 
was  the  chief  of  the  executive  administration,  the  sole  or- 
gan of  communication  with  foreign  powers,  the  captain 
of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  state,  the  fountain 
of  justice,  of  mercy,  and  of  honor.  He  had  large  powers 
for  the  regulation  of  trade.  It  was  by  him  that  money 
was  coined,  that  weights  and  measures  were  fixed,  that 
marts  and  havens  were  appointed.  His  ecclesiastical  pa- 
tronage was  immense.  His  hereditary  revenues,  econom- 
ically administered,  suiEced  to  meet  the  ordinary  charges 
of  government.  His  own  domains  were  of  vast  extent. 
He  was  also  feudal  lord  paramount  of  the  whole  soil  of 
his  kingdom,  and,  in  that  capacity,  possessed  many  lu- 
crative and  many  formidable  rights,  which  enabled  him 
to  annoy  and  depress  those  who  thwarted  him,  and  to  en- 
rich and  aggrandize,  without  any  cost  to  himself,  those 
who  enjoyed  his  favor. 

But  his  power,  though  ample,  was  limited  by  three 
great  constitutional  principles,  so  ancient  that  none  can 
say  when  they  began  to  exist ;  so  potent  that  their  nat- 
ural development,  continued  through  many  generations, 
has  produced  the  order  of  things  under  which  we  now  live. 

First,  the  king  could  not  legislate  without  the  conseni 
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of  his  Parliament.  Seoondly,  he  could  impose  no  taxes 
without  the  consent  of  his  Parliament.  Thirdly,  he  was 
bound  to  conduct  the  executive  administration  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  if  he  broke  those  laws,  his 
advisers  and  his  agents  were  responsible. 

No  candid  Tory  will  deny  that  these  principles  hcul, 
five  hundred  years  ago,  acquired  the  authority  of  funda- 
mental rules.  On  the  other  hand,  no  candid  Whig  will 
affirm  that  they  wer%  till  a  later  period,  cleared  from  all 
ambiguity,  or  followed  out  to  all  their  consequences.  A 
constitution  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  not,  like  a  constitu- 
tion of  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  century,  created  en- 
tire by  a  single  act,  and  fully  set  forth  in  a  single  docu- 
ment. It  is  only  in  a  refined  and  speculative  age  that  a 
polity  is  constructed  on  system.  In  rude  societies  the 
progress  of  government  resembles  the  progress  of  language 
and  of  versification.  Rude  societies  have  language,  and 
often  copious  and  energetic  language,  but  they  l^aye  no 
scientific  grammar,  no  definitions  of  nouns  and  verbs,  no 
names  for  declensions,  moods,  tenses,  and  voices.  Rude 
societies  have  versification,  and  often  versification  of  great 
power  and  sweetness,  but  they  have  no  metrical  canons ; 
and  the  minstrel  whose  numbers,  regulated  solely  by  his 
ear,  are  the  delight  of  his  audience,  would  himself  be  un- 
able to  say  of  how  many  dactyls  and  trochees  each  of  his 
lines  consists.  As  eloquence  exists  before  syntax,  and 
song  before  prosody,  so  government  may  exist  in  a  high 
degree  of  excellence  long  before  the  limits  of  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  power  have  been  traced  with  pre- 
cision. 

It  was  thus  in  our  country.  The  line  which  bounded 
the  royal  prerogative,  though  in  general  sufficiently  clear, 
had  not  every  where  been  drawn  with  accuracy  and  dis- 
tinctness. There  was,  therefore,  near  the  border  some 
debatable  ground  on  which  incursions  and  reprisals  con- 
tinued to  take  place,  till,  after  ages  of  strife,  plain  and 
durable  landmarks  were  at  length  set  up.  It  may  be  in- 
structive to  note  in  what  way,  and  to  what  extent,  our 
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ancient  sovereigns  were  in  the  habit  of  violating  the  three 
great  principles  by  which  the  liberties  of  the  nation  werr 
protected. 

No  English  king  has  ever  laid  claim  to  the  general 
legislative  power.  The  most  violent  and  imperious  Plan- 
tagenet  never  fancied  himself  competent  to  enact,  with- 
out the  consent  of  his  great  council,  that  a  jury  should 
consist  of  ten  persons  instead  of  twelve,  that  a  widow's 
dower  should  be  a  fourth  part  instefd  of  a  third,  that  per- 
jury should  be  a  felony,  or  that  the  custom  of  gavelkind 
should  be  introduced  into  Yorkshire.^  But  the  king  had 
the  power  of  pardoning  offenders ;  and  there  is  one  point 
at  which  the  power  of  pardoning  and  the  power  of  legis- 
lating seem  to  fade  into  each  other,  and  may  easily,  at 
least  in  a  simple  age,  be  confounded.  A  penal  statute  is 
virtually  annulled  if  the  penalties  which  it  imposes  are 
regularly  remitted  as  often  as  they  are  incurred.  The 
sovereign  was  undoubtedly  competent  to  remit  penalties 
without  limit.  He  was  therefore  competent  to  annul  vir- 
tually a  penal  statute.  It  might  seem  that  there  could  be 
no  serious  objection  to  his  doing  formally  what  he  might 
do  virtually.  Thus,  with  the  help  of  subtle  and  courtly 
lawyers,  grew  up,  on  the  doubtfiil  irontier  which  sepa- 
rates executive  from  legislative  functions,  that  great  anom- 
aly known  as  the  dispensing  power. 

That  the  king  could  not  impose  taxes  without  the  con- 
sent of  Parliament  is  admitted  to  have  been,  from  time 
immemorial,  a  fundamental  law  of  England.  It  was 
among  the  articles  which  John  was  compelled  by  the  bar- 
ons to  sign.  Edward  the  First  ventured  to  break  through 
the  rule ;  but,  able,  powerful,  and  popular  as  he  was,  he 
encountered  an  opposition  to  which  he  found  it  expedient 
to  yield.  He  covenanted  accordingly,  in  express  terms,  for 
himself  and  his  heirs,  that  they  would  never  again  levy 
any  aid  without  the  assent  and  good-will  of  the  estates 
of  the  realm.     His  powerful  and  victorious  grandson  at- 

*  This  IB  excellently  put  by  Mr.  Hallam,  ia  the  fint  chapter  of  his  Consti 
tational  History. 
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tempted  to  violate  this  solemn  compact ;  but  the  attempt 
was  strenuously  withstood.  At  length  the  Plantagenets 
gave  up  the  point  in  despair ;  but,  though  they  ceased  to 
infringe  the  law  openly^  they  occasionally  contrived,  by 
evading  it,  to  procure  an  extraordinary  supply  for  a  tem- 
porary purpose.  They  were  interdicted  from  taxing,  but 
they  claimed  the  right  of  begging  and  borrowing.  They 
therefore  sometimes  begged  in  a  tone  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  that  of  ^mmand,  and  sometimes  borrowed 
with  small  thought  of  repaying.  But  the  fact  that  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  disguise  these  exactions  under 
the  names  of  benevolences  and  loans  sufficiently  proves 
that  the  authority  of  the  great  constitutional  rule  was 
universally  recognized. 

The  principle  that  the  King  of  England  was  bound  to 
conduct  the  administration  according  to  law,  and  that,  if 
he  did  any  thing  against  law,  his  advisers  and  agents 
were,  answerable,  was  established  at  a  very  early  period, 
as  the  severe  judgments  pronounced  and  executed  on  many 
royal  favorites  sufficiently  prove.  It  is,  however,  certam 
that  the  rights  of  individuals  were  often  violated  by  the 
Plantagenets,  and  that  the  injured  parties  were  often  un- 
able to  obtain  redress.  According  to  law,  no  Englishman 
could  be  arrested  or  detained  in  confinement  merely  by 
the  mandate  of  the  sovereign.  In  fact,  persons  obnoxious 
to  the  government  were  frequently  imprisoned  without 
any  other  authority  than  a  royal  order.  According  to 
law,  torture,  the  disgrace  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence, 
could  not,  in  any  circumstances,  be  infficted  on  an  En- 
glish subject.  Nevertheless,  during  the  troubles  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  a  rack  was  introduced  into  the  Tower, 
and  was  occasionally  used  under  the  plea  of  political  ne- 
cessity. But  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  infer  from  such 
irregularities  that  the  English  monarchs  were,  either  in 
theory  or  in  practice,  absolute.  We  live  in  a  highly  civ- 
ilized society,  in  which  intelligence  is  so  rapidly  diffused 
by  means  of  the  press  and  of  the  post-office,  that  any  gross 
act  of  oppression  committed  in  any  part  of  our  island  is. 
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in  a  few  hotirs,  discussed  by  millions.  If  an  English  sov- 
ereign were  now  to  immure  a  subject  in  defiance  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  or  to  put  a  conspirator  to  the  tor- 
ture, the  whole  nation  would  be  instantly  electrified  by 
the  news.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  state  of  society  was 
widely  different.  Rarely  and  with  great  difficulty  did  the 
wrongs  of  individuals  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  pub- 
lic. A  man  might  be  illegally  confined  during  many 
months  in  the  castle  of  Carlisle  or  Norwich,  and  no  whis- 
per of  the  transaction  might  reach  London.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  rack  had  been  many  years  in  use  before 
the  great  majority  of  the  nation  had  the  least  suspicion 
that  it  was  ever  employed.  Nor  were  our  ancestors  by 
any  means  so  much  alive  as  we  are  to  the  importcmce  of 
maintaining  great  general  rules.  We  have  been  taught 
by  long  experience  that  we  can  not,  without  danger,  suf- 
fer any  breach  of  the  Constitution  to  pass  unnoticed.  It 
is  therefore  now  universally  held  that  a  government  which 
unnecessarily  exceeds  its  powers  ought  to  be  visited  with 
severe  parliamentary  censure,  and  that  a  government 
which,  under  the  pressure  of  a  great  exigency,  and  with 
pure  intentions,  has  exceeded  its  powers,  ought,  without 
delay,  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  an  act  of  indemnity 
But  such  were  not  the  feelings  of  the  Englishmen  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  They  were  little  dis- 
posed to  contend  for  a  principle  merely  as  a  principle,  or 
to  cry  out  against  an  irregularity  which  was  not  also  felt 
to  be  a  grievance.  As  long  as  the  general  spirit  of  the 
administration  was  mild  and  popular,  they  were  willing 
to  allow  some  latitude  to  their  sovereign.  If,  for  ends 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  good,  he  exerted  a  vigor  be-* 
yond  the  law,  they  not  only  forgave,  but  applauded  him  \ 
and,  while  they  enjoyed  security  and  prosperity  under  his 
rule,  were  but  too  ready  to  believe  that  whoever  had  iji- 
curred  his  displeasure  had  deserved  it.  But  to  this  in- 
dulgence there  was  a  limit ;  nor  was  that  king  wise  who 
presumed  far  on  the  forbearance  of  the  English  people. 
They  might  sometimes  allow  him  to  overstep  the  consti- 
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tutional  line,  but  they  also  claimed  the  privilege  of  over- 
stepping that  line  themselves,  whenever  his  encroach- 
ments were  so  serious  as  to  excite  alarm.  If,  not  con- 
tent with  occasionally  oppressing  individuals,  he  dared  to 
oppress  great  masses,  his  subjects  promptly  appealed  to 
the  laws,  and,  that  appeal  failing,  appealed  as  promptly 
to  the  God  of  battles. 

They  might,  indeed,  safely  tolerate  a  king  in  a  few 
excesses,  for  they  had  in  reserve  a  check  which  soon 
brought  the  fiercest  and  proudest  king  to  reason,  the  check 
of  physical  force.  It  is  difficult  for  an  Englishman  of 
the  nineteenth  century  to  image  to  himself  the  facility 
and  rapidity  with  which^  four  hundred  years  ago,  this 
check  was  applied.  The  people  have  long  unlearned  the 
use  of  arms.  The  art  of  war  has  been  carried  to  a  pur- 
fection  unknown  to  our  forefathers,  and  the  knowledge 
of  that  art  is  confined,  to  a  particular  class.  A  hundred 
thousand  troops,  well  disciplined  and  conmianded,  will 
keep  down  millions  of  plowmen  and  artisans.  A  few 
regiments  of  household  troops  are  sufficient  to  overawe  all 
the  discontented  spirits  of  a  large  capital.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  effect  of  the  constant  progress  of  wealth  has 
been  to  make  insurrection  far  more  terrible  to  thinking 
men  than  maladministration.  Immense  sums  have  been 
expended  on  works  which,  if  a  rebellion  broke  out,  might 
perish  in  a  few  hours.  The  mass  of  movable  wealth  col- 
lected in  the  shops  and  warehouses  of  London  alone  ex- 
ceeds five  hundred  fold  that  which  the  whole  island  con- 
tained in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets,  and  if  the  gov- 
ernment were  subverted  by  physical  force,  all  this  mova- 
ble wealth  would  be  exposed  to  imminent  risk  of  spolia-' 
tion  and  destruction.  Still  greater  would  be  the  risk  to 
public  credit,  on  which  thousands  of  families  directly  de- 
pend for  subsistence,  and  with  which  the  credit  of  the 
whole  commercial  world  is  inseparably  connected.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  civil  war  of  a  week  on  En- 
glish ground  would  now  produce  disasters  which  would 
be  felt  firom  the  Hoangho  to  the  Missouri,  and  of  which 
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the  traces  woald  be  discernible  at  the  distance  of  a  centu- 
ry. In  such  a  state  of  society  resistance  must  be  regarded 
as  a  cure  more  desperate  than  almost  any  malady  which 
can  afflict  the  state.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  on  the  con- 
trary, resistance  was  an  ordinary  remedy  for  political  dis- 
tempers ;  a  remedy  which  was  al%?^ays  at  hand,  and  which, 
though  doubtless  sharp  at  the  moment,  produced  no  deep 
ur  lasting  ill  effects.  If  a  popular  chief  raised  his  stand- 
ard in  a  popular  cause,  an  irregular  army  could  be  as- 
sembled in  a  day.  Regular  army  there  was  none.  Every 
man  had  a  slight  tincture  of  soldiership,  and  scarcely  any 
man  more  than  a  slight  tincture.  The  national  wealth 
consisted  chiefly  in  flocks  and  herds,  in  the  hcurvest  of  the 
year,  and  in  the  simple  buildings  inhabited  by  the  people. 
All  the  furniture,  the  stock  of  shops,  the  machinery  which 
could  be  found  in  the  realm,  was  of  less  value  than  the 
property  which  some  single  parishes  now  contain.  Man- 
ufactures were  rude,  credit  almost  unknown.  Society, 
therefore,  recovered  from  the  shock  as  soon  as  the  actual 
conflict  was  over.  The  calamities  of  civil  war  were  con- 
fined to  the  slaughter  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  to  a  few 
subsequent  executions  and  confiscations.  In  a  week  the 
peasant  wa^  driving  his  team  and  the  esquire  flying  bis 
hawks  over  the  field  of  Towton  or  of  Bosworth,  as  if  qo 
extraordinary  event  had  interrupted  the  regular  course  of 
'         human  life. 

I  A  himdred  and  sixty  years  have  now  ekpsed  since  the 

I  English  people  have  by  force  subverted  a  government. 
,  During  the  hundred  and  sixty  years  which  preceded  the 
union  of  the  Roses,  nine  kings  reigned  in  England.  Six 
j  of  these  nine  kings  were  deposed ;  five  lost  their  lives  as 
!  well  as  their  crowns.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  any 
j  comparison  between  our  ancient  and  our  modern  polity 
must  lead  to  most  erroneous  conclusions,  unless  large  al- 
I  lowa^ce  be  made  for  the  effect  of  that  restraiat  which  re- 
sistance and  the  fear  of  resistance  constantly  imposed  on 
the  Plantagenets.  As  our  ancestors  had  against  tyranny 
a  most  important  security  which  we  want,  they  might 
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safely  dispense  with  some  securities  to  which  wo  justly  at- 
tach the  highest  importance.  As  we  can  not,  without  the 
risk  of  evils  from  which  the  imagination  recoils,  employ 
physical  force  as  a  check  on  misgovernment,  it  is  evidently 
our  wisdom  to  keep  all  the  constitutional  checks  on  mis- 
government  in  the  high^t  state  of  efficiency,  to  watch 
with  jealousy  the  first  beginnings  of  encroachment,  and 
never  to  suffer  irregularities,  even  when  harmless  in  them- 
selves, to  pass  unchallenged,  lest  they  acquire  the  force 
of  precedents.  Four  hundred  years  ago  such  minute  vig- 
ilance might  seem  unnecesscury.  A  nation  of  hardy  arch- 
ers  and  spearmen  might,  with  small  risk  to  its  liberties, 
connive  at  some  illegal  acts  on  the  part  of  a  prince  whose 
general  administration  was  good,  and  whose  throne  was 
not  defended  by  a  single  company  of  regular  soldiers. 

Under  this  system,  rude  as  it  may  appear  when  com- 
pared with  those  elaborate  constitutions  of  which  the  last 
seventy  years  have  been  fruitful,  the  English  long  en- 
joyed a  large  measure  of  freedom  and  happiness.  Though 
during  the  feeble  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  the  state  was 
torn  first  by  factions,  and  at  length  by  civil  war ;  though 
Edward  the  Fourth  was  a  prince  of  dissolute  and  impe- 
rious character ;  though  Richard  the  Third  has  generally 
been  represented  as  a  monster  of  depravity ;  though  the 
exactions  of  Henry  the  Seventh  caused  great  repining,  it 
is  certain  that  our  ancestors,  under  those  kings,  were  far 
better  governed  than  the  Belgians  under  Philip,  surnamed 
the  Good,  or  the  French  under  that  Louis  who  was  styled 
•the  father  of  his  people.  Even  while  the  wars  of  the 
Roses  were  actually  raging,  our  country  appears  to  have 
been  in  a  happier  condition  than  the  neighboring  realms 
during  years  of  profound  peace.  Comines  was  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  statesmen  of  his  time.  He  had  seen  all 
the  richest  and  most  highly-civilized  parts  of  the  Continent. 
He  had  lived  in  the  opulent  towns  of  Flanders,  the  Man- 
ohestors  and  Liverpools  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  had 
visited  Florence,  recently  adorned  by  the  magnificence  of 
Lorenzo,  and  Veniod,  not  yet  humbled  by  the  confode- 
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rates  of  Cambray.  This  eminent  man  deliberately  pro- 
noanced  England  to  be  the  best  governed  country  of 
which  he  had  any  knowledge.  Her  Constitution  he  em- 
phatically designated  as  a  just  and  holy  thing,  which, 
while  it  protected  the  people,  really  slarengthened  the 
hands  of  a  prince  who  respected  «it.  In  no  other  country, 
he  said,  were  men  so  effectually  secured  from  wrong. 
The'  calamities  produced  by  our  intestine  wars  seemed  to 
him  to  be  confined  to  the  nobles  and  the  fighting  men, 
and  to  leave  no  traces  such  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
see  elsewhere,  no  ruined  dwellings,  no  depopulated  cities. 
It  was  not  only  by  the  efficiency  of  the  restraints  im- 
posed on  the  royal  prerogative  that  England  was  culvan- 
tageously  distinguished  from  most  of  the  neighboring 
countries.  A  peculiarity  equally  important,  though  less 
noticed,  was  the  relation  in  which  the  nobility  stood  here 
to  the  commonalty.  There  was  a  strong  hereditary  aris- 
tocracy ;  but  it  was,  of  all  hereditary  aristocracies,  the  least 
insolent  and  exclusive.  It  had  none  of  the  invidious  char- 
acter of  a  caste.  It  was  constantly  receiving  members 
from  the  people,  and  constantly  sending  down  members 
to  mingle  with  the  people.  Any  gentleman  might  be- 
come a  peer.  The  younger  son  of  a  peer  was  but  a  gen- 
tleman. Grandsons  of  peers  yielded  precedence  to  new- 
ly-made knights.  The  dignity  of  knighthood  was  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  man  who  could  by  diligence  and 
thrift  realize  a  good  estate,  or  who  could  attract  notice 
by  his  valor  in  a  battle  or  a  siege.  It  was  regarded  as 
no  disparagement  for  the  daughter  of  a  duke,  nay,  of  a 
royal  duke,  to  espouse  a  distinguished  commoner.  Thus 
Sir  John  Howard  married  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Mow- 
bray, duke  of  Norfolk.  Sir  Richard  Pole  married  the 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  daughter  of  George,  duke  of  Clar- 
ence. Good  blood  was  indeed  held  in  high  respect ;  but 
between  good  blood  and  the  privileges  of  peerage  there 
was,  most  fortunately  for  our  country,  no  necessary  con- 
nection. Pedigrees  as  long,  and  scutcheons  as  old,  were 
to  be  found  out  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  in  it.     There 
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were  new  men  who  bore  the  highest  titles.  There  were 
untitled  men  well  known  to  be  descended  from  knights  who 
had  broken  the  Saxon  ranks  at  Hastings  and  scaled  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem.  There  were  Bohuns,  Mowbrays,  De 
Veres,  nay,  kinsmen  of  the  house  of  Plantagenet,  with 
no  higher  addition  than  that  of  esquire,  and  with  no  civil 
privileges  beyond  those  enjoyed  by  every  farmer  and  shop- 
keeper.  There  was,  therefore,  here  no  line  like  that  which 
in  some  other  countries  divided  the  patrician  from  the  ple- 
beian. The  yeoman  was  not  inclined  to  murmur  at  dig- 
nities to  which  his  own  children  might  rise.  The  grandee 
was  not  inclined  to  insult  a  class  intp  which  his  own 
children  must  descend. 

After  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  links  which 
connected  the  nobility  and  the  commonalty  became  closer 
and  more  numerous  than  ever.  The  extent  of  the  destruc- 
tion which  had  fallen  on  the  old  aristocracy  may  be  in- 
ferred from  a  single  circumstance.  In  the  year  1451 
Henry  the  Sixth  summoned  fifty-three  temporal  lords  to 
Parliament.  The  temporal  lords  summoned  by  Henry 
the  Seventh  to  the  Parliament  of  1485  were  only  twenty- 
nine,  and  of  these  twenty-nine  several  hcwi  recently  been 
elevated  to  the  peerage.  During  the  following  century 
the  ranks  of  the  nobility  were  largely  recruited  from 
among  the  gentry.  The  constitution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  tended  greatly  to  promote  the  salutary  inter- 
mixture of  classes.  The  knight  of  the  shire  was  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  baron  and  the  shopkeeper.  On 
the  same  benches  on  which  sat  the  goldsmiths,  drapers, 
and  grocers  who  had  been  returned  to  Parliament  by  the 
oonmiercial  towns,  sat  also  members  who,  in  any  other 
country,  would  have  been  called  noblemen,  hereditary 
lords  of  manors,  entitled  to  hold  courts  and  to  bear  coat 
armor,  and  able  to  trace  back  an  honorable  descent  through 
many  generations.  Some  of  them  were  younger  sons  and 
brothers  of  great  lords.  Others  could  boast  even  of  roy- 
al blood.  At  length  the  eldest  son  of  an  earl  of  Bedfoid, 
called  in  courtesy  by  the  second  title  of  his  father,  offered 
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nimself  as  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  others.  Seated  in  that 
house,  the  heirs  of  the  grandees  of  the  realm  naturally 
became  as  zealous  for  its  privileges  as  any  of  the  humble 
burgesses  with  whom  they  were  mingled.  Thus  our  de- 
mocracy was,  from  an  early  peftod,  the  moat  aristocratic, 
and  our  aristocracy  the  most  democratic  in  the  world ;  a 
peculiarity  which  has  lasted  down  to  the  present  day,  and 
which  has  produced  many  important  moral  and  politicsd 
effects. 

The  government  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  of  his  son,  and 
of  his  grand-children,  was,  on  the  whole,  more  arbitrary 
than  that  of  the  Plantagenets.  Personal  character  may 
in  some  degree  explain  the  difference,  for  courage  and 
force  of  will  were  common  to  all  the  men  and  women  of 
the  house  of  Tudor.  They  exercised  their  power  during 
a  period  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  always  with  vig- 
or, often  with  violence,  sometimes  with  cruelty.  They, 
in  imitation  of  the  dynasty  which  had  preceded  them,  oc- 
casionally invaded  the  rights  of  individuals,  occasionally 
exacted  taxes  under  the  name  of  loans  and  gifts,  occasion- 
ally dispensed  with  penal  statutes,  and,  though  they  nev- 
er presumed  to  enact  any  permanent  law  by  their  own  au- 
thority, occfitsionally  took  upon  themselves,  when  Parlia- 
ment was  not  sitting,  to  meet  temporary  exigencies  by 
temporary  edicts.  It  was,  however,  impossible  for  the 
Tudors  to  carry  oppression  beyond  a  certain  point;  for 
they  had  no  armed  force,  and  they  were  surrounded  by  an 
armed  people.  The  palace  was  guarded  by  a  few  domes- 
tics, whom  the  array  of  a  single  shire,  or  of  a  single  ward 
of  London,  could  with  ease  have  overpowered.  These 
haughty  princes  were  therefore  under  a  restraint  stronger 
than  any  which  mere  laws  can  impose— -under  a  restraint 
which  did  not,  indeed,  prevent  them  from  sometimes  treat- 
ing an  individual  in  an  arbitrary  and  even  in  a  barbarous 
manner,  but  which  effectually  secured  the  nation  against 
general  and  long-continued  oppression,  ^hey  might  safe- 
ly be  tyrants  within  the  precinct  of  the  court,  but  it  was 
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necessary  for  them  to  watch  with  constant  anxiety  the 
temper  of  the  country.  Henry  the  Eighth,  for  example, 
encountered  no  opposition  when  he  wished  to  send  Buck* 
ingham  and  Surrey,  Anne  Boleyn  and  Lady  Salisbury, 
to  the  scaffold ;  but  when,  without  the  consent  of  Par- 
liament, he  demanded  of  his  subjects  a  contribution 
amounting  to  one  sixth  of  their  goods,  he  soon  found  it 
necessary  to  retract.  The  cry  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
was  that  they  were  English  and  not  French,  freemen  and 
not  slaves.  In  Kent  the  royal  commissioners  fled  for  their 
lives.  In  Suffolk  four  thouscmd  men  appeared  in  arms. 
The  king's  lieutenants  in  that  county  vainly  exerted  them- 
selves to  raise  an  army.  Those  who  did  not  join  the  in- 
surrection declared  that  they  would  not  fight  against  their 
brethren  in  such  a  quarrel.  Henry,  proud  and  self-will- 
ed as  he  was,  shrank,  not  without  reason,  from  a  con- 
flict with  the  roused  spirit  of  the  nation.  He  had  before 
his  eyes  the  fate  of  his  predecessors  who  had  perished  at 
Berkeley  and  Pomfret.  He  not  only  canceled  his  illegal 
commissions  ;  he  not  only  granted  a  general  pardon  to  all 
the  malcontents,  but  he  publicly  and  solemnly  apologized 
for  his  infraction  of  the  laws. 

His  conduct,  on  this  occasion,  well  illustrates  the  whole 
policy  of  his  house.  The  temper  of  the  princes  of  that 
line  was  hot,  and  their  spirit  high ;  but  they  understood 
the  temper  of  the  nation  which  they  governed,  and  never 
once,  like  some  of  their  predecessors,  and  some  of  their 
successors,  carried  obstinacy  to  a  fatal  point.  The  dis- 
cretion of  the  Tudors  was  such,  that  their  power,  though 
it  was  often  resisted,  was  never  subverted.  The  reign 
of  every  one  of  them  was  disturbed  by  formidable  discon- 
tents ;  but  the  government  never  failed  either  to  sooth 
the  mutineers,  or  to  conquer  and  punish  them.  Some- 
times, by  timely  concessions,  it  succeeded  in  averting 
civil  hostilities ;  but  in  general  it  stood  firm,  and  called 
for  help  on  the  nation.  The  nation  obeyed  the  call,  ral- 
lied round  the  sovereign,  and  enabled  him  to  quell  the 
disaffected  minority. 
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Thus,  from  the  age  of  Henry  the  Third  to  the  age  of  \ 
Blizabeth,  England  grew  and  flourished  under  a  polity 
whioh  oontained  the  germ  of  our  present  institutions,  and 
which,  though  not  very  exactly  defined  or  very  exactly 
observed,  was  yet  effectually  prevented  £rom  degenerating 
into  despotism,  by  the  awe  in  which  the  governors  stood 
of  the  spirit  and  strength  of  the  governed. 

But  such  a  polity  is  suited  only  to  a  particular  stage 
in  the  progress  of  society.  The  same  causes  which  pro- 
duce a  division  of  labor  in  the  peaceful  arts,  must  at  length 
make  war  a  distinct  science  and  a  distinct  trcule.  A 
time  arrives  when  the  use  of  arms  begins  to  occupy  the 
entire  attention  of  a  separate  class.  It  soon  appears  that 
peasants  and  burghers,  however  brave,  are  unable  to  stand 
their  ground  against  veteran  soldiers,  whose  whole  life  is 
a  preparation  for  the  day  of  battle,  whose  nerves  have  been 
braced  by  long  familiarity  with  danger,  and  whose  move- 
ments have  all  the  precision  of  clockwork.  It  is  felt  that 
the  defense  of  nations  can  no  longer  be  safely  intrusted  to 
warriors  taken  from  the  plow  or  the  loom  for  a  campaign 
of  forty  days.  If  any  state  forms  a  great  regular  army, 
the  bordering  states  must  imitate  the  example,  or  must 
submit  to  a  foreign  yoke.  But,  where  a  great  regular 
army  exists,  limited  monarchy,  such  as  it  was  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  can  exist  no  longer.  The  sovereign  is  at 
once  emancipated  from  what  had  been  the  chief  restraint 
on  his  power,  and  he  inevitably  becomes  absolute,  unless 
he  is  subjected  to  checks  such  as  would  be  superfluous 
in  a  society  where  all  are  soldiers  occasionally,  and  none 
permanently. 

With  the  danger  came  also  the  means  of  escape.  In 
the  monarchies  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  power  of  the  sword 
belonged  to  the  prince,  but  the  power  of  the  purse  be- 
longed to  the  nation ;  and  the  progress  of  civilization, 
as  it  made  the  sword  of  the  prince  more  and  more  for- 
midable to  the  nation,  made  the  purse  of  the  nation  more 
and  more  necessary  to  the  prince.  His  hereditary  reve- 
nues would  no  longer  suffice,  even  for  the  expenses  of 
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civil  government.  It  was  utterly  impossible  that,  with- 
out a  regular  and  extensive  system  of  taxation,  he  could 
keep  in  constant  efficiency  a  great  body  of  disciplined 
troops.  The  policy  which  the  parliamentary  assemblies 
of  Europe  ought  to  have  adopted  was  to  take  their  stand 
firmly  on  their  constitutional  right  to  give  or  withhold 
money,  and  resolutely  to  refuse  funds  for  the  support  of 
armies,  till  ample  securities  had  been  provided  against 
despotism. 

This  wise  policy  was  followed  in  our  country  alone. 
In  the  neighboring  kingdoms  great  military  establishments 
were  formed ;  no  new  safeguards  for  public  liberty  were 
devised ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  old  parlia- 
mentary institutions  every  where  ceased  to  exist.  In 
France,  where  they  had  always  been  feeble,  they  languish- 
ed, and  at  length  died  of  mere  weakness.  In  Spain,  where 
they  had  been  as  strong  as  in  any  part  of  Europe,  they 
struggled  fiercely  for  life,  but  struggled  too  late.  The 
mechanics  of  Toledo  and  Valladolid  vainly  defended  the 
privileges  of  the  Castilian  Cortes  against  the  veteran  bat- 
talions of  Charles  the  Fifth.  As  vainly,  in  the  next  gen- 
eration, did  the  citizens  of  Saragossa  stand  up  against 
Philip  the  Second  for  the  old  constitution  of  Aragon. 
One  after  another,  the  great  national  councils  of  the  conti- 
nental monarchies — councils  once  scarcely  less  proud  and 
powerful  than  those  which  sat  at  Westminster — sank  into 
utter  insignificance.  If  they  met,  they  met  merely  as  our 
Convocation  now  meets,  to  go  through  some  venerable  form. 

In  England  events  took  a  different  course.  This  singu- 
la felicity  she  owed  chiefly  to  her  insular  situation.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  great  military  estab- 
lishments were  indispensable  to  the  dignity,  and  even  to 
the  safety  of  the  French  and  Spanish  monarchies.  If  ei- 
ther of  those  two  powers  had  disarmed,  it  would  soon  have 
been  compelled  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  the  other. 
But  England,  protected  by  the  sea  against  invasion,  and 
rarely  engaged  in  warlike  operations  on  the  Continent, 
WCU8  not  as  yet  under  the  necessity  of  employing  regular 
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troops.  The  sixteenth  oentury,  the  seventeenth  century, 
found  her  still  without  a  standing  army.  At  the  oom- 
mencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  political  science, 
had  made  considerable  progress.  The  fate  of  the  Spanish 
Cortes  and  of  the  French  States-General  had  given  solemn 
warning  to  our  Parliaments ;  and  our  Parliaments,  fully,' 
aware  of  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  danger,  adopt- 
f*dj  in  good  time,  a  system  of  tactics  which,  after  a  con- 
t3st  protracted  through  three  generations,  was  at  length 
successful. 

Almost  every  writer  who  has  treated  of  that  contest 
has  been  desirous  to  show  that  his  own  party  was  the 
party  which  was  struggling  to  preserve  the  old  Constitu- 
tion unaltered.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  old  Con- 
stitution could  not  be  preserved  unaltered.  A  law,  be- 
yond the  control  of  human  wisdom,  had  decreed  that  there 
should  no  longer  be  governments  of  that  peculiar  class 
which,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  had  been 
common  throughout  Europe.  The  question,  therefore, 
was  not  whether  our  polity  should  undergo  a  change,  but 
what  the  nature  of  the  change  should  be.  The  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  and  mighty  force  had  disturbed  the  old 
equilibrium,  and  had  turned  one  limited  monarchy  after 
another  into  an  absolute  monarchy.  What  had  happened 
elsewhere  would  assuredly  have  happened  here,  unless  the 
balance  had  been  redressed  by  a  great  transfer  of  power 
from  the  crown  to  the  Parliament.  Our  princes  were 
about  to  have  at  their  command  mecms  of  coercion  such 
as  no  Plantagenet  or  Tudor  had  ever  possessed.  They 
must  inevitably  have  become  despots,  unless  they  had 
been,  at  the  same  time,  placed  under  restraints  to  which 
no  Plantagenet  or  Tudor  had  ever  been  subject. 

It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that,  had  none  but  political 
causes  been  at  work,  the  seventeenth  century  would  not 
have  passed  away  without  a  fierce  conflict  between  our 
kings  and  their  Parliaments.  But  other  causes  of  perhaps 
greater  potency  contributed  to  produce  the  same  effect 
While  the  government  of  the  Tudors  was  in  its  highest 
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vigor  took  place  an  event  which  has  colored  the  destiniea 
of  all  Christian  nations,  and  in  an  especial  manner  the 
destinies  of  England.  Twice  during  the  Middle  Ages 
the  mind  of  Europe  had  risen  up  against  the  domination 
of  Rome.  The  first  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  south 
of  France.  The  energy  of  Innocent  the  Third,  the  zeal 
of  the  young  orders  of  Francis  and  Dominic,  and  the  fe- 
rocity of  the  Crusaders  whom  the  priesthood  let  loose  on 
an  unwarlike  population,  crushed  the  Albigenaian  church- 
es. The  second  Reformation  had  its  origin  in  England, 
and  spread  to  Bohemia.  The  Council  of  Constance,  by 
removing  some  ecclesiastical  disorders  which  had  given 
scandal  to  Christendom,  and  the  princes  of  Europe,  by 
unsparingly  using  fire  and  sword  against  the  heretics, 
succeeded  in  arresting  and  turning  back  the  movement. 
Nor  is  this  much  to  be  regretted.  The  sympathies  of  a 
Protestant,  it  ia  true,  will  naturally  be  on  the  side  of  the 
Albigensians  and  of  the  Lollards;  yet  an  enlightened 
and  temperate  Protestant  will  perhaps  be  disposed  to 
doubt  whether  the  success,  either  of  the  Albigensians  or 
of  the  Lollards,  would,  on  the  whole,  have  promoted  the 
happiness  and  virtue  of  mankind.  Corrupt  as  the  Church 
of  Rome  was,  there  is  reason  to  beliieve  that,  if  the  Church 
had  been  overthrown  in  the  twelfth  or  even  in  the  four 
teenth  century,  the  vacant  space  would  have  been  occu- 
pied by  some  system  more  corrupt  still.  There  was  then, 
through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  very  little  knowledge, 
and  that  little  was  confined  to  the  clergy.  Not  one  man 
in  five  hundred  could  have  spelled  his  way  through  a 
psalm.  Books  were  few  and  costly.  The  art  of  printing 
was  unknown.  Copies  of  the  Bible,  inferior  in  beauty 
and  clearness  to  those  which  every  cottager  may  now 
command,  sold  for  prices  which  many  priests  could  not 
afford  to  give.  It  was  obviously  impossible  that  the  laity 
should  search  the  Scriptures  for  themselves.  It  is  prob- 
able,  therefore,  that,  as  soon  as  they  had  put  off  one  spirit- 
ual yoke,  they  would  have  put  on  another,  and  that  the 
power  lately  exercised  by  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
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Rome  would  have  passed  to  a  far  worse  class  of  teachers. 
The  sixteenth  centiiry  was  comparatively  a  time  of  light; 
yet  even  in  the  sixteenth  oentary  a  considerable  number 
of  those  who  quitted  the  old  religion  followed  the  first  con- 
fident and  plausible  guide  who  offered  himself,  and  were 
soon  led  into  errors  far  more  serious  than  those  which 
they  had  renounced  Thus  Matthias  and  Kniperdoling, 
apostles  of  lust,  robbery,  and  murder,  were  able  for  a  time 
to  rule  great  cities.  In  a  darker  age  such  fiedse  prophets 
might  have  founded  empires,  and  Christianity  might 
have  been  distorted  into  a  cruel  and  licentious  supersti- 
tion, more  noxious,  not  only  than  popery,  but  even  than 
Islamism. 

About  a  hundred  years  after  the  rising  of  the  Council 
of  Constance,  that  great  change  emphatically  called  the 
Reformation  began.  The  fullness  of  time  was  now  come. 
The  clergy  were  no  longer  the  sole  or  the  chief  deposi- 
tories of  knowledge.  The  invention  of  printing  had  fur- 
nished the  assailants  of  the  Church  with  a  mighty  weap- 
on which  had  been  wanting  to  their  predecessors.  The 
study  of  the  ancient  writers,  the  rapid  development  of  the 
powers  of  the  modern  languages,  the  unprecedented  ac- 
tivity which  was  displayed  in  every  department  of  litera- 
ture, the  political  state  of  Europe,  the  vices  of  the  Roman 
court,  the  exactions  of  the  Roman  chancery,  the  jealousy 
with  which  the  wealth  and  privileges  of  the  clergy  were 
naturally  regarded  by  laymen,  the  jealousy  with  which 
the  Italian  ascendency  was  naturaUy  regarded  by  men 
born  on  our  side  of  the  Alps,  all  these  things  gave  to  the 
teachers  of  the  new  theology  an  advantage  which  they 
perfectly  understood  how  to  use. 

Those  who  hold  that  the  influence  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  the  Dark  Ages  was,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  to 
mankind,  may  yet,  with  perfect  consistency,  regard  the 
Reformation  as  an  inestimable  blessing.  The  leading- 
strings  which  preserve  and  uphold  the  infant,  would  im- 
pede the  full-grown  man;  and  so  the  very  means  by 
which  the  human  mind  is,  in  one  stage  of  its  progress, 
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supported  and  propelled,  may,  in  another  stage,  be  mere 
liindercmoes.  There  is  a  point  in  the  life  both  of  an  indi- 
vidual and  of  a  society,  at  which  submission  and  faith, 
such  as  at  a  later  period  would  be  justly  called  servility 
and  credulity,  are  useful  qualities.  The  child  who  teach* 
ably  and  undoubtingly  listens  to  the  instructions  of  his 
elders  is  likely  to  improve  rapidly ;  but  the  mem  who 
should  receive  with  childlike  docility  every  assertion  and 
dogma  uttered  by  another  man  no  wiser  than  himself, 
would  become  contemptible.  It  is  the  same  with  com- 
munities. The  childhood  of  the  European  nations  was 
passed  under  the  tutelage  of  the  clergy.  The  ascendency 
of  the  sacerdotal  order  was  long  the  ascendency  which 
naturally  and  properly  belongs  to  intellectual  superiority. 
The  priests,  with  all  their  faults,  were  by  fax  the  wisest 
portion  of  society.  It  was,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  good 
that  they  should  be  respected  and  obeyed.  The  encroach- 
ments of  the  ecclesiastical  power  on  the  province  of  the 
civil  power  produced  much  more  happiness  than  misery, 
while  the  ecclesiastical  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
only  class  that  had  studied  history,  philosophy,  and  pub- 
lic law,  and  while  the  civil  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
savage  chiefs,  who  could  not  read  their  own  grants  cmd 
edicts.  But  a  change  took  place.  Knowledge  gradually 
spread  among  laymen.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century  many  of  them  were  in  every  intellect- 
ual attainment  fully  equal  to  the  most  enlightened  of 
their  spiritual  pastors.  Thenceforward  that  dominion 
which,  during  the  Dark  Ages,  had  been,  in  spite  of  many 
abuses,  a  legitimate  and  a  salutary  guardianship,  became 
an  unjust  and  noxious  tyranny. 

From  the  time  when  the  barbarians  overrcm  the  West- 
ern Empire  to  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Church  of  Rome  had  been  generally  favorable 
to  science,  to  civilization,  and  to  good  government ;  but 
during  the  last  three  centuries,  to  stunt  the  growth  of 
the  human  mind  has  been  her  chief  object.  Throughout 
Christendom,  whatever  advance  has  been  made  in  know]- 
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tKige,  in  freedom,  in  wealth,  and  in  the  arts  of  life*  hui 
been  made  in  spite  of  her,  and  has  every  where  been  in 
inverse  proportion  to  her  power.     The  loveliest  and  most 
lertile  provinces  of  Europe  have,  under  her  rule,  been  sunk 
in  poverty,  in  political  servitude,  and  in  intellectual  tor- 
por, while  Protestant  countries,  once  proverbial  for  ster- 
ility and  barbarism,  have  been  turned  by  skill  and  indus- 
try into  gardens,  and  can  boast  of  a  long  list  of  heTocm 
and  statesmen,  philosophers  and  poets.     Whoever,  know- 
ing what  Italy  and  Scotland  naturally  are,  and  what,  four 
hundred  years  ago,  they  actually  were,  shall  now  compare 
the  country  round  Rome  with  the  country  round  Edin- 
burgh, will  be  able  to  form  some  judgment  as  to  the  tend- 
ency of  papal  domination.     The  descent  of  Spain,  once 
the  first  among  monarchies,  to  the  lowest  depths  of  deg- 
radation ;  the  elevation  of  Holland,  in  spite  oif  many  nat- 
ural disadvantages,  to  a  position  such  as  no  conmion- 
wealth  so  small  has  ever  reached,  teach  the  same  lesson. 
Whoever  passes  in  Germany  from  a  Roman  Catholic  tot 
a  Protestant  principality,  in  Switzerland  from  a  Roman 
Catholic  to  a  Protestant  canton,  in  Ireland  from  a  Roman  1 
Catholic  to  a  Protestant  county,  finds  that  he  has  passed  ' 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade  of  civilization.     On  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  same  law  prevails.     The 
Protestants  of  the  United  States  have  left  fer  behind  them 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Brazil.     The 
Roman  Catholics  of  Lower  Canada  remain  inert,  while 
the  whole  continent  round  them  is  in  a  ferment  with 
Protestant  activity  and  enterprise.     The  French   have 
doubtless  shown  an  energy  and  an  intelligence  which, 
even  when  misdirected,  have  justly  entitled  them  to  be 
called  a  great  people.     But  this  apparent  exception,  when 
examined,  will  be  found  to  confirm  the  rule ;  for  in  no 
country  that  is  called  Roman  Catholic  has  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  during  several  generations,  possessed  so 
little  authority  as  in  France. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  England  owes  more  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  or  to  the  Reformation.     For  the 
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amalgamation  of  races  and  for  the  abolition  of  villanage, 
ahe  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  influence  which  the  priest- 
hood in  the  Middle  Ages  exercised  over  the  laity.  For 
political  and  intellectual  freedom,  and  for  all  the  blessings 
which  political  and  intellectual  freedom  have  brought  in 
their  train,  she  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  great  rebellion 
of  the  laity  against  the  priesthood. 

The  struggle  between  the  old  and  the  new  theology  in 
our  country  was  long,  and  the  event  sometimes  seemed 
doubtful.  There  were  two  extreme  parties,  prepared  to 
act  with  violence  or  to  suffer  with  stubborn  resolution. 
Between  them  lay,  during  a  considerable  time,  a  middle 
party,  which  blended,  very  illogically,  but  by  no  means 
unnaturally,  lessons  learned  in  the  nursery  with  the  ser- 
mons of  the  modern  evangelists,  and,  while  clinging  with 
fondness  to  old  observances,  yet  detested  abuses  with 
which  those  observances  were  closely  connected.  Men  in 
such  a  frame  of  mind  were  willing  to  obey,  almost  with 
thankfulness,  the  directions  of  an  able  ruler  who  spared 
them  the  trouble  of  judging  for  themselves,  and,  raising 
a  firm  and  commanding  voice  above  the  uproar  of  contro- 
versy, told  them  how  to  worship  and  what  to  believe.  It 
is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  Tudors  should  have 
been  able  to  exercise  a  great  influence  on  ecclesiastical 
affairs ;  nor  is  it  strange  that  their  influence  should,  for 
the  most  part,  have  been  exercised  with  a  view  to  their 
own  interest. 

Henry  the  Eighth  attempted  to  constitute  an  Anglican 
Church  differing  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the 
point  of  the  supremacy,  and  on  that  point  alone.  His 
success  in  this  attempt  was  extraordinary.  The  force  of 
his  character,  the  singularly  favorable  situation  in  which 
he  stood  with  respect  to  foreign  powers,  the  immense 
wealth  which  the  spoliation  of  the  abbeys  placed  at  his 
disposal,  and  the  support  of  that  class  which  still  halted 
between  two  opinions,  enabled  him  to  bid  defiance  to  both 
the  extreme  parties  ;  to  burn  as  heretics  those  who  avowed 
the  tenets  of  Luther,  and  to  hang  as  traitors  those  who 
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owned  the  authority  of  the  pope.  But  Henry's  system  | 
died  with  him.  Had  his  life  been  prolonged,  he  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  a  position  assailed  vrith 
equal  fury  by  all  who  were  zealous  either  for  the  new  or 
for  the  old  opinions.  The  ministers  who  held  the  royal 
prerogatives  in  trust  for  his  infant  son  could  not  venture 
to  persist  in  so  hazardous  a  policy,  nor  could  Elizabeth 
venture  to  return  to  it.  It  was  necessary  to  make  a ' 
choice.  The  government  must  either  submit  to  Rome, 
or  must  obtain  the  aid  of  the  Protestants.  The  govern- 
ment and  the  Protestants  had  only  one  thing  in  common, 
hatred  of  the  papal  power.  The  English  reformers  were 
eager  to  go  as  far  as  their  brethren  on  the  Continent. 
They  unanimously  condemned  as  anti-Christian  numer- 
ous dogmas  and  practices  to  which  Henry  had  stubborn- 
ly adhered,  and  which  Elizabeth  reluctantly  abandoned. 
Many  felt  a  strong  repugnance  even  to  things  indifferent 
which  had  formed  part  of  the  polity  or  ritual  of  the  mys- 
tical Babylon.  Thus  Bishop  Hooper,  who  died  manfully 
at  Gloucester  for  his  religion,  long  refused  to  wear  the 
episcopal  vestments.  Bishop  Ridley,  a  martyr  of  still 
greater  renown,  pulled  down  the  ancient  altars  of  his  di- 
ocese, and  ordered  the  Eucharist  to  be  administered  in 
the  middle  of  churches,  at  tables  which  the  papists  irrev- 
erently termed  oyster-boards.  Bishop  Jewel  pronounced 
the  clerical  garb  to  be  a  stage  dress,  a  fooPs  coat,  a  relic 
of  the  Amorites,  and  promised  that  he  would  spare  no  la- 
bor to  extirpate  such  degrading  absurdities.  Archbishop 
Grindal  long  hesitated  about  accepting  a  miter  from  dis- 
like of  what  he  regarded  as  the  mummery  of  consecration. 
Bishop  Parkhurst  uttered  a  fervent  prayer  that  the  Church 
of  England  would  propose  to  herself  the  Church  of  Zurich 
as  the  absolute  pattern  of  a  Christian  community.  Bish- 
op Ponet  was  of  opinion  that  the  word  bishop  should  be 
abandoned  to  the  papists,  and  that  the  chief  officers  of 
the  ptirified  Church  should  be  called  superintendents. 
When  it  is  considered  that  none  of  these  prelates  be- 
longed to  the  extreme  section  of  the  Protestant  party,  it 
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can  not  be  doubted  that,  if  the  general  sense  of  that  par- 
ty had  been  followed,  the  work  of  reform  would  have  been 
carried  on  as  unsparingly  in  England  as  in  Scotland. 

But,  as  the  government  needed  the  support  of  the  Prot- 
estants, so  the  Protestants  needed  the  protection  of  the 
government.  Much  was  therefore  given  up  on  both  sides ; 
a  union  was  effected,  and  the  fruit  of  that  union  was  the 
Church  of  England. 

To  the  peculiarities  of  this  great  institution,  and  to  the 
strong  passions  which  it  has  called  forth  in  the  minds 
both  of  friends  and  of  enemies,  are  to  be  attributed  many 
of  the  most  important  events  which  have,  since  the  Ref- 
ormation, taken  place  in  our  country ;  nor  can  the  secu- 
lar history  of  England  be  at  all  understood  by  us,  unless 
we  study  it  in  constant  connection  with  the  history  of 
her  ecclesiastical  polity. 

The  man  who  took  the  chief  part  in  settling  the  condi- 
tions of  the  alliance  which  produced  the  Anglican  Church 
was  Thomas  Cranmer.  •  He  was  the  representative  of 
both  the  parties,  which,  at  that  time,  needed  each  other's 
assistance.  He  was  at  once  a  divine  and  a  statesman. 
In  his  character  of  divine  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  go  as 
far  in  the  way  of  change  as  any  Swiss  or  Scottish  reform- 
er. In  his  character  of  statesman  he  was  desirous  to  pre- 
serve that  organization  which  had,  during  many  ages,  ad- 
mirably served  the  purposes  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  and 
might  be  exjjected  now  to  serve  equally  well  the  purposes 
of  the  English  kings  and  of  their  ministers.  His  temper 
and  his  understanding  eminently  fitted  him  to  act  as  me- 
diator. Saintly  in  his  professions,  unscrupulous  in  his 
dealings,  zealous  for  nothing,  bold  in  speculation,  a  cow- 
ard and  a  time-server  in  action,  a  placable  enemy  and  a 
lukewarm  friend,  he  was  in  every  way  qualified  to  ar- 
range the  terms  of  the  coalition  between  the  religious  and 
the  worldly  enemies  of  popery. 

To  this  day  the  constitution,  the  doctrines,  and  the 
sen  ices  of  the  Church  retain  the  visible  marks  of  the 
oompromise  from  which  she  sprang.     She  occupies  a 
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middle  poBition  between  the  chuiohes  of  Rome  and  Ge-f 
neva.  Her  dootrinal  confessions  and  discourses,  composed 
by  Protestants,  set  forth  principles  of  theology  in  which 
Calvin  or  Knox  would  have  found  scarcely  a  word  to  dis- 
approve. Her  prayers  and  thanksgivings,  derived  firom 
the  ancient  Liturgies,  are  very  generally  such  that  Bishc^ 
Fisher  or  Cardinal  Pole  might  have  heartily  joined  in 
them.  A  controversialist  who  puts  an  Arminian  sense 
on  her  articles  and  homilies  will  be  pronounced  by  candid 
men  to  be  as  unreasonable  as  a  controversialist  who  de- 
nies  that  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  can  be 
discovered  in  her  Liturgy. 

The  Church  of  Rome  held  that  episcopacy  was  of  di- 
vine institution,  and  that  certain  supernatural  graces  of 
a  high  order  had  been  transmitted  by  the  imposition  of 
hands  through  fifty  generations,  from  the  eleven  who  re- 
ceived their  commission  on  the  Galilean  Mount  to  the 
bishops  who  met  at  Trent.  A  large  body  of  Protestants, 
on  the  othAr  hand,  regarded  prelacy  as  positively  unlaw- 
ful, and  persuaded  themselves  that  they  found  a  very  dif- 
ferent form  of  ecclesiastical  government  prescribed  in 
Scripture.  The  founders  of  the  Anglican  Church  took  a 
middle  course.  They  retained  episcopacy,  but  they  did 
not  declare  it  to  be  an  institution  essential  to  the  welfiEire 
of  a  Christian  society,  or  to  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments. 
Cranmer,  indeed,  plainly  avowed  his  conviction  that,  in 
the  primitive  times,  there  was  no  distinction  between 
bishops  and  priests,  and  that  the  laying  on  of  hands  wa^ 
altogether  unnecessary. 

Among  the  Presbyterians,  the  conduct  of  public  wor- 
ship is,  to  a  great  extent,  left  to  the  minister.  Their 
prayers,  therefore,  are  not  exactly  the  same  in  any  two 
assemblies  on  the  same  day,  or  on  any  two  days  in  the 
same  assembly.  In  one  parish  they  are  fervent,  eloquent, 
and  full  of  meaning;  in  the  next  parish  they  may  be 
languid  or  absurd.  The  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  on  the  other  hand,  have,  during  many  genera^ 
tions,  daily  chanted  the  same  ancient  confessions,  suppli- 
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catiojis,  and  thanksgivings,  in  India  and  Lithuania,  in 
Ireland  and  Peru.  The  service,  being  in  a  dead  lan- 
guage, is  intelligible  only  to  the  learned ;  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  congregation  may  be  said  to  assist  as 
spectators  rather  than  as  auditors.  Here,  again,  the 
Church  of  England  took  a  middle  course.  She  copied 
the  Roman  Catholic  forms  of  prayer,  but  translated  them 
into  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  invited  the  illiterate  multi- 
tude to  join  its  voice  to  that  of  the  minister. 

In  every  part  of  her  system  the  same  policy  may  be 
traced.  Utterly  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  and  condemning  as  idolatrous  al^  adoration  paid  to 
the  sacramental  bread  and  wine,  she  yet,  to  the  disgust 
of  the  Puritan,  required  her  children  to  receive  the  me- 
morials of  divine  love,  meekly  kneeling  upon  their  knees. 
Discarding  many  rich  vestments  which  surrounded  the 
altars  of  the  ancient  faith,  she  yet  retained,  to  the  horror 
of  weak  minds,  the  robe  of  white  linen,  which  typified 
the  purity  which  belonged  to  her  as  the  mystical  spouse 
of  Christ.  Discarding  a  crowd  of  pantomimic  gestures 
which,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  worship,  are  substituted 
for  intelligible  words,  she  yet  shocked  many  rigid  Prot- 
estants by  marking  the  infant  just  sprinkled  from  the 
font  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  Roman  Catholic 
addressed  his  prayers  to  a  multitude  of  saints,  among 
whom  were  numbered  many  men  of  doubtful,  and  some 
of  hateful  character.  The  Puritan  refused  the  addition 
of  saint  even  to  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  to  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.  The  Church  of  England, 
though  she  asked  for  the  intercession  of  no  created  being, 
still  set  apart  days  for  the  commemoration  of  some  who 
had  done  and  suffered  great  things  for  the  faith.  She 
retained  confirmation  and  ordination  as  edifying  rites,  but 
she  degraded  them  from  the  rank  of  sacraments.  Shrift 
was  no  part  of  her  system ;  yet  she  gently  invited  the 
dying  penitent  to  confess  his  sins  to  a  divine,  and  em- 
powered her  ministers  to  soothe  the  departing  soul  by  an 
absolution,  which  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  the  old  reli- 
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gion.  In  general  it  tnay  be  said  that  she  appeals  more  j 
to  the  understanding,  and  less  to  the  senses  and  the  im- 
agination, than  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  that  she  appeals 
less  to  the  understanding,  and  more  to  the  senses  and  im- 
agination, than  the  Protestant  churches  of  Scotland, 
France,  and  Switzerland. 

Nothing,  however,  so  strongly  distinguished  the  Church  / 
of  England  from  other  churches  as  the  relation  in  which  I 
she  stood  to  the  monarchy.  The  king  was  her  head.' 
The  limits  of  the  authority  which  he  possessed,  as  such, 
were  not  traced,  and,  indeed,  have  never  yet  been  traced, 
with  precision.  The  laws  which  declared  him  supreme 
in  ecclesiastical  matters  were  drawn  rudely  and  in  gen- 
eral terms.  If,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  sense 
of  those  laws,  we  examine  the  books  and  lives  of  those 
who  founded  the  English  Church,  our  perplexity  will  be 
increased ;  for  the  founders  of  the  English  Church  wrote 
and  acted  in  an  age  of  violent  intellectual  fermentation, 
and  of  constant  action  and  reaction.  They  therefore 
often  contradicted  each  other,  and  sometimes  contradict- 
ed themselves.  That  the  king  was,  under  Christ,  sole 
head  of  the  Church,  was  a  doctrine  which  they  all  with 
one  voice  affirmed ;  but  those  words  had  very  diiTerent 
significations  in  different  mouths,  and  in  the  same  mouth 
at  different  conjunctures.  Sometimes  an  authority  which 
would  have  satisfied  Hildebrand  was  ascribed  to  the  sov- 
ereign ;  then  it  dwindled  down  to  an  authority  little  more 
than  that  which  had  been  claimed  by  many  ancient  En- 
glish princes  who  had  been  in  constant  communion  with 
the  Church  of  Rome.  What  Henry  and  his  favorite 
counselors  meant  by  the  supremacy  was  certainly  noth- 
ing less  than  the  whole  power  of  the  keys.  The  king  was 
to  be  the  pope  of  his  kingdom,  the  vicar  of  God,  the  ex- 
positor of  Catholic  verity,  the  channel  of  sacramental 
graces.  He  arrogated  to  himself  the  right  of  deciding 
dogmatically  what  was  orthodox  doctrine  and  what  was 
heresy,  of  drawing  up  and  imposing  confessions  of  faith, 
and  of  giving  religious  instruction  to  his  people.    He  pro- 
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oiaixned  that  all  jorisdiotioii,  spiritual  as  "well  as  tempo- 
ral, was  derived  firom  him  alone,  and  that  it  was  in  his 
power  to  oonfer  the  episcopal  oharaoter,  and  to  take  it 
away.  He  actually  ordered  his  seal  to  be  put  to  com- 
missions by  which  bishops  were  appointed,  who  were  to 
exorcise  their  functions  during  his  royal  pleasure.  Ac- 
cording to  this  system,  as  expounded  by  Cranmer,  the 
king  was  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  temporal  chief  of 
the  nation.  In  both  capacities  his  highness  must  have 
lieutenants.  As  he  appointed  civil  officers  to  keep  his 
seal,  to  collect  his  revenues,  and  to  dispense  justice  in  his 
name,  so  he  appointed  divines  of  various  ranks  to  preach 
the  Gospel  cmd  to  administer  the  sacraments.  It  was  un- 
necessary that  there  should  be  any  imposition  of  hands. 
The  king — such  was  the  opinion  of  Cranmer,  given  in 
the  plainest  words — ^might,  in  virtue  of  authority  derived 
from  Gh)d,  make  a  priest,  and  the  priest  so  made  needed 
no  ordination  whatever.  These  opinions  Cranmer  fol- 
lowed out  to  their  legitimate  consequences.  He  held  that 
his  own  spiritual  functions,  like  the  secular  functions  of 
vhe  chancellor  and  treasurer,  were  at  once  determined  by 
a  demise  of  the  crown.  When  Henry  died,  therefore, 
the  archbishop  and  his  suffragans  took  out  fresh  commis- 
sions, empowering  them  to  ordain  and  to  perform  other 
spiritual  functions  till  the  new  sovereign  should  think  fit 
to  order  otherwise.  When  it  was  objected  that  a  power 
to  bind  and  to  loose,  altogether  distinct  from  temporal 
power,  had  been  given  by  our  Lord  to  his  apostles,  the 
theologians  of  this  school  replied  that  the  power  to  bind 
and  to  loose  had  descended,  not  to  the  clergyi  but  to  the 
whole  body  of  Christian  men,  and  ought  to  be  exercis- 
ed by  the  chief  magistrate,  as  the  representative  of  the 
society.*  When  it  was  objected  that  Saint  Paul  had 
spoken  of  <^rtain  persons  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made 
overseers  and  shepherds  of  the  fiEiithful,  it  was  answered 
that  King  Henry  was  the  very  overseer,  the  very  shep- 

*  See  a  verf  curiout  paper  which  Strype  believed  to  be  in  Gardiner't 
haodwHting.    Eocleoiaitical  Memorials,  Book  I.,  Chap.  xviL 
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herd,  whom  the  Holy  Ohost  had  appouited^  and  to  whom 
the  expressions  of  Saint  Paul  applied. 

These  high  pretensions  gave  soandaL  to  Protestants  as 
well  as  to  Catholics ;  and  the  soandal  was  greatly  in- 
creased when  the  supremacy,  which  Mary  had  resigned 
back  to  the  pope,  was  again  annexed  to  the  crown  on 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  It  seemed  mcmstrons  that  a 
woman  should  be  the  chief  bii^op  of  a  church  in  which  an 
apostle  had  forbidden  her  even  to  let  her  voice  be  heard. 
The  queen,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  expressly  to  dis- 
claim that  sacerdotal  character  which  her  father  had  as- 
sumed, and  which,  acceding  to  Cranmer,  had  been  in-1 
separably  joined,  by  divine  ordinance,  to  the  regal  func-' 
tion.  When  the  Anglican  Confession  of  Faith  was  revis- 
ed in  her  reign,  the  supremacy  was  explained  in  a  man- 
ner somewhat  different  from  that  which  had  been  fash- 
ionable at  the  court  of  Henry.  Cranmer  had  declared, 
in  emphatic  terms,  that  God  had  immediately  committed 
to  Christian  princes  the  whole  cure  of  all  their  subjects, 
as  well  concerning  the  administration  of  God^s  word  for 
the  cure  of  souls,  as  concerning  the  ministration  of  things 
politioal.'N^  The  thirty-seventh  article  of  religion,  framed  , 
under  Elizabeth,  declares,  in  terms  as  emphatic,  that  the  ' 
ministering  of  God's  word  does  not  belong  to  princes,  i 
The  queen,  however,  still  had  over  the  Church  a  visita- 
torial power  of  vast  and  undefined  extent  She  was  in- 
trusted by  Parliament  with  the  office  of  restraining  and 
punishing  heresy  and  every  sort  of  ecclesiastical  abuse, 
and  was  permitted  to  delegate  her  authority  to  commis- 
sioners. The  bishops  were  little  more  than  her  minis- 
ters. Rather  than  grant  to  the  civil  magistrate  the  ab- 
solute power  of  nominating  spiritual  pastors,  the  Church 
of  Rome,  in  the  eleventh  century,  set  all  Europe  on  fire. 
Rather  than  grant  to  the  civil  magistrate  the  absolute 
power  of  nominating  spiritual  pastors,  the  ministerB  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  our  own  time,  resigned  their 

*  These  are  Cranmer'B  own  words.    See  tiie  Appendix  to  Bomat'B  Histc^ 
ry  nf  the  Beformation,  Part  L,  Book  III.,  No.  21,  Question  9. 
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livings  by  hundreds.  The  Churoh  of  England  had  no 
suoh  soruples.  By  the  royal  authority  alone  her  prelates 
were  appointed.  By  the  royal  authority  alone  her  con- 
vooations  were  suminoned,  regulated,  prorogued,  and  dis- 
solved. Without  the  royal  sanction  her  canons  had  no 
force.  One  of  the  articles  of  her  faith  was,  that  without 
the  royal  consent  no  ecclesiastical  council  could  lawfully 
assemble.  From  all  her  judicatures  an  appeal  lay,  in  the 
last  resort,  to  the  sovereign,  even  when  the  question  was 
whether  an  opinion  ought  to  be  accounted  heretical,  or 
whether  the  administration  of  a  sacrament  had  been  valid. 
Nor  did  the  Church  grudge  this  extensive  power  to  our 
princes.  By  them  she  had  been  called  into  existence, 
nursed  through. a  feeble  infancy,  guarded  from  papists  on 
one  side,  and  from  Puritans  on  the  other,  protected  from 
Parliaments  which  bore  her  no  good  will,  and  avenged  on 
literary  assailants  whom  she  found  it  hard  to  answec 
Thus  gratitude,  hope,  fear,  conmxon  attachments,  com- 
mon enmities,  bound  her  to  the  throne.  All  her  tradi- 
tions, all  her  tastes,  were  monarchical.  Loyalty  became 
'  a  point  of  professional  honor  among  her  clergy,  the  pecul- 
I  iar  badge  which  distinguished  them  at  once  from  CaJvin- 
,  ists  and  from  papists.  Both  the  Calvinists  and  the  pa- 
pists, widely  as  they  differed  in  other  respects,  regarded 
with  extreme  jealousy  fidl  encroachments  of  the  temporal 
power  on  the  domain  of  the  spiritual  power.  Both  Cal- 
vinists and  papists  maintained  that  subjects  might  justi- 
fiably draw  the  sword  against  ungodly  rulers.  In  France 
Calvinists  resisted  Charles  the  Ninth ;  papists  resisted 
Henry  the  Fourth ;  both  papists  and  Calvinists  resisted 
Henry  the  Third.  In  Scotland  Calvinists  led  Mary  cap- 
tive. On  the  north  of  the  Trent  papists  took  arms 
against  Elizabeth.  The  Church  of  England  meanwhile 
condemned  both  Calvinists  and  papists,  and  loudly  boast- 
ed that  no  duty  was  more  constantly  or  earnestly  incul- 
cated by  her  than  that  of  submission  to  princes. 

The  advantages  which  the  crown  derived  from  this 
close  alliance  with  the  Established  Church  were  great : 
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bat  ihey  were  not  without  serious  drawbacks.  The  com- 
promise arranged  by  Cranmer  had  from  the  first  been  con- 
sidered by  a  large  body  of  Protestants  as  a  scheme  for 
serving  two  masters,  as  an  attempt  to  unite  the  Ttorship 
of  the  Lford  with  the  worship  of  Baal.  In  the  days  of 
Edward  the  Sixth  the  scruples  of  this  party  had  repeat* 
edly  thrown  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  govern- 
ment. When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  these  diffi- 
culties were  much  mcreased.  Violence  naturally  engen- 
ders violence.  The  spirit  of  Protestantism  was,  there- 
fore, fiEur  fiercer  and  more  intolerant  after  the  cruelties  of 
Mary  than  before  them.  Many  persons  who  were  warm- 
ly attached  to  the  new  opinions  had,  during  the  evil  days, 
taken  refage  in  Switzerland  and  Germany.  They  had 
been  hospitably  received  by  their  brethren  in  the  faith, 
had  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  great  doctors  of  Strasburg,  Zu- 
rich, and  Geneva,  and  had  been,  during  some  years,  ac- 
customed to  a  more  simple  worship,  and  to  a  more  demo- 
cratical  form  of  church  government  than  England  had 
yet  seen.  These  men  returned-  to  their  country,  con- 
vinced that  the  reform  which  had  been  effected  under 
King  Edward  had  been  far  less  searching  and  extensive 
than  the  interests  of  pure  religion  required.  But  it  was  : 
in  vain  that  they  attempted  to  obtain  any  concession 
firom  Elizabeth.  Indeed,  her  system,  wherever  it  differed 
firom  her  brother's,  seemed  to  them  to  differ  for  the  worse. 
They  were  little  disposed  to  submit,  in  matters  of  faith, 
to  any  human  authority.  They  had  recently,  in  reliance 
on  their  own  interpretation  of  Scripture,  risen  up  against 
a  church  strong  in  immemorial  antiquity  and  catholic  con- 
sent. It  was  by  no  common  exertion  of  intellectual  en- 
ergy that  they  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  that  gorgeous 
and  imperial  superstition,  and  it  was  vain  to  expect  that, 
immediately  after  such  an  emancipation,  they  would  pa- 
tiently submit  to  a  new  spiritual  tyranny.  Long  accus- 
tomed, when  the  priest  lifted  up  the  host,  to  bow  down 
with  their  faces  to  the  earth,  as  before  a  present  God, 
they  had  learned  to  treat  the  mass  as  an  idolatrous  mum- 
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mery.  Long  aooustomed  to  regard  the  pope  as  the  sao- 
cesser  of  the  chief  of  the  apostles,  as  the  bearer  of  the 
keys  of  earth  and  heaven,  they  had  learned  to  regard  him 
as  the  beast,  the  anti-Christ,  the  man  of  sin.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  they  would  inunediately  transfer 
to  an  upstart  authority  the  homage  which  they  had  with- 
drawn from  the  Vatican ;  that  they  would  submit  their 
private  judgment  to  the  authority  of  a  church  founded  on 
private  judgment  alone ;  that  they  would  be  afraid  to  dis- 
sent from  teachers  who  themselves  dissented  from  what 
had  lately  been  the  universal  faith  of  Western  Christen- 
dom. It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  indignation  which  must 
have  been  felt  by  bold  and  inquisitive  spirits,  glorying  in 
newly-acquired  freedom,  when  an  institution  younger  by 
many  years  than  themselves — an  institution  which  had, 
under  their  own  eyes,  gradually  received  its  form  from  the 
passions  and  interests  of  a  court,  began  to  mimic  the  lofty 
style  of  Rome. 

Since  these  men  could  not  be  convinced,  it  was  de- 
termined that  they  should  be  persecuted.  Persecution 
produced  its  natural  effects  on  them.  It  found  them  a 
sect :  it  made  them  a  faction.  To  their  hatred  of  the 
Church  was  now  added  hatred  of  the  crown.  The  two 
sentiments  were  intermingled,  and  each  imbittered  the 
other.  The  opinions  of  the  Puritan  concerning  the  rela« 
tion  of  ruler  and  subject  were  widely  different  from  those 
which  were  inculcated  in  the  homilies.  His  favorite  di- 
vines had,  both  by  precept  and  by  example,  encouraged 
resistance  to  tyrant  and  persecutors.  His  fellow  Cal** 
vinists  in  France,  in  Holland,  and  in  Scotland,  were  in 
arms  against  idolatrous  and  cruel  princes.  Hia  notions, 
too,  respecting  the  government  of  the  state,  took  a  tinge 
from  his  notions  respecting  the  government  of  the  Church. 
Some  of  the  sarcasms  which  were  popularly  thrown  on 
episcopacy  might,  without  much  difficulty,  be  turned 
against  royalty ;  and  many  of  the  arguments  which  were 
used  to  prove  that  spiritual  power  was  best  lodged  in  a 
synod,  seemed  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  temporal 
power  was  best  lodged  in  a  Parliament. 
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Thus,  as  the  priest  of  the  Established  Choroh  was, 
fitom  interest,  from  principle,  and  from  passion,  zealoos; 
for  the  royal  prerogatives,  the  Puritan  was,  from  interest,' 
from  principle,  and  from  passion,  hostile  to  them.  The: 
^wer  '  of  the  discontented  sectaries  was  great.  They 
were  foond  in  every  rank ;  but  they  were  strongest  among 
the  mercantile  classes  in  the  towns,  and  among  the  small 
proprietors  in  the  country.  Early  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth they  began  to  return  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  doubtless,  had  our  ancestors  been  then 
at  liberty  to  fix  their  attention  entirely  on  domestic  ques- 
tions, the  strife  between  the  crown  and  the  Parliament 
would  instantly  have  commenced.  But  that  was  no  sea- 
son for  internal  dissensions.  It  might,  indeed,  well  be 
doubted  whether  the  firmest  union  among  all  the  orders 
of  the  state  could  avert  the  common  danger  by  which  all 
were  threatened.  Roman  Catholic  Europe  and  reformed 
Europe  were  struggling  for  death  or  life.  France,  divid- 
ed against  herself,  had  for  a  time  ceased  to  be  of  any  ac- 
count in  Christendom.  The  English  government  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest,  and,  while  persecuting 
Presbyterians  at  home,  extended  a  powerful  protection  to 
Presbyterian  churches  abroad.  At  the  head  of  the  oppo- 
site party  was  the  mightiest  prince  of  the  age,  a  prince 
who  ruled  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  the 
East  and  the  West  Indies,  whose  armies  repeatedly  march- 
ed to  Paris,  and  whose  fleets  kept  the  coasts  of  Devon- 
shire and  Sussex  in  alarm.  It  long  seemed  probable  that 
Englishmen  would  have  to  fight  desperately  on  English 
ground  for  their  religion  and  independence.  Nor  were 
they  ever  for  a  moment  free  from  apprehensions  of  some 
great  treason  at  home ;  for  in  that  age  it  had  become  a 
point  of  conscience  and  of  honor  with  many  men  of  gen- 
erous natures  to  sacrifice  their  country  to  their  religion. 
A  succession  of  dark  plots  formed  by  Roman  Catholics 
^against  the  life  of  the  queen,  and  the  existence  of  the  na* 
tion,  kept  society  in  constant  alarm.  Whatever  might 
be  the  faults  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  plain  that,  to  speak  hu- 
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manly,  the  fate  of  the  reakn  and  of  all  reformed  ohurohes 
was  staked  on  the  security  of  her  person  and  on  the  sno* 
cess  of  her  administration.  To  strengthen  her  hands  was, 
therefore,  the  first  duty  of  a  patriot  and  a  Protestant ;  and 
that  duty  was  well  performed.  The  Puritans,  even  in, 
the  depths  of  the  prisons  to  which  she  had  sent  them, 
prayed,  and  with  no  simulated  fervor,  that  she  might  be 
kept  from  the  dagger  of  the  assassin,  that  rebellion  might 
be  put  down  under  her  feet,  and  that  her  arms  might  be 
victorious  by  sea  and  land.  One  of  the  most  stubborn 
of  the  stubborn  sect,  immediately  after  one  of  his  hands 
had  been  lopped  off  by  the  executioner  for  an  offense  into 
which  he  had  been  hurried  by  his  intemperate  zeal,  waved 
his  hat  with  the  hand  which  was  still  left  him,  and  shout- 
ed, "  God  save  the  Queen !"  The  sentiment  with  which 
these  men  regarded  her  has  descended  to  their  posterity. 
The  Nonconformists,  rigorously  as  she  treated  them,  have, 
as  a  body,  always  venerated  her  memory.'^ 

During  the  greater  part  of  her  reign,  therefore,  the  Pu- 
ritans in  the  House  of  Commons,  though  sometimes  mu- 
tinous, felt  no  disposition  to  array  themselves  in  system- 
atic opposition  to  the  government.  But  when  the  defeat 
of  the  Armada,  the  successful  resistance  of  the  United 
Provinces  to  the  Spanish  power,  the  firm  establishment  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  on  the  throne  of  France,  and  the  death 
of  Philip  the  Second,  had  secured  the  state  and  the  Church 
against  all  danger  from  abroad,  an  obstinate  struggle,  des- 
tined to  last  during  several  generations,  instantly  began 
at  home. 

It  was  in  the  Parliament  of  1601  that  the  opposition 

*  The  Puritan  faiBtorian,  Neale,  after  censaring  the  craeltj  with  which  she 
treated  the  sect  to  which  he  belonged,  concludes  thus :  **  However,  notwith- 
standing all  these  blemishes,  Queen  Elizabeth  stands  upon  record  as  a  wise 
and  politic  princess,  for  delivering  her  kingdom  from  the  difficulties  in  which 
it  was  involved  at  her  accession,  for  preserving  the  Protestant  Reformation 
against  the  potent  attempts  of  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  King  of  Spain 
abroad,  and  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  popish  subjects  at  home.  She  was  ^ 
the  glory  of  the  age  in  which  she  lived,  and  will  be  the  admiration  of  postaiv 
ity."— /fwtory  of  the  Puritant,  Port  I.,  Chap.  viii. 
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which  had,  during  forty  years,  heen  silently  gathering 
and  husbanding  strength,  fought  its  first  great  battle  and 
won  its  first  victory.  The  ground  was  well  chosen.  The 
English  sovereigns  had  always  been  intrusted  with  the 
supreme  direction  of  commercial  police.  It  was  their  un- 
doubted prerogative  to  regulate  coin,  weights,  and  meas- 
ures, and  to  appoint  fairs,  markets,  and  ports.  The  line 
which  bounded  their  authority  over  trade  had,  as  usual, 
been  but  loosely  drawn.  They  therefore,  as  usual,  en- 
croached on  the  province  which  rightfully  belonged  to  the 
Legislature.  The  encroachment  was,  as  usual,  patiently 
borne,  till  it  became  serious.  But  at  length  the  queen/ 
took  upon  herself  to  grant  patents  of  monopoly  by  scores; 
There  was  scarcely  a  family  in  the  realm  which  did  not 
feel  itself  aggrieved  by  the  oppression  and  extortion  which 
this  abuse  naturally  caused.  Iron,  oil,  vinegar,  coal,  salt- 
peter, lead,  starch,  yam,  skins,  leather,  glass,  could  be 
bought  only  at  exorbitant  prices.  The  House  of  Commons 
met  in  an  angry  and  determined  mood.  It  was  in  vain 
that  a  courtly  minority  blamed  the  speaker  for  suffering  the 
acts  of  the  queen's  highness  to  be  called  in  question.  The 
language  of  the  discontented  party  was  high  and  menacing, 
and  was  echoed  by  the  voice  of  the  whole  nation.  The 
coach  of  the  chief  minister  of  the  crown  was  surrounded 
by  an  indignant  populace,  who  cursed  the  monopolies, 
and  exclaimed  that  the  prerogative  should  not  be  suffered 
to  touch  the  old  liberties  of  England.  There  seemed  for 
a  moment  to  be  some  danger  that  the  long  and  glorious 
reign  of  Elizabeth  would  have  a  shameful  and  disastrous 
end.  She,  however,  with  admirable  judgment  and  tem- 
per, declined  the  contest,  put  herself  at  the  head  of  the 
reforming  party,  redressed  the  grievance,  thanked  the 
Commons,  in  touching  and  dignified  language,  for  their 
tender  care  of  the  general  weal,  brought  back  to  herself 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  left  to  her  successors  a  mem- 
orable example  of  the  way  in  which  it  behooves  a  ruler  to 
deal  with  public  movements  which  he  has  not  the  means 
of  resisting. 
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In  the  year  1603  the  great  queen  died.     That  year  u, 
on  many  aoconnts,  one  of  the  most  important  epochs  in 
our  history.     It  was  then  that  both  Scotland  and  Ireland 
became  parts  of  the  same  empire  with  England.     Both 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  indeed,  had  been  subjugated  by  the 
Plantagenets,  but  neither  country  had  been  patient  un- 
der the  yoke.     Scotland  had,  with  heroic  energy,  vindi- 
cated her  independence — ^had,  from  the  time  of  Robert 
Bruce,  been  a  separate  kingdom,  and  was  now  joined  to 
the  .southern  part  of  the  island  in  a  manner  which  rather 
gratified  than  wounded  her  national  pride.     Ireland  had 
never,  since  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second,  been  able  to 
expel  the  foreign  invaders ;  but  she  had  struggled  against 
them  long  and  fiercely.     During  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries  the  English  power  in  that  island  was 
constantly  declining,  and,  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Sev- 
enth, had  sunk  tp  the  lowest  point.     The  Irish  dominions 
of  that  prince  consisted  only  of  the  counties  of  Dublin  and 
Louth,  of  some  parts  of  M eath  and  Kildare,  and  of  a  few 
sea-ports  scattered  along  the  coast.    A  large  portion  even 
of  Leinster  was  not  yet  divided  into  counties.     Munster, 
Ulster,  and  Connaught  were  ruled  by  petty  sovereigns, 
partly  Celts  and  partly  degenerate  Normans,  who  had  for- 
gotten their  origin,  and  had  adopted  the  Celtic  language 
and  manners.     But,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
English  power  had  ma4e  great  progress.     The  half-savage 
chieftains  who  reigned  beyond  the  pale  had  yielded  one 
after  another  to  the  lieutenants  of  the  Tudors.    At  length, 
a  few  weeks  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  the  conquest, 
which  had  been  begun  more  than  four  hundred  years  be- 
fore by  Strongbow,  was  completed  by  Mountjoy .    Scarcely 
had  James  the  First  mounted  the  English  throne,  when 
the  last  O'Donnell  and  O'Neill,  who  have  held  the  rank 
of  independent  princes,  kissed  his  haiid  at  Whitehall. 
Thenceforward  his  writs  ran  and  his  judges  held  assizes 
in  every  part  of  Ireland,  and  the  English  law  superseded 
the  customs  which  had  prevailed  among  the  aborigina] 
tribes. 
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In  extent  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  nearly  equal  to 
each  other,  and  were  together  nearly  equal  to  England, 
but  were  much  less  thickly  peopled  than  England,  and 
were  very  far  behind  England  in  wealth  and  civilizatioa 
Scotland  had  been  kept  back  by  the  sterility  of  her  soil, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  light,  the  thick  darkness  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  still  rested  on  Ireland. 

The  population  of  Scotland,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Celtic  tribes  which  were  thinly  scattered  over  the  Heb- 
rides and  over  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  northern 
shires,  was  of  the  same  blood  with  the  papulation  of  En- 
gland, and  spoke  a  tongue  which  did  not  differ  from  the 
purest  English  more  than  the  dialects  of  Somersetshire 
and  Lancashire  differed  from  each  other.  In  Irelemd,  on 
the  contrary,  the  population,  with  the  excepticm  of  the 
small  English  colony  near  the  coast,  was  Celtic,  and  still 
kept  the  Celtic  speech  and  manners. 

In  natural  courage  and  intelligence,  both  the  nations 
which  now  became  connected  with  England  ranked  high. 
In  perseverance,  in  self-command,  in  forethought,  in  all 
the  qualities  which  conduce  to  success  in  life,  the  Soots 
have  never  been  surpassed.  The  Irish,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  distinguished  by  qualities  which  tend  to  make  men 
interesting  rather  than  prosperous.  They  were  an  ardent 
and  impetuous  race,  easily  moved  to  tears  or  to  laughter, 
to  fury  or  to  love.  Alone  among  the  nations  of  northern 
Europe  they  had  the  susceptibility,  the  vivacity,  the  nat- 
ural turn  for  acting  and  rhetoric  which  are  indigenous 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  In  mental  culti- 
vation Scotland  had  an  indisputable  superiority.  Though 
that  kingdom  was  then  the  poorest  in  Christendom,  it  al- 
ready vied  in  every  branch  of  learning  with  the  most  fa- 
vored countries.  Scotsmen  whose  dwellings  and  whose 
food  were  as  wretched  as  those  of  the  Icelanders  of  our 
time,  wrote  Latin  verse  with  more  than  the  delicacy  of 
Vida,  and  made  discoveries  in  science  which  would  have 
added  to  the  renown  of  Galileo.  Ireland  could  boast  of 
no  Buchanan  or  Napier.     The  genius  with  which  her  ab 
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original  inhabitants  were  largely  endowed,  showed  itself, 
as  yet,  only  in  ballads,  which,  wild  and  rugged  as  they 
wore,  seemed  to  the  judging  eye  of  Spenser  to  contain  a 
portion  of  the  pure  gold  of  poetry. 

Scotland,  in  becoming  part  of  the  British  monarchy, 
preserved  all  her  dignity.     Having  during  many  genera- 
tions courageously  withstood  the  English  arms,  she  was 
now  joined  to  her  stronger  neighbor  on  the  most  honorable 
/terms.     She  gave  a  king  instead  of  receiving  one.     She  re- 
/tained  her  own  Constitution  and  laws.     Her  tribunals  and 
/  Parliaments  remained  entirely  independent  of  the  tribunals 
I  and  Parliaments  which  sat  at  Westminster.     The  ad- 
I  ministration  of  Scotland  was  in  Scottish  hands,  for  no 
'  Englishman  had  any  motive  to  emigrate  northward,  and 
to  contend  with  the  shrewdest  and  most  pertinacious  of 
all  races  for  what  w^-s  to  be  scraped  together  in  the  poor- 
est of  all  treasuries.     Meanwhile,  Scottish  adventurers 
poured  southward,  and  obtained  in  all  the  walks  of  life  a 
prosperity  which  excited  much  envy,  but  which  was,  in 
general,  only  the  just  reward  of  prudence  and  industry. 
Nevertheless,  Scotland  by  no  means  escaped  the  fate  or- 
dained for  every  country  which  is  connected,  but  not  in- 
corporated, with  another   country  of  greater  resources. 
Though  in  name  an  independent  kingdom,  she  was,  dur- 
ing mora  than  a  century,  really  treated,  in  many  respects, 
as  a  subject  province. 

Ireland  was  undisguisedly  governed  as  a  dependency 
won  by  the  sword.  Her  rude  national  institutions  had 
perished.  The  English  colonists  submitted  to  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  mother  country,  without  whose  support  they 
could  not  exist,  and  indemnified  themselves  by  trampling 
on  the  people  among  whom  they  had  settled.  The  Par- 
liament which  met  at  Dublin  could  pass  no  law  which 
had  not  previously  been  approved  by  the  English  Privy 
Council.  The  authority  of  the  English  Legislature  ex- 
tended over  Ireland.  The  executive  administration  was 
intrusted  to  men  taken  either  from  England  or  from  the 
English  pale,  and,  in  either  case,  regarded  as  foreigners, 
and  even  as  enemies,  by  the  Celtic  population. 
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But  the  oircomstance  which,  more  than  any  other   i 
has  made  Ireland  to  differ  from  Scotland,  remains  to  be  [ 
noticed.     Scotland  was  Protestant.     In  no  part  of  Eu- 
rope had  the  movement  of  the  popular  mind  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  been  so  rapid  and  violent.     The 
reformers  had  vanquished,  deposed,  and  imprisoned  their 
idolatrous  sovereign.     They  would  not  endure  even  such 
a  compromise  as  had  been  effected  in  England.     They  / 
had  established  the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  discipline,  and> 
worship,  and  they  made  little  distinction  between  popery 
'  and  prelacy,  the  mass  and  the  Book  of  Conmion  Prayer. 
Unfortunately  for  Scotland,  the  prince  whom  she  sent  to 
govern  a  fairer  inheritance  had  been  so  much  annoyed  by 
the  pertinacity  with  which  her  theologians  had  asserted 
against  him  the  privileges  of  the  synod  and  the  pulpit, 
that  he  hated  the  ecclesiastical  polity  to  which  she  was 
fondly  attached  as  much  as  it  was  in  his  effeminate  na- 
ture to  hate  any  thing,  and  had  no  sooner  mounted  the 
English  throne  than  he  began  to  show  an  intolerant  zeal 
for  the  government  and  ritual  of  the  English  Church. 

The  Irish  were  the  only  people  of  northern  Europe  who 
had  remained  true  to  the  old  religion.  This  is  to  be 
partly  ascribed  to  the  circumstemce  that  they  were  some 
centuries  behind  their  neighbors  in  knowledge.  But  oth- 
er causes  had  co-operated.  The  Reformation  had  been  a 
national  as  well  as  a  moral  revolt.  It  had  been  not  only 
an  insiiirection  of  the  laity  against  the  clergy,  but  also 
an  insurrection  of  all  the  branches  of  the  great  German 
race  against  an  alien  domination.  It  is  a  most  signifi- 
cant circumstance,  that  no  large  society  of  which  the 
tongue  is  not  Teutonic  has  ever  turned  Protestant,  and 
that,  wherever  a  language  derived  from  that  of  ancient 
Rome  is  spoken,  the  religion  of  modern  Rome  to  this  day 
prevails.  The  patriotism  of  the  Irish  had  taken  a  pecu- 
liar direction.  The  object  of  their  animosity  was  not  \ 
Rome,  but  England ;  and  they  had  especial  reason  to  ab- 
hor those  English  sovereigns  who  had  been  the  chiefs  of 
the  great  schism,  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Elizabeth.    Dur 
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ing  the  vain  struggle  whioh  two  generations  of  Milesian 
princes  maintained  against  tfae  Tudors,  religious  enthu- 
siasm and  national  enthusiasm  became  inseparably  blend- 
ed in  the  minds  of  the  vanquished  race.  The  new  feud 
of  Protestant  and  papist  inflamed  the  old  feud  of  Saxon 
and  Celt.  The  English  conquerors,  meanwhile,  neglect- 
ed aU  legitimate  means  of  conversion.  No  pains  were 
taken  to  provide  the  conquered  nation  with  instructors 
capable  of  making  themselves  understood.  No  transla^ 
tion  of  the  Bible  was  put  forth  in  the  Erse  language. 
The  government  contented  itself  with  setting  up  a  vast ' 
hierarchy  of  Protestant  archbishops,  bishops,  and  rectors, 
who  did  nothing,  and  who,  for  doing  nothing,  were  paid 
out  of  the  spoils  of  a  Church  loved  and  revered  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people. 

There  was  much  in  the  state  both  of  Scotland  and  of 
Ireland  which  might  well  excite  the  painful  apprehen- 
sions  of  a  far-sighted  statesman.  As  yet,  however,  there 
was  the  appearance  of  tranquillity.  For  the  first  time  all 
the  British  isles  were  peaceably  united  under  one  scepter. 
j  It  should  seem  that  the  weight  of  England  among  Eu- 
ropean nations  ought,  from  this  epoch,  to  have  greatly 
increased.  The  territory  which  her  new  king  governed 
was  in  extent  nearly  double  that  which  Elizabeth  had 
inherited.  His  empire  was  also  the  most  complete  withm 
itself,  and  the  most  secure  from  attack  that  was  to  be 
found  in  the  world.  The  Plantagenets  and  Tudftrs  had 
been  repeatedly  under  the  necessity  of  defending  them- 
selves against  Scotland  while  they  were  engaged  in  con- 
tinental war.  The  long  conflict  in  Ireland  had  been  a 
severe  and  perpetual  drain  on  their  resources.  Yet  even 
under  such  disadvantages  those  sovereigns  had  been  high- 
ly considered  throughout  Christendom.  It  might,  there- 
fore, not  unreasonably  be  expected  that  England,  Scot-, 
land,  and  Ireland  combined  would  form  a  state  second  to 
none  that  then  existed 

All  such  expectations  were  strangely  disappointed.    On 
the  day  of  the  accession  of  James  the  First  our  country 
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descended  from  the  rank  which  she  had  hitherto  held,  and  / 
began  to  be  regarded  as  a  power  hardly  of  the  second  or-/ 
der.  Daring  many  years  the  great  British  monarohyy 
under  four  successive  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  was 
scarcely  a  more  important  member  of  the  European  sys« 
tern  than  the  little  kingdom  of  Scotland  had  previously 
been.  This,  however,  is  little  to  be  regretted.  Of  James 
the  First,  as  of  John,  it  may  be  said,  that  if  his  adminis- 
tration had  been  able  and  splendid,  it  would  probably  have 
been  fatal  to  our  country,  and  that  we  owe  more  to  his 
weaknesses  and  meannesses  than  to  the  wisdom  and  cour- 
age of  much  better  sovereigns.  He  came  to  the  throne 
at  a  critical  moment.  The  time  was  fast  approaching- 
when  either  the  king  must  become  absolute,  or  the  Par- 
liament must  control  the  whole  executive  administration./ 
Had  he  been,  like  Henry  the  Fourth,  like  Maurice  of  Nas- 
sau, or  like  Gustavus  Adolphus,  a  valiant,  active,  and  pol- 
itic ruler ;  had  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Protest- 
ants ^r  Europe ;  had  he  gained  great  victories  over  Tilly 
and  Spinola ;  had  he  adorned  Westminster  with  the  spoils 
of  Bavarian  monasteries  and  Flemish  cathedrals ;  had  he 
hung  Austrian  and  Castilian  banners  in  Saint  Paul's,  and 
had  he  found  himself,  after  great  achievements,  at  the 
head  of  fifty  thousand  troops,  brave,  well  disciplined,  and 
devotedly  attached  to  his  person,  the  English  Parliament 
would  soon  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  name.  Hap- 
pily, he  was  not  a  man  to  play  such  a  part.  He  began 
his  administration  by  putting  an  end  to  the  war  which 
had  raged  during  many  years  between  England  and 
Spain,  and  from  that  time  he  shunned  hostilities  with  a 
caution  which  was  proof  against  the  insults  of  his  neigh- 
bors and  the  clamors  of  his  subjects.  Not  till  the  last 
year  of  his  life  could  the  influence  of  his  son,  his  favorite, 
his  Parliament,  and  his  people  combined,  induce  him  to 
strike  one  feeble  blow  in  defense  of  his  family  and  of  his 
religion.  It  was  well  for  those  whom  he  governed  that 
he  in  this  matter  disregarded  their  wishes.  The  effect 
of  his  pacific  policy  was,  that  in  his  time  no  regular  troops 
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were  needed ;  and  that|  while  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Bel- 
giom,  and  Germany  swarmed  with  mercenary  soldiers, 
the  defense  of  our  island  was  still  confided  to  the  militia. 
As  the  king  had  no  standing  army,  and  did  not  even 
attempt  to  form  one,  it  would  have  been  wise  in  him  to 
avoid  any  conflict  with  his  people.  But  such  was  his  in- 
discretion, that  while  he  altogether  neglected  the  means 
which  alone  could  make  him  really  absolute,  he  constant- 
ly put  forward,  in  the  most  offensive  form,  claims  of  which 
none  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  dreamed.  It  was  at  this 
.time  that  those  strange  theories  which  Fihner  afterward 
/formed  into  a  system,  and  which  became  the  badge  of  the 
'most  violent  class  of  Tories  and  High-churchmen,  first 
'  emerged  into  notice.  It  was  gravely  maintained  that 
the  Supreme  Being  regarded  hereditary  monarchy,  as 
opposed  to  other  forms  of  government,  with  peculiar  fa- 
vor ;  that  the  rule  of  succession  in  order  of  primogeniture 
was  a  divine  institution,  anterior  to  the  Christian,  and 
even  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation ;  that  no  human  power, 
not  even  that  of  the  whole  Legislature — ^no  length  of  ad- 
verse possession,  though  it  extended  to  ten  centuries, 
could  deprive  the  legitimate  prince  of  his  rights ;  that  his 
authority  was  necessarily  always  despotic ;  that  the  laws 
by  which,  in  England  and  in  other  countries,  the  prerog- 
ative was  limited,  were  to  be  regarded  merely  as  conces- 
sions which  the  sovereign  had  freely  made  and  might  at 
his  pleasure  resume ;  and  that  any  treaty  into  which  a 
king  might  enter  with  his  people  was  merely  a  declara- 
tion of  his  present  intentions,  and  not  a  contract  of  which 
the  performance  could  be  demanded.  It  is  evident  that 
this  theory,  though  intended  to  strengthen  the  founda- 
tions of  government,  altogether  unsettles  them.  Did  the 
divine  and  immutable  law  of  primogeniture  admit  females 
or  exclude  them?  On  either  supposition,  half  the  sover- 
eigns of  Europe  must  be  usurpers,  reigning  in  defiance 
of  the  commands  of  Heaven,  and  might  be  justly  dispos- 
sessed by  the  rightful  heirs.  These  absurd  doctrines  re- 
ceived no  countenance  from  the  Old  Testament ;  for  in 
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the  Old  Teetament  we  read  that  the  chosen  people  were 
blamed  and  punished  for  desiring  a  king,  and  that  they 
were  afterward  conunanded  to  withdraw  their  allegianoe 
IBrom  him.  Their  whole  history,  far  from  favoring  the 
lotion  that  primogeniture  is  of  divine  institution,  would 
rather  seem  to  indicate  that  younger  brothers  are  under 
the  especial  protection  of  Heaven.  Isaac  was  not  the 
eldest  son  of  Abraham,  nor  Jacob  of  Isaac,  nor  Judah  of 
Jacob,  nor  David  of  Jesse,  nor  Solomon  of  David.  Indeed, 
the  order  of  seniority  amcmg  children  is  seldom  strictly 
regarded  in  countries  where  polygamy  is  practiced.  Nei- 
ther did  the  system  of  Filmer  receive  any  countenance 
from  those  passages  of  the  New  Testament  which  describe 
government  as  an  ordinance  of  God,  for  the  government 
under  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  lived  was 
not  an  hereditary  monarchy.  The  Roman  emperors  were 
republican  magistrates,  named  by  the  Senate.  None  of 
them  pretended  to  rule  by  right  of  birth ;  and,  in  fact, 
both  Tiberius,  to  whom  Christ  commanded  that  tribute 
should  be  given,  and  Nero,  whom  Paul  directed  the  Ro- 
mans to  obey,  were,  according  to  the  patriarchal  theory 
of  government,  usurpers.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  doc- 
trine of  indefeasible  hereditary  right  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  heretical,  for  it  was  altogether  incompatible  with 
the  high  pretensions  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  was  a 
doctrine  unknown  to  the  founders  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland. The  Homily  on  Willful  Rebellion  had  strongly, 
and,  indeed,  too  strongly,  inculcated  submission  to  consti- 
tuted authority,  but  had  made  no  distinction  between  he- 
reditary and  elective  monarchies,  or  between  monarchies 
and  republics.  Indeed,  most  of  the  predecessors  of  James 
would,  from  personal  motives,  have  regarded  the  patri- 
archal theory  of  government  with  aversion.  William 
Rufos,  Henry  the  First,  Stephen,  John,  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Henry  the  Fifth,  Henry  the  Sixth,  Richard  the  Third, 
and  Henry  the  Seventh,  had  all  reigned  in  defiance  of  the 
strict  rule  of  descent.  A  grave  doubt  hung  over  the  le- 
gitimacy both  of  Mary  and  of  Elizabeth.     It  was  impos- 
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sible  that  both  Catharine  of  Aragon  and  Anne  Boleyn 
could  have  been  lawfully  married  to  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  the  highest  authority  in  the  realm  had  pronounced 
that  neither  was  so.  The  Tudors,  far  firom  considering 
the  law  of  succession  as  a  divine  and  unchangeable  insti- 
tution, were  constantly  tampering  with  it.  Henry  the 
Eighth  obtained  an  act  of  Parliament  giving  him  power 
to  leave  the  crown  by  will,  and  actually  made  a  will  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  royal  family  of  Scotland.  Edward 
the  Sixth,  unauthorized  by  Parliament,  assumed  a  simi- 
lar power,  with  the  fall  approbation  of  the  most  eminent 
Reformers.  Elizabeth,  conscious  that  her  own  title  was 
open  to  grave  objection,  and  unwilling  to  admit  even  a 
reversionary  right  in  her  rival  and  enemy  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  induced  the  Parliament  to  pass  a  law  enacting 
that  whoever  should  deny  the  competency  of  the  reign- 
ing sovereign,  with  the  assent  of  the  estates  of  the  realm, 
to  alter  the  succession,  should  suffer  death  as  a  traitor. 
But  the  situation  of  James  was  widely  different  from  that 
of  Elizabeth.  Far  inferior  to  her  in  abilities  and  in  pop- 
ularity, regarded  by  the  English  as  an  alien,  and  excluded 
from  the  throne  by  the  testament  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
the  King  of  Soots  was  yet  the  undoubted  heir  of  William 
the  Conqueror  and  of  Egbert.  He  had,  therefore,  an  ob- 
vious interest  in  inculcating  the  superstitious  notion  that 
birth  confers  rights  anterior  to  law  and  unalterable  by 
law.  It  was  a  notion,  moreover,  well  suited  to  his  intel- 
lect and  temper.  It  soon  found  many  advocates  among 
those  who  aspired  to  his  favor,  and  made  rapid  progress 
among  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church. 

Thus,  at  the  very  moment  at  which  a  republican  spirit 
began  to  manifest  itself  strongly  in  the  Parliament  and 
in  the  country,  the  claims  of  the  monarch  took  a  mon- 
strous form,  which  would  have  disgusted  the  proudest  and 
most  arbitrary  of  those  who  had  preceded  him  on  the 
tiirone. 

James  was  always  boasting  of  his  skill  in  what  he  call- 
ed kingcraft ;  and  yet  it  is  hardly  possible  even  to  imagine 
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a  course  more  directly  opposed  to  all  the  rules  of  king- 
craft than  that  which  he  followed.  The  policy  of  wise 
rulers  has  always  heen  to  disguise  strong  acts  under  pop- 
ular forms.  It  was  thus  that  Augustus  and  Napoleon 
established  absolute  monarchies,  while  the  public  regarded 
them  merely  as  eminent  citizens  invested  with  temporary 
magistracies.  The  policy  of  James  was  the  direct  reverse 
of  theirs.  He  enraged  and  alarmed  his  Parliament  by 
constantly  telling  them  that  they  held  their  privileges 
merely  during  his  pleasure,  and  that  they  had  no  more 
business  to  inquire  what  he  might  lawfuUy  do  than  what 
the  Deity  might  lawfully  do.  Yet  he  quailed  before 
them,  abandoned  minister  after  minister  to  their  ven- 
geance, and  sulSered  them  to  tease  him  into  acts  directly 
opposed  to  his  strongest  inclinations.  Thus  the  indigna- 
tion excited  by  his  claims  and  the  scorn  excited  by  his 
concessions  went  on  growing  together.  By  his  fondness 
for  worthless  minions,  and  by  the  sanction  which  he  gave 
to  their  tyranny  and  rapacity,  he  kept  discontent  con- 
stantly alive.  His  cowardice,  his  childishness,  his  ped- 
antry, his  ungainly  person  and  manners,  his  provincial 
accent,  made  him  an  object  of  derision.  Even  in  his  vir- 
tues and  accomplishments  there  was  something  eminently 
unkingly.  Thus,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  reign, 
all  the  venerable  associations  by  which  the  throne  had 
long  been  fenced,  were  gradually  losing  their  strength. 
During  two  hundred  years,  all  the  sovereigns  who  had 
ruled  England,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Henry  the  Sixth,  had  been  strong-minded,  high-spir- 
ited, courageous,  and  of  princely  bearing.  Almost  all  had 
possessed  abilities  above  the  ordinary  level.  It  was  no 
light  thing  that,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  decisive  struggle 
between  our  kings  and  their  Parliaments,  royalty  should 
be  exhibited  to  the  world  stammering,  slobbering,  shed- 
ding unmanly  tears,  trembling  at  a  drawn  sword,  and 
talking  in  the  style  alternately  of  a  buffoon  and  of  a 
pedagogue. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  religious  dissensions  by  which. 
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I  from  the  days  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  the  Protestant  body 
I  had  been  distraoted,  had  become  more  formidable  than 
over.  The  interval  whioh  had  separated  the  first  gen« 
oration  of  Puritans  from  Cranmer  and  Jewel  was  small 
indeed  when  oompared  with  the  interval  which  separated 
the  third  generation  of  Puritans  from  Laud  and  Ham- 
mond. While  the  recollection  of  Mary's  cruelties  was 
stiU  fresh ;  while  the  strength  of  the  Catholic  party  still 
inspired  apprehension ;  while  Spain  still  retained  ascend- 
jency  and  aspired  to  universal  dominion,  all  the  Reformed 
iseots  knew  that  they  had  a  strong  common  interest  and  a 
deadly  common  enemy.  The  animosity  which  they  felt 
.  toward  each  other  was  languid  when  compared  with  the 
\  animosity  which  they  all  felt  toward  Rome.  Conform- 
ists and  Nonconformists  had  heartily  joined  in  enacting 
penal  laws  of  extreme  severity  against  the  papists.  But 
when  more  than  half  a  century  of  undisturbed  possession 
had  given  confidence  to  the  Established  Church ;  when 
nine  tenths  of  the  nation  had  become  heartily  Protestant ; 
when  England  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world ;  when 
there  was  no  danger  that  popery  would  be  forced  by  for- 
eign arms  on  the  nation ;  when  the  last  confessors  who 
had  stood  before  Bonner  had  passed  away,  a  change  took 
place  in  the  feeling  of  the  Anglican  clergy.  Their  hos- 
tility to  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  and  discipline  was 
considerably  mitigated.  Their  dislike  of  the  Puritans,  on 
the  other  hand,  increased  daily.  The  controversies  which 
had,  from  the  beginning,  Hivided  the  Protestant  party,  took 
such  a  form  as  made  reconciliation  hopeless,  and  new 
controversies  of  still  greater  importance  were  added  to  the 
old  subjects  of  dispute. 

The  founders  of  the  Anglican  Church  had  retained 
episcopacy  as  an  ancient,  a  decent,  and  a  convenient  eo- 
olesiastical  polity,  but  had  not  declared  that  form  of  Church 
government  to  be  of  divine  institution.  We  have  already 
seen  how  low  an  estimate  Cranmer  had  formed  of  the 
office  of  a  bishop.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Jewel, 
Cooper,  Whitgift,  and  other  eminent  doctors,  defended 
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prelaoy  as  innocent)  as  nsefol,  as  what  the  state  might 
lawftdly  establish,  as  what,  when  established  by  the  state, 
was  entitled  to  the  respect  of  every  citizen.  Bat  they 
never  denied  that  a  Christian  community  without  a  bishop 
might  be  a  pure  church.  On  the  oonlxary,  they  regard- 
ed the  Protestants  of  the  Continent  as  of  tiie  same  house- 
hold of  faith  with  themselves.  Englishmen  in  England 
were  indeed  bound  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
bishop,  as  they  were  bound  to  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  the  sheriff  and  of  the  coroner,  but  the  obligation  was 
purely  local.  An  English  churchman,  nay,  even  an  En- 
glish prelate,  if  he  went  to  Holland,  conformed  without 
scruple  to  the  established  religion  of  Holland.  Abroad, 
the  onbassadors  of  Elizabeth  and  James  went  in  state  to 
the  very  worship  which  Elizabeth  and  James  persecuted 
at  home,  and  carefully  abstained  from  decorating  their 
private  chapels  after  the  Anglican  fEishion,  lest  scandal 
should  be  given  to  weaker  brethren.  It  was  even  held 
that  Presbyterian  ministers  were  entitled  to  {dace  and 
voice  in  cecumenical  councils.  When  the  States-General 
of  the  United  Provinces  convoked  at  Dort  a  synod  of  doc- 
tors not  episoopally  ordained,  an  English  bishop  and  an 
Eiq;lish  dean,  commissioned  by  the  head  of  the  English 
Church,  sat  with  those  doctors,  preached  to  them,  and 
voted  with  them  on  the  gravest  questions  of  theology.^ 
Nay,  many  English  benefices  were  held  by  divines  who 
had  been  admitted  to  the  ministry  in  the  Calvinistic 
fonn  used  on  the  Continent ;  ilor  was  reordinaticm  by  a 
bishop  in  such  cases  then  thought  necessary,  or  even 
lawful. 

But  a  new  race  of  divines  was  already  rising  in  the 
Church  of  England.  In  their  view  the  episcopal  office 
was  essential  to  the  welfare  of  a  Christian  society  and  to 


*  Joseph  Hall,  then  Dean  of  Worcester,  and  afterwaid  Biahop  of  Norwidi, 
was  one  of  the  commisnonen.  In  his  life  of  himself,  he  says:  "  My  nnr 
worthiness  was  named  for  one  of  the  assistants  of  that  honorable,  grave,  and 
reverend  meeting.**  To  High-chorchmen  this  hnmility  will  seem  not  a  little 
ovt  of  place. 
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the  efficacy  of  the  most  solemn  ordinances  of  religion.  To 
that  office  belonged  certain  high  and  sacred  privileges, 
which  no  human  power  could  give  or  take  away.  A 
church  might  as  well  be  without  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity, or  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  as  without  the 
apostolical  orders ;  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  which,  in 
the  midst  of  all  her  corruptions,  had  retained  the  apostol- 
ical orders,  was  nearer  to  primitive  purity  than  those  re- 
formed societies  which  had  rashly  set  up,  in  opposition  to 
ihe  divine  model,  a  system  invented  by  men. 

In  the  days  of  Edward  the  Sixth  and  6f  Elizabeth,  the 
defenders  of  the  Anglican  ritual  had  generally  contented 
themselves  with  saying  that  it  might  be  used  without  sin, 
and  that,  therefore,  none  but  a  perverse  and  undutifnl 
subject  would  refuse  to  use  it  when  enjoined  to  do  so  by 
the  msLgistrate.  Now,  however,  that  rising  party,  which 
claimed  for  the  polity  of  the  Church  a  celestial  origin,  be- 
gan to  ascribe  to  her  services  a  new  dignity  and  import- 
ance. It  was  hinted  that,  if  the  established  worship  had 
any  fault,  that  fault  was  extreme  simplicity,  and  that 
the  Reformers  had,  in  the  heat  of  their  quarrel  with  Rome, 
aboUshed  many  ancient  ceremonies  which  might  with  ad- 
vantage have  been  retained.  Days  and  places  were  again 
held  in  mysterious  veneration.  Some  practices  which 
had  long  been  disused,  and  which  Were  commonly  regard- 
ed as  superstitious  mummeries,  were  revived.  Paintings 
and  carvings,  which  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the  first  gen- 
eration of  Protestants,  became  the  objects  of  a  respect  such 
as  to  many  seemed  idolatrous. 

No  part  of  the  system  of  the  old  Church  had  been 
more  detested  by  the  Reformers  than  the  honor  paid  to 
celibacy.  They  held  that  the  doctrine  of  Rome  on  this 
subject  had  been  prophetically  condemned  by  the  Apostle 
Paul  as  a  doctrine  of  devils ;  and  they  dwelt  much  on  the 
crimes  and  scandals  which  seemed  to  prove  the  justice  of 
this  awful  denunciation.  Luther  had  evinced  his  own 
opinion  in  the  clearest  manner  by  espousing  a  nun. 
Some  of  the  most  illustrious  bishops  and  priests  who  had 
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died  by  fire  during  the  reign  of  Mary  had  left  wives  and 
children.  Now,  however,  it  began  to  be  rumored  that  the 
old  monastic  spirit  had  reappeared  in  the  Church  of  En- 
gland ;  that  there  was  in  high  quarters  a  prejudice  against 
married  priests ;  that  even  laymen,  who  called  themselves 
Protestants,  had  made  resolutions  of  celibacy  which  al- 
most amounted  to  vows ;  nay,  that  a  minister  of  the  Es- 
tablished religion  had  set  up  a  nunnery,  m  which  the 
Psalms  were  chanted  at  midnight  by  a  company  of  vir* 
gins  dedicated  to  God.* 

Nor  was  this  all :  a  class  of  questions,  as  to  which  the 
founders  of  the  Anglican  Church  and  the  first  generation 
of  Puritans  had  differed  little  or  not  at  all,  began  to  fur- 
nish matter  for  fierce  disputes.  The  controversies  which 
had  divided  the  Protestant  body  in  its  infancy  had  related 
almost  exclusively  to  church  government  and  to  ceremo- 
nies. There  had  been  no  serious  quarrel  between  the 
contending  parties  on  points  of  metaphysical  theology. 
The  doctrines  held  by  the  chiefe  of  the  hierarchy  touching 
original  sin,  faith,  grace,  predestination,  and  election, 
were  those  which  are  popularly  called  Calvinistic.  To- 
ward the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  her  favorite  prelate. 
Archbishop  Whitgiffc,  drew  up,  in  concert  with  the  Bish- 
op of  London  and  other  theologians,  the  celebrated  instru- 
ment known  by  the  name  of  the  Lambeth  JUtXQles.  In 
that  instrument  the  most  startling  of  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trines are  afBrmed  with  a  distinctness  which  would  shock 
many  who,  in  our  age,  are  reputed  Calvinists.  One  cler- 
gyman, who  took  the  opposite  side,  and  spoke  harshly  of 
Calvin,  was  arraigned  for  his  presumption  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  and  escaped  punishment  only  by 
expressing  his  firm  belief  in  the  tenets  of  reprobation  and 
final  perseverance,  and  his  sorrow  for  the  offense  which  he 
had  given  to  pious  men  by  reflecting  on  the  great  French 
Eeformer.     The  school  of  divinity  of  which  Hooker  was 

•  Peckard's  Life  of  Femur.  The  Anninian  Nunnery,  or  a  Brief  DescrifV 
tion  of  the  late-erected  monastical  Place  called  the  Anninian  Nnnneiy,  at 
T^ittle  Gidding,  in  Hantingdonshire,  1641. 
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the  chief,  oooopies  a  middle  place  between  the  school  of 
Cranmer  and  the  school  of  Laud ;  and  Hooker  has,  in 
modern  times,  been  claimed  by  the  Arminians  as  an  ally ; 
yet  Hooker  pronounced  Calvin  to  have  been  a  man  sape- 
rior  in  wisdom  to  any  other  divine  that  France  had  pro- 
duced ;  a  man  to  whom  thousands  were  indebted  for  the 
knowledge  of  divine  truth,  but  who  was  himself  indebted 
to  Gkxl  alone.  When  the  Arminian  Controversy  arose  in 
Holland,  the  English  government  and  the  English  Church 
lent  strong  support  to  the  Calvinistic  party ;  nor  is  the 
English  name  altogether  free  firom  the  stain  which  has 
been  leffc  on  that  party  by  the  imprisonment  of  Orotius 
and  the  judicial  murder  of  Barneveldt. 

But,  even  before  the  meeting  of  the  Dutch  synod,  that 
part  of  the  Anglican  clergy  which  was  peculiarly  hostile 
to  the  Calvinistic  church  government  and  to  the  Calvin- 
istic worship  had  begun  to  regard  with  dislike  the  Calvin- 
istic metaphysics;  and  this  feeling  was  very  naturally 
strengthened  by  the  gross  injustice,  insolence,  and  cruelly 
of  the  party  which  was  prevalent  at  Dort.  The  Armin- 
ian doctrine,  a  doctrine  less  austerely  logical  than  that  of 
the  early  Reformers,  but  more  agreeable  to  the  popular  no- 
tions of  the  divine  justice  and  benevolence,  spread  fast  and 
wide.  The  infection  soon  reached  the  court.  Opinions 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  James,  no  clergy- 
man could  have  avowed  without  imminent  risk  of  being 
stripped  of  his  gown,  were  now  the  best  title  to  prefer- 
ment. A  divine  of  that  age  who  was  asked  by  a  simple 
I  country  gentleman  what  the  Arminians  held,  answered, 
with  as  much  truth  as  wit,  that  they  held  all  the  best 
!  bishoprics  and  deaneries  in  England. 

While  a  section  of  the  Anglican  clergy  quitted,  in  one 
direction,  the  position  which  they  had  originally  occupied, 
a  section  of  the  Puritan  body  departed,  in  a  direction  di- 
ametrically opposite,  from  the  principles  and  practices  of 
their  fathers.  The  persecution  which  the  separatists  had 
undergone  had  been  severe  enough  to  irritate,  but  not  se-  " 
vere  enough  to  destroy.     They  had  not  been  tamed  into 
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sabinission,  bat  baited  into  savageness  and  stobbornness. 
After  the  fistshion  of  oppxeflsed  aeots,  they  mistook  their 
own  vindiotiye  feelings  for  emotions  of  piety ;  enoonraged 
in  tiiemselves,  by  reading  and  meditation,  a  disposition  to 
brood  orer  their  wrongs ;  and,  when  they  had  worked  them- 
selves np  into  hating  their  enemies,  imagined  they  were 
only  hating  the  enemies  of  Heaven.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment there  was  little  indeed  which,  even  when  perverted 
by  the  most  disingenuous  exposition,  ooold  seem  to  ooun- 
tenanoe  the  indulgence  of  malevolent  passions.  But  the 
Old  Testament  contained  the  history  of  a  race  selected  by 
God  to  be  witnesses  of  his  unity  and  ministers  of  his  ven- 
geance, and  specially  commanded  by  him  to  do  many 
things  whieh,  if  done  without  his  special  comnutnd,  would 
have  been  atrocious  crimes.  In  such  a  history  it  was  not 
difficult  for  fierce  and  gloomy  spirits  to  find  much  that 
might  be  distorted  to  suit  their  wbhes.  The  extreme 
Puritans,  therefore,  began  to  feel  for  the  Old  Testament 
a  preference  which,  perhaps,  they  did  not  distinctly  avow 
even  to  themselves,  but  which  showed  itself  in  all  their 
sentiments  and  habits.  They  paid  to  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage a  respect  which  they  refused  to  that  tongue  in 
which  the  discourses  of  Jesus  and  the  epistles  of  Paul 
have  come  down  to  us.  They  baptized  their  children  by 
the  names,  not  of  Christian  saints,  but  of  Hebrew  patri- 
archs and  warriors.  In  defiance  of  the  express  and  reit- 
erated declarations  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  they  turned 
the  weekly  festival  by  which  the  Church  had,  from  the 
primitive  tiines,  commemorated  the  resurrection  of  her 
Lord,  into  a  Jewish  Sabbath.  They  sought  for  princi- 
ples of  jurisprudence  in  the  Mosaic  law,  and  for  prece« 
dents  to  guide  their  ordinary  conduct  in  the  books  of 
Judges  and  Kings.  Their  thoughts  and  discourses  ran 
much  on  acts  which  were  assuredly,  not  recorded  as  ex- 
amples for  our  imitation.  The  prophet  who  hewed  in 
pieces  a  captive  king;  the  rebel  general  who  gave  the 
blood  of  a  queen  to  the  dogs ;  the  matron  who,  in  defiance 
of  plighted  faith,  and  of  the  laws  of  Eastern  hospitality 
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drove  the  nail  into  the  brain  of  the  fugitive  ally  who  had 
just  fed  at  her  board,  and  who  was  sleeping  onder  the 
shadow  of  her  tent,  were  proposed  as  models  to  Christians 
suffering  under  the  tyranny  of  princes  and  prelates. 
Morals  and  manners  were  subjected  to  a  code  resembling 
that  of  the  synagogue,  when  the  synagogue  was  in  its 
worst  state.  The  dress,  the  deportment,  the  language, 
the  studies,  the  amusements  of  the  rigid  sect  were  regu- 
lated on  principles  resembling  those  of  the  Pharisees,  who, 
proud  of  their  washed  hands  and  broad  phylacteries,  taunt- 
ed the  Redeemer  as  a  Sabbath-brecLker  and  a  wine-bibber. 
[t  was  a  sin  to  hang  garlands  on  a  May-pole,  to  drink  a 
friend's  health,  to  fly  a  hawk,  to  hunt  a  stag,  to  play  at 
chess,  to  wear  love-locks,  to  put  starch  into  a  ruff,  to 
touch  the  virginals,  to  read  the  Fairy  Queen.  Rules 
such  as  these — ^rules  which  would  have  appeared  insup- 
portable to  the  free  and  joyous  spirit  of  Luther,  and  con- 
temptible to  the  serene  and  philosophical  intellect  of  Zuin- 
gle,  threw  over  all  life  a  more  than  monastic  gloom.  The 
learning  and  eloquence  by  which  the  great  Reformers  had 
been  eminently  distinguished,  and  to  which  they  had 
been,  in  no  small  measure,  indebted  for  their  success,  were 
regarded  by  the  new  school  of  Protestants  with  suspicion, 
if  not  with  aversion.  Some  precisians  had  scruples  about 
teaching  the  Latin  grammar,  because  the  names  of  Mars, 
Bacchus,  and  Apollo  occurred  in  it.  The  fine  arts  were 
all  but  proscribed.  The  solemn  peal  of  the  organ  was 
superstitious.  The  light  music  of  Ben  Jonson's  masks 
was  dissolute.  Half  the  fine  paintings  in  England  were 
idolatrous,  and  the  other  half  indecent.  The  extreme 
Puritan  was  at  once  known  from  other  men  by  his  gait, 
his  garb,  his  lank  hair,  the  sour  solemnity  of  his  face, 
the  upturned  white  of  his  eyes,  the  nasal  twang  with 
which  he  spoke,  and,  above  all,  by  his  peculiar  dialect. 
He  employed,  on  every  occasion,  the  imagery  and  style 
of  Scripture.  Hebraisms  violently  introduced  into  the 
English  language,  and  metaphors  borrowed  from  the  bold- 
est lyric  poetry  of  a  remote  age  and  country,  and  applied 
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to  the  oommon  oonoerns  of  English  life,  were  the  most 
striking  peculiarities  of  this  cant,  which  moved,  not  with- 
out cause,  the  derision  both  of  prelatists  and  libertines.     i 

Thus  the  political  and  rci  Mous  schism  which  had 
originated  in  the  sixteenth  oentu  ^,  was,  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  constantly  widening. 
Theories  tending  to  Turkish  diespotism  were  in  fashion  at 
Whitehall.  Theories  tending  to  republicanism  were  in 
favor  with  a  large  portion  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  violent  prelatists,  who  were,  to  a  man,  zealous  for  pre- 
rogative, and  the  violent  Puritans,  who  were,  to  a  man, 
zealous  for  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  regarded  each 
other  with  animosity  more  intense  than  that  which,  in 
the  preceding  generation,  had  existed  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants. 

While  the  minds  of  men  were  in  this  state,  the  coun- 
try, after  a  peace  of  many  years,  at  length  engaged  in  a 
war  which  required  strenuous  exertions.  This  war  hast- 
ened the  approach  of  the  great  constitutional  crisis.  It 
was  necessary  that  the  king  should  have  a  large  military 
force.  He  could  not  have  such  a  force  without  money. 
He  could  not  legally  raise  money  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament.  It  followed,  therefore,  that  he  must  either 
administer  the  government  in  conformity  with  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  must  venture  on  such  a  vio- 
lation of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land  as  had  been 
unknown  during  several  centuries.  The  Plantagenets 
and  the  Tudors  had,  it  is  true,  occasionally  supplied  a 
deficiency  in  their  revenue  by  a  benevolence  or  a  forced 
loan ;  but  these  expedients  were  always  of  a  temporary 
nature.  *  To  meet  the  regular  charge  of  a  long  war  by 
regular  taxation,  imposed  without  the  consent  of  the 
estates  of  the  realm,  was  a  course  which  Henry  the 
Eighth  himself  would  not  have  dared  to  take.  It  seem- 
ed, therefore,  that  the  decisive  hour  was  approaching,  and 
that  the  English  Parliament  would  soon  either  share  the 
fate  of  the  senates  of  the  Continent,  or  obtain  supreme 
ascendency  in  the  state. 
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Jqst  at  this  conjunotore  James  died.  Charles  the  First 
sttcce<Mled  to  the  throne.  He  had  received  from  nature  a 
far  better  understanding,  a  far  stronger  will^  and  a  far 
keener  and  firmer  temper  than  his  father's.  He  had  in- 
herited his  father's  political  theories,  and  was  much  more 
disposed  than  his  father  to  carry  them  into  practice.  He 
was,  like  his  father,  a  zealous  Episoopalian.  He  was, 
moreover,  what  his  father  had  never  been,  a  zealous  Ar« 
rninian,  and,  though  no  papist,  liked  a  papist  much  better 
than  a  Puritan.  It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  Charles 
had  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  good,  and  even  of  a  great 
prince.  He  wrote  and  spoke,  not,  like  his  father,  with 
the  exactness  of  a  professor,  but  after  the  fashion  of  intel- 
ligent and  well-educated  gentlemen.  His  taste  in  litera- 
ture and  art  was  excellent,  his  manner  dignified  though 
not  gracious,  his  domestic  life  without  blemish.  Faith- 
lessness was  the  chief  cause  of  his  disasters,  and  is  the 
chief  stain  on  his  memory.  He  was,  in  truth,  impelled 
by  an  incurable  propensity  to  dark  and  crooked  ways.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  his  conscience,  which,  on  occa- 
sions of  little  moment,  was  sufficiently  sensitive,  should 
never  have  reproached  him  with  this  great  vice.  But 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  perfidious,  not  only 
from  constitution  and  from  habit,  but  also  on  principle. 
He  seems  to  have  learned  from  the  theologians  whom  he 
most  esteemed,  that  between  him  and  his  subjects  there 
could  be  nothing  of  the  nature  of  mutual  contract ;  that 
he  could  not,  even  if  he  would,  divest  himself  of  his  des- 
potic authority;  and  that,  in  every  promise  which  he 
made,  there  was  an  implied  reservation  that  such  promise 
might  be  broken  in  case  of  necessity,  and  that  of  the 
necessity  he  was  the  sole  judge. 

And  now  began  that  hazardous  game  on  which  were 
staked  the  destinies  of  the  English  people.  It  was  played 
on  the  side  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  ke<3nness,  but 
with  admirable  dexterity,  coolness,  and  perseverance. 
Great  statesmen,  who  looked  far  behind  them  and  far  be- 
fore them,  were  at  the  head  of  that  assembly.     They  were 
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resolved  to  place  the  king  in  such  a  situation  that  he  most 
either  conduot  the  administration  in  oonformity  with  the 
wishes  of  his  Parliament,  or  make  ontrageous  attacks  on 
th6  most  saored  principles  of  the  Constitution.  They 
accordingly  doled  out  supplies  to  him  very  sparingly.  He 
found  that  he  must  govern  either  in  harmony  with  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  in  defiance  of  all  law.  His  choice 
was  soon  made.  He  dissolved  his  first  Parliament,  and 
levied  taxes  hy  bis  own  authority.  He  convoked  a  sec- 
ond Parliament,  and  found  it  more  intractable  than  the 
first.  He  again  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  dissolution, 
raised  fresh  taxes  without  any  show  of  legal  right,  and 
threw  the  chiefs  of  the  Opposition  into  prison.  At  thu 
same  time,  a  new  grievance,  which  the  peculiar  feelings 
and  habits  of  the  English  nation  made  insupportably  pain- 
ful, and  which  seemed  to  all  discerning  men  to  be  of  fear- 
ful augury,  excited  general  discontent  and  alarm.  Com- 
panies of  soldiers  were  billeted  on  the  people,  and  mar- 
tial law  was,  in  some  places,  substituted  for  the  ancient 
jurisprudence  of  the  realm. 

The  king  called  a  third  Parliament,  and  soon  perceived 
that  the  opposition  was  stronger  and  fiercer  than  ever. 
He  now  determined  on  a  change  of  tactics.  Instead  of 
opposing  an  inflexible  resistance  to  the  demands  of  the 
Commons,  he,  after  much  altercation  and  many  evasions, 
agreed  to  a  compromise,  which,  if  he  had  faithfully  ad- 
hered to  it,  would  have  averted  a  long  series  of  calamities. 
The  Parliament  granted  an  ample  supply.  The  king 
ratified,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  celebrated  law 
which  is  knovni  by  the  name  of  the  Petition  of  Right, 
and  which  is  the  second  Great  Charter  of  the  liberties  of 
England.  By  ratifying  that  law,  he  bound  himself  never 
again  to  raise  money  without  the  consent  of  the  houses, 
never  again  to  imprison  any  person  except  in  due  course 
of  law,  and  never  again  to  subject  his  people  to  the  juris- 
diction of  courts  martial. 

The  day  on  which  the  royal  sanction  was,  after  many 
delays,  solemnly  given  to  this  great  act,  was  a  day  of  jov 
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find  hope.  The  Commons^  who  crowded  the  bar  of  tho 
House  of  Lords,  broke  forth  into  loud  acolamations  as 
soon  as  the  clerk  had  pronounced  the  ancient  form  of 
words  by  which  our  princes  have,  during  many  ages, 
signified  their  assent  to  the  wishes  of  the  estates  of  the 
realm.  Those  acclamations  were  re-echoed  by  the  voice 
of  the  capital  and  of  the  nation ;  but  within  three  weeks 
it  became  manifest  that  Charles  had  no  intention  of  ob- 
serving the  compact  into  which  he  had  entered.  The 
supply  given  by  the  representatives  of  the  nation  was  col- 
lected. The  promise  by  which  that  supply  had  been  ob- 
tained was  broken.  A  violent  contest  followed.  The 
Parliament  was  dissolved  with  every  mark  of  royal  dis- 
pleasure. Some  of  the  most  distinguished  members  were 
imprisoned ;  and  one  of  them.  Sir  John  Eliot,  after  years 
of  suffering,  died  in  confinement.  X 

Charles,  however,  could  not  venture  to  raise,  by  his 
own  authority,  taxes  sufficient  for  carrying  on  war.  He 
accordingly  hastened  to  make  peace  with  his  neighbors, 
and  thenceforth  gave  his  whole  mind  to  British  politics. 

Now  commenced  a  new  era.  Many  English  kings  had 
occasionally  committed  unconstitutional  acts,  but  none 
had  ever  systematically  attempted  to  make  himself  a  des- 
pot, and  to  reduce  the  Parliament  to  a  nullity.  Such 
was  the  end  which  Charles  distinctly  proposed  to  himself. 
From  March,  1629,  to  April,  1640,  the  houses  were  not 
convoked.  Never  in  our  history  had  there  been  an  inter- 
val of  eleven  years  between  Parliament  and  Parliament. 
Only  once  had  there  been  an  interval  of  even  half  that 
length.  This  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  refute  those  who 
represent  Charles  as  having  merely  trodden  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors. 

It  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  king's  most  strenu. 
ous  supporters,  that,  during  this  part  of  his  reign,  the 
provisions  of  the  Petition  of  Right  were  violated  by  him, 
not  occasionally,  but  constantly,  and  on  system ;  that  a 
large  part  of  the  revenue  was  raised  without  any  legal 
authority ;  and  that  persons  obnoxious  to  the  governmont 
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languished  for  years  in  prison,  without  being  ever  called 
upon  to  plead  before  any  tribunal. 

For  these  things  history  must  hold  the  king  himself 
oMefly  responsible.  From  the  time  of  his  third  Parlia- 
ment he  was  his  own  prime  minister.  Several  persons, 
however,  whose  temper  and  talents  were  suited  to  his 
purposes,  were  at  the  bead  of  different  departments  of  the 
administration. 

Thomas  Wentworth,  successively  created  Lord  Went- 
worth  and  Earl  of  Strafford,  a  man  of  great  abilities,  elo- 
quence, and  courage,  but  of  a  cruel  and  imperious  nature, 
was  the  counselor  most  trusted  in  political  and  military 
affairs.  He  had  been  one  of  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Opposition,  and  felt  toward  those  whom  he  had 
deserted  that  peculiar  malignity  which  has,  in  all  ages, 
been  characteristic  of  apostates.  He  perfectly  understood 
the  feelings,  the  resources,  and  the  policy  of  the  party  to 
which  he  had  lately  belonged,  and  had  formed  a  vast  and 
deeply-meditated  scheme,  which  very  nearly  confounded 
even  the  able  tactics  of  the  statesmen  by  whom  the  House 
of  Commons  had  been  directed.  To  this  scheme,  in  his 
confidential  correspondence,  he  gave  the  expressive  name 
of  Thorough.  His  object  was  to  do  in  England  all,  and 
more  than  all,  that  Richelieu  was  doing  in  France ;  to 
make  Charles  a  monarch  as  absolute  as  any  on  the  Con- 
tinent ;  to  put  the  estates  and  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
whole  people  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown ;  to  deprive  the 
courts  of  law  of  all  independent  authority,  even  in  ordi- 
nary questions  of  civil  right  between  man  and  man,  and 
to  punish  with  merciless  rigor  all  who  murmured  at  the 
acts  of  the  government,  or  who  applied  even  in  the  most 
decent  and  regular  manner  to  any  tribunal  for  relief 
against  those  acts.^ 

*  The  correspondeiice  of  Wentworth  seems  to  me  folly  to  bear  oat  what  I 
have  said  in  the  text.  To  transcribe  all  the  passages  whioh  have  led  me  to 
the  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived  wonld  be  impossible ;  nor  wonld  it  be 
eaay  to  make  a  better  selection  than  has  already  been  made  by  Mr.  UaUam. 
[  may,  however,  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  particnlarly  to  the  verf 
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This  was  his  end ;  and  he  distinctly  saw  in  what  man- 
Der  alone  this  end  could  be  attained.  There  is,  in  truth, 
about  all  his  notions  a  clearness,  coherence,  and  precision 
which,  if  he  had  not  been  pursuing  an  object  perniciows 
to  his  country  and  to  his  kind,  would  have  justly  entitled 
him  to  high  admiration.  He  saw  that  there  was  one  in- 
strument, and  only  one,  by  which  his  vast  and  daring 
orojeots  could  be  carried  into  execution.  That  instru- 
ment was  a  standing  army.  To  the  forming  of  such  an 
army,  therefore,  he  directed  all  the  enexgy  of  his  strong 
mind.  In  Ireland,  where  he  was  viceroy,  he  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  military  despotism  not  only  over 
the  aboriginal  population,  but  also  over  the  English  colo- 
nists, and  was  able  to  boast  that,  in  that  island,  the  king 
was  as  absolute  as  any  prince  in  the  whole  world  could 
be.* 

The  ecclesiastical  administration  was,  in  the  mean 
time,  principally  directed  by  Willieun  Laud,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Of  all  the  prelates  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  Laud  bad  departed  farthest  firom  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation,  and  had  drawn  nearest  to  Rome.  His 
theology  was  more  remote  than  even  that  of  the  Dutch 
Arminians  from  the  theology  of  the  Calvinists.  His  pas- 
sion for  ceremonies,  his  reverence  for  holidays,  vigils,  and 
sacred  places,  his  ill-concealed  dislike  of  the  marriage  of 
ecclesiastics,  the  ardent  and  not  altogether  disinterested 
zeal  with  which  he  asserted  the  claims  of  the  clergy  to 
the  reverence  of  the  laity,  would  have  made  him  an  object 
of  aversion  to  the  Puritans  even  if  he  had  used  only  legal 
and  gentie  means  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends.  But 
his  understanding  was  narrow,  and  his  commerce  with  the 
world  had  been  small.  He  was  by  nature  rash,  irritable, 
quick  to  feel  for  his  own  dignity,  slow  to  sympathize  with 
the  sufferings  of  others,  and  prone  to  the  error,  common 

able  paper  which  Wentworth  drew  up  reapecting  the  affiiin  of  the  Palati 
nate.    The  date  ia  March  31, 1637. 

*  These  are  Wentworth*!  own  wordf .    See  his  letter  to  Land,  dated  Deo 
I6.16a4. 
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in  saperstitioits  men,  of  mistaking  his  own  peevish  and 
malignant  moods  for  emotions  of  pions  sseal.  Under  his 
direotion  every  corner  of  the  realm  was  sabjeoted  to  a 
constant  and  minute  inspection.  Every  little  congrega- 
tion of  separatists  was  tracked  oat  and  broken  up.  Even 
the  devotions  of  private  fsLmilies  could  not  escape  the 
vigilance  of  his  spies.  Such  fear  did  his  rigor  inspire, 
that  the  deadly  hatred  of  the  Choreh,  which  festered  in 
innumerable  bosoms,  was  generally  disguised  under  an 
outward  show  of  confimnity.  On  the  very  eve  of  trorrfo- 
les  fiital  to  himself  and  to  lus  order,  the  bishops  of  sev- 
eral extensive  dioceses  were  able  to  report  to  him  that 
not  a  single  Dissenter  vms  to  be  found  vnthin  their  juris- 
diction.^ 

The  tribunals  afforded  no  protection  to  the  subject 
against  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  that  period. 
The  judges  of  the  common  law,  holding  their  situations 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  were  scandalously  obse- 
quious. Yet,  obsequious  as  they  were,  they  were  less 
ready  and  efficient  instruments  of  arbitrary  power  than  a 
class  of  courts,  the  memory  of  which  is  still,  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries,  held  in  deep  abhorrence 
by  the  nation.  Foremost  among  these  courts  in  power 
and  in  infiuny  were  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  High  Com- 
mission, the  former  a  political,  the  latter  a  religious  in- 
quisition. Neither  was  a  part  of  the  old  Constitution  of 
England.  The  Star  Chamber  had  been  remodeled,  and 
the  High  Commission  created  by  the  Tudors.  The  power 
which  these  boards  had  possessed  before  the  accession  of 
Charles  had  been  extensive  and  formidable,  but  was  small 
indeed  when  compared  with  that  which  they  now  usurped. 
Guided  chiefly  by  the  violent  spirit  of  the  primate,  and 
freed  from  the  control  of  Parliament,  they  displayed  a  ra- 
pacity, a  violence,  a  malignant  energy,  which  had  been 
unknown  to  any  former  age.  The  government  was  able, 
through  their  instrumentality,  to  fine,  imprison,  pillory, 
and  mutilate  without  restraint.     A  separate  council  which 

*  See  hu  Beport  to  Charles  for  the  year  1639. 
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sat  at  York,  under  the  presidency  of  Wentworth,  wa« 
armed,  in  defiance  of  law,  by  a  pure  act  of  prerogative^ 
with  almost  boundless  power  over  the  northern  counties. 
All  these  tribunals  insulted  and  defied  the  authority  of 
Westminster  Hall,  and  daily  committed  excesses  which 
the  most  distinguished  Royalists  have  warmly  condemned. 
We  are  informed  by  Clarendon  that  there  was  hardly  a 
man  of  note  in  the  realm  who  had  not  personal  experi- 
ence of  the  harshness  and  greediness  of  the  Star  Cham- 
ber ;  that  the  High  Commission  had  so  conducted  itself 
that  it  had  scarce  a  firiend  left  in  the  kingdom ;  and  that 
the  tyranny  of  the  Council  of  York  had  made  the  Great 
Charter  a  dead  letter  to  the  north  of  the  Trent. 

The  government  of  England  was  now,  in  all  points  but 
one,  as  despotic  as  that  of  France.  But  that  one  point 
was  all  important.  There  was  still  no  standing  army. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  security  that  the  whole  fabric 
of  tyranny  might  not  be  subverted  in  a  single  day.  And, 
if  taxes  were  imposed  by  the  royal  authority  for  the  sup- 
port of  an  army,  it  was  possible  that  there  would  be  an 
immediate  and  irresistible  explosion.  This  was  the  dif- 
ficulty which  more  than  any  other  perplexed  Wentworth. 
The  Lord-keeper  Finch,  in  concert  with  other  lawyers 
who  were  employed  by  the  government,  recommended  an 
expedient,  which  was  eagerly  adopted.  The  ancient  prin- 
ces of  England,  as  they  called  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
counties  near  Scotland  to  arm  and  array  themselves  for 
the  defense  of  the  border,  had  sometimes  called  on  the 
maritime  counties  to  furnish  ships  for  the  defense  of  the 
coast.  In  the  room  of  ships  money  had  sometimes  becD 
accepted.  This  old  practice  it  was  now  determined,  after 
a  long  interval,  not  only  to  revive,  but  to  extend.  Former 
princes  had  raised  ship-money  only  in  time  of  war ;  it 
was  now  exacted  in  a  time  of  profound  peace.  Former 
princes,  even  in  the  most  perilous  wars,  had  raised  ship- 
money  only  along  the  coasts ;  it  was  now  exacted  firom 
the  inland  shires.  Former  princes  had  raised  ship-money 
onlj  for  the  maritime  defense  of  the  country ;  it  was  now 
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exax^ted,  by  the  admission  of  the  Royalists  themselves,  with 
the  object,  not  of  maintaiaing  a  navy,  but  of  furnishing 
the  king  with  supplies,  which  might  be  increased  at  his 
discretion  to  any  amount,  and  expended  at  his  discretion 
for  any  purpose. 

The  whole  nation  was  alarmed  and  incensed.  John 
Hampden,  an  opulent  and  well-bom  gentleman  of  Buck- 
inghamshire, highly  considered  in  his  own  neighborhood, 
but  as  yet  little  known  to  the  kingdom  generally,  had  the 
courage  to  step  forward  to  confront  the  whole  power  of 
the  government,  and  take  on  himself  the  cost  and  the  risk 
of  disputing  the  prerogative  to  which  the  king  laid  claim. 
The  case  was  argued  before  the  judges  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber.  So  strong  were  the  arguments  against  the 
pretensicms  of  the  crown,  that,  dependent  and  servile  as 
the  judges  were,  the  majority  against  Hampden  was  the 
smallest  possible.  Still  there  was  a  majority.  The  in- 
terpreters of  the  law  had  pronounced  that  one  great  and 
productive  tax  might  be  imposed  by  the  royal  authority. 
Wentworth  justly  observed  that  it  was  impossible  to  vin- 
dicate their  judgment  except  by  reasons  directly  leading 
to  a  conclusion  which  they  had  not  ventured  to  draw. 
If  money  might  legally  be  raised  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament  for  the  support  of  a  fleet,  it  was  not  easy  to 
deny  that  money  might,  without  consent  of  Parliament, 
be  legally  raised  for  the  support  of  an  army. 

The  decision  of  the  judges  increased  the  irritation  of 
the  people.  A  century  earlier,  irritation  less  serious 
would  have  produced  a  general  rising.  But  discontent 
did  not  now  so  readily,  as  in  former  ages,  take  the  form 
of  rebellion.  The  nation  had  been  long  steadily  advanc- 
ing in  wealth  and  in  civilization.  Since  the  great  north- 
em  earls  took  up  arms  against  Elizabeth,  seventy  years 
had  elapsed ;  and  during  those  seventy  years  there  had 
been  no  civil  war.  Never,  during  the  whole  existence  of 
the  English  nation,  had  so  long  a  period  passed  without 
intestine  hostilities.  Men  had  becoiQe  accustomed  to  the 
pursuits  of  peaceful  industry,  and,  exasperated  as  they 
were,  hesitated  long  before  they  drew  the  sword. 
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This  was  the  oonjunotcure  at  whioh  the  liberties  of  our 
country  were  in  the  greatest  peril.  The  opponents  of  the 
government  began  to  despair  of  the  destiny  of  their  coun- 
try ;  and  many  looked  to  the  American  wilderness  as  the 
only  asylum  in  which  they  could  enjoy  civil  and  spiritual 
freedom.  There  a  few  resolute  Puritans,  who,  in  the 
cause  of  their  religion,  feared  neither  the  rage  of  the  ooean 
nor  the  hardships  of  uncivilized  life,  neither  the  fangs  of 
savage  beasts  nor  the  tomahawks  of  more  savage  men,  had 
built,  amid  the  primeval  forest,  villages  whioh  are  now 
great  and  opulent  cities,  but  whioh  have,  through  every 
change,  retained  some  trace  of  the  character  derived  from 
their  founders.  The  government  regarded  these  infant 
colonies  with  aversion,  and  attempted  violently  to  stop 
the  stream  of  emigration,  but  could  not  prevent  the  pop- 
ulation of  New  England  from  being  largely  recruited  by 
stout-hearted  and  God-fearing  men  from  every  part  of  the 
old  England.  And  now  Wentworth  exulted  in  the  near 
prospect  of  Thorough.  A  few  years  might  probably  suf- 
fice for  the  execution  of  his  great  design.  If  strict  econ- 
omy were  observed — ^if  all  oollisions  with  foreign  powers 
were  carefully  avoided,  the  debts  of  the  crown  would  be 
cleared  off:  there  would  be  funds  available  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  large  military  force,  and  that  force  would  soon 
break  the  refractory  spirit  of  the  nation. 

At  this  crisis  an  act  of  insane  bigotry  suddenly  changed 
the  whole  face  of  public  affairs.  Had  the  king  been  wise, 
he  would  have  pursued  a  cautious  and  soothing  policy  to- 
ward Scotland  till  he  was  master  in  the  south ;  for  Scot- 
land was  of  all  his  kingdoms  that  in  which  there  was  the 
greatest  risk  that  a  spark  might  produce  a  flame,  and  that 
a  flame  might  become  a  conflagration.  Constitutional 
opposition,  indeed,  such  as  he  had  encountered  at  West- 
minster, he  had  not  to  apprehend  at  Edinburgh.  The 
Parliament  of  his  northern  kingdom  was  a  very  different 
body  from  that  which  bore  the  same  name  in  England. 
It  was  ill  constituted ;  it  was  little  considered ;  and  it  had 
never  imposed  any  serious  restraint  on  any  of  his  prede- 
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ooBSors.  The  three  estates  sat  in  one  house.  The  oom- 
missioners  of  the  bturghs  were  considered  merely  as  re- 
tainers of  the  great  nobles.  No  act  could  be  introduoed 
till  it  had  been  approved  by  the  Lords  of  Articles,  a  com- 
mittee which  was  really,  though  not  in  form,  nominated 
by  the  crown.  But,  though  the  Scottish  Parliament  was 
obsequious,  the  Scottish  people  had  always  been  singu- 
larly turbulent  and  ungovernable.  They  had  butchered 
their  first  James  in  his  bed-chamber ;  they  had  repeatedly 
arrayed  themselves  in  arms  against  James  the  Second ; 
they  had  slain  James  the  Third  on  the  field  of  battle ; 
their  disobedience  had  broken  the  heart  of  James  the 
Fifth ;  they  had  deposed  and  imprisoned  Mary  ;  they  had 
led  her  son  captive ;  and  their  temper  was  still  as  intract- 
able as  ever.  Their  habits  were  rude  and  martial.  All 
along  the  southern  border,  and  all  along  the  line  between 
the  Highlands  and  the  Lowlands,  raged  an  incessant  pred- 
atory war.  In  every  part  of  the  country  men  were  ac- 
customed to  redress  their  wrongs  by  the  strong  hand. 
Whatever  loyalty  the  nation  had  anciently  felt  to  the 
royal  house,  had  cooled  during  the  long  absence  of  two 
sovereigns.  The  supreme  influence  over  the  public  mind 
was  divided  between  two  classes  of  malecontents,  the  lords 
of  the  soil  and  the  preachers ;  lords  animated  by  the  same 
spirit  which  had  often  impelled  the  old  Douglasses  to 
withstand  the  old  Stuarts,  and  preachers  who  had  inher- 
ited the  republican  opinions  and  the  unconquerable  spirit 
of  Knox.  Both  the  national  and  religious  feelings  of  the 
population  had  been  wounded.  All  orders  of  men  com- 
plained that  their  country — that  country  which  had,  with 
so  much  glory,  defended  her  independence  against  the 
ablest  and  bravest  Plantagenets — ^had,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  her  native  princes,  become  in  effect,  though 
not  in  name,  a  province  of  England.  In  no  part  of  Eu- 
rope had  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  and  discipline  taken  so 
strong  a  hold  on  the  public  mind.  The  Church  of  Rome 
was  regarded  by  the  great  body  of  the  people  with  a  ha- 
tred which  might  justly  be  called  ferocious;   and  the 
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Church  of  England,  which  seemed  to  be  every  day  bo- 
coming  more  and  more  like  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  an 
object  of  scarcely  less  aversion. 

The  government  had  long  wished  to  extend  the  An- 
.  glican  system  over  the  whole  island,  and  had  already, 
with  this  view,  made  several  changes  highly  distasteM 
to  every  Presbyterian.  One  innovation,  however,  the 
most  hazardous  of  all,  because  it  was  directly  cognizable 
by  the  senses  of  the  common  people,  had  not  yet  been  at- 
tempted. The  public  worship  of  God  was  still  conducted 
in  the  manner  acceptable  to  the  nation.  Now,  however, 
Charles  and  Laud  determined  to  force  on  the  Scots  the 
English  Liturgy,  or,  rather,  a  liturgy  which,  wherever  it 
differed  from  that  of  England,  differed,  in  the  judgment 
of  all  rigid  Protestants,  for  the  worse. 

To  this  step,  taken  in  the  mere  wantonness  of  tyranny, 
and  in  criminal  ignorance  or  more  criminal  contempt  of 
public  feeling,  our  country  owes  her  freedom.  The  first 
performance  of  the  foreign  ceremonies  produced  a  riot. 
The  riot  rapidly  became  a  revolution.  Ambition,  patri- 
otism, fanaticism  were  mingled  in  one  headlong  torrent. 
The  whole  nation  was  in  arms.  The  power  of  England 
was,  indeed,  as  appeared  some  years  later,  sufficient  to 
coerce  Scotland ;  but  a  large  part  of  the  English  people 
sympathized  with  the  religious  feelings  of  the  insurgents, 
and  many  Englishmen,  who  had  no  scruple  about  antiph- 
onies  and  genuflexions,  altars  and  surplices,  saw  with 
pleasure  the  progress  of  a  rebellion  which  seemed  likely 
to  confound  the  arbitrary  projects  of  the  court,  and  to 
make  the  calling  of  a  Parliament  necessary. 

For  the  senseless  freak  which  had  produced  these  ef- 
fects Wentworth  is  not  responsible.*  It  had,  in  fact, 
thrown  all  his  plans  into  confusion.  To  counsel  submis- 
sion, however,  was  not  in  his  nature.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  put  down  the  insurrection  by  the  sword ;  but 
the  king's  military  means  and  military  talents  were  un- 
equal to  the  task.     To  impose  firesh  taxes  on  England  in 

*  See  his  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  dated  July  30,  163S 
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defiance  of  law  would,  at  this  oonjuncture,  have  been  mad- 
ness. No  resource  was  left  but  a  Parliament,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1640  a  Parliament  was  convoked. 

The  nation  had  been  put  into  good  humor  by  the  pros- 
pect of  seeing  constitutional  goyemment  restored  and 
grievances  redressed.  The  new  House  of  Commons  was 
more  temperate  and  more  respectful  to  the  throne  than 
any  which  had  sat  since  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  The 
moderation  of  this  assembly  has  been  highly  extolled  by 
the  most  distinguished  Royalists,  and  seems  to  have  caused 
no  small  vexation  and  disappointment  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
opposition ;  but  it  was  the  uniform  practice  of  Charles — a 
practice  equally  impolitic  and  ungeneroui^— *to  refuse  all 
compliance  with  the  desires  of  his  people  till  those  de- 
sires were  expressed  in  a  menacing  tone.  As  soon  as  the 
Commons  showed  a  disposition  to  take  into  consideration 
the  grievances  under  which  the  country  had  sufiered  dur- 
ing eleven  years,  the  king  dissolved  the  Parliament  with 
every  mark  of  displeasure. 

Between  the  dissolution  of  this  short-lived  assembly 
and  the  meeting  of  that  ever-memorable  body,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Long  Parliament,  intervened  a  few  months, 
during  which  the  yoke  was  pressed  down  more  severely 
than  ever  on  the  nation,  while  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
rose  up  more  angrily  than  ever  against  the  yoke.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  were  questioned  by  the 
privy  council  touching  their  parliamentary  conduct,  and 
thrown  into  prison  for  refusing  to  reply.  Ship-money 
was  levied  with  increased  rigor.  The  lord-mayor  and 
the  sheriffs  of  London  were  threatened  with  imprisonment 
for  remissness  in  collecting  the  payments.  Soldiers  were 
enlisted  by  force.  Money  for  their  support  was  exacted 
from  their  counties.  Torture,  which  had  always  been 
illegal,  and  which  had  recently  been  declared  illegal  even 
by  the  servile  judges  of  that  age,  was  inflicted  for  the  last 
time  in  England  in  the  month  of  May,  1640. 

Every  thing  now  depended  on  the  event  of  the  king's 
military  operations  against  the  Soots.     Among  his  troops 
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there  was  little  of  that  feeling  whioh  separates  pnfession- 
al  soldiers  from  the  mass  of  a  nation,  and  attaches  them 
to  their  leaders.  His  army,  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  recruits  who  regretted  the  plow  from  whioh  they  had 
been  violently  taken,  and  who  were  imbued  with  the  re- 
ligious and  political  sentiments  then  prevalent  throughout 
the  country,  were  more  formidable  to  their  ohie£9  than  to 
tiie  enemy.  The  Soots,  enoouraged  by  the  heads  of  the 
English  opposition,  and  feebly  resisted  by  the  English 
troops,  marched  across  the  Tweed  and  the  Tyne,  and  en- 
camped on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire.  And  now  the  mur- 
murs of  discontent  swelled  into  an  uproar,  by  which  all 
spirits  save  one  were  overawed.  But  the  voice  of  Straf- 
ford was  still  for  Thorough  ;  and  be,  even  in  this  extrem- 
ity, showed  a  nature  so  cruel  and  despotic  that  his  own 
soldiers  were  ready  to  tear  him  in  pieces. 

There  was  yet  one  last  expedient  whioh,  as  the  king 
flattered  himself,  might  save  him  from  the  misery  of  fa- 
cing another  House  of  Commons.  To  the  House  of  Lords 
he  was  less  averse.  The  bishops  were  devoted  to  him ; 
and,  though  the  temporal  peers  were  generally  dissatisfied 
with  his  administration,  tiiey  were,  as  a  class,  so  deeply 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  in  the  stabil- 
ity of  ancient  institutions,  that  they  were  not  likely  to 
call  for  extensive  reforms.  Departing  from  the  uninter- 
rupted practice  of  centuries,  he  called  a  great  coimcil  con- 
sisting of  peers  alone.  But  the  lords  were  too  prudent 
to  assume  the  unconstitutional  functions  with  which  he 
wished  to  invest  them.  Without  money,  without  credit, 
without  authority  even  in  his  own  camp,  he  yielded  to 
the  pressure  of  necessity.  The  houses  were  convoked, 
and  the  elections  proved  that,  since  the  spring,  the  dis- 
trust and  hatred  with  which  the  government  was  regard- 
ed had  made  fearful  progress. 

In  November,  1640,  met  that  renowned  Parliament 
which,  in  spite  of  many  errors  and  disasters,  is  justly  en- 
titied  to  the  reverence  and  gratitude  of  all  who,  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  enjoy  the  blessings  of  constitutional 
government. 
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During  the  year  which  followed,  no  very  important  di- 
vision of  opinion  appeared  in  the  houses.  The  civil  and 
ecolesiastioal  administration  had,  through  a  period  of  near- 
ly twelve  years,  heen  so  impressive  and  so  unconstitutional, 
that  even  those  classes  of  which  the  inclinations  are  gen- 
erally on  the  side  of  order  and  authority  were  eager  to 
promote  popular  reforms,  and  to  bring  the  instruments  of 
tyranny  to  justice.  It  was  enacted  that  no  interval  of 
more  than  tiiree  years  should  ever  elapse  between  Parlia- 
ment and  Parliament,  and  that,  if  writs  under  the  great 
seal  were  not  issued  at  the  proper  time,  Uie  returning  of- 
ficers should,  without  such  writs,  call  the  constituent  bod- 
ies together  for  the  choice  of  representatives.  The  Star 
Chamber,  the  High  Comnussion,  the  Council  of  York 
were  swept  away.  Men  who,  after  suffering  cruel  muti- 
lations, had  been  confined  in  remote  dungeons,  regained 
their  liberty.  On  the  chief  ministers  of  the  crown  the 
vengeance  of  the  nation  was  unsparingly  wreaked.  The 
lord-keeper,  the  primate,  the  lord-lieutenant  were  im- 
peached. Finch  saved  himself  by  flight.  Laud  was  flung 
into  the  Tower.  Strafford  was  impeached,  and  at  length 
put  to  death  by  act  of  attainder.  On  the  same  day  on 
which  this  act  passed,  the  king  gave  his  assent  to  a  law 
by  which  he  bound  himself  not  to  adjourn,  prorogue,  or 
dissolve  the  existing  Parliament  without  its  own  consent. 

After  ten  months  of  assiduous  toil,  the  houses,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1641,  adjourned  for  a  short  vacation,  and  the 
king  visited  Scotland.  He  with  difficulty  pacified  that 
kingdom  by  consenting  not  only  to  relinquish  his  plans  of 
ecclesiastical  reform,  but  even  to  pass,  with  a  very  bad 
grace,  an  act  declaring  that  episcopacy  was  contrary  to 
the  word  of  Qod. 

The  recess  of  the  English  Parliament  lasted  six  weeks. 
The  day  on  which  the  houses  met  again  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  epochs  in  our  history.  From  that  day 
dates  the  corporate  existence  of  the  -two  great  parties 
which  have  ever  since  alternately  governed  the  country. 
In  one  sense,  indeed,  the  distinction  which  then  became 
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obvious  had  always  existed,  and  always  must  exist ;  for 
it  has  its  origin  in  diversities  of  temper,  of  understanding, 
and  of  interest,  which  are  found  in  all  societies,  and  which 
will  be  found  till  the  human  mind  ceases  to  be  drawn  in 
opposite  directions  by  the  charm  of  habit  and  by  the 
charm  of  novelty.  Not  only  in  politics,  but  in  literat^ire, 
in  art,  in  science,  in  surgery  and  mechanics,  in  naviga- 
tion and  agriculture,  nay,  even  in  mathematics,  we  find 
this  distinction.  Every  where  there  is  a  cletss  of  men  who 
cling  with  fondness  to  whatever  is  ancient,  and  who,  even 
when  convinced  by  overpowering  reasons  that  innovation 
would  be  beneficial,  consent  to  it  with  many  misgivings 
and  forebodings.  We  find  also  every  where  another  class 
of  men  sanguine  in  hope,  bold  in  speculation,  always  press- 
ing forward,  quick  to  discern  the  imperfections  of  what- 
ever exists,  disposed  to  think  lightly  of  the  risks  and  in- 
conveniences which  attend  improvements,  and  disposed  to 
give  every  change  credit  for  being  an  improvement.  In  the 
sentiments  of  both  classes  there  is  something  to  approve, 
but  of  both  the  best  specimens  will  be  found  not  far  from 
the  common  firontier.  The  extreme  section  of  one  class 
consists  of  bigoted  dotards,  the  extreme  section  of  the 
other  consists  of  shallow  and  reckless  empirics. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  our  very  first  Parlia- 
ments might  have  been  discerned  a  body  of  members  anx- 
ious to  preserve  and  a  body  eager  to  reform ;  but,  while 
the  sessions  of  the  Legislature  were  short,  these  bodies 
did  not  take  definite  and  permanent  forms,  array  them- 
selves under  recognized  leaders,  or  assume  distinguishing 
names,  badges,  and  war-cries.  During  the  first  months 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  the  indignation  excited  by  many 
years  of  lawless  oppression  was  so  strong  and  general  that 
the  House  of  Conmions  acted  as  one  man.  Abuse  after 
abuse  disappeared  without  a  struggle.  K  a  small  minor- 
ity of  the  representative  body  wished  to  retain  the  Star 
Chamber  and  the  High  Commission,  that  minority,  over- 
awed by  the  enthusiasm  and  by  the  numerical  superiority 
of  the  Reformers,  contented  itself  with  secretly  regretting 
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institutions  whioh  could  not,  with  any  hope  of  sucoess,  be 
openly  defended.  At  a  later  period  the  Royalists  found  it 
convenient  to  antedate  the  separation  between  themselves 
and  their  opponelits^and  to  attribute  the  act  whioh  re- 
strained the  king  from  dissolving  or  proroguing  the  Par- 
liament, the  Triennial  Act,  the  impeachment  of  the  min- 
isters, and  the  attainder  of  Strafford,  to  the  faction  whioh 
afterward  made  war  on  the  king.  But  no  artifice  could 
be  more  disingenuous.  Every  one  of  those  strong  meas- 
ures was  actively  promoted  by  the  men  who  were  after- 
ward foremost  among  the  Cavaliers.  No  Republican  spoke 
of  the  long  misgovemment  of  Charles  more  severely  than 
Colepepper.  The  most  remarkable  speech  in  favor  of  the 
Triennial  Bill  was  made  by  Digby.  The  impeachment 
of  the  lord-keeper  was  moved  by  Falkland.  The  demand 
that  the  lord-lieutenant  should  be  kept  close  prisoner  was 
made  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords  by  Hyde.  Not  till  the  law 
attainting  Strafford  was  proposed  did  the  signs  of  disunion 
become  visible.  Even  against  that  law,  a  law  which 
nothing  but  extreme  necessity  could  justify,  only  about 
sixty  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  voted.  It  is 
certain  that  Hyde  was  not  in  thb  minority,  and  that  Falk- 
land not  only  voted  with  the  majority,  but  spoke  strongly 
for  the  bill.  Even  the  few  who  entertained  a  scruple 
about  inflicting  death  by  a  retrospective  enactment 
thought  it  necessary  to  express  the  utmost  abhorrence  of 
Strafford's  character  and  administration. 

But  under  this  apparent  concord  a  great  schism  was 
latent ;  and  when,  in  October,  1641,  the  Parliament  re- 
assembled after  a  short  recess,  two  hostile  parties,  essen- 
tially the  same  with  those  which,  under  different  names, 
have  ever  since  contended,  and  are  still  contending,  for 
the  direction  of  public  affairs,  appeared  confronting  each 
other.  During,  some  years  they  were  designated  as  Cav- 
aliers and  Roundheads.  They  were  subsequently  called 
Tories  and  Whigs ;  nor  does  it  seem  that  these  appella- 
lions  are  likely  soon  to  become  obsolete. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  compose  a  lampoon  or  a 
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panegyric  on  either  of  these  renowned  faotions ;  for  no 
man  not  utterly  destitute  of  judgment  and  candor  will 
deny  that  there  are  many  deep  stains  on  the  fame  of  the 
party  to  which  he  belongs,  or  that  the  party  to  which  he 
is  opposed  may  justly  boast  of  many  illustrious  names, 
of  many  heroic  actions,  and  of  many  great  services  ren- 
dered to  the  state.  The  truth  is,  that  though  both  par- 
ties have  often  seriously  erred,  England  could  have  spar- 
ed neither.  If,  ia  her  institutions,  freedom  and  order, 
the  advantages  arising  from  innovation  and  the  advanta- 
ges arising  from  prescription,  have  been  combined  to  an 
extent  elsewhere  unknown,  we  may  attribute  this  happy 
peculiarity  to  the  strenuous  conflicts  and  alternate  victo* 
ries  of  two  rival  confederacies  of  statesmen,  a  confederacy 
zealous  for  authority  and  antiquity,  and  a  confederacy 
zealous  for  liberty  and  progress. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  difference  between 
the  two  great  sections  of  English  politicians  has  always 
been  a  difference  rather  of  degree  than  of  principle. 
There  were  certain  limits  on  the  right  and  on  the  left 
which  were  very  rarely  overstepped.  A  few  enthusiasts 
on  one  side  were  ready  to  lay  all  our  laws  and  franchises 
at  the  feet  of  our  kings.  A  few  enthusiasts  on  the  oihet 
side  were  bent  on  pursuing,  through  endless  civil  troub- 
les, their  darling  phantom  of  a  republic.  But  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  fought  for  the  crown  were  averse 
to  despotism,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  champions  of 
popular  rights  were  averse  to  anarchy.  Twice  in  the 
course  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  two  parties  sus- 
pended their  dissensions  and  united  their  strength  in  a 
common  cause.  Their  fiiBt  coalition  restored  hereditary 
monarchy,  their  second  coalition  rescued  constitutional 
freedom. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  these  two  parties  have  never 
been  the  whole  nation,  nay,  that  they  have  never,  taken 
together,  made  up  a  majority  of  the  nation.  Between 
them  has  always  been  a  great  mass,  which  has  not  stead- 
fastly adhered  to  either,  which  has  sometimes  remained 
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inertly  neutral,  and  has  sometimes  oscillated  to  and  fro. 
That  mass  has  more  than  onoe  passed  in  a  few  years 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  and  back  again.  Some- 
times it  has  changed  sides  merely  because  it  was  tired  of 
supporting  the  same  men,  sometimes  because  it  was  dis- 
mayed by  its  own  excesses,  sometimes  because  it  had  ex- 
pected impossibilities  and  had  been  disappointed.  But, 
whenever  it  has  leaned  with  its  whole  weight  in  eithet 
direction,  resistance  has,  for  the  time,  been  impossible. 

When  the  rival  parties  first  appeared  in  a  distinct  form, 
they  seemed  to  be  not  unequally  matched.  On  the  side 
of  the  government  was  a  large  majority  of  the  nobles,  and 
of  those  (^ulent  and  well-descended  gentlemen  to  whom 
nothing  was  wanting  of  nobility  but  the  name.  These, 
with  the  dependents  whose  support  they  could  conmiand, 
were  no  small  power  in  the  state.  On  the  same  side 
were  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  both  the  universities, 
and  all  those  laymen  who  were  strongly  attached  to  epis- 
copal government  and  to  the  Anglican  ritual.  These  re- 
spectable classes  found  themselves  in  the  company  of  some 
allies  much  less  decorous  than  themselves.  The  Puritan 
austerity  drove  to  the  king's  £ELction  all  who  made  pleas- 
ure their  business,  who  affected  gallantry,  splendor  of 
dress,  or  taste  in  the  lighter  arts.  With  these  went  all 
who  live  by  amusiog  the  leisure  of  others,  from  the  painter 
and  comic  poet  down  to  the  rope-demcer  and  the  Merry 
Andrew;  for  these  artists  well  knew  that  they  might 
thrive  under  a  superb  and  luxurious  despotism,  but  must 
starve  under  the  rigid  rule  of  the  precisians.  In  the  same 
interest  were  the  Roman  Catholics  to  a  man.  The  queen, 
a  daughter  of  France,  was  of  their  own  faith.  Her^  hus- 
band was  known  to  be  strongly  attached  to  her,  and  not 
a  little  in  awe  of  her.  Though  undoubtedly  a  Protest- 
ant on  conviction,  he  regarded  the  professors  of  the  old 
religion  with  no  ill  wiU,  and  would  gladly  have  granted 
them  a  much  larger  toleration  than  he  was  disposed  to 
concede  to  the  Presbyterians.  If  the  Opposition  obtained 
the  mastery,  it  was  probable  that  the  sanguinary  lawn 
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enacted  against  papists  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  would 
be  severely  enforced.  The  Roman  Catholics  were  there- 
fore induced  by  the  strongest  motives  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  court.  They  in  general  acted  with  a  caution 
which  brought  on  them  the  reproach  of  cowardice  and 
lukewarmness ;  but  it  is  probable  that,  in  maintaining 
great  reserve,  they  consulted  the  king's  interest  as  well 
as  their  own.  It  was  not  for  his  service  that  they  should 
be  conspicuous  among  his  friends. 

The  main  strength  of  the  Opposition  lay  among  the 
small  freeholders  in  tiie  country,  and  among  the  mer- 
chants and  shopkeepers  of  the  towns.  But  these  were 
headed  by  a  formidable  nunority  of  the  aristocracy ;  a 
minority  which  included  the  rich  and  powerful  Earls  of 
Northumberland,  Bedford,  Warwick,  Stamford,  and  Es- 
sex, and  several  other  lords  of  great  wealth  and  influence. 
In  the  same  ranks  was  found  the  whole  body  of  Protest- 
ant Nonconformists,  and  most  of  those  members  of  the 
Established  Church  who  still  adhered  to  the  Calvinistic 
opinions,  which,  forty  years  before,  had  been  generally 
held  by  the  prelates  and  clergy.  The  municipal  corpo- 
rations took,  with  few  exceptions,  the  same  side.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  the  Opposition  preponderated,  but  not 
very  decidedly. 

Neither  party  wanted  strong  arguments  for  the  meas- 
ures which  it  was  disposed  to  adopt.  The  reasonings  of 
the  most  enlightened  Royalists  may  be  summed  up  thus : 
<<  It  is  true  that  great  abuses  have  existed,  but  they  have 
been  redressed ;  it  is  true  that  precious  rights  have  been 
invaded,  but  they  have  been  vindicated  and  surrounded 
with  new  securities.  The  sittings  of  the  estates  of  the 
realm  have  been,  in  defiance  of  all  precedent  and  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  intermitted  during  eleven  years, 
but  it  has  now  been  provided  that  henceforth  three  years 
shall  never  elapse  without  a  Parliament;  the  Star 
Chamber,  the  High  Commission,  the  Council  of  York, 
oppressed  and  plundered  us,  but  those  hateful  courts  have 
now  ceased  to  exist ;  the  lord-lieutenant  aimed  at  estab- 
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lishing  military  despotism,  but  he  has  answered  for  his 
treason  with  his  head ;  the  primate  tainted  our  worship 
with  popish  rites,  and  punished  our  scruples  with  popish 
oruelty,  but  he  is  awaiting  in  the  Tower  the  judgment 
of  his  peers ;  the  lord-keeper  sanctioned  a  plan  by  which 
the  property  of  every  man  in  England  was  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  the  crown,  but  he  has  been  disgraced,  ruined, 
and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  a  foreign  land ;  the  min- 
isters of  tyranny  have  expiated  their  crimes,  the  victims 
of  tyranny  have  been  compensated  for  their  sufferings. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  most  unwise  to 
persevere  in  that  course  which  was  justifiable  and  neces- 
sary when  we  first  met,  after  a  long  interval,  and  found 
the  whole  administration  one  mass  of  abuses.  It  is  time 
to  take  heed  that  we  do  not  so  pursue  our  victory  over 
despotism  as  to  run  into  anarchy.  It  was  not  in  our 
power  to  overturn  the  bad  institutions  which  lately  af- 
flicted our  country  without  shocks  which  have  loosened 
the  foundations  of  government ;  now  that  those  institu- 
tions have  fallen,  we  must  hasten  to  prop  the  edifice  which 
it  was  lately  our  duty  to  batter.  Henceforth  it  will  be 
our  wisdom  to  look  with  jealousy  on  schemes  of  innova- 
tion, and  to  guard  from  encroachment  all  the-  prerogatives 
with  which  the  law  has,  for  the  public  good,  armed  the 
sovereign." 

Such  were  the  views  of  those  men  of  whom  the  excel- 
lent Falkland  may  be  regarded  as  the  leader.  It  was  con- 
tended on  the  other  side  with  not  less  force,  by  men  of 
not  less  ability  and  virtue,  that  the  safety  which  the  lib- 
erties of  the  English  people  enjoyed  was  rather  apparent 
than  real,  and  that  the  arbitrary  projects  of  the  court 
would  be  resumed  as  soon  as  the  vigilance  of  the  Com- 
mons was  relaxed.  True  it  was — such  was  the  reason- 
ing of  Pym,  of  Hollis,  and  of  Hampden — ^that  many  good 
laws  had  been  passed ;  but,  if  good  laws  had  been  suffi- 
cient to  restrain  the  king,  his  subjects  would  have  had 
little  reason  ever  to  complain  of  his  administration.  The 
recent  statutes  were  surely  not  of  more  authority  thitn  the 
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Great  Charter  or  the  Petition  of  Right ;  yet  neither  the 
Great  Charter,  hallowed  by  the  veneration  of  four  centu- 
ries, nor  the  Petition  of  Right,  sanctioned,  after  mature 
reflection  and  for  valuable  consideration,  by  Charles  him- 
self, had  been  found  effectual  for  the  protection  of  the 
people.  If  once  the  check  of  fear  were  withdrawn,  if 
once  the  spirit  of  opposition  were  suffered  to  slumber,  all 
the  securities  for  English  fireedom  resolved  themselves  into 
a  single  one,  the  royal  word ;  and  it  had  been  proved  by 
a  long  and  severe  experience  that  the  royal  word  could 
not  be  trusted. 

The  two  parties  were  still  regarding  each  other  with 
cautious  hostility,  and  had  not  yet  measured  their 
strength,  when  news  arrived  which  inflamed  the  pas- 
sions and  confirmed  the  opinions  of  both.  The  great 
chieftains  of  Ulster,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
James,  had,  after  a  long  struggle,  submitted  to  the  royal 
authority,  had  not  long  brooked  the  humiliation  of  de- 
pendence. They  had  conspired  against  the  English  gov- 
ernment, and  had  been  attainted  of  treason.  Their  im- 
mense domains  had  been  forfeited  to  the  crown,  and  had 
soon  been  peopled  by  thousands  of  English  and  Scotch 
einigrants.  The  new  settlers '  were,  in  civilization  and 
intelligence,  far  superior  to  the  native  population,  and 
sometimes  abused  their  superiority.  The  animosity  pro- 
duced by  difference  of  race  was  increased  by  difference  of 
religion.  Under  the  iron  rule  of  Wentworth  scarcely  a 
murmur  was  heard ;  but  when  that  strong  pressure  was 
withdrawn,  when  Scotland  had  set  the  example  of  suc- 
cessful resistance,  when  England  was  distracted  by  inter- 
nal quarrels,  the  smothered  rage  of  the  Irish  broke  forth 
into  acts  of  fearful  violence.  On  a  sudden,  the  aboriginal 
population  rose  on  the  colonists.  A  war,  to  which  na- 
tional and  theological  hatred  gave  a  character  of  peculiar 
ferocity,  desolated  Ulster,  and  spread  to  the  neighboring 
provinces.  The  Castle  of  Dublin  was  scarcely  thought 
secure.  Every  post  brought  to  London  exaggerated  ac- 
counts of  outrages  which,  without  any  exaggeration,  were 
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gnifioient  to  move  pity  and  honor.  These  evil  tidings 
ronsed  to  the  height  the  zeal  of  both  the  great  parties 
which  were  marshaled  against  each  other  at  Westminster. 
The  Royalists  maintained  that  it  was  the  first  duty  of 
every  good  Englishman  and  Protestant^  at  snoh  a  crisis, 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  sovereign.  To  the  Oppo- 
sition it  seemed  that  there  were  now  stronger  reasons 
than  ever  for  thwarting  and  restraining  him.  That  the 
Commonwealth  was  in  danger  was  undoubtedly  a  good 
reason  for  giving  large  powers  to  a  tmstworihy  magis* 
trate,  but  it  was  a  good  reason  for  taking  away  powers 
from  a  magistrate  who  Was  at  heart  a  public  enemy.  To 
raise  a  great  army  had  always  been  the  king's  first  object. 
A  great  army  must  now  be  raised.  It  was  to  be  feared 
that,  unless  some  new  securities  were  devised,  the  foroes 
levied  for  the  reduction  of  Ireland  would  be  employed 
against  the  liberties  of  England.  Nor  was  this  aU.  A 
horrible  suspicion,  unjust  indeed,  but  not  altoget&er  un- 
natural, had  arisen  in  many  minds.  The  queen  was  an 
avowed  Roman  Catholic ;  the  king  was  not  regarded  by 
the  Puritans,  whom  he  had  mercilessly  persecuted,  as  a. 
sincere  Protestant ;  and  so  notorious  was  his  duplicity, 
that  there  was  no  treachery  of  which  his  subjects  might 
not,  with  some  show  of  reason,  believe  him  capable.  It 
was  soon  whispered  that  the  rebellion  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics of  Ulster  was  part  of  a  vast  work  of  darkness  which 
had  been  planned  at  WhitehalL 

After  some  weeks  of  prelude,  the  first  great  parliament- 
ary conflict  between  the  parties  which  have  ever  since 
contended,  and  are  still .  contending,  for  the  government 
of  the  nation,  took  place  on  the  twenty-second  of  Novem- 
ber, 1641.  It  was  moved  by  the  Opposition  that  the 
House  of  Commons  should  present  to  the  king  a  remon- 
strance, enumerating  the  faults  of  his  administration  from 
the  time  of  his  accession,  and  expressing  the  distrust  with 
which  his  policy  was  still  regarded  by  his  pe<^le.  That 
assembly,  which  a  few  months  before  had  been  unanimous 
in  calling  for  the  reform  of  abuses,  was  now  divided  into 
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two  fieroe  and  eager  factions  of  nearly  eqaal  strength. 
After  a  hot  debate  of  many  hours,  the  remonstrance  was 
carried  by  only  eleven  yotes. 

The  result  of  this  struggle  was  highly  favorable  to  the 
Conservative  party.  It  could  not  be  doubted  that  only 
some  great  indiscretion  could  prevent  them  firom  shortly 
obtaining  the  predominance  in  the  Lower  House.  The 
Upper  House  was  already  their  own.  Nothing  was  want- 
ing to  insure  their  success  but  that  the  king  should,  in 
all  his  conduct,  show  respect  for  the  laws  and  scrupulous 
good  faith  toward  his  subjects. 

His  first  measures  promised  welL  He  had,  it  seemed, 
at  last  discovered  that  an  entire  change  of  system  was 
necessary,  and  had  wisely  made  up  his  mind  to  what 
could  no  longer  be  avoided.  He  declared  his  determina- 
tion to  govern  in  harmony  with  the  Commons,  and,  for 
that  end,  to  call  to  his  counsels  men  in  whose  talents  and 
character  the  Commons  might  place  confidence.  Nor  was 
the  selection  ill  made.  Falkland,  Hyde,  and  Colepepper, 
all  three  distinguished  by  the  part  which  they  had  taken 
in  reforming  abuses  and  in  punishing  evil  ministers,  were 
invited  to  become  the  confidential  advisers  of  the  crown, 
and  were  solemnly  assured  by  Charles  that  he  would  take 
no  step  in  any  way  affecting  the  Lower  House  of  Parlia- 
ment without  their  privity. 

Had  he  kept  this  promise,  it  can  not  be  doubted  that 
tiie  reaction  which  was  already  in  progress  would  very 
soon  have  become  quite  as  strong  as  the  most  respectable 
Royalists  would  have  desired.  Already  the  violent  mem- 
bers of  the  Opposition  had  begun  to  despair  of  the  fortunes 
of  their  party,  to  tremble  for  their  own  safety,  and  to  talk 
of  selling  their  estates  and  emigrating  to  America.  That 
the  fair  prospects  which  had  begun  to  open  before  the  king 
were  suddenly  overcast,  that  his  life  was  darkened  by  ad- 
versity, and  at  length  shortened  by  violence,  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  his  own  faithlessness  and  contempt  of  law. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  he  detested  both  the  par- 
ties into  which  the  House  of  Commons  was  divided.    Nor 
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is  this  strange ;  for  in  both  those  parties  the  love  of  lib- 
erty and  the  love  of  order  were  mingled,  though  in  differ- 
ent proportions.  The  advisers  whom  necessity  had  com- 
pelled Charles  to  call  round  him  were  by  no  means  men 
after  his  own-  heart.  They  had  joined  in  condemning  iiis 
tyranny,  in  abridging  his  power,  and  in  punishing  his  in- 
struments. They  wele  now,  indeed,  prepared  to  defend 
by  strictly  legal  means  his  strictly  legal  prerogatives,  but 
they  would  have  recoiled  with  horror  from  the  thought  of 
reviving  Wentworth's  projects  of  Thorough.  They  were, 
therefore,  in  the  king's  opinion,  traitors  who  differed  only 
in  the  degree  of  their  seditious  malignity  from  Pym  and 
Hampden. 

He  accordingly,  a  few  days  after  he  had  promised  the 
chiefs  of  the  Constitutional  Royalists  that  no  step  of  im- 
portance should  be  taken  without  their  knowledge,  form- 
ed a  resolution  the  most  momentous  of  his  whole  life, 
carefrdly  concealed  that  resolution  from  them,  and  execu- 
ted it  in  a  manner  which  overwhelmed  them  with  shame 
and  dismay.  He  sent  the  attorney  general  to  impeach 
Pym,  Hollis,  Hampden,  and  other  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  of  high  treason  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  Not  content  with  this  flagrant  violation  of  the 
Great  Charter  and  of  the  uninterrupted  practice  of.  cen- 
turies, he  went  in  person,  accompanied  by  armed  men,  to 
seize  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  within  the  walls  of  Par- 
liament. 

The  attempt  fieiiled.  The  accused  members  had  left 
the  house  a  short  time  before  Charles  entered  it.  A  sud- 
den and  violent  revulsion  of  feeling,  both  in  the  Parlia- 
ment and  in  the  country,  followed.  The  most  fieivorable 
view  that  has  ever  been  taken  of  the  king's  conduct  on 
this  occasion  by  his  most  partial  advocates  is,  that  he  had 
Tveakly  suffered  himself  to  be  hurried  into  a  gross  indis- 
cretion by  the  evil  counsels  of  his  wife  and  of  his  court- 
iers. But  the  general  voice  loudly  charged  him  with  far 
deeper  guilt.  At  the  very  moment  at  which  his  subjects, 
after  a  long  estrangement  produced  by  his  maladminis- 
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tration,  were  returning  to  him  with  feelings  of  confidence 
and  aifeotion,  he  had  aimed  a  deadly  blow  at  all  their 
dearest  rights,  at  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  at  the  very 
principle  of  trial  by  jury.  He  had  shown  that  he  oonsid- 
ei(d  opposition  to  his  arbitrary  designs  a&na  crime  to  be 
expiated  only  by  blood.  He  had  broken  &ith,  not  only 
with  his  great  council  and  with  Ifts  people,  but  with  his 
own  adherents.  He  had  done  what,  but  for  an  unfore- 
seen accident,  would  probably  have  produced  a  bloody 
conflict  round  the  speaker's  chair.  Those  who  had  the 
chief  sway  in  the  Lower  House  now  felt  that  not  only 
their  power  and  popularity,  but  their  lands  and  their 
necks,  were  staked  on  the  event  of  the  struggle  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  The  flagging  zeal  of  the  party  op- 
posed to  the  court  revived  in  an  instant.  During  the 
night  which  followed  the  outrage  the  whole  city  of  Lon- 
don was  in  arms.  In  a  few  hours  the  roads  leading  to 
the  capital  were  covered  with  multitudes  of  yeomen, 
spurring  hard  to  Westminster,  with  the  badges  of  the 
Parliamentary  cause  in  their  hats.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  the  Opposition  became  at  once  irresistible,  and 
carried,  by  more  than  two  votes  to  one,  resolutions  of  im- 
precedented  violence.  Strong  bodies  of  the  train-bands, 
regularly  relieved,  mounted  guard  round  Westminster 
Hall.  The  gates  of  the  king's  palace  were  daily  besieged 
by  a  furious  multitude,  whose  taunts  and  execrations 
were  heard  even  in  the  presence  chamber,  and  who  could 
scarcely  be  kept  out  of  the  royal  apartments  by  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  household.  Had  Charles  remained  much 
longer  in  his  stormy  capital,  it  ia  probable  that  the  Com- 
mons would  have  foimd  a  plea  for  making  him,  under  out- 
ward forms  of  respect,  a  state  prisoner. 

He  quitted  London,  never  to  return  till  the  day  of  a 
terrible  and  memorable  reckoning  had  arrived.  A  nego- 
tiation began  which  occupied  many  months.  Accusa 
tions  and  recriminations  passed  backward  and  forward 
between  the  contending  parties.  All  accommodation  had 
become  impossible.     The  sure  punishment  which  waits 
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on  habitaai  perfidy  had  at  length  overtaken  the  king.  It 
was  to  no  purpose  that  he  now  pawned  his  royal  word, 
and  invoked  Heaven  to  witness  the  sinoerity  of  his  profes* 
sions.  The  dbtrust  wi^h  which  his  adversaries  regarded 
him  was  not  to  be  removed  by  oaths  or  treaties.  Tt^y 
were  convinced  that  they  could  be  safe  only  when  he  was 
utterly  helpless.  Their  demand,  therefore,  was,  that  he 
should  surrender,  not  only  those  prerogatives  which  he 
'  had  usurped  in  violation  of  ancient  laws  and  of  his  own 
recent  promises,  but  also  other  prerogatives  which  the 
English  kings  had  possessed  from  time  immemorial,  and 
continue  to  possess  at  the  present  day.  No  minister  must 
be  appointed,  no  peer  created  without  the  consent  of  the 
houses.  Above  all,  the  sovereign  must  resign  that  su- 
preme military  authority  which,  firom  time  beyond  all 
memory,  had  appertained  to  the  regal  office. 

That  Charles  would  comply  with  such  demands  while 
he  had  any  means  of  resistance  was  not  to  be  expected ; 
yet  it  will  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  houses  could  sskfely 
have  exacted  less.  They  were  truly  in  a  most  embar- 
rassing position.  The  great  majority  of  the  nation  was 
firmly  attached  to  hereditary  monarchy.  Those  who  held 
republican  opinions  were  as  yet  few,  and  did  not  venture 
to  speak  out.  It  was  therefore  impossible  to  abolish 
kingly  government ;  yet  it  was  plain  that  no  confidence 
could  be  placed  in  the  king.  It  would  have  been  absurd 
in  those  who  knew,  by  recent  proof,  that  he  was  bent  on 
destroying  them,  to  content  themselves  with  presenting 
to  him  another  Petition  of  Right,  and  receiving  from  him 
fresh  promises  similar  to  those  which  he  had  repeatedly 
made  and  broken.  Nothing  but  the  want  of  an  army 
had  prevented  him  firom  entirely  subverting  the  old  Con- 
stitution  of  the  realm.  It  was  now  necessary  to  levy  a 
great  regular  army  for  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  and  it 
would  therefore  have  been  mere  insanity  to  leave  him  in 
possession  of  that  plenitude  of  military  authority  which 
his  ancestors  had  enjoyed. 

When  a  country  is  in  the  situation  in  which  England 
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then  was,  when  the  kingly  office  is  regarded  with  love 
and  veneration,  but  the  person  who  fills  that  office  is 
hated  and  distrusted,  it  should  seem  that  the  course  which 
ought  to  be  taken  is  obvious.  The  dignity  of  the  office 
should  be  preserved;  the  person  should  be  discarded. 
Thus  our  ancestors  acted  in  1399  and  in  1689.  Had 
there  been,  in  1642,  any  man  ociupying  a  position  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  Henry  of  Lancaster  occupied  at  the 
time  of  the  deposition  of  Richard  the  Second,  and  which ' 
the  Prince  of  Orange  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  deposi- 
tion of  James  the  Second,  it  is  probable  that  the  houses 
would  have  changed  the  dynasty,  and  would  have  made 
no  formal  change  in  the  Constitution.  The  new  king, 
called  to  the  throne  by  their  choice,  and  dependent  on 
their  support,  would  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
governing  in  conformity  with  their  wishes  and  opinions 
But  there  was  no  prince  of  the  blood  royal  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary party ;  and,  though  that  party  contsdned  many 
men  of  high  rank  and  many  men  of  eminent  ability,  there 
was  none  who  towered  so  conspicuously  above  the  rest 
that  he  could  be  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  the  crown. 
As  there  was  to  be  a  king,  and  as  no  new  king  was  to 
be  found,  it  was  necessary  to  leave  the  regal  title  to 
Charles.  Only  one  course,  therefore,  was  left,  and  that 
was  to  disjoin  the  regal  title  from  the  regal  prerogatives. 
The  change  which  the  houses  proposed  to  make  in  our 
institutions,  though  it  seems  exorbitant  when  distinctly 
set  forth  and  digested  into  articles  of  capitulation,  really 
amounts  to  little  more  than  the  change  which,  in  the 
next  generation,  was  effected  by  the  Revolution.  It  is 
true  that  at  the  Revolution  the  sovereign  was  not  de- 
prived by  law  of  the  power  of  naming  his  ministers,  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  since  the  Revolution  no  ministry 
has  been  able  to  remain  in  office  six  months  in  opposition 
to  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  true  that 
the  sovereign  still  possesses  the  power  of  creating  peers, 
and  the  more  important  power  of  the  sword,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  in  the  exercise  of  these  powers  the  sov 
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ereign  has,  ever  since  the  Revolutiou,  been  goided  by  ad« 
visers  who  possess  the  oonfidenoe  of  the  representatives  of 
the  nation.  In  fact,  the  leaders  of  the  Roundhead  party 
in  1642,  and  the  statesmen  who,  about  half  a  century 
later,  effected  the  Revolution,  had  exactly  the  same  object 
in  view.  That  object  waa  to  terminate  the  contest  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  Parliament,  by  giving  to  the 
Parliament  a  supreme  control  over  the  executive  admin- 
istration. The  statesmen  of  the  Revolution  effected  this 
indirectly  by  changing  the  dynasty.  The  Roundheads 
of  1642,  being  unable  to  change  the  dynasty,  were  com- 
pelled to  take  a  direct  course  toward  their  end. 

We  can  not,  however,  wonder  that  the  demands  of  the 
Opposition,  importing,  as  they  did,  a  complete  and  formal 
transfer  to  the  Parliament  of  powers  which  had  always 
belonged  to  the  crown,  should  have  shocked  that  great 
party  of  which  the  characteristics  are  respect  for  constitu- 
ted authority  and  dread  of  violent  innovation.  That  party 
had  recently  been  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  by  peaceable 
means  the  ascendency  in  the  House  of  Commons;  but 
that  hope  had  been  blighted.  The  duplicity  of  Charles 
had  made  his  old  enemies  irreconcilable,  had  driven  back 
into  the  ranks  of  the  disaffected  a  crowd  of  moderate  men 
who  were  in  the  very  act  of  coming  over  to  his  side,  and 
had  so  cruelly  mortified  his  best  friends  that  they  bad  for 
a  time  stood  aloof  in  silent  shame  and  resentment.  Now, 
however,  the  Constitutional  Royalists  were  forced  to  make 
their  choice  between  two  dangers,  and  they  thought  it 
their  duty  rather  to  rally  round  a  prince  whose  past  con- 
duct they  condemned,  and  whose  word  inspired  them  with 
little  confidence,  than  to  suffer  the  regal  office  to  be  de- 
graded, and  the  polity  of  the  realm  to  be  entirely  remod- 
eled. With  such  feelings,  many  men,  whose  virtues  and 
abilities  would  have  done  honor  to  any  cause,  ranged 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  king. 

In  August,  1642,  the  sword  was  at  length  drawn,  and 
soon,  in  almost  every  shire  of  the  kingdom,  two  hostile 
factions  appeared  in  arms  against  each  other.     It  is  not 
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easy  to  say  which  of  the  contending  parties  was  at  firel 
the  more  formidable.  The  houses  commanded  Liondon 
and  the  counties  round  London,  the  fleet,  the  navigation 
of  the  Thames,  and  most  of  the  large  towns  and  sea-ports. 
They  had  at  their  disposal  almost  all  the  military  stores 
of  the  kingdom,  and  were  able  to  raise  duties,  both  on 
goods  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and  on  some  im- 
portant products  of  domestic  industry.  The  king  was  ill 
provided  with  artillery  and  ammunition.  The  taxes  which 
he  laid  on  the  rural  districts  occupied  by  his  troops  pro- 
duced, it  is  probable,  a  sum  far  less  than  that  which  the 
Parliament  drew  from  the  city  of  London  cJone.  He  re- 
lied, indeed,  chiefly,  for  pecuniary  aid,  on  the  munificence 
of  his  opulent  adherents.  Many  of  these  mortgaged  their 
land,  pawned  their  jewels,  and  broke  up  their  silver  charg- 
ers and  christening  bowls  in  order  to  assist  him.  But 
experience  has  folly  proved  that  the  voluntary  liberality 
of  individuals,  even  in  times  of  the  greatest  excitement, 
is  a  poor  financial  resource  when  compared  with  severe 
and  methodical  taxation,  which  presses  on  the  willing  and 
unwilling  alike. 

Charles,  however,  had  one  advantage,  which,  if  he  had 
used  it  well,  would  have  more  than  compensated  for  the 
want  of  stores  and  money,  and  which,  notwithstanding 
his  mismanagement,  gave  him,  during  some  months,  a 
superiority  in  the  war.  His  troops  at  first  fought  much 
better  than  those  of  the  Parliament.  Both  armies,  it  is 
true,  were  almost  entirely  composed  of  men  who  had  nev- 
er seen  a  field  of  battle.  Nevertheless,  the  difference  was 
great.  The  Parliamentary  ranks  were  filled  with  hire- 
lings whom  want  and  idleness  had  induced  to  enlist. 
Hampden's  regiment  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best ; 
and  even  Hampden's  regiment  was  described  by  Crom- 
well as  a  mere  rabble  of  tapsters  and  serving-men  out  of 
place.  The  royal  army,  on  the  other  hand,  consisted  in 
great  part  of  gentlemen,  high  spirited,  ardent,  accustom- 
ed to  consider  dishonor  as  more  terrible  than  death,  ao 
customed  to  fencing,  to  the  use  of  fire-arms,  to  bold  riding 
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and  to  manly  and  perilous  sport,  which  has  been  well 
called  the  image  of  war.  Such  gentlemen,  mounted  on 
their  favorite  horses,  and  commanding  little  bands,  com« 
posed  of  their  younger  brothers,  grooms,  game-keepers, 
and  huntsmen,  were,  from  the  very  first  day  on  whidi 
they  took  the  field,  qualified  to  play  their  part  with  credit 
in  a  skimush.  The  steadiness,  the  prompt  obedience,  the 
mechanical  precision  of  movement,  which  are  character- 
istic of  the  regular  soldier,  these  gallant  volunteers  never 
attained.  But  they  were  at  first  opposed  to  enemies  as 
undisoiplined  as  themselves,  and  far  less  active,  athletic, 
and  daring.  For  a  time,  therefore,  the  Cavaliers  were 
successful  in  almost  every  encounter. 

The  houses  had  also  been  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of 
a  general.  The  rank  and  wealth  of  the  Earl  of  Essex 
made  him  one  of  the  most  important  members  of  the  Par- 
liamentary party.  He  had  borne  arms  on  the  Continent 
with  credit,  and,  when  the  war  began,  had  as  high  a  mil- 
itary reputation  as  any  man  in  the  country.  But  it  soon 
appeared  that  he  was  unfit  for  the  post  of  commander-in- 
chief.  He  had  little  energy  and  no  origiuality.  The 
methodical  tactics  which  he  had  learned  in  the  war  of  the 
Palatinate  did  not  save  him  from  the  disgrace  of  being 
surprised  and  bafiBed  by  such  a  captain  as  Rupert,  who 
could  claim  no  higher  fame  than  tiiat  of  an  enterprising 
partisan. 

Nor  were  the  officers  who  held  the  chief  commissions 
under  Essex  qualified  to  supply  what  was  wanting  in  him. 
For  this,  indeed,  the  houses  are  scarcely  to  be  blcuned. 
In  a  country  which  had  not,  within  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  person  living,  made  war  on  a  great  scale  by  land, 
generals  of  tried  skill  and  valor  were  not  to  be  found.  ^  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  ia  the  first  instance,  to  trust  un- 
tried men,  and  the  preference  was  naturally  given  to  men 
distingmshed  either  by  their  station,  or  by  the  abilities 
which  they  had  displayed  in  Parliament.  In  scarcely  a 
single  instance,  however,  was  the  selection  fortunate. 
Neither  the  grandees  nor  the  orators  proved  good  soldiers. 
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The  Earl  of  Stamford,  one  of  the  greatest  nobles  of  En- 
gland, was  routed  by  the  Royalists  at  Stratton.  Nathan- 
iel Fiennes,  inferior  to  none  of  his  cotemporaries  in  talents 
for  civil  business,  disgraced  himself  by  the  pusillanimous 
surrender  of  Bristol.  Indeed,  of  all  the  statesmen  who 
at  this  juncture  accepted  high  military  commands,  Hamp- 
den alone  appears  to  have  carried  into  the  camp  the  ca- 
pacity and  strength  of  mind  which  had  made  him  eminent 
in  politics. 

When  the  war  had  lasted  a  year,  the  advantage  was 
decidedly  with  the  Royalists.  They  were  victorious  both 
in  the  western  and  in  the  northern  counties.  They  had 
wrested  Bristol,  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom,  from  the 
Parliament.  They  had  won  several  battles,  and  had  not 
sustained  a  single  serious  or  ignominious  defeat.  Among 
the  Roundheads  adversity  had  begun  to  produce  dissension 
and  discontent.  The  Parliament  was  kept  in  alarm,  some- 
times by  plots,  and  sometimes  by  riots.  It  was  thought 
necessary  to  fortify  London  against  the  royal  army,  and 
to  hang  some  disaffected  citizens  at  their  own  doors.  Sev- 
eral of  the  most  distinguished  peers,  who  had  hitherto  r^ 
mained  at  Westminster,  fled  to  the  court  at  Oxford ;  nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that,  if  the  operations  of  the  Cavaliers 
had,  at  this  season,  been  directed  by  a  sagacious  and  pow- 
erful mind,  Charles  would  soon  have  marched  in  triumph 
to  Whitehall. 

But  the  king  suffered  the  auspicious  moment  to  pass 
away,  and  it  never  returned.  In  August,  1643,  he  sat 
down  before  the  city  of  Gloucester.  That  city  was  de- 
fended by  the  inhabitants  and  by  the  garrison  with  a  de- 
termination such  as  had  not,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  been  shown  by  the  adherents  of  the  Parliament. 
The  emulation  of  London  was  excited.  The  train-bands 
of  the  city  volunteered  to  march  wherever  their  services 
might  be  required.  A  great  force  was  speedily  collected, 
and  began  to  move  westward.  The  siege  of  Gloucester 
was  raised.  The  Royalists  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom 
were  disheartened;  the  spirit  of  the  Parliamentary  party 
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revived ;  and  the  apostate  lords,  who  had  lately  fled  from 
Westminster  to  Oxford,  hastened  baok  from  Oxford  to 
Westminster. 

And  now  a  new  and  alarming  olass  of  symptoms  began 
to  appear  in  the  distempered  body  politic.  There  had 
been,  from  the  first,  in  the  Parliamentary  party,  some 
men  whose  minds  were  set  on  objects  from  which  the 
majority  of  that  party  would  have  shrunk  with  horror. 
These  men  were,  in  religion.  Independents.  They  con- 
ceived that  every  Christian  congregation  had,  under  Christ, 
supreme  jurisdiction  in  things  Spiritual ;  that  appeals  to 
provincial  and  national  synods  were  scarcely  less  unsorip- 
tural  than  appeals  to  the  Court  of  Arches  or  to  the  Vati- 
can ;  and  that  popery,  prelacy,  and  Presbyterianism  were 
merely  three  forms  of  one  great  apostasy.  In  politics 
they  were,  to  use  the  phrase  of  their  time.  Root  and 
Branch  men,  or,  to  use  the  kindred  phrase  of  our  own 
time,  Radicals.  Not  content  with  limiting  the  power  of 
the  monarch,  they  were  desirous  to  erect  a  commonwealth 
on  the  ruins  of  the  old  English  polity.  At  first  they  had 
been  inconsiderable  both  in  numbers  and  in  weight ;  but, 
before  the  war  had  lasted  two  years,  they  became,  not, 
indeed,  the  largest,  but  the  most  powerful  Action  in  the 
country.  Some  of  the  old  Parliamentary  leaders  had 
been  removed  by  death,  and  others  had  forfeited  the  pub- 
lic confidence.  Pym  had  been  borne,  with  princely  hon- 
ors, to  a  grave  among  the  Plantagenets.  Hampden  had 
fedlen,  as  became  him,  while  vainly  endeavoring,  by  his 
heroic  exeunple,  to  inspire  his  followers  with  courage  to 
face  the  fiery  cavalry  of  Rupert.  Bedford  had  been  un- 
true to  the  cause.  Northumberland  was  known  to  be 
lukewarm.  Essex  and  his  lieutenants  had  shown  little 
vigor  and  ability  in  the  conduct  of  military  operations. 
At  such  a  conjuncture  it  was  that  the  Independent  party, 
ardent,  resolute,  and  uncompromising,  began  to  raise  its 
head  both  in  the  camp  and  in  the  Parliament. 

The  soul  of  that  party  was  Oliver  Cromwell.  Bred  it 
peacefril  occupations,  he  had,  at  more  than  forty  years  of 
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age,  aooepted  a  cx)nunis8ion  in  the  Parliamentary  army 
No  sooner  had  he  become  a  soldier,  than  he  discerned, 
with  the  keen  glance  of  genius,  what  Essex  and  men  like 
Essex,  with  all  their  experience,  were  imable  to  perceive. 
He  saw  precisely  where  the  strength  of  the  Royalists  lay, 
and  by  what  means  alone  that  strength  conld  be  over- 
powered. He  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  reconstruct 
the  army  of  the  Parliament.  He  saw,  also,  that  there 
were  abundant  and  excellent  materials  for  the  purpose ; 
materials  less  showy,  indeed,  but  more  solid,  than  those 
of  which  the  gallant  squadrons  of  the  king  were  com- 
posed. It  was  necessary  to  look  for  recruits  who  were 
not  mere  mercenaries ;  for  recruits  of  decent  station  and 
grave  character,  fearing  Ood  and  zealous  for  public  lib- 
erty. With  such  men  he  filled  his  own  regiment,  and, 
while  he  subjected  them  to  a  discipline  more  rigid  than 
had  ever  before  been  known  in  England,  he  administered 
to  their  intellectual  and  moral  nature  stimulants  of  fear- 
ful potency. 

The  events  of  the  year  1644  fully  proved  the  superi- 
ority of  his  abilities.  In  the  south,  where  Essex  held  the 
command,  the  Parliamentary  forces  underwent  a  succes- 
sion of  shameful  disasters,  but  in  the  north  the  victory  of 
Marston  Moor  fully  compensated  for  all  that  had  been  lost 
elsewhere.  That  victory  was  not  a  more  serious  blow  to 
the  Royalists  than  to  the  party  which  had  hitherto  been 
dominant  at  Westminster ;  for  it  was  notorious  that  the 
day,  disgracefully  lost  by  the  Presbyterians,  had  been  re- 
trieved by  the  energy  of  Cromwell,  and  by  the  steady 
valor  of  the  warriors  whom  he  had  trained. 

These  events  produced  the  Self-denying  Ordinance  and 
the  new^model  of  the  army.  Under  decorous  pretexts, 
and  with  every  mark  of  respect,  Essex  and  most  of  those 
who  had  held  high  posts  under  him  were  removed,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  war  was  intrusted  to  very  different  hands. 
Fairfax,  a  brave  soldier,  but  of  mean  understanding  and 
irresolute  temper,  was  the  nominal  lord-general  of  the 
forces,  but  Cromwell  was  their  real  head. 
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Cromwell  mado  haste  to  organize  the  whole  army  on 
the  same  prinoiples  on  which  he  had  organized  his  own 
regiment.  As  soon  as  this  process  was  complete^  the 
event  of  the  war  was  decided.  The  Cavaliers  had  now 
to  enconnter  natural  courage  equal  to  their  own,  enthu- 
siasm stronger  than  their  own,  and  discipline  such  as  was 
utterly  wanting  to  them.  It  soon  became  a  proverb  that 
the  soldiers  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  were  men  of  a  dif- 
ferent breed  from  the  soldiers  of  Essex.  At  Naseby  took 
place  the  first  great  encounter  between  the  Royalists  and 
the  remodeled  army  of  the  houses.  The  victory  of  the 
Soundheads  was  complete  and  decisive.  It  was  followed 
by  other  triumphs  in  rapid  succession.  In  a  few  months 
the  authority  of  the  Parliament  was  fully  established  over 
the  whole  kingdom.  Charles  fled  to  the  Scots,  and  was 
by  them,  in  a  manner  which  did  not  much  exalt  their 
national  character,  delivered  up  to  his  English  subjects. 

While  the  event  of  the  war  was  still  doubtfiil,  the 
houses  had  put  the  primate  to  death,  had  interdicted, 
within  the  sphere  of  their  authority,  the  use  of  the  Lit- 
urgy, and  had  required  all  men  to  subscribe  that  re- 
nowned instrument  known  by  the  name  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant.  When  the  struggle  was  over,  the 
work  of  innovation  and  revenge  was  pushed  on  with  still 
greater  ardor.  The  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  kingdom 
was  remodeled.  Most  of  the  old  clergy  were  ejected  from 
their  benefices.  Fines,  often  of  ruinous  amount,  were 
laid  on  the  Royalists,  already  impoverished  by  large  aids 
furnished  to  the  king.  Many  estates  were  confiscated. 
Many  proscribed  Cavaliers  found  it  expedient  to  purchase, 
at  an  enormous  cost,  the  protection  of  eminent  members 
of  the  victorious  party.  Large  domains  belonging  to  the 
crown,  to  the  bishops,  and  to  the  chapters,  were  seized, 
an4  either  granted  away  or  put  up  to  auction.  In  oon- 
sequence  of  these  spoliations,  a  great  part  of  the  soil  of 
England  was  at  once  offered  for  sale.  As  money  was 
scarce,  as  the  market  was  glutted,  as  the  title  was  inse- 
cure, and  as  the  awe  inspired  by  powerful  bidders  pre- 
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vented  free  competition,  the  prices  were  often  merely 
nominal.  Thus  many  old  and  honorable  families  disap- 
peared and  were  heard  of  no  more,  and  many  new  men 
rose  rapidly  to  af&uence. 

But,  while  the  houses  were  employing  their  authority 
thus,  it  suddenly  passed  out  of  their  hands.  It  had  been 
obtained  by  calling  into  existence  a  power  which  could 
not  be  controlled.  In  the  summer  of  1647,  about  twelve 
months  afber  the  last  fortress  of  the  Cavaliers  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  Parliament,  the  Parliament  was  compelled 
to  submit  to  its  own  soldiers. 

Thirteen  years  followed,  during  which  England  was, 
under  various  names  and  forms,  really  governed  by  the 
sword.  Never  before  that  time  or  since  that  time  was 
the  civil  power  in  our  country  subjected  to  military  dic- 
tation. 

The  army  which  now  became  supreme  in  the  state  wad 
an  army  very  different  from  any  that  has  since  been  seen 
among  us.  At  present  the  pay  of  the  common  soldier  is 
not  such  as  can  seduce  any  but  the  humblest  class  of 
English  laborers  from  their  calling.  A  barrier  almost  im- 
passable separates  him  from  the  commissioned  officer. 
The  great  majority  of  those  who  rise  high  in  the  service 
rise  by  purchase.  So  numerous  and  extensive  are  the 
remote  dependencies  of  England,  that  every  man  who  en- 
lists in  the  line  must  expect  to  pass  many  years  in  exile, 
and  some  years  in  climates  unfavorable  to  the  health  and 
vigor  of  the  European  race.  The  army  of  the  Long 
Parliament  was  raised  for  home  service.  The  pay  of  the 
private  soldier  was  much  above  the  wages  earned  by  tlie 
great  body  of  the  people  ;  and,  if  he  distinguished  himself 
by  intelligence  and  courage,  he  might  hope  to  attain  high 
commands.  The  ranks  were  accordingly  composed  of  per- 
sons superior  in  station  and  education  to  the  multitude. 
These  persons,  sober,  moral,  diligent,  and  accustomed  to 
reflect,  had  been  induced  to  take  up  arms,  not  by  the 
pressure  of  want,  not  by  the  love  of  novelty  and  license, 
not  by  the  arts  of  recruiting  officers,  but  by  religious  and 
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political  zeal,  mingled  with  the  desire  of  distinction  and 
promotion.  The  boast  of  the  soldiers,  as  we  find  it  re- 
corded in  their  solemn  resolutions,  was,  that  they  had  not 
been  forced  into  the  service,  nor  had  enlisted  cliiefly  for 
the  sake  of  lucre ;  that  they  were  no  janissaries,  but  free- 
bom  Englishmen,  who  had,  of  their  own  accord,  pdt  their 
lives  in  jeopardy  for  the  liberties  and  religion  of  England, 
and  whose  right  and  duty  it  was  to  watch  over  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  which  they  had  saved. 

A.  force  thus  composed  might,  without  injury  to  its 
eificiency,  be  indulged  in  some  liberties  which,  if  allowed 
to  any  other  troops,  would  have  proved  subversive  of  all 
discipline.  In  general,  soldiers  who  should  form  them- 
selves into  political  clubs,  elect  delegates,  and  pass  reso- 
lutions on  high  questions  of  state,  would  soon  break  loose 
from  all  control,  would  cease  to  form  an  army,  and  would 
become  the  woi«t  and  most  dangerous  of  mobs.  Nor 
would  it  be  safe,  in  our^ime,  to  tolerate  in  any  regiment 
religious  meetings,  at  which  a  corporal  versed  in  Scrip- 
ture should  lead  the  devotions  of  his  less  gifted  colonel, 
and  admonish  a  backsliding  major.  But  such  was  the 
intelligence,  the  gravity,  and  the  self-command  of  the 
warriors  whom  Cromwell  hfiid  trained,  that  in  their  camp 
a  political  organization  and  a  religious  organization  could 
exist  without  destroyiag  military  organization.  The  same 
men  who,  off  duty,  were  noted  as  demagogues  and  field- 
preachers,  were  distinguished  by  steadiness,  by  the  i^irit 
of  order,  and  by  prompt  obedience  on  watch,  on  drill,  and 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

In  war  this  strange  force  was  irresistible.  The  stub- 
born courage  characteristic  of  the  English  people  was,  by 
the  system  of  Cromwell,  at  once  regulated  and  stimula- 
ted. Other  leaders  have  maintained  order  as  strict ;  oth- 
er leaders  have  inspired  their  followers  with  a  zeal  as  ar- 
dent ;  but  in  his  camp  alone  the  most  rigid  discipline  was 
found  in  company  with  the  fiercest  enthusiasm.  His 
troops  moved  to  victory  with  the  precision  of  machines, 
^bile  burning  with  the  wildest  fanaticism  of  crusaders. 
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From  the  time  when  the  army  weis  remodeled  to  the  time 
when  it  was  disbanded,  it  never  found,  either  in  the  Brit- 
ish islands  or  on  the  Continent,  an  enemy  who  could  stand 
its  onset.  In  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Flanders,  the 
Puritan  warriors,  often  surrounded  by  difficulties,  some- 
times contending  against  threefold  odds,  not  only  never 
failed  to  conquer,  but  never  failed  to  destroy  and  break 
in  pieces  whatever  force  was  opposed  to  them.  iThey  at 
length  came  to  regard  the  day  of  battle  as  a  day  of  cer- 
tain triumph,  and  marched  against  the  most  renowned 
battalions  of  Europe  with  disdainful  confidence.  Tu- 
renne  was  startled  by  the  shout  of  stern  exultation  with 
which  his  English  allies  advanced  to  the  combat,  and  ex- 
pressed the  delight  of  a  true  soldier  when  he  learned  that 
it  was  ever  the  fashion  of  Cromwell's  pikemen  to  rejoice 
greatly  when  they  beheld  the  enemy ;  and  the  banished 
Cavaliers  felt  an  emotion  of  national  pride  when  they 
saw  a  brigade  of  their  countrymte,  outnumbered  by  foes 
and  abandoned  by  allies,  drive  before  it  in  headlong  rout 
the  finest  infantry  of  Spain,  and  force  a  passage  into  a 
counterscarp  which  had  just  been  pronounced  impregna- 
ble by  the  ablest  of  the  marshals  of  France. 

But  that  which  chiefly  distinguished  the  army  of  Crom- 
well from  other  armies  was  the  austere  morality  and  the 
fear  of  God  which  pervaded  all  ranks.  It  is  acknowl- 
edged by  the  most  zealous  Royalists  that,  in  that  lingu- 
lar camp,  no  oath  was  heard,  no  drunkenness  or  gambling 
was  seen,  and  that,  during  the  long  dominion  of  the  sol- 
diery, the  property  of  the  peaceable  citizen  and  the  honor 
of  woman  were  held  sacred.  If  outrages  were  committed, 
they  were  outrages  of  a  very  different  kind  from  those  of 
which  a  victorious  army  is  generally  guilty.  No  servant- 
girl  complained  of  the  rough  gallantry  of  the  red-coats ; 
not  an  ounce  of  plate  was  taken  from  the  shops  of  the 
goldsmiths;  but  a  Pelagian  sermon,  or  a  window  on 
which  the  Virgin  and  Child  were  painted,  produced  in 
the  Puritan  ranks  an  excitement  which  it  required  the 
utmost  exertions  of  the  officers  to  quell.     One  of  Crom- 
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well's  chief  difficulties  was  to  restrain  his  pikemen  and 
dragoons  from  invading  by  main  force  the  pulpits  of  min- 
isters whose  discourses,  to  use  the  language  of  that  time, 
were  not  savory ;  and  too  many  of  our  cathedrals  still 
bear  the  marks  of  the  hatred  with  which  those  stern  spir- 
its regarded  every  vestige  of  popery.  > 

To  keep  down  the  English  people  was  no  light  task 
even  fit  that  army.  No  sooner  was  the  first  pressure  of 
military  tyranny  felt,  than  the  nation,  unbroken  to  such 
servitude,  began  to  struggle  fiercely.  Insurrections  broke 
out  even  in  those  counties  which,  during  the  recent  war, 
had  been  the  most  submissive  to  the  Parliament.  In- 
deed, the  Parliament  itself  abhorred  its  old  defenders  more 
than  its  old  enemies,  and  was  desirous  to  come  to  terms 
of  accommodation  with  Charles  at  the  expense  of  the 
troops.  In  Scotland,  at  the  same  time,  a  coalition  was 
formed  between  the  Royalists  and  a  large  body  of  Pres- 
byterians who  regarded  the  doctrines  of  the  Independents 
with  detestation.'  At  length  the  storm  burst.  There 
were  risings  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Kent,  Wales. 
The  fleet  in  the  Thames  suddenly  hoisted  the  royal  col- 
ors, stood  out  to  sea,  and  menaced  the  southern  co£^(t.  A 
great  Scottish  force  crossed  the  frontier  and  advanced  into 
Lancashire.  It  might  well  be  suspected  that  these  move- 
ments were  contemplated  with  secret  complacency  by  a 
majority  both  of  the  Lords  and  of  the  Commons. 

But  the  yoke  of  the  army  was  not  to  be  so  shaken  off. 
While  Fairfax  suppressed  the  risings  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  capital,  Oliver  routed  the  Welsh  insurgents,  and, 
leaving  their  castles  in  ruins,  marched  against  the  Scots. 
His  troops  were  few  when  compared  with  the  invaders ; 
but  he  was  little  in  the  habit  of  counting  his  enemies. 
The  Scottish  army  was  utterly  destroyed.  A  change  in 
the  Scottish  government  followed.  An  administration, 
hostile  to  the  king,  was  formed  at  Edinburgh ;  and  Crom- 
well, more  than  ever  the  darling  of  his  soldiers,  returned 
in  triumph  to  London. 

And  now  a  design,  to  which,  at  the  conmiencement  ol 
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the  civil  war,  no  man  would  have  dared  to  allude,  ana 
whioh  was  not  less  inconsistent  with  the  Solemn  Lieague 
and  Covenant  than  with  the  old  law  of  England,  began 
to  take  a  distinct  form.  The  austere  warriors  who  ruled 
the  nation  had,  during  some  months,  meditated  a  fearful 
vengeance  on  the  captive  king.  When  and  how  the 
scheme  originated;  whether  it  spread  from  the  general 
to  the  ranks,  or  from  the  ranks  to  the  general ;  whether 
it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  policy  using  fanaticism  as  a  tool, 
or  to  fanaticism  bearing  down  policy  with  headlong  im- 
pulse, are  questions  which,  even  at  this  day,  can  not  be 
answered  with  perfect  confidence.  It  seems,  however,  on 
the  whole,  probable  that  he  who  seemed  to  lead  was  real- 
ly forced  to  follow,  and  that,  on  this  occasion,  as  on  an- 
other great  occasion  a  few  years  later,  he  sacrificed  hia 
own  judgment  and  his  own  inclinations  to  the  wishes  of 
the  army ;  for  the  power  which  he  had  called  into  exist- 
ence was  a  power  which  even  he*oould  not  always  con- 
trol ;  and,  that  he  might  ordinarily  command,  it  was  nec- 
essary that  he  should  sometimes  obey.  He  publicly  pro- 
tested that  he  was  no  mover  in  the  matter ;  that  the  first 
steps  hcul  been  taken  without  his  privity ;  that  he  could 
not  advise  the  Parliament  to  strike  the  blow,  but  that  he 
submitted  his  own  feelings  to  the  force  of  circumstances 
which  seemed  to  him  to  indicate  the  purposes  of  Provi- 
dence. It  has  been  the  fashion  to  consider  these  profes- 
sions as  instances  of  the  hypocrisy  which  is  vulgarly  im- 
puted to  him.  But  even  those  who  pronounce  him  a 
hypocrite  will  scarcely  venture  to  call  him  a  fool.  They 
are,  therefore,  bound  to  show  that  he  had  some  purpose 
to  serve  by  secretly  'stimulating  the  army  to  take  that 
course  which  he  did  not  venture  openly  to  recommend 
It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  he,  who  was  never, 
by  his  respectable  enemies,  represented  as  wantonly  cruel 
or  implacably  vindictive,  would  have  taken  the  most  im- 
portant step  of  his  life  under  the  influence  of  mere  malev- 
olence. He  was  far  too  wise  a  man  not  to  know,  when 
he  consented  to  shed  that  august  blood,  that  he  was  doing 
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a  deed  which  was  inexpiable,  and  which  would  move  the 
grief  and  horror,  not  only  of  the  Royalists,  but  of  nine 
tenths  of  those  who  had  stood  by  the  Parliament.  What- 
ever visions  may  have  deluded  others,  he  was  assuredly 
dreaming  neither  of  a  republic  on  the  antique  pattern,  nor 
of  the  millennial  reign  of  the  saints.  If  he  already  aspir- 
ed to  be  himself  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  it  was 
plain  that  Charles  the  First  was  a  less  formidable  com- 
petitor than  Charles  the  Second  would  be.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  the  death  of  Charles  the  First,  the  loyalty  of  ev- 
ery Cavalier  would  bo  transferred,  unimpaired,  to  Charles 
the  Second.  Charles  the  First  was  a  captive ;  Charles 
the  Second  would  be  at  liberty.  Charles  the  First  was 
an  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike  to  a  large  proportion  of 
those  who  yet  shuddered  at  the  ^bought  of  slaying  him ; 
Charles  the  Second  would  excite  all  the  interest  which 
belongs  to  distressed  youth  and  innocence.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  considerations  so  obvious  and  so  im- 
portant escaped  the  most  profound  politician  of  that  age. 
The  truth  is,  that  Cromwell  had,  at  one  time,  meant  to 
mediate  between  the  throne  and  the  Parliament,  and  to 
reorganize  the  distracted  state  by  the  power  of  the  sword, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  royal  ncmie.  In  this  design  he 
persisted  till  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  it  by  the  re- 
fractory temper  of  his  soldiers  and  by  the  incurable  du- 
plicity of  the  king.  A  party  in  the  ceunp  began  to  clam- 
or for  the  head  of  the  traitor,  who  was  for  treating  with 
Agag.  Conspiracies  were  formed.  Threats  of  impeach- 
ment were  loudly  uttered.  A  mutiny  broke  out,  which 
all  the  vigor  and  resolution  of  Oliver  could  hardly  quell ; 
and  though,  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  severity  and  kind- 
ness, he  succoeded  in  restoring  order,  he  saw  that  it  would 
be  in  the  highest  degree  difficult  and  perilous  to  contend 
against  the  rage  of  warriors  who  regarded  the  fisdlen  ty- 
r&nt  as  their  foe  and  as  the  foe  of  their  God. 

At  the  same  time,  it  beccune  more  evident  than  ever 
that  the  king  could  not  be  trusted.  The  vices  of  Charles 
had  grown  upon  him.     They  were,  indeed,  vices  whicli 
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diifioulties  and  perplexities  generally  bring  out  in  the 
strongest  light.  Cunning  is  the  natural  defense  of  the 
weak.  A  prince,  therefore,  who  is  habitually  a  deceiver 
when  at  the  height  of  power,  is  not  likely  to  learn  frank- 
ness in  the  midst  of  embarrassments  and  distresses. 
Charles  was  not  only  a  most  unscrupulous,  but  a  most 
unlucky  dissembler.  There  never  was  a  politician  to 
whom  so  many  frauds  and  falsehoods  were  brought  home 
by  undeniable  evidence.  He  publicly  recognized  the 
houses  at  Westminster  as  a  legal  Parliament,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  made  a  private  minute  in  council  declaring 
the  recognition  null.  He  publicly  disclaimed  all  thought 
of  calling  in  foreign  aid  against  his  people :  he  privately 
solicited  aid  from  France,  from  Denmark,  and  from  Lor- 
raine. He  publicly  denj^  that  he  employed  papists :  at 
the  same  time,  he  privately  sent  to  his  generals  directions 
to  employ  every  papist  that  would  serve.  He  publicly  took 
the  sacrament  at  Oxford  as  a  pledge  that  he  never  would 
even  connive  at  popery :  he  privately  assured  his  wife  that 
he  intended  to  tolerate  popery  in  England,  and  he  authoriz- 
ed Lord  Glamorgan  to  promise  that  popery  should  be  estab- 
lished in  Ireland.  Then  he  attempted  to  clear  himself  at 
his  agent's  expense.  Glamorgan  received,  in  the  royal 
hand-writing,  reprimands  intended  to  be  read  by  others, 
and  eulogies  which  were  to  be  seen  only  by  himself.  To 
such  an  extent,  indeed,  had  insincerity  now  tainted  the 
king's  whole  nature,  that  his  most  devoted  friends  could 
not  refrain  from  complaining  to  each  other,  with  bitter 
grief  and  shame,  of  his  crooked  politics.  His  defeats, 
they  said,  gave  them  less  pain  than  his  intrigues.  Since 
he  had  been  a  prisoner,  there  was  no  section  of  the  victo- 
rious party  which  had  not  been  the  object  both  of  his  flat- 
teries and  of  his  machinations ;  but  never  was  he  more 
unfortunate  than  when  he  attempted  at  once  to  cajole  and 
to  undermine  Cromwell,  a  man  not  easily  to  be  either  ca- 
joled or  undermined. 

Cromwell  had  to  determine  whether  he  would  put  to 
hazard  the  attachment  of  his  party,  the  attachment  of  his 
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army,  his  own  greatness,  nay,  his  own  life,  in  an  attempt, 
which  would  probably  have  been  vain,  to  save  a  prince 
whom  no  engagement  could  bind.  With  many  struggles 
and  misgivings,  and  probably  not  without  many  prayers, 
the  decision  was  made.  Charles  was  left  to  his  fate. 
The  military  saints  resolved  that,  in  defiance  of  the  old 
laws  of  the  realm,  and  of  the  almost  universal  sentiment 
of  the  nation,  the  king  should  ^xpiate  his  crimes  with  his 
blood.  He  for  a  time  expected  a  death  like  that  of  his 
unhappy  predecessors,  Edward  the  Second  and  Richard 
the  Second.  But  he  was  in  no  danger  of  such  treason. 
Those  who  had  him  in  their  gripe  were  not  midnight 
stabbers.  What  they  did  they  did  in  order  that  it  might 
be  a  spectacle  to  heaven  and  earth,  and  that  it  might  be 
held  in  everlasting  remembrance.  They  enjoyed  keenly 
the  very  scandal  which  they  gave.  That  the  ancient 
Constitution  and  the  public  opinion  of  England  were  di- 
rectly opposed  to  regicide,  made  regicide  seem  strangely 
fascinating  to  a  party  bent  on  effecting  a  complete  politi- 
cal and  social  revolution.  In  order  to  accomplish  their 
purpose,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  first  break  in 
pieces  every  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  government ; 
and  this  necessity  was  rather  agreeable  than  painful  to 
them.  The  Commons  passed  a  vote  tending  to  accom- 
modation with  the  king.  The  soldiers  excluded  the  ma- 
jority by  force.  The  Lords  unanimously  rejected  the 
proposition  that  the  king  should  be  brought  to  trial. 
Their  house  was  instantly  closed.  No  court,  known  to 
the  law,  would  take  on  itself  the  office  of  judging  the 
fountain  of  justice.  A  revolutionary  tribunal  was  cre- 
ated. That  tribunal  pronounced  Charles  a  tyrant,  a  trai^ 
tor,  a  murderer,  and  a  public  enemy,  and  his  head  was 
severed  from  his  shoulders  before  thousands  of  spectators, 
in  front  of  the  banqueting-hall  of  his  own  palace. 

In  no  long  time  it  became  manifest  that  those  political 
and  religious  zealots,  to  whom  this  deed  is  to  be  ascribed, 
had  committed,  not  only  a  crime,  but  an  error.  They 
bad  given  to  a  prince,  hitherto  known  to  his  people  chiefly 
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by  his  fanlts,  an  opportunity  of  displaying,  on  a  groat 
theater,  before  the  eyes  of  all  nations  and  all  ages,  som« 
qualities  which  irresistibly ,  call  forth  the  admiration  and 
love  of  niGuikind,  the  high  spirit  of  a  gallant  gentlemani 
the  patience  and  meekness  of  a  penitent  Christian ;  nay, 
they  had  so  oontrived  their  revenge,  that  the  very  man 
whose  whole  life  had  been  a  series  of  attacks  on  the  lib- 
erties of  England,  now  seemed  to  die  a  martyr  in  the 
cause  of  those  very  liberties.  No  demagogue  ever  pro- 
duced such  an  impression  on  the  public  mind  as  the  cap- 
tive king,  who,  retaining  in  that  extremity  all  his  regal 
dignity,  and  confronting  death  with  dauntless  courage, 
gave  utterance  to  the  feelings  of  his  oppressed  people, 
manfully  refused  to  plead  before  a  court  unknown  to  the 
law,  appealed  from  military  violence  to  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution,  asked  by  what  right  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  been  purged  of  its  most  respectable  members, 
and  the  House  of  Lords  deprived  of  its  legislative  func- 
tions, and  told  his  weeping  hecurers  that  he  was  defending 
not  only  his  own  cause,  but  theirs.  His  long  misgovern- 
ment,  his  innumerable  perfidies,  were  forgotten.  His 
memory  was  in  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of  his 
subjects  associated  with  those  free  institutions  which  he 
had,  during  many  years,  labored  to  destroy  ;  for  those  free 
institutions  had  perished  with  him,  and,  amid  the  mourn- 
ful silence  of  a  community  kept  down  by  arms,  had  been 
defended  by  his  voice  alone.  From  that  day  began  a  re^ 
action  in  favor  of  monarchy  and  of  the  exiled  house,  a  re- 
action which  never  ceased  till  the  throne  had  again  been 
set  up  in  all  its  old  dignity. 

At  first,  however,  the  slayers  of  the  king  seemed  to 
have  derived  new  energy  from  that  sacrament  of  blood  by 
which  they  had  bound  themselves  closely  together,  and 
separated  themselves  forever  from  the  great  body  of  their 
countrymen.  England  was  declcured  a  commonwealth. 
The  House  of  Commons,  reduced  to  a  small  number  of 
members,  was  nominally  the  supreme  power  in  the  state. 
In  fact,  the  army  and  its  great  chief  governed  every  thing. 
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Oliver  had  made  his  choioe.  He  had  kept  the  hearts  of 
his  soldiers,  and  had  broken  with  almost  every  other  class 
of  his  feUow*citizens.  Beyond  the  limits  of  his  oamps 
and  fortresses  he  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  party 
Those  elements  of  force  which,  when  the  civil  war  broke 
out,  had  appeared  arrayed  against  each  other,  were  com- 
bined'against  him;  all  the  Cavaliers,  the  great  majority 
of  the  Roundheads,  the  Anglican  Church,  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland.  Yet  such  was  his  genius  and  resolution 
that  he  was  able  to  overpower  and  crush  every  thing  that 
crossed  his  path,  to  make  himself  more  absolute  master 
of  his  country  than  any  of  her  legitimate  kings  had  been, 
and  to  make  his  counlsry  more  dreaded  and  respected  than 
she  had  been  during  many  generations  under  the  rule  of 
her  legitimate  kings. 

England  had  already  ceased  to  struggle ;  but  the  two 
other  kingdoms  which  had  been  governed  by  the  Stuarts 
were  hostile  to  the  new  republic.  The  Independent  party 
was  equally  odious  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
and  to  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland.  Both  these  coun- 
triesj  lately  in  rebellion  against  Charles  the  First,  now 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Charles  the  Second. 

But  every  thing  yielded  to  the  vigor  and  ability  of 
Cromwell.  In  a  few  months  he  subjugated  Ireland  as 
Ireland  had  never  been  subjugated  during  the  five  cen- 
turies of  slaughter  which  had  elapsed  since  the  landing 
of  the  first  Norman  settlers.  He  resolved  to  put  an  end 
to  that  conflict  of  races  and  religions  which  had  so  long 
distracted  the  island,  by  making  the  English  and  Prot- 
estant population  decidedly  predominant.  For  this  end 
he  gave  the  rein  to  the  fierce  enthusiasm  of  his  followers, 
waged  war  resembling  that  which  Israel  waged  on  the 
Canaanites,  smote  the  idolaters  with  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
so  that  great  cities  were  left  without  inhabitants,  drove 
many  thousands  to  the  Continent,  shipped  off  many  thou- 
sands to  the  West  Indies,  and  supplied  the  void  thus  made 
by  pouring  in  numerous  colonists  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
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blood  and  of  the  Calvinistio  faith.  Strange  to  say,  under 
that  iron  rule,  the  conquered  country  began  to  wear  an 
outward  face  of  prosperity.  Districts  which  had  recently 
been  as  wild  as  those  where  the  first  white  settlers  of 
Connecticut  were  contending  with  the  red  men,  were  in 
a  few  years  transformed  into  the  likeness  of  Kent  and 
Norfolk.  New  buildings,  roads,  and  plantations  were 
every  where  seen.  The  rent  of  estates  rose  fast;  and 
soon  the  English  land-owners  began  to  complain  that  they 
were  met  in  every  market  by  the  products  of  Ireland,  and 
to  clamor  for  protecting  laws. 

From  Ireland  the  victorious  chief,  who  was  now  in 
name,  as  he  had  long  been  in  reality,  lord  general  of  the 
curmies  of  the  Commonwealth,  turned  to  Scotland.  The 
young  king  was  there.  He  had  consented  to  profess  him- 
self a  Presbyterian,  and  to  subscribe  the  Covenant ;  and, 
in  return  for  these  concessions,  the  austere  Puritans  who 
bore  sway  at  Edinburgh  had  permitted  him  to  hold,  under 
their  inspection  and  control,  a  solemn  and  melancholy 
court  in  the  long-deserted  halls  of  Holyrood.  This  mock 
royalty  was  of  ^ort  duration.  In  two  great  battles 
Cromwell  annihilated  the  military  force  of  Scotland. 
Charles  fled  for  his  life,  and,  with  extreme  difficulty,  es- 
caped the  fate  of  his  father.  The  ancient  kingdom  of  the 
Stuarts  was  reduced,  for  the  first  time,  to  profound  sub- 
mission. Of  that  independence,  so  manfidly  defended 
against  the  mightiest  and  ablest  of  the  Plantagenets,  no 
vestige  was  left.  The  English  Parliament  made  laws 
for  Scotland.  The  English  judges  held  assizes  in  Scot- 
land. Even  that  stubborn  Church,  which  has  held  its 
own  against  so  many  governments,  scarce  dared  to  utter 
an  audible  murmur. 

Thus  far  there  had  been  at  least  the  semblance  of  har- 
mony between  the  warriors  who  subjugated  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  and  the  politicians  who  sat  at  Westminster ; 
but  the  alliance  which  had  been  cemented  by  danger  was 
dissolved  by  victory.  The  Parliament  forgot  that  it  was 
but  the  creature  of  the  army      The  army  was  less  dis- 
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posed  than  ever  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  the  Parlia- 
ment.  Indeed,  the  few  members  who  made  up  what  was 
contemptuously  called  the  Rump  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  no  more  claim  than  the  military  chiefs  to  be 
esteemed  the  representatives  of  the  nation.  The  dispute 
was  soon  brought  to  a  decisive  issue.  Cromwell  filled 
the  house  with  armed  men.  The  speaker  was  pulled  out 
of  his  chair,  the  mace  taken  from  the  table,  the  room 
cleared,  and  the  door  locked.  The  nation,  which  loved 
neither  of  the  contending  parties,  but  which  was  forced, 
in  its  own  despite,  to  respect  the  capacity  and  resolution 
of  the  general,  looked  on  with  patience,  if  not  with  com- 
placency. 

King,  Lords,  and  Commons  had  now,  in  turn,  been 
vanquished  and  destroyed,  and  Cromwell  seemed  to  be 
left  the  sole  heir  of  the  powers  of  all  three.  Yet  were 
certain  limitations  still  imposed  on  him  by  the  very  army 
to  which  he  owed  his  immense  authority.  That  singular 
body  of  men  was,  for  the  most  part,  composed  of  zealous 
Republicans.  In  the  act  of  enslaving  their  country,  they 
had  deceived  themselves  into  the  belief  that  they  were 
emancipating  her.  The  book  which  they  most  venerated 
furnished  them  with  a  precedent  which  was  frequently  in 
their  mouths.  It  was  true  that  the  ignorant  andT  un- 
grateful nation  murmured  against  its  deliverers :  even  so 
had  another  chosen  nation  murmured  against  the  leader 
who  brought  it,  by  painful  and  dreary  paths,  from  the 
house  of  bondage  to  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 
Yet  had  that  leader  rescued  his  brethren  in  spite  of  them- 
selves ;  nor  had  he  shrunk  from  making  terrible  examples 
of  those  who  contemned  the  proffered  freedom,  and  pined 
for  the  flesh-pots,  the  task-masters,  and  the  idolatries  of 
Egypt.  The  object  of  the  warlike  saints  who  surround- 
ed Cromwell  was  the  settlement  of  a  free  and  pious  com- 
monwealth. For  that  end  they  were  ready  to  employ, 
without  scruple,  any  means,  however  violent  and  lawless. 
It  was  not  impossible,  therefore,  to  establish  by  their  aid 
a  monarchy  absolute  in  effect ;  but  it  was  probable  thai 
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their  aid  would  be  at  once  withdrawn  from  a  ruler  who, 
even  under  strict  constitutional  restraints,  should  venture 
to  assume  the  regal  name  and  dignity. 

The  sentiments  of  Cromwell  were  widely  different. 
Ue  was  not  what  he  had  been ;  nor  would  it  be  just  to 
consider  the  change  which  his  views  had  undergone  as 
the  effect  merely  of  selfish  ambition.  When  he  came  up 
to  the  Long  Parliament,  he  brought  with  him  from  his 
rural  retreat  little  knowledge  of  books,  no  experience  of 
great  affairs,  and  a  temper  galled  by  the  long  tyranny  of 
the  government  and  of  the  hierarchy.  He  had,  during 
the  thirteen  years  which  followed,  gone  through  a  polit- 
icsd  education  of  no  common  kind.  He  had  been  a  chief 
actor  in  a  succession  of  revolutions.  He  had  been  long 
the  soul,  and  at  last  the  head  of  a  party.  He  had  com- 
manded armies,  won  battles,  negotiated  treaties,  subdued, 
pacified,  and  regulated  kingdoms.  It  would  have  been 
strange  indeed  if  his  notions  had  been  still  the  same  as 
in  the  days  when  his  mind  was  principally  occupied  by 
his  fields  and  his  religion,  and  when  the  greatest  events 
which  diversified  the  course  of  his  life  were  a  cattle  feiir, 
or  a  prayer-meeting  at  Huntingdon.  He  saw  that  some 
schemes  of  innovation  for  which  he  had  once  been  zealous, 
whether  good  or  bad  in  themselves,  were  opposed  to  the 
general  feeling  of  the  country,  and  that,  if  he  persevered 
in  those  schemes,  he  had  nothing  before  him  but  constant 
troubles,  which  must  be  suppressed  by  the  constant  use 
of  the  sword.  He  therefore  wished  to  restore,  in  all  es- 
sentials, that  ancient  Constitution  which  the  majority  of 
the  people  had  always  loved,  and  for  which  they  now 
pined.  The  course  afterward  taken  by  Monk  was  not 
open  to  Cromwell.  The  memory  of  one  terrible  day  sep- 
arated the  great  regicide  forever  from  the  house  of  Stuart. 
What  remained  was  that  he  should  mount  the  emcient 
English  throne,  and  reign  according  to  the  ancient  En- 
glish polity.  If  he  could  effect  this,  he  might  hope  tliat 
the  wounds  of  the  lacerated  state  would  heal  fast.  Great 
numbers  of  honest  and  quiet  men  would  speedily  rally 
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round  him.  Those  Royalists  whose  attachment  was 
rather  to  institutions  than  to  persons,  to  the  kingly  office 
them  to  King  Charles  the  First  or  King  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond|  would  soon  kiss  the  hand  of  King  Oliver.  The  peers, 
who  now  remained  sullenly  at  their  country  houses,  and 
refused  to  take  any  part  in  public  affairs,  would,  when 
summoned  to  their  house  by  the  writ  of  a  king  in  pos- 
session, gladly  resume  their  ancient  functions.  Northum- 
berland and  Bedford,  Manchester  and  Pembroke,  would 
be  proud  to  bear  the  crown  and  the  spurs,  the  scepter  and 
the  globe,  before  the  restorer  of  aristocracy.  A  sentiment 
of  loyalty  would  graduaUy  bind  the  people  to  the  new  dy- 
nasty ;  and,  on  the  decease  of  the  founder  of  that  dynasty, 
the  royal  dignity  might  descend  with  general  acquiescence 
to  his  posterity. 

The  ablest  Koyalists  were  of  opinion  that  these  views 
were  correct,  and  that,  if  Cromwell  had  been  permitted 
to  follow  his  own  judgment,  the  exiled  line  would  never 
have  been  restored.  But  his  plan  was  directly  opposed 
to  the  feelings  of  the  only  class  which  he  dared  not  offend. 
The  name  of  king  was  hateful  to  the  soldiers.  Some  of 
them  were,  indeed,  unwilling  to  see  the  administration 
in  the  hands  of  any  single  person.  The  great  majority, 
however,  'were  disposed  to  support  their  general,  as  elect- 
ive first  mi^;istrate  of  a  commonwealth,  against  all  fac- 
tions which  might  resist  his  authority ;  but  they  would 
not  consent  that  he  should  assume  the  regal  title,  or  that 
the  dignity,  which  was  the  just  reward  of  his  personal 
merit,  should  be  declared  hereditary  in  his  family.  Alt 
that  was  left  to  him  was  to  give  to  the  new  republic  a 
constitution  as  like  the  Constitution  of  the  old  monarchy 
as  the  army  would  bear.  That  his  elevation  to  power 
might  not  seem  to  be  his  own  mere  act,  he  convoked  a 
council,  composed  partly  of  persons  on  whose  support  he 
could  depend,  and  partly  of  persons  whose  opposition  he 
might  safely  defy.  This  assembly,  which  he  called  a  Par- 
liament, and  which  the  populace  nicknamed,  from  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  members,  Barebones's  Parliament, 
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aitei  exposing  itself  during  a  short  time  to  the  public 
contempt,  surrendered  back  to  the  general  the  powers 
which  it  had  received  from  him,  and  left  him  at  liberty 
to  frame  a  plan  of  government. 

His  plan  bore,  from  the  first,  a  considerable  resemblsuice 
to  the  old  English  Constitution ;  but,  in  a  few  years,  he 
thought  it  safe  to  proceed  farther,  and  to  restore  almost 
every  part  of  the  ancient  system  under  new  names  and 
forms.  The  title  of  king  was  not  revived,  but  the  kingly 
prerogatives  were  intrusted  to  a  lord  high  protector.  The 
sovereign  was  called,  not  His  Majesty,  but  His  Highness. 
He  was  not  crowned  and  anointed  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
but  was  solemnly  enthroned,  girt  with  a  sword  of  state, 
clad  in  a  robe  of  purple,  and  presented  with  a  rich  Bible, 
in  Westminster  Hcdl.  His  office  was  not  declared  hered- 
itary, but  he  was  permitted  to  name  his  successor,  and 
none  could  doubt  that  he  would  name  his  son. 

A  House  of  Commons  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  new 
polity.  In  constituting  this  body,  the  Protector  showed 
a  wisdom  and  a  public  spirit  which  were  not  duly  appre- 
ciated  by  his  cotemporaries.  The  vices  of  the  old  repre- 
sentative system,  though  by  no  means  so  serious  as  they 
afterward  became,  had  already  been  remarked  by  far- 
sighted  men.  Cromwell  reformed  that  system  on  the 
same  principles  on  which  Mr.  Pitt,  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  later,  attempted  to  reform  it,  and  on  which  it  was 
at  length  reformed  in  our  own  times.  Small  boroughs 
were  disfranchised  even  more  unsparingly  than  in  1832, 
and  the  number  of  county  members  was  greatly  increased. 
Very  few  unrepresented  towns  had  yet  grown  into  im- 
portance. Of  those  towns  the  most  considerable  were 
Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Halifax.  Representatives  were 
given  to  all  three.  An  addition  was  made  to  the  number 
of  the  members  for  the  capital.  The  elective  franchise 
was  placed  on  such  a  footing,  that  every  man  of  sub- 
stance, whether  possessed  of  freehold  estates  in  land  or 
not,  had  a  vote  for  the  county  in  which  he  resided.  A 
few  Scotchmen,  and  a  few  of  the  English  colonists  set- 
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tied  in  Ireland,  were  summoned  to  the  assembly  which 
was  to  legislate,  at  Westminster,  for  every  part  of  the 
British  Isles. 

To  create  a  House  of  Lords  was  a  less  easy  task. 
Democracy  does  not  require  the  support  of  prescription. 
Monarchy  has  often  stood  without  that  support.  But  a 
patrician  order  is  the  work  of  time.  Oliver  found  already 
existing  a  nobility,  opulent,  highly  considered,  and  as 
popular  with  the  commonalty  as  any  nobility  has  ever 
been.  Had  he,  as  King  of  England,  commanded  the  peers 
to  meet  him  in  Parliament  according  to  the  old  usage  of 
the  realm,  many  of  them  would  undoubtedly  have  obeyed 
the  call.  This  he  could  not  do ;  and  it  was  to  no  pur- 
pose that  he  offered  to  the  chiefis  of  illustrious  families 
seats  in  his  new  senate.  They  conceived  that  they  could 
not  accept  a  nomination  to  an  upstart  assembly  without 
renouncing  their  birthright  and  betraying  their  order. 
The  Protector  was,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  fill- 
ing the  Upper  House  with  new  men,  who,  during  the  late 
stirring  times,  had  made  themselves  conspicuous.  This 
was  the  least  happy  of  his  contrivances,  and  displeased  all 
parties.  The  Levelers  were  angry  with  him  for  insti- 
tuting a  privileged  class.  The  multitude,  which  felt  re- 
spect and  fondness  for  the  great  historical  names  of  the 
land,  laughed  without  restraint  at  a  House  of  Lords  in 
which  lucky  draymen  and  shoemakers  were  seated,  to 
which  few  of  the  old  nobles  were  invited,  and  from  which 
almost  all  those  old  nobles  who  were  invited  turned  dis- 
dainfully away. 

How  Oliver's  Parliaments  were  constituted,  however, 
was  practically  of  little  moment ;  for  he  possessed  the 
means  of  conducting  the  administration  without  their 
support,  and  in  defiance  of  their  opposition.  His  wish 
seems  to  have  been  to  govern  constitutionally,  and  to  sub- 
stitute the  empire  of  the  laws  for  that  of  the  sword;  but 
he  soon  found  that,  hated  as  he  was  both  by  Royalists 
and  Presbyterians,  he  could  be  safe  only  by  being  abso- 
lute.    The  first  House  of  Commons  which  the   people 
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eleoted  by  his  oommand  questioned  his  authority,  and  was 
dissolved  without  having  passed  a  single  act.  His  second 
House  of  Commons,  though  it  recognized  him  as  Pro- 
tector, and  would  gladly  have  made  him  king,  obstinately 
refused  to  acknowledge  his  new  lords.  He  had  no  course 
left  but  to  dissolve  the  Parliament.  "  God,"  he  exclaim- 
ed, at  parting,  <<  be  judge  between  you  and  me !" 

Yet  was  the  energy  of  the  Protector's  administration 
in  nowise  relaxed  by  these  dissensions.  Those  soldiers 
who  would  not  suffer  him  to  assume  the  kingly  title  stood 
by  him  when  he  ventured  on  acts  of  power  as  high  as 
any  English  king  has  ever  attempted.  •  The  government, 
therefore,  though  in  form  a  republic,  was  in  truth  a  des- 
potism, moderated  only  by  the  wisdom,  the  sober-minded- 
ness, and  the  magnanimity  of  the  despot.  The  country 
was  divided  into  military  districts ;  those  districts  were 
placed  under  the  conmiand  of  major  generals.  Every  in- 
surrectionary movement  was  promptly  put  down  and  pun- 
ished. The  fear  inspired  by  the  power  of  the  sword  in  so 
strong,  steady,  and  expert  a  hand,  quelled  the  spirit  both 
of  Cavaliers  and  Levelers.  The  loyal  gentry  declared  that 
they  were  still  as  ready  as  ever  to  risk  their  lives  for  the 
old  government  and  the  old  dynasty,  if  there  were  the 
slightest  hope  of  success ;  but  to  rush  at  the  head  of  their 
serving-men  and  tenants  on  the  pikes  of  brigades  victori- 
ous in  a  hundred  battles  cmd  sieges  would  be  a  frantic 
waste  of  innocent  and  honorable  blood.  Both  Royalists 
and  Republicans,  having  no  hope  in  open  resistance,  began 
to  revolve  dark  schemes  of  assassination ;  but  the  Protect- 
or's intelligence  was  good ;  his  vigilance  was  unremitting ; 
and,  whenever  he  moved  beyond  the  walls  of  his  palace, 
the  draMm  swords  and  cuirasses  of  his  trusty  body-guards 
encompassed  him  thick  on  every  side. 

Had  he  been  a  cruel,  licentious,  and  rapacious  prince, 
the  nation  might  have  found  courage  in  despair,  and 
might  have  made  a  convulsive  effort  to  free  itself  from 
military  domination  ;  but  the  grievances  which  the  coun- 
fcrv  suffered,  though  such  as  excited  serious  discontent, 
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were  by  no  means  such  as  impel  great  masses  of  men  to 
stake  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  the  welfare  of  their 
families  against  fearful  odds.  The  taxation,  though  heav* 
ier  than  it  had  been  under  the  Stuarts,  was  not  heavy 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  neighboring  states  and 
with  the  resources  of  England.  Property  was  secure. 
Even  the  Cavalier,  who  refrained  from  giving  disturbance 
to  the  new  settlement,  enjoyed  in  peace  whatever  the 
civil  troubles  had  left  him.  The  laws  were  violated  only 
in  cases  where  the  safety  of  the  Protector's  person  and 
government  were  concerned.  Justice  was  administered 
between  man  and  man  with  an  exactness  and  purity  not 
before  known.  Under  no  English  government  since  the 
Reformation  had  there  been  so  little  religious  persecu- 
tion. The  unfortunate  Roman  Catholics,  indeed,  were 
held  to  be  scarcely  within  the  pale  of  Christian  charity ; 
but  the  clergy  of  the  fallen  Anglican  Church  were  suf- 
fered to  celebrate  their  worship  on  condition  that  they 
would  abstain  from  preaching  about  politics.  Even  the 
Jews,  whose  public  worship  had,  ever  since  the  thirteenth 
century,  been  interdicted,  were,  in  spite  of  the  strong  op- 
position of  jealous  traders  and  fanatical  theologians,  per- 
mitted to  build  a  synagogue  in  London. 

The  Protector's  foreign  policy  at  the  same  time  extort- 
ed the  ungracious  approbation  of  those  who  most  detested 
hira.  The  Cavaliers  could  scarcely  refrain  from  wishing 
that  one  who  had  done  so  much  to  raise  the  fame  of  the 
nation  had  been  a  legitimate  king ;  and  the  Republicans 
were  forced  to  own  that  the  tyrant  suffered  none  but  him- 
self to  wrong  his  country,  and  that,  if  he  had  robbed  her 
of  liberty,  he  had  at  least  given  her  glory  in  exchange. 
After  h^  a  century,  during  which  England  had  been  of 
scarcely  more  weight  in  European  politics  than  Venice  or 
Saxony,  she  at  once  became  the  most  formidable  power  in 
the  world,  dictated  terms  of  peace  to  the  United  Provinces, 
avenged  the  common  injuries  of  Christendom  on  the  pi- 
rates of  Barbary,  vanquished  the  Spaniards  by  land  and 
sea,  seized  one  of  the  finest  West  India  islands,  and  ac- 
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quired  on  the  Flemish  coast  a  fortress  which  consoled  the 
national  pride  for  the  loss  of  Calais.  She  was  supreme 
on  the  ocean.  She  was  the  head  of  the  Protestant  in* 
terest.  All  the  Reformed  churches  scattered  over  Roman 
Catholic  kingdoms  acknowledged  Cromwell  as  their  guard- 
ian. The  Huguenots  of  Languedoo — ^the  shepherds  who, 
in  the  hflimlets  of  the  Alps,  professed  a  Protestantism 
older  than  that  of  Augsburg,  were  secured  from  oppression 
by  the  mere  terror  of  that  great  name.  The  pope  him- 
self was  forced  to  preach  humanity  and  moderation  to 
popish  princes ;  for  a  voice  which  seldom  threatened  in 
vain  had  declared  that,  unless  favor  were  shown  to  the 
people  of  God,  the  English  guns  should  be  heard  in  the 
Castle  of  Saint  Angelo.  In  truth,  there  was  nothing 
which  Cromwell  had,  for  his  own  sake  and  that  of  his 
family,  so  much  reason  to  desire  as  a  general  religious  war 
in  Europe.  In  such  a  war  he  must  have  been  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Protestant  armies.  The  heart  of  England 
would  have  been  with  him.  His  victories  would  have 
been  hailed  with  a  unanimous  enthusiasm  unknown  in 
the  country  since  the  rout  of  the  Armada,  and  would 
have  effaced  the  stain  which  one  act,  condemned  by  the 
general  voice  of  the  nation,  has  left  on  his  splendid  fame. 
Unhappily  for  him,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  displaying 
his  admirable  military  talents  except  against  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  British  Isles. 

While  he  lived  his  power  stood  firm,  an  object  of  min- 
gled  aversion,  admiration,  and  dread  to  his  subjects. 
Few,  indeed,  loved  his  government ;  but  those  who  hated 
it  most  hated  it  less  than  they  feared  it.  Had  it  been  a 
worse  government,  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been  over- 
thrown in  spite  of  all  its  strength.  Had  it  been  a  weak- 
er government,  it  would  certainly  have  been  overthrown 
in  spite  of  all  its  merits.  But  it  had  moderation  enough 
to  abstain  from  those  oppressions  which  drive  men  mad  * 
and  it  had  a  force  and  energy  which  none  but  men  driven 
mad  by  oppression  would  venture  to  encounter. 

It  has  often  been  aflSrmed,  but  apparently  with  little 
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reason,  that  Oliver  died  at  a  time  fortunate  for  his  re- 
nown, and  that,  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged,  it  wonld 
probably  have  closed  amid  disgraces  and  disasters.  It  is 
certain  that  he  was,  to  the  last,  honored  by  his  soldiers, 
obeyed  by  the  whole  population  of  the  British  islands,  and 
dreaded  by  all  foreign  powers ;  that  he  was  laid  among 
the  ancient  sovereigns  of  England  with  funeral  pomp  saoh 
as  London  had  never  before  seen,  and  that  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Richard  as  quietly  as  any  king  had  ever 
been  succeeded  by  any  prince  of  Wales. 

During  five  months  the  adminisl3ration  of  Richard 
Cromwell  went  on  so  tranquilly  and  regularly  that  all 
Europe  believed  him  to  be  firmly  established  on  the  chair 
of  state.  In  truth,  his  situation  was  in  some  respects 
much  more  advantageous  than  that  of  his  father.  The 
young  man  had  made  no  enemy.  His  hands  were  un- 
stained by  civil  blood.  The  Cavaliers  themselves  allow- 
ed him  to  be  an  honest,  good-natured  gentieman.  The 
Presbyterian  party,  powerful  both  in  numbers  and  in 
wealth,  had  been  at  deadly  feud  with  the  late  Protector, 
but  was  disposed  to  regard  the  present  Protector  with  fa- 
vor. That  party  had  always  been  desirous  to  see  the 
old  civil  polity  of  the  realm  restored  with  some  clearer 
definitions  and  some  stronger  safeguards  for  public  liberty, 
but  had  many  reasons  for  dreading  the  restoration  of  the 
old  family.  Richard  was  the  v^ry  man  for  politicians  of 
this  description.  His  humanity,  ingenuousness,  and  mod- 
esty, the  mediocrity  of  his  abilities,  and  the  docility  with 
which  he  submitted  to  the  guidance  of  persons  wiser  than 
himself,  admirably  qualified  him  to  be  the  head  of  a  lim- 
ited monarchy. 

For  a  time  it  seemed  highly  probable  that  he  would, 
under  the  direction  of  able  advisers,  effect  what  his  fatiier 
had  attempted  in  vain.  A  Parliament  was  called,  and 
the  writs  were  directed  after  the  old  fashion.  The  small 
boroughs  which  had  recentiy  been  disfiranchised  regained 
their  lost  privilege ;  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Halifax  ceas- 
ed to'retum  members ;  and  the  county  of  York  was  again 
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limited  to  two  knights.  It  may  seem  strange  to  a  gen- 
eration whioh  has  been  excited  almost  to  madness  by  the 
question  of  parliamentary  reform,  that  great  shires  and 
towns  should  have  submitted  with  patience,  and  even 
with  complacency,  to  this  change ;  but  though  reflecting 
men  could,  even  in  that  age,  discern  the  vices  of  the  old 
representative  system,  and  foresee  that  those  vices  would, 
sooner  or  later,  produce  serious  practical  evil,  the  practi- 
cal evil  had  not  yet  been  much  felt.  Oliver's  represent- 
ative system,  on  the  other  hand,  though  constructed  on 
the  soundest  principles,  was  not  popular.  Both  the  events 
in  which  it  originated,  and  the  effects  which  it  had  pro- 
duced, prejudiced  men  against  it.  It  had  sprung  from 
military  violence.  It  had  been  fruitful  of  nothing  but 
disputes.  The  whole  nation  was  sick  of  government  by 
the  sword,  and  pined  for  government  by  the  law.  The 
restoration,  therefore,  even  of  anomalies  and  abuses,  which 
were  in  strict  conformity  with  the  law,  and  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  sword,  gave  general  satisfaction. 

Among  the  Commons  there  was  a  strong  opposition, 
consisting  partly  of  avowed  Republicans  and  partly  of 
concealed  Royalists ;  'bnt  a  large  and  steady  majority  ap* 
peared  to  be  favorable  to  the  plan  of  reviving  the  old  civil 
Constitution  under  a  new  dynasty.  Richard  was  sol- 
emnly recognized  as  first  magistrate.  The  Commons  not 
only  consented  to  transact  business  with  Oliver's  lords,  but 
passed  a  vote  acknowledging  the  right  of  those  nobles, 
who  had  in  the  late  troubles  taken  the  side  of  public  lib- 
erty, to  sit  in  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament  without  any 
new  creation. 

Thus  far  the  statesmen  by  whose  advice  Richard  acted 
had  been  successful.  Almost  all  the  parts  of  the  govern- 
ment were  now  constituted  as  they  had  been  constituted 
at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war.  Had  the  Pro- 
tector and  the  Parliament  been  suffered  to  proceed  undis- 
turbed, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  an  order  of  things 
similar  to  that  which  was  afterward  established  under 
the  house  of  Hanover  would  have  been  established  under 
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the  house  of  Cromwell.  But  there  was  in  the  state  a 
power  more  than  sufficient  to  deal  with  Protector  and  Par- 
liament together.  Over  the  soldiers  Richard  had  no  au- 
thority except  that  which  he  derived  from  the  great  name 
whi<)h  he  had  inherited.  He  had  never  led  them  to  vic- 
tory. He  had  never  even  borne  arms.  All  his  tastes 
and  habits  were  pacific.  Nor  were  his  opinions  and  feel- 
ings on  religious  subjects  approved  by  the  military  saints. 
That  he  was  a  good  man  he  evinced  by  proo£s  more  sat- 
isfactory than  deep  groans  or  long  sermons,  by  humility 
and  suavity  when  he  was  at  the  height  of  human  great- 
ness, by  cheerful  resignation  under  cruel  wrongs  and  mis- 
fortunes ;  but  the  cant  then  common  in  every  guard-room 
gave  him  a  disgust  which  he  had  not  always  the  prudence 
to  conceal.  The  officers  who  had  the  principal  influence 
among  the  troops  stationed  near  London  were  not  his 
friends.  They  were  men  distinguished  by  valor  and  con- 
duct in  the  field,  but  destitute  of  the  wisdom  and  civil 
courage  which  had  been  conspicuous  in  their  deceased 
leader.  Some  of  them  were  honesty  but  fanatical  Inde- 
pendents and  Republicans.  Of  this  class  Fleetwood  was 
the  representative.  Others  were  impatient  to  be  what 
Oliver  had  been.  His  rapid  elevation,  his  prosperity  and 
glory,  his  inauguration  in  the  Hall,  and  his  gorgeous  ob- 
sequies in  the  Abbey,  had  inflamed  their  imagination. 
They  were  as  well  bom  as  he,  and  as  well  educated: 
they  could  not  understand  why  they  were  not  as  worthy 
to  wear  the  purple  robe,  and  to  wield  the  sword  of  state ; 
and  they  pursued  the  objects  of  their  wild  ambition,  not, 
like  him,  with  patience,  vigilance,  sagacity,  and  determ- 
ination, but  witiif  the  (restlessness  and  irresolution  charao-\ 
/teristic  of  aspiring  mediocrity^  Among  these  feeble  cop- 
ies of  a  great  original  the  most  conspicuous  was  Lambert. 
On  the  very  day  of  Richard's  accession  the  officers  be- 
gan to  conspire  against  their  new  master.  The  good  un- 
derstanding which  existed  between  him  and  his  Parlia- 
ment hastened  the  crisis.  Alarm  and  resentment  spread 
through  the  camp.    Both  the  religious  and  the  professional 
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feelings  of  the  army  were  deeply  wounded.  It  seemed 
that  the  Independents  were  to  be  subjected  to  the  Presby- 
teriansy  and  that  the  men  of  the  sword  were  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  men  of  the  gown.  A  coalition  was  formed 
between  the  military  malcontents  and  the  Republican 
minority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  Richard  could  have  triumphed  over  that 
coalition,  even  if  he  had  inherited  his  father's  clear  judg- 
ment and  iron  courage.  It  is  certain  that  simplicity  and 
meekness  like  his  were  not  the  qualities  which  the  con- 
juncture required.  He  fell  ingloriously,  and  without  a 
struggle.  He  was  used  by  the  army  as  an  instrument 
for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  the  Parliament;  and  was  then 
contemptuously  thrown  aside.  The  officers  gratified  their 
Republican  alHes  by  declaring  that  the  expulsion  of  the 
Rump  had  been  illegal,  and  by  inviting  that  assembly  to 
resume  its  functions.  The  old  speaker  and  a  quorum  of 
the  old  members  came  together,  and  were  proclaimed, 
amid  the  scarcely  stifled  derision  and  execration  of  the 
whole  nation,  the  supreme  power  in  the  state.  It  was  at 
the  same  time  expressly  declared  that  there  should  be  no 
first  magistrate,  and  no  House  of  Lords. 

But  this  state  of  things  could  not  last.  On  the  day 
on  which  the  Long  Parliament  revived,  revived  also  its 
old  quarrel  with  the  army.  Again  the  Rump  forgot  that 
it  owed  its  existence  to  the  pleasure  of  the  soldiers,  and 
began  to  treat  them  as  subjects.  Again  the  doors  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  closed  by  military  violence,  and 
ja  provisional  government,  named  by  the  officers,  assumed 
the  direction  of  afiairs. 

Meanwhile  the  sense  of  great  evils,  and  the  strong  ap- 
prehension of  still  greater  evils  close  at  hand,  had  at 
length  produced  an  aUiance  between  the  Cavaliers  and 
the  Presbyterians.  Some  Presbyterians  had,  indeed,  been 
disposed  to  such  an  alliance  even  before  the  death  of 
Charles  the  First,  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  fall  of 
Richard  Cromwell  that  the  whole  party  became  eager  for 
the  restoration  of  the  royal  house.     There  was  no  longei 
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any  reaaonable  hope  that  the  old  Constitution  oould  bo 
re-established  under  a  new  dynasty.  One  choice  only 
was  left,  the  Stuarts  or  the  army.  The  banished  fiamily 
had  committed  great  faults,  but  it  had  dearly  expiated 
those  faults,  and  had  undergone  a  long,  and,  it  might  be 
hoped,  a  salutary  training  in  the  school  of  adversity.  It 
was  probable  that  Charles  the  Second  would  take  warn- 
ing by  the  fate  of  Charles  the  First.  But,  be  this  as  it 
might,  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  country  were 
such  that,^  in  order  to  avert  them,  some  opinions  might 
well  be  compromised,  and  some  risks  might  well  be  in- 
curred. It  seemed  but  too  likely  that  England  would 
fedl  imder  the  most  odious  and  degrading  of  all  kinds  of 
government,  un^er  a  government  uniting  all  the  evils  of 
despotism  to  all  the  evils  of  anarchy.  Any  thing  was 
preferable  to  the  yoke  of  a  succession  of  incapable  and  in- 
glorious tyrants,  raised  to  power,  like  the  deys  of  Barba- 
ry,  by  military  revolutions  recurring  at  short  intervals. 
Lambert  seemed  likely  to  be  the  first  of  these  rulers ;  but 
within  a  year  Lambert  might  give  place  to  Desborough, 
and  Desborough  to  Harrison.  As  often  as  the  truncheon 
was  transferred  from  one  feeble  hand  to  another,  the  na- 
tion would  be  pillaged  for  the  purpose  of  bestowing  a  fresh 
donative  on  the  troops.  If  the  Presbyterians  obstinately 
stood  aloof  from  the  Royalists,  the  state  was  lost ;  and 
men  might  well  doubt  whether,  by  the  combined  exer- 
tions of  Presbyterians  and  Royalists,  it  oould  be  saved ; 
for  the  dread  of  that  invincible  army  was  on  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  island  ;  and  the  Cavaliers,  taught  by  a 
hundred  disastrous  fields  how  little  numbers  can  effect 
against  discipline,  were  even  more  completely  cowed  than 
the  Roundheads. 

While  the  soldiers  remained  united,  all  the  plots  and 
risings  of  the  malcontents  were  ineffectual.  But  a  few 
days  after  the  second  expulsion  of  the  Rump  came  tidings 
which  gladdened  the  hearts  of  all  who  were  attached  ei- 
ther to  monarchy  or  to  liberty.  That  mighty  force  which 
had,  during  many  years,  acted  as  one  man,  and  which. 
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while  80  acting,  had  been  found  irresistible,  was  at  length 
divided  against  itself.  The  army  of  Scotland  had  done 
good  service  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  was  in  the  high- 
est state  of  efficiency.  It  had  borne  no  part  in  the  late 
revolutions,  and  had  seen  them  with  indignation  resem- 
bling the  indignation  which  the  Roman  legions  posted  on 
the  Danube  and  the  Euphrates  felt  when  they  learned 
that  the  empire  had  been  put  up  to  sale  by  the  prsetorian 
guards.  It  was  intolerable  that  certain  regiments  should, 
merely  because  they  happened  to  be  quartered  near  West- 
minster, take  on  themselves  to  make  and  unmake  several 
governments  in  the  course  of  half  a  yecur.  If  it  were  fit 
that  the  state  should  be  regulated  by  the  soldiers,  those 
soldiers  who  upheld  the  English  ascendency  on  the  north 
of  the  Tweed  were  as  well  entitled  to  a  voice  as  those 
who  garrisoned  the  Tower  of  London.  There  appears  to 
have  been  less  fanaticism  among  the  troops  stationed  in 
Scotland  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  army ;  and  their  gen- 
eral, George  Monk,  was  himself  the  very  opposite  of  a  zeal- 
ot. He  had,  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  borne 
arms  for  the  king,  had  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Round- 
heads, had  then  accepted  a  commission  from  the  Parlia- 
ment, and,  with  very  slender  pretensions  to  saintship,  had 
raised  himself  to  high  conmiands  by  his  courage  and  pro- 
fessional skill.  He  had  been  a  useful  servant  to  both 
the  Protectors,  had  quietly  acquiesced  when  the  officers 
at  Westminster  pulled  down  Richard  and  restored  the 
Long  Parliament,  and  would  perhaps  have  acquiesced  as 
quietly  in  the  second  expulsion  of  the  Long  Parliamenti 
if  the  provisional  government  had  abstained  from  giving 
him  cause  of  offense  and  apprehension;  for  his  nature  was 
cautious  and  somewhat  sluggish ;  nor  was  he  at  all  dis- 
posed to  hazard  sure  and  moderate  advantages  for  the 
chance  of  obtaining  even  the  most  splendid  success.  He 
seems  to  have  been  impelled  to  attack  the  new  rulers  of 
the  Commonwealth  less  by  the  hope  that,  if  he  overthrew 
them,  he  should  become  great,  than  by  the  fear  that,  if 
he  submitted  to  them,  he  should  not  even  be  secure.    What 
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)Ter  were  his  motives,  he  declared  himself  the  champion 
of  the  oppressed  civii  power,  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
nsurped  authority  of  the  provisional  government,  and,  at 
the  head  of  seven  thousand  veterans,  marched  into  En- 
gland. 

This  step  was  tiie  signal  for  a  general  explosion.  The 
people  every  where  refused  to  pay  taxes.  The  appronfcices 
of  the  city  assembled  by  thousands  and  clamor«)d  for  a 
free  Parliament.  The  fleet  sailed  up  the  Thames,  and 
declared  against  the  tyraimy  of  the  soldiers.  The  sol- 
diers, no  longer  under  the  control  of  one  commanding 
mind,  separated  into  factions.  Every  regiment,  afraid 
lest  it  should  be  left  alone  a  mark  for  the  vengeance  of 
the  oppressed  nation,  hastened  to  make  a.  separate  peace. 
Lambert,  who  had  hastened  northward  to  encounter  the 
army  of  Scotland,  was  abandoned  by  his  troops,  and  be- 
came a  prisoner.  During  thirteen  years  the  civil  power 
had,  in  every  conflict,  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the  mil- 
itary power.  The  military  power  now  humbled  itself  be- 
fore the  civil  power.  The  Rump,  generally  hated  and 
despised,  but  still  the  only  body  in  the  country  which  had 
fiuiy  show  of  legal  authority,  returned  again  to  the  house 
from  which  it  had  been  twice  ignominiously  expelled. 

In  the  mean  time  Monk  was  advancing  toward  Lon- 
don. Wherever  he  came,  the  gwitry  flocked  round  him, 
imploring  him  to  use  his  power  for  the  purpose  of  restor- 
ing peace  and  liberty  to  the  distracted  nation.  The  gen- 
eral, cold  blooded,  taciturn,  zealous  for  no  polity  and  for 
no  religion,  maintained  an  impenetrable  reserve.  What 
were  at  this  time  his  plans,  and  whether  he  had  any  plan, 
may  well  be  doubted.  His  great  object,  apparently,  was 
to  keep  himself,  as  long  as  possible,  free  to  choose  between 
severed  lines  of  action.  Such,  indeed,  is  commonly  the 
policy  of  men  who  are,  Uke  him,  distinguished  rather  by 
wariness  than  by  far-sightedness.  It  was  probably  not 
till  he  had  been  some  days  in  the  capital  that  he  made 
up  his  mind.  The  cry  of  the  Whole  people  was  for  a  free 
Parliament ;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  Parlia- 
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ment  really  free  would  instantly  restore  the  exiled  fiunily. 
The  Rump  and  the  soldiers  were  still  hostile  to  the  house 
of  Stuart ;  but  the  Bump  was  universally  detested  and 
despised.  The  power  of  the  soldiers  was  indeed  still 
formidable,  but  had  been  greatly  diminished  by  discord. 
They  had  no  head.  They  had  recently  been,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  arrayed  against  each  other.  On  the 
very  day  before  Monk  reached  London,  there  was  a  fight 
in  the  Strand  between  the  cavalry  and  the  infantry.  A 
united  army  had  long  kept  down  a  divided  nation ;  but 
the  nation  was  now  united,  and  the  army  was  divided. 

During  a  short  time,  the  dissimulation  or  irresolution 
of  Monk  kept  all  parties  in  a  state  of  painful  suspense. 
At  length  he  broke  silence,  and  declared  for  a  free  Par- 
liament. 

As  soon  as  his  declaration  was  known,  the  whole  na- 
tion was  wild  with  delight.  Wherever  he  appeared,  thou- 
sands thronged  round  hrm,  shouting  and  blessing  his  name. 
The  bells  of  all  England  rang  joyously  ;  the  gutters  ran 
with  ale ;  .and,  night  after  night,  the  sky  five  miles  round 
London  was  reddened  by  innumerable  bonfires.  Those 
Presbyterian  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  had 
many  years  before  been  expelled  by  the  army,  returned 
to  their  seats,  and  were  hailed  with  acclamations  by  great 
multitudes,  which  filled  Westminster  Hall  and  Palace 
Yard.  The  Independent  leaders  no  longer  dared  to  show 
their  faces  in  the  streets,  and  were  scarcely  safe  within 
their  own  dwellings.  Temporary  provision  was  miade  for 
the  government  ,*  writs  were  issued  for  a  general  election ; 
and  then  that  memorable  Parliament  which  had,  duriag 
twenty  eventful  years,  experienced  every  variety  of  for- 
tune, which  had  triumphed  over  its  sovereign,  which  had 
been  enslaved  and  degraded  by  its  servants,  which  had 
been  twice  ejected  and  twice  restored,  solemnly  decreed 
its  own  dissolution. 

The  result  of  the  elections  was  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  temper  of  the  nation.  The  new 
House  of  Commons  consisrted,  with  few  exceptions,  of 
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persons  friendly  to  the  royal  family.     The  Presbyterians 
formed  the  majority. 

That  there  would  be  a  restoration  now  seemed  almost 
certain,  but  whether  there  would  be  a  peaceable  restora- 
tion was  matter  of  painful  doubt  The  soldiers  were  in 
a  gloomy  and  savage  mood.  They  hated  the  title  of  king. 
They  hated  the  name  of  Stuart.  They  hated  Presbyte- 
rianism  much,  and  prelacy  more.  They  saW  with  bitter 
indignation  that  the  close  of  their  long  domination  was 
approaching,  and  that  a  life  of  inglorious  toil  and  penury 
was  before  them.  They  attributed  their  ill  fortune  to 
the  weakness  of  some  generals,  and  to  the  treason  of  oth- 
ers. One  hour  of  their  beloved  Oliver  might  even  now 
restore  the  glory  which  had  departed.  Betrayed,  disuni- 
ted, and  left  without  any  chief  in  whom  they  could  con- 
fide, they  were  yet  to  be  dreaded.  It  was  no  light  thing 
to  encounter  the  rage  and  despair  of  fifty  thousand  fight- 
ing men,  whose  backs  no  enemy  had  ever  seen.  Monk, 
and  those  with  whom  he  acted,  were  well  awa^e  that  the 
crisis  was  most  perilous.  They  employed  every  art  to 
soothe  and  to  divide  the  discontented  warriors.  At  the 
same  time,  vigorous  preparation  was  made  for  a  conflict 
The  army  of  Scotland,  now  quartered  in  London,  was 
kept  in  good  humor  by  bribes,  praises,  and  promises. 
The  wealthy  citizens  grudged  nothing  to  a  red-coat,  and 
were,  indeed,  so  liberal  of  their  best  wine,  that  warlike 
saints  were  sometimes  seen  in  a  condition  not  very  hon- 
orable either  to  their  religious  or  to  their  military  charao- 
ter.  Some  refractory  regiments  Monk  ventured  to  dis- 
band. In  the  mean  time,  the  greatest  exertions  were 
made  by  the  provisional  government,  with  the  strenuous 
aid  of  the  whole  body  of  the  gentry  and  magistracy,  to 
organize  the  militia.  In  every  county  the  train-bands 
were  held  ready  to  march ;  and  this  force  can  not  be  es- 
timated at  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men. 
In  Hyde  Park  twenty  thousand  citizens,  well  armed  and 
accoutered,  passed  in  review,  and  showed  a  spirit  which 
justified  the  hope  that,  in  case  of  need,  they  would  fiight 
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manfully  for  their  shops  and  firesides.  The  fleet  was 
heartily  with  the  nation.  It  was  a  stirring  time — a  time 
of  anxiety,  yet  of  hope.  The  prevailing  opinion  was  that 
England  would  be  delivered,  but  not  without  a  desperate 
and  bloody  struggle,  and  that  the  class  which  had  so  long 
ruled  by  the  sword  would  perish  by  the  sword. 

Happily,  the  dangers  of  a  conflict  were  averted.  There 
was,  indeed,  one  moment  of  extreme  peril.  Lambert  es- 
caped from  his  confinement,  and  called  his  comrades  to 
arms.  The  flame  of  civil  war  was  actually  rekindled,  but 
by  prompt  and  vigorous  exertion  it  was  trodden  out  be- 
fore it  had  time  to  spread.  The  luckless  imitator  of 
Cromwell  was  again  a  prisoner.  The  failure  of  his  en- 
terprise damped  the  spirits  of  the  soldiers,  and  they  sul- 
lenly resigned  themselves  to  their  fate. 

The  new  Parliament,  which,  having  been  called  with- 
out the  royal  writ,  is  more  accurately  described  as  a  Con- 
vention, met  at  Westminster.  The  lords  repaired  to  the 
hall  from  which  they  had,  during  more  than  eleven  years, 
been  excluded  by  force.  Both  houses  instantly* invited 
the  king  to  return  to  his  country.  He  was  proclaimed 
vrith  pomp  never  before  known.  A  gallant  fleet  convoyed 
him  from  Holland  to  the  coast  of  Kent.  When  he  land- 
ed, the  Cliffs  of  Dover  were  covered  by  thousands  of 
gazers,  among  whom  scarcely  one  could  be  found  who 
was  not  weeping  with  delight.  The  journey  to  London 
was  a  continued  triumph.  The  whole  road  from  Roch- 
ester was  bordered  by  booths  and  tents,  and  looked  like 
an  interminable  fair.  Every  where  flags  were  flying, 
bells  and  music  sounding,  wine  and  ale  flowing  in  rivers 
to  the  health  of  him  whose  return  was  the  return  of  peace, 
of  law,  and  of  freedom.  But,  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
joy,  one  spot  presented  a  dark  and  threatening  aspect. 
On  Blackheath  the  army  was  drawn  up  to  welcome  the 
sovereign.  He  smiled,  bowed,  and  extended  his  hand  gra- 
ciously to  the  lips  of  the  colonels  and  majors.  But  all 
his  courtesy  was  vain.  The  countenances  of  the  soldiers 
were  sad  and  lowering ;  euid,  had  they  given  way  to  their 
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leeUngs,  the  festive  pageant  of  which  they  relnotantly 
made  a  part  would  have  had  a  mournful  and  bloody  end. 
But  there  was  no  ooncert  among  them.  Disoord  and  de- 
fection had  left  them  no  confidence  in  their  chiefis  or  in 
each  other.  The  whole  array  of  the  city  of  London  was 
under  arms.  Numerous  companies  of  militia  had  assem- 
bled from  various  parts  of  the  realm,  under  the  command 
of  loyal  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  to  welcome  the  king. 
That  great  day  closed  in  peace,  and  the  restored  wanderer 
reposed  safe  in  the  palace  of  his  ancestors. 


CHAPTER  n. 

X  HE  history  of  England  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury is  the  history  of  the  transformation  of  a  limited  mon- 
archy, constituted  after  the  fashion  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
into  a  limited  monarchy  suited  to  that  more  advanced 
state  ot  society  in  which  the  public  charges  can  no  longer 
be  borne  by  the  estates  of  the  crown,  and  in  which  the 
public  defense  can  no  longer  be  intrusted  to  a  feudal 
militia.  We  have  seen  that  the  politicians  who  were  at 
the  head  of  the  Long  Parliament  made,  in  1642,  a  great 
eifort  to  accomplish  this  change  by  transferring,  directly 
and  formally,  to  the  estates  of  the  realm,  the  choice  of 
ministers,  the  command  of  the  army,  and  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  whole  executive  adminiistration.  This 
scheme  was,  perhaps,  the  best  thut  could  then  be  con- 
trived, but  it  was  completely  disconcerted  by  the  course 
which  the  civil  war  took.  The  houses  triumphed,  it  is 
true,  but  not  till  after  such  a  struggle  as  made  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  call  into  existence  a  power  which  they 
could  not  control,  and  which  soon  began  to  domineer  over 
all  orders  and  all  parties.  For  a  time,  the  evils  insepa- 
rable from  military  government  were,  in  some  degree, 
mitigated  by  the  wisdom  and  magnanimity  of  the  great 
man  who  held  the  supreme  command;    but  when  the 
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sword  which  he  had  wielded,  with  energy  indeed,  but 
with  energy  always  guided  by  good  sense  and  generally 
tempered  by  good  nature,  had  passed  to  captains  who  pos- 
sessed neither  his  abilities  nor  his  virtues,  it  seemed  too 
probable  that  order  and  liberty  would  perish  in  one  igno- 
minious ruin. 

That  ruin  was  happily  averted.  It  has  been  too  much 
the  practice  of  writers  zealous  for  freedom  to  represent 
the  Restoration  as  a  disastrous  event,  and  to  condemn  the 
folly  or  baseness  of  that  Convention  which  recalled  the 
royal  family  without  exacting  new  securities  against  mal- 
administration. Those  who  hold  this  language  do  not 
comprehend  the  real  nature  of  the  crisis  which  followed 
the  deposition  of  Richard  Cromwell.  England  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  sinking  under  the  tyranny  of  a  suc- 
cession of  small  men  raised  up  and  pulled  down  by  mili- 
tary caprice.  To  deliver  the  country  from  the  domina- 
tion of  the  soldiers  was  the  first  object  of  every  enlight- 
ened patriot;  but  it  was  an  object  which,  while  the 
soldiers  were  united,  the  most  sanguine  could  scarcely  ex- 
pect to  attain.  On  a  sudden  a  gleam  of  hope  appeared. 
General  was  opposed  to  general,  army  to  army.  On  the 
use  which  might  be  made  of  one  auspicious  moment  de- 
pended the  future  destiny  of  the  nation.  Our  ancestors 
used  that  moment  well.  They  forgot  old  injuries,  waved 
petty  scruples,  adjourned  to  a  more  convenient  season  all 
dispute  about  the  reforms  which  our  institutions  needed, 
and  stood  together,  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads,  Episco- 
palians and  Presbyterians,  hi  firm  union,  for  the  old  laws 
of  the  land  against  military  despotism.  The  exact  par- 
tition of  power  among  king,  lords,  and  commons  might 
well  be  postponed  till  it  had  been  decided  whether  En- 
gland should  be  governed  by  king,  lords,  and  commons, 
or  by  cuirassiers  and  pikemen.  Had  the  statesmen  of 
the  Convention  taken  a  different  course ;  had  they  held 
long  debates  on  the  principles  of  government ;  had  they 
drawn  up  a  new  Constitution  and  sent  it  to  Charles ;  had 
conferences  been  opened ;  had  couriers  been  passing  and 
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repaflsing  during  some  weeks  between  Westminster  and 
the  Netherlands,  with  projeets  and  ooonter-prqjeots,  re- 
plies by  Hyde  and  rejoinders  by  Prynne,  the  coalition  on 
which  the  public  safety  depended  would  have  been  dis- 
solved ;  the  Presbyterians  and  Royalists  would  certainly 
have  quarreled;  the  military  factions  might  possibly  have 
been  reconciled,  and  the  misjudging  friends  of  liberty 
might  long  have  regretted,  under  a  rule  worse  than  that 
of  the  worst  Stuart,  the  golden  opportunity  which  had 
been  suffered  to  escape. 

The  old  civil  polity  was,  therefore,  by  the  general  con- 
sent of  both  the  great  parties,  re-established.  It  was 
again  exactly  what  it  had  been  when  Charles  the  First, 
ei^teen  years  before,  withdrew  from  his  capital.  All 
those  acts  of  the  Long  Parliament  which  had  received  the 
royal  assent  were  admitted  to  be  still  in  full  force.  One 
fresh  concession — a  concession  in  which  the  Cavaliers 
were  even  more  deeply  interested  than  the  Roundheads 
— ^was  easily  obtained  from  the  restored  king.  The  mil- 
itary tenure  of  land  had  been  originally  created  as  a 
means  of  national  defense;  but,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
whatever  was  usefrd  in  the  institution  had  disappeared, 
and  nothing  was  left  but  ceremonies  and  grievances.  A 
landed  proprietor  who  held  an  estate  under  the  crown  by 
knight  service — and  it  was  thus  that  most  of  the  soil  of 
England  was  held— -had  to  pay  a  large  fine  on  coming  to 
his  property.  He  could  not  alienate  one  acre  without 
purchasing  a  license.  When  he  died,  if  his  domains  de- 
scended to  an  infant,  the  sovereign  was  guardian,  and 
was  not  only  entitled  to  great  part  of  the  rents  during 
the  minority,  but  could  require  the  ward,  under  heavy 
penalties,  to  marry  any  person  of  suitable  rank.  The 
chief  bait  which  attracted  a  needy  sycophant  to  the  court 
was  the  hope  of  obtaining,  as  the  reward  of  servility  and 
flattery,  a  royal  letter  to  an  heiress.  These  abuses  had 
perished  with  the  monarchy.  That  they  should  not  re- 
vive with  it  was  the  wish  of  every  landed  gentleman  in 
the  kingdom.     They  were,  therefore,  solemnly  abolished 
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by  statute ;  and  no  relic  of  the  ancient  tenures  in  chiv- 
alry was  suffered  to  remain,  except  those  honorary  services 
which  are  still,  at  a  coronation,  rendered  to  the  person  of 
the  sovereign  by  some  lords  of  manors. 

The  troops  were  now  to  be  disbanded.  Fifty  thousand 
men,  accustomed  to  the  profession  of  arms,  were  at  once 
thrown  on  the  world ;  and  experience  seemed  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  this  change  would  produce  much  misery 
and  crime — ;that  the  discharged  veterans  would  be  seen 
begging  in  every  street,  or  would  be  driven  by  hunger  to 
pillage.  But  no  such  result  followed.  In  a  few  months 
there  remained  not  a  trace  indicating  that  the  most  for- 
midable army  in  the  world  had  just  been  absorbed  into 
the  mass  of  the  community.  The  Royalists  themselves 
confessed  that,  in  every  department  of  honest  industry, 
the  discarded  warriors  prospered  beyond  other  men;  that 
none  was  charged  with  any  theft  or  robbery ;  that  none 
was  heard  to  ask  an  alms ;  and  that,  if  a  baker,  a  ma- 
son, or  a  wagoner  attracted  notice  by  his  diligence  and 
sobriety,  he  was,  in  all  probability,  one  of  Oliver's  old 
soldiers. 

The  military  tyranny  had  passed  away,  but  it  had  left 
deep  and  enduring  traces  in  the  public  mind.  The  name 
of  a  standing  army  was  long  held  in  abhorrence ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  this  feeling  was  even  stronger  among 
the  Cavaliers  than  among  the  Roundheads.  It  ought  to 
be  considered  as  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  that,  when 
our  country  was,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  ruled  by  the 
sword,  the  sword  was  in  the  hands,  not  of  her  legitimate 
princes,  but  of  those  rebels  who  slew  the  king  and  de- 
molished the  Church.  Had  a  prince,  with  a  title  as  good 
as  that  of  Charles,  commanded  an  army  as  good  as  that 
of  Cromwell,  there  would  have  been  little  hope  indeed  for 
the  liberties  of  England.  Happily,  that  instrument,  by 
which  alone  the  monarchy  could  be  made  absolute,  became 
an  object  of  peculiar  horror  and  disgust  to  the  monarchi- 
cal party,  and  long  continued  to  be  inseparably  associated 
in  the  imagination  of  Royalists  and  prelatists  with  regi- 
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oide  and  field-preaching.  A  century  after  the  death  of 
Cromwell)  the  Tories  still  continued  to  clamor  against 
every  augmentation  of  the  regular  soldiery,  and  to  sound 
the  praise  of  a  national  militia.  So  late  as  the  year  1786, 
a  minister  who  enjoyed  no  common  measure  of  their  con- 
fidence found  it  impossible  to  overcome  their  aversion  to 
his  scheme  of  fortifying  the  coast ;  nor  did  they  ever  look 
with  entire  complacency  on  the  standing  army,  till  the 
French  Revolution  gave  a  new  dxrection  to  their  appre- 
hensions. 

The  coalition  which  had  restored  the  king  terminated 
with  the  danger  from  which  it  had  sprung,  and  two  hos- 
tile parties  again  appeared  ready  for  conflict.  Both,  in- 
deed, were  agreed  as  to  the  propriety  of  inflicting  punish- 
ment on  some  unhappy  men  who  were,  at  that  moment, 
objects  of  almost  universcd  hatred.  Cromwell  was  no 
more ;  and  those  who  had  fled  before  him  were  forced  to 
content  themselves  with  the  miserable  satisfaction  of  dig- 
ging up,  hanging,  quartering^  and  burning  the  remains 
of  the  greatest  prince  that  has  ever  ruled  England.  Oth- 
er objects  of  vengeance — ^few  indeed,  yet  too  many — 
were  found  among  the  Republican  chiefs.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  conquerors,  glutted  with  the  blood  of  the  regi^ 
cides,  turned  against  each  other.  The  Roundheads,  while 
admitting  the  virtues  of  the  late  king,  and  while  con- 
demning the  sentence  passed  upon  him  by  an  illegal  tri- 
bunal, yet  maintained  that  his  administration  had  been^ 
in  many  things,  unconstitutional,  and  that  the  houses 
had  taken  arms  against  him  from  good  motives  and  on 
strong  grounds.  The  monarchy,  these  politicians  con- 
ceived, had  no  worse  enemy  than  the  flatterer  who  exalt- 
ed the  prerogative  above  the  law,  who  condemned  all  op- 
position to  regal  encroachments,  and  who  reviled,  not  only 
Cromwell  and  Harrison,  but  Pym  and  Hampden,  ss  trai- 
tors. If  the  lung,  wished  for  a  quiet  and  prosperous  reign,, 
he  must  confide  in  those  who,  though  they  had  drawn  the 
sword  in  defense  of  the  invaded  privileges  of  Parliament, 
had  yet  exposed  themselves  to  the  rage  of  the  soldiers  in 
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order  to  save  his  father,  and  had  taken  the  chief  part  in 
bringing  baok  the  royal  &mily. 

The  feeling  of  the  Cavaliers  was  widely  different.  Dar- 
ing eighteen  years  they  had,  through  all  vicissitudes,  been 
faithful  to  the  crown.  Having  shared  the  distress  of  their 
prince,  were  they  not  to  share  his  triumph  ?  Was  no  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  them  and  the  disloyal  subject 
who  had  fought  against  his  rightful  sovereign,  who  had 
adhered  to  Sichard  Cromwell,  and  who  had  never  con- 
curred in  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  till  it  appeared 
that  nothing  else  could  save  the  nation  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  army  ?  Qrant  that  such  a  man  had,  by  his  recent 
services,  fairly  earned  his  pardbn ;  yet  were  his  services, 
rendered  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  be  put  in  comparison 
with  the  toils  and  sufferings  of  those  who  had  borne  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day?  Was  he  to  be  ranked  with 
men  who  had  no  need  of  the  royal  clemency  ?  with  men 
who  had,  in  every  part  of  their  lives,  merited  the  royal 
gratitude  ?  Above  all,  was  he  to  be  suffered  to  retain  a 
fortune  raised  out  of  the  substance  of  the  ruined  defend- 
ers of  the  throne  ?  Was  it  not  enough  that  his  head  and 
his  patrimonial  estate,  a  hundred  times  forfeited  to  jus- 
tice, were  secure,  and  that  he  shared  with  the  rest  of  the 
nation  in  the  blessings  of  that  mild  government  of  which 
he  had  long  been  the  foe?  Was  it  necessary  that  he 
should  be  rewarded  for  his  treason  at  the  expense  of  men 
whose  only  crime  was  the  fidelity  with  which  they  had 
observed  their  oath  of  allegiance  ?  And  what  interest 
had  the  king  in  gorging  his  old  enemies  with  prey  torn 
from  his  old  friends  ?  What  confidence  could  be  placed 
in  men  who  had  opposed  their  sovereign,  made  war  on 
him,  imprisoned  him,  and  who,  even  now,  instead  of  hang- 
ing down  their  heads  in  shame  and  contrition^  vindicated 
fidl  that  they  had  done,  and  seemed  to  think  that  they  had 
given  an  illustrious  proof  of  loyalty  by  just  stopping  short 
of  regicide?  It  was  true  that  they  had  lately  assisted  to 
-set  up  the  throne,  but  it  was  not  less  true  that  they  had 
previously  pulled  it  down,  and  that  they  still  avowed  prin- 
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oiples  which  might  impel  them  to  pnll  it  down  again.  Un 
donbtedly  it  might  be  fit  that  marks  of  royal  approbation 
should  be  bestowed  on  some  converts  who  had  been  emi- 
nently useful ;  but  policy,  as  well  as  justice  and  grati- 
tude, enjoined  the  king  to  give  the  highest  place  in  his 
regard  to  those  who,  from  first  to  last,  through  good  and 
evil,  had  stood  by  his  house.  On  these  grounds  the  Cav- 
aliers very  naturally  demanded  indemnity  for  all  that  they 
had  suffered,  and  preference  in  the  distribution  of  the  fa- 
vors of  the  crown.  Some  violent  members  of  the  party 
went  further,  and  clamored  for  large  categories  of  pro- 
scription. 

The  political  feud  was,  as  usual,  exasperated  by  a  re- 
ligious feud.  The  king  found  the  Church  in  a  singular 
state.  A  short  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war,  his  father  had  given  a  reluctant  assent  to  a  bill, 
strongly  supported  by  Falkland,  which  deprived  the  bish- 
ops of  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  episcopacy 
and  the  Liturgy  had  never  been  abolished  by  law.  The 
Long  Parliament,  however,  had  passed  ordinances  which 
had  made  a  complete  revolution  in  Church  government 
and  in  public  worship.  The  new  system  was,  in  princi- 
ple, scarcely  less  Erastian  than  that  which  it  displaced. 
The  houses,  guided  chiefly  by  the  counsels  of  the  accom- 
plished Selden,  had  determined  to  keep  the  spiritual  power 
strictly  subordinate  to  the  temporal  power.  They  had  re- 
fused to  declare  that  any  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  was 
of  divine  origin ;  and  they  had  provided  that,  from  all  the 
Church  courts,  an  appeal  should  lie  in  the  last  resort  to 
Parliament.  With  this  highly  important  reservation,  it 
had  been  resolved  to  set  up  in  England  a  hiemrchy  close- 
ly resembling  that  which  now  exists  in  Scotland.  The 
authority  of  councils,  rising  one  above  another,  in  regu- 
lar gradation,  was  substituted  for  the  authority  of  bish- 
ops and  archbishops.  The  Liturgy  gave  place  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Directory.  But  scarcely  had  the  new  regula- 
tions been  framed,  when  the  Independents  rose  to  supreme 
infiuenoe  in  the  state.     The  Independents  had  no  dispo- 
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sition  to  enforce  the  ordinanoes  touohing  olassioal,  provin- 
oial,  and  national  synods.  Those  ordinances,  therefore, 
were  never  carried  into  full  execution.  The  Presbyteri- 
an system  was  fully  established  nowhere  but  in  Middlesex 
and  Lancashire.  In  the  other  fifty  counties,  almost  ev> 
ery  parish  seems  to  have  been  unconnected  with  the  neigh- 
boring parishes.  In  some  districts,  indeed,  the  ministers 
formed  themselves  into  voluntary  associations,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mutual  help  and  counsel ;  but  these  associations 
had  no  coercive  power.  The  patrons  of  livings,  being  now 
checked  by  neither  bishop  nor  presbytery,  would  have  been 
at  liberty  to  confide  the  cure  of  souls  to  the  most  scan* 
dalous  of  mankind,  but  for  the  arbitrary  intervention  of 
Oliver.  He  established,  by  his  own  authority,  a  board 
of  commissioners,  called  triers.  Most  of  these  persons 
were  Independent  divines ;  but  a  few  Presbyterian  min- 
isters and  a  few  laymen  had  seats.  The  certificate  of  the 
triers  stood  in  the  place  both  of  institution  and  of  induc- 
tion, and  without  such  a  certificate  no  person  could  hold 
a  benefice.  This  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  des- 
potic acts  ever  done  by  any  English  ruler ;  yet,  as  it  was 
generally  felt  that,  without  some  such  precaution,  the 
country  would  be  overrun  by  ignorant  and  drunken  rep- 
robates, bearing  the  name  and  receiving  the  pay  of  min- 
isters, some  highly  respectable  persons,  who  were  not,  in 
general,  firiendly  to  Cromwell,  allowed  that,  on  this  occa- 
sion, he  had  been  a  public  benefactor.  The  presentees 
whom  the  triers  had  approved  took  possession  of  the  rec- 
tories, cultivated  the  glebe  lands,  collected  the  tithes, 
prayed  vnthout  book  or  surplice,  and  administered  the 
Eucharist  to  communicants  seated  at  long  tables. 

Thus  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  reakn  was  in  inex- 
tricable confusion.  Episcopacy  was  the  form  of  govern- 
ment prescribed  by  the  old  law  of  the  land,  which  was 
still  unrepealed.  The  fprm  of  government  prescribed  by 
parliamentary  ordinance  was  Presbyterian.  But  neither 
the  old  law  nor  the  parliamentary  ordinance  was  practi- 
cally in  force.     The  Church  actually  established  may  he. 
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described  as  an  irregular  bodj  made  up  of  a  few  presby^ 
teries  and  of  manj  independent  congregations,  which 
were  all  held  down  and  held  together  by  the  authority  of 
the  government. 

Of  those  who  had  been  active  in  bringing  back  the 
king,  many  were  zealous  for  synods  and  for  the  Directory, 
and  many  were  desirous  to  terminate  by  a  compromise  the 
religious  dissensions  which  had  long  agitated  England. 
Between  the  bigoted  followers  of  Laud  and  the  bigoted 
followers  of  Calvin  there  could  be  neither  peace  nor  truce ; 
but  it  did  not  seem  impossible  to  effect  an  accommodation 
between  the  moderate  Episcopalians  of  the  school  of  Usher 
and  the  moderate  Presbyterians  of  the  school  of  Baxter. 
The  moderate  Episcopalians  would  admit  that  a  bishop 
might  lawfully  be  assisted  by  a  council.  The  moderate 
Presbyterians  would  not  deny  that  each  provincial  assem- 
bly  might  lawfully  have  a  permanent  president,  and  that 
this  president  might  lawfully  be  called  a  bishop.  There 
might  be  a  revised  Liturgy  which  should  not  exclude  ex- 
temporaneous prayer,  a  baptismal  service  in  which  the 
sign  of  the  cross  might  be  used  or  omitted  at  discretion, 
a  communion  service  at  which  the  faithful  might  sit  if 
their  consciences  forbade  them  to  kneel.  But  to  no  such 
plan  could  the  great  body  of  Cavaliers  listen  with  patience. 
The  religious  members  of  that  party  were  conscientiously 
attached  to  the  whole  system  of  their  Church.  She  had 
been  dear  to  their  murdered  king.  She  had  consoled  them 
in  defeat  and  penury.  Her  service,  so  often  whispered  in 
an  inner  chamber  during  the  season  of  trial,  had  such  a 
charm  for  them  that  they  were  unwilling  to  part  with  a 
single  response.  Other  Royalists,  who  made  little  pre- 
tense to  piety,  yet  loved  the  Episcopal  Church  because 
she  was  the  foe  of  their  foes.  They  valued  a  prayer  or  a 
ceremony,  not  on  account  of  the  comfort  which  it  con- 
veyed to  themselves,  but  on  account  of  the  vexation  which 
it  gave  to  the  Roundheads,  and  were  so  far  from  being 
disposed  to  purchase  union  by  concession,  that  they  object- 
nd  to  concession  chiefly  because  it  tended  to  produce  union 
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Such  feelings,  though  blamable)  were  natural,  and  nol 
wholly  inexcusable.  The  Puritans,  in  the  day  of  thoir 
power,  had  undoubtedly  given  cruel  provocaticHi.  They 
ought  to  have  learned,  if  from  nothing  else,  yet  from  theii 
own  discontents,  from  their  own  struggles,  from  their  own 
victory,  from  the  fall  of  that  proud  hierarchy  by  which 
they  had  been  so  heavily  oppressed,  that  in  England,  and 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
civil  magistrate  to  drill  the  minds  of  men  in  conformity 
with  his  own  system  of  theology.  They  proved,  however, 
as  intolerant  and  as  meddling  as  ever  Laud  had  been. 
They  interdicted,  under  heavy  penalties,  the  use  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  not  only  in  churches,  but  even 
in  private  houses.  It  was  a  crime  in  a  child  to  read  by 
the  bedside  of  a  sick  parent  one  of  those  beautifid  collects 
which  had  soothed  the  griefs  of  forty  generations  of  Chris- 
tians. .  Severe  punishments  were  denounced  against  such 
as  should  presume  to  blame  the  Calvinistic  mode  of  wor- 
ship. Clergymen  of  respectable  character  were  not  only 
ejected  from  their  benefices  by  thousands,  but  were  fre- 
quently exposed  to  the  outrages  of  a  fanatical  rabble. 
Churches  and  sepulchers,  fine  works  of  art  and  curious 
remains  of  antiquity,  were  brutally  defaced.  The  Parlia- 
ment resolved  that  all  pictures  in  the  royal  collection 
which  contained  repre9entations  of  Jesus  or  of  the  Virgin 
Mother  should  be  burned.  Sculpture  fared  as  ill  as  paint- 
ing. Nymphs  and  Graces,  the  work  of  Ionian  chisels, 
were  delivered  over  to  Puritan  stone-masons  to  be  made 
decent.  Against  the  lighter  vices  the  ruling  faction 
waged  war  with  a  zeal  little  tempered  by  humanity  or  by 
oonmion  sense.  Sharp  laws  were  passed  against  betting. 
It  was  enacted  that  adultery  should  be  punished  with 
death.  The  illicit  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  even  where 
neither  violence  nor  seduction  was  imputed,  where  no 
public  scandal  was  given,  where  no  conjugal  right  was 
violated,  was  made  a  misdemeanor.  Public  amusements, 
from  the  masques  which  were  exhibited  at  the  mansions 
of  the  great  down  to  the  wrestling  matches  and  grinning 
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matches  on  Tillage  greens,  were  vigorously  attacked.  One 
ordinance  directed  that  all  the  May-poles  in  England 
should  forthwith  be  hewn  down.  Another  proscribed  all 
theatrical  diversions.  The  play-houses  were  to  be  dis- 
mantledy  the  spectators  fined,  the  actors  whipped  at  the 
cart's  tail.  Bope-dancing,  pnppet-showst  bowls,  horse- 
racing,  were  regarded  with  no  friendly  eye ;  but  bear- 
baiting,  then  a  fetvorite  diversion  of  high  and  low,  was  the 
abomination  which  most  strcmgly  stirred  the  v^athpf  the 
austere  sectaries.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  their  antip- 
athy to  this  sport  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  feel- 
ing which  has,  in  our  own  time,  induced  the  Legislature 
to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  beasts  against  the 
wanton  cruelty  of  men.  The  Puritan  hated  bear-baiting, 
not  because  it  gave  pain  to  the  bear,  but  because  it  gave 
pleasure  to  the  spectators.  Indeed,  he  generally  contrived 
to  enjoy  tiie  double  pleasure  of  tormenting  both  spectators 
and  bear.")^ 

Perhaps  no  single  circumstance  more  strongly  Ulus- 

*  How  little  compassion  for  the  bear  had  to  do  with  the  matter  is  suf- 
ficiently proved  by  the  following  extract  from  a  paper  entitled  ''  A  perfect 
Diurnal  of  some  Passages  of  PA-liament,  and  from  other  Parts  of  the  King- 
dom, from  Monday,  July  24th,  to  Blonday,  i^my  3Ut,  1643."  **  Upon  the 
queen's  coming  from  Holland,  she  brought  with  her,  besides  a  company  of 
saTBge-Hke  niffians,  a  company  of  savage  bears,  to  what  purpose  you  may 
judge  by  the  sequeL  Those  bears  were  left  about  Newark,  and  were 
brought  into  country  towns  constantly  on  the  Lord's  Day  to  be  baited,  such 
is  the  religion  those  here  related  would  settle  among  us;  and,  if  any  went 
about  to  hinder  or  bat  speak  against  their  damnable  pro&nations,  they  were 
presently  noted  as  Bouhdheads  and  Puritatas,  and  sure  to  be  plundered  for  it. 
But  some  of  Colonel  Cromwell's  ibrces  coming  by  accident  into  Uppingham 
town,  in  Rutland,  on  the  Lord's  Day,  found  these  bears  playing  there  m  the 
usual  manner,  and,  in  the  height  of  their  sport,  caused  them  to  be  seized 
upon,  tied  to  a  tree,  and  shot.'*  Thia  was  by  no  means  a  soUtary  instance. 
Ckklonel  Pride,  when  Sheriff  of  Surrey,  ordered  the  beasts  in  the  bear  garden 
of  Southwark  to  be  killed.  He  is  represented  by  a  loyal  satirist  as  defend- 
ing the  act  thus :  "  The  first  thing  that  is  upon  my  spirits  is  the  killing  of  the 
bean,  for  which  the  people  hate  me,  and  call  me  all  the  names  in  the  rain- 
bow. But  did  not  David  kill  a  bearf  Did  not  the  Lord-deputy  Ireton  kill 
a  bearr  Did  not  another  lord  of  oars  kill  five  bears  t"—Zrfit<  Speeeh  amd 
dying  Word*  of  Thomas  Pride 
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trates  the  temper  of  the  preoisians  than  their  conduot  re« 
specting  Christmas  Day.  Christmas  had  been,  from  time 
immemorial,  the  season  of  joy  and  domestic  affection,  the 
season  when  fEimilies  assembled,  when  children  came  home 
from  school,  when  quarrels  were  made  up,  when  carols 
were  heard  in  every  street,  when  every  house  was  decora- 
ted with  evergreens,  and  every  table  was  loaded  with 
good  cheer.  At  that  season  all  hearts  not  utterly  desti- 
tute of  kindness  were  enlarged  and  sofkened.  At  that 
season  the  poor  were  admitted  to  partake  largely  of  the 
overflowings  of  the  wealth  of  the  rich,  whose  bounty  was 
peculiarly  acceptable  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the 
days  and  of  the  severity  of  the  weather.  At  that  season 
the  interval  between  landlord  and  tenant,  master  and 
servant,  was  less  marked  than  through  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Where  there  is  much  enjoyment  there  will  be 
some  excess ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  spirit  in  which  the 
holiday  was  kept  was  not  unworthy  of  a  Christian  festi- 
val. The  Long  Parliament  gave  orders,  in  1644,  that 
the  twenty-fifth  of  December  should  be  strictly  observed 
as  a  fast,  and  that  all  men  should  pass  it  in  humbly 
bemoaning  the  great  national  sin  which  they  and  their 
fathers  had  so  often  committed  on  that  day  by  romping 
under  the  mistletoe,  eating  boar's  head,  and  drinking  ale 
flavored  with  roasted  apples.  No  public  act  of  that  time 
seems  to  have  irritated  the  common  people  more.  On 
the  next  anniversary  of  the  festival  formidable  riots  broke 
out  in  many  places.  The  constables  were  resisted,  the 
magistrates  insulted,  the  houses  of  noted  zealots  attacked, 
and  the  proscribed  service  of  the  day  openly  read  in  the 
churches. 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  extreme  Puritans,  both 
Presbyterian  and  Independent.  Oliver,  indeed,  was  lit- 
tle disposed  to  be  either  a  persecutor  or  a  meddler ;  but 
Oliver,  the  head  of  a  party,  and  consequently,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  slave  of  a  party,  could  not  govern  altogethe 
according  to  his  own  inclinations.  Even  under  his  ad- 
ministration many  magistrates,  within  their  own  juris- 
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diotion,  made  themselves  as  odious  as  Sir  Hudibras,  in- 
terfered with  all  the  pleasures  of  tift  neighborhood,  dis- 
persed festive  meetiags,  and  put  fiddlers  in  the  stoeks. 
Still  more  formidable  was  the  zeal  of  the  soldiers.  In 
every  village  where  they  appeared  there  was  an  end  of 
dancing,  beU-ringing,  and  hookey  In  London  they  sev- 
eral times  interrupted  theatriocd  performances,  at  which 
the  Protector  had  the  judgment  and  good  nature  to  con- 
nive. 

With  the  fear  and  hatred  inspired  by  such  a  tyranny 
contempt  was  largely  mingled.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
Puritan,  his  look,  his  dress,  his  dialect,  his  strange  scru- 
ples, had  been,  ever  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  favorite 
subjects  with  mockers.  But  these  peculiarities  appeared 
far  more  grotesque  in  a  faction  which  ruled  a  great  em- 
pire than  in  obscure  and  persecuted  congregations.  The 
cant  which  had  moved  laughter  when  it  was  heard  on 
the  stage  from  Tribulation  Wholesome  and  Zeal-of-the- 
Land  Busy,  was  still  more  laughable  when  it  proceeded 
from  the  Ups  of  generals  and  counselors  of  state.  It  is 
also  to  be  noted,  that  during  the  civil  troubles  several 
sects  had  sprung  into  existence,  whose  eccentricities  sur- 
paselbd  any  thing  that  had  before  been  seen  in  England. 
A  mad  tailor,  named  Ludowick  Muggleton,  wandered 
from  pot-house  to  pot-house,  tippling  ale,  and  denounc- 
«ing  eternal  torments  against  those  who  refused  to  be- 
lieve, on  his  testimony,  that  the  Supreme  Being  was 
only  six  feet  high,  and  that  the  sun  was  just  four  miles 
from  the  earth.^  George  Fox  had  raised  a  tempest  of 
derision  by  proclaiming  that  it  was  a  violation  of  Chris- 
tian sincerity  to  desij^fiate  a  single  person  by  a  plural  pro- 
noun, and  that  it  was  an  idolatrous  homage  to  Janus  and 
Woden  to  talk  about  January  and  Wednesday.  His  doc- 
trine^ a  few  years  later,  was  embraced  by  some  eminent 
men,  and  rose  greatly  in  the  public  estimation ;  but,  at 
the  time  of  the  Restoration,  the  Quakers  were  popularly 

*  See  Penn's  New  WltneweB  proved  Old  HereticB,  and  Maggleton's  worki» 
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regarded  as  the  most  despicable  of  fiematios.  By  the  Pu- 
ritans they  were  treated  with  severity  here,  and  were  per- 
secuted to  the  death  in  New  England.  Nevertheless,  the 
publio,  whioh  seldom  makes  nice  distinotions,  often  oon- 
founded  the  Puritan  with  the  Quaker.  Both  were  sohis- 
matics.  Both  hated  episoopaoy  and  the  Liturgy.  Both 
had  what  seemed  extravagant  wjiimsies  about  dress,  di- 
versions, and  postures.  Widely  as  the  two  differed  in 
opinion,  they  were  popularly  classed  together  as  canting 
schismatics;  and  whatever  was  ridic^lous  or  odious  in 
either,  increased  the  scorn  and  aversion  whioh  the  multi- 
tude felt  for  both. 

Before  the  civil  wars,  even  those  who  most  disliked 
the  opinions  and  manners  of  the  Puritan  were  forced  to 
admit  that  his  moral  conduct  was.  generally,  in  essen- 
tials, blameless;  but  this  praise  was  now  no  longer  be- 
stowed, and,  unfortunately,  no  longer  deserved.  The  gen- 
eral fate  of  sects  is  to  obtain  a  high  reputation  for  aano- 
tity  while  they  are  oppressed,  and  to  lose  it  as  soon  as 
they  become  powerful ;  and  the  reason  is  obvious.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  man  enrolls  himself  in  a  proscribed  body 
from  any  but  conscientious  motives.  Such  a  body,  there- 
fore, is  composed,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  of  sincere 
persons.  The  most  rigid  discipline  that  can  be  enforced 
within  a  religious  society  is  a  very  feeble  inslxument  of^ 
purification  when  compared  with  a  little  sharp  persecution 
from  ^thout.  We  may  be  certain  that  very  few  persons, 
not  seriously  impressed  by  religious  convictions,  applied 
for  baptism  while  Diocletian  was  vexing  the  Church,  or 
joined  themselves  to  Protestant  congregations  at  the  risk 
of  being  burned  by  Bonner.  But  when  a  sect  becomes 
powerful,  when  its  &vor  is  tiie  road  to  riches  and  digni- 
ties, worldly  and  ambitious  men  crowd  into  it,  talk  its 
language,  conform  strictly  to  its  ritual,  mimic  its  peculi- 
arities, and  frequently  go  beyond  its  honest  members  in 
all  the  outward  indications  of  zeal.  No  discernment,  no 
watchfulness  on  the  part  of  ecclesiasticad  rulers,  can  pre- 
vent the  intrusion  of  such  false  brethren.     The  tares  and 
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the  wheat  mast  grow  together.  Soon  the  world  begins  to 
find  out  that  the  godly  are  not  better  than  other  men,  and 
argues,  with  some  justice,  that,  if  not  better,  they  must 
be  much  worse.  In  no  long  time  all  those  signs  which 
were  formerly  regarded  as  characteristic  of  a  saint  are  re- 
garded as  characteristic  of  a  knave. 

Thus  it  was  with  the  English  Nonconformists.  They 
had  been  oppressed,  and  oppression  had  kept  them  a  pure 
body.  They  became  supreme  in  the  state.  No  man 
could  hope  to  rise  to  eminence  and  command  but  by  their 
favor.  Their  favor  was  to  be  gained  only  by  exchanging 
with  them  the  signs  and  pass«words  of  spiritual  fraternity. 
One  of  the  first  resolutions  adopted  by  Barebones's  Par- 
liament, the  most  intensely  Puritanical  of  all  our  political 
assemblies^  was  that  no  person  should  be  admitted  into 
the  public  serVioe  till  the  House  should  be  satisfied  of  his 
real  godliness.  What  were  then  considered  as  the  signs 
of  real  godliness,  the  sad-colored  dress,  the  sour  look,  the 
straight  hair,  the  nasal  whine,  the  speech  interspersed  with 
quaint  texts,  the  abhorrence  of  comedies,  cards,  and  hawk- 
ing, were  easily  counterfeited  by  men  to  whom  all  relig- 
ions were  the  same.  The  sincere  Puritans  soon  found 
themselves  lost  in  a  multitude,  not  merely  of  men  of  the 
world,  but  of  the  very  worst  sort  of  men  of  the  world ; 
for  the  most  notorious  libertine  who  had  fought  under  the 
royal  standard  might  justly  be  thought  virtuous  when 
compared  with  some  of  those  who,  while  they  talked  about 
sweet  experiences  and  comfortable  scriptures,  lived  in  liie 
constant  practice  of  fr&ud,  rapacity,  and  secret  debauch- 
ery. The  nation,  with  a  rashness  which  we  may  justly 
regret,  but  at  which  we  can  not  wonder,  formed  its  esti- 
mate of  the  whole  party  from  these  hypocrites.  The  the* 
ology,  the  manners,  the  dialect  of  the  Puritan,  were  thus 
associated  in  the  public  mind  with  the  darkest  and  mean- 
est vices.  As  soon  as  the  Restoration  had  made  it  safe 
to  avow  enmity  to  the  party  which  had  so  long  been  pre- 
dominant  in  the  state,  a  general  outcry  against  Puritan- 
ism rose  from  every  comer  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  often 
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swollen  by  the  voices  of  those  very  dissemblers  whose  vil- 
\^  lainy  had  brought  disgrace  on  the  Puritan  name. 

Thus  the  two  great  parties  which,  after  a  long  con* 
test,  had  for  a  moment  concurred  in  restoring  the  royal 
house,  were,  both  in  politics  and  in  religion,  again  oppos- 
ed to  each  other.  The  great  body  of  the  nation  leaned  to 
the  Royalists.  The  crimes  of  Strafford  and  Laud,  the 
excesses  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  of  the  High  Commis- 
sion, the  great  services  which  the  Long  Parliament  had, 
during  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  rendered  to  the  state, 
had  faded  from  the  minds  of  men.  The  execution  of 
Charles  tho  First,  the  sullen  tyranny  of  the  Rump,  the 
violence  of  the  army,  were  remembered  with  loathing; 
and  the  multitude  was  inclined  to  hold  all  who  had  with- 
stood the  late  king  responsible  for  his  death  and  for  the 
subsequent  disasters. 

The  House  of  Commons,  having  been  elected  while  the 
Presbyterians  were  dominant,  by  no  means  represented 
the  general  sense  of  the  people,  and  showed  a  strong  dis- 
position to  check  the  intolerant  loyalty  of  the  Cavaliers. 
One  member,  who  ventured  to  declare  that  all  who  had 
drawn  the  sword  against  Charles  the  First  were  as  much 
traitors  as  those  who  cut  off  his  head,  was  called  to  order, 
placed  at  the  bar,  and  ijeprimanded  by  the  speaker.  The 
general  wish  of  the  House  undoubtedly  was  to  settle  the 
ecclesiastical  disputes  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  mod- 
erate Puritans ;  but  to  such  a  settlement  both  the  court 
and  the  nation  were  averse. 

The  restored  king  was  at  this  time  more  loved  by  the 
people  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  been.  The 
calamities  of  his  house,  the  heroic  death  of  his  father,  his 
own  long  sufferings  and  romantic  adventures,  made  him 
an  object  of  tender  interest.  His  return  had  delivered  the 
country  from  an  intolerable  bondage.  Recalled  by  the 
voice  of  both  the  contending  factions,  he  was  the  very 
man  to  arbitrate  between  them ;  and  in  some  respects  he 
was  well  qualified  for  the  task.  He  had  received  from 
nature  excellent  parts  and  a  happy  temper.     His  educa- 
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tion  had  been  such  as  might  have  been  expected  to  de- 
velop his  understanding,  and  to  form  him  to  the  practice 
of  every  public  and  private  virtue.  He  had  passed  through 
all  varieties  of  fortune,  and  had  seen  both  sides  of  human 
nature.  He  had,  while  very  young,  been  driven  forth 
from  a  palace  to  a  life  of  exile,  penury,  and  danger.  He 
had,  at  the  age  when  the  mind  and  body  are  in  their 
highest  perfection,  and  when  the  first  effervescence  of  boy- 
ish passions  should  have  subsided,  been  recalled  from  his 
wanderings  to  wear  a  crown.  He  had  been  taught  by 
bitter  experience  how  much  baseness,  perfir^  and  ingrat- 
itude may  lie  hid  under  the  obsequious  der^oanor  of  court- 
iers. He  had  found,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  huts  of  the 
poorest,  true  nobility  of  soul.  When  wealth  was  offered 
to  any  who  would  betray  him,  when  death  was  denounced 
against  all  who  should  shelter  him,  cottagers  and  serving- 
men  had  kept  bis  secret  truly,  and  had  kissed  his  hand 
under  his  mean  disguises  with  as  much  reverence  as  if  he 
had  been  seated  on  his  ancestral  throne.  From  such  a 
school  it  might  have  been  expected  that  a  young  man 
who  wanted  neither  abilities  nor  amiable  quidities  would 
have  come  forth  a  great  and  good  king.  Charles  came 
forth  from  that  school  vnth  social  habits,  with  polite  and 
engaging  manners,  and  with  some  talent  for  lively  conver- 
sation, addicted  beyond  measure  to  sensual  indulgence, 
fond  of  sauntering  and  of  frivolous  amusements,  incapable 
of  self-denial  and  of  exertion,  without  faith  in  human  vir- 
tue or  in  human  attachment,  without  desire  of  renown, 
and  without  sensibility  to  reproach.  According  to  him, 
every  person  was  to  be  bought.  But  some  people  haggled 
more  about  their  price  than  others ;  and  when  this  hag- 
gling was  very  obstinate  and  very  skillful,  it  was  called 
by  some  fine  name.  The  chief  trick  by  which  clever 
men  kept  up  the  price  of  their  abilities  was  called  integ- 
rity. The  chief  trick  by  which  handsome  women  kept  up 
the  price  of  their  beauty  was  called  modesty.  The  love 
of  God,  the  love  of  country,  the  love  of  family,  the  love 
of  friendsi  were  phrases  of  the  same  sort,  delicate  and  con- 
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venient  synonyms  for  the  love  of  self.  Thinking  thus  of 
mankind,  Charles  naturally  cared  very  little  what  they 
thought  of  him.  Honor  and  shame  were  soaroely  more  to 
him  than  Ught  and  darkness  to  the  blind.  His  contempt 
of  flattery  has  been  highly  commended,  but  seems,  when 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  rest  of  his  character,  to  de- 
serve no  commendation.  It  is  possible  to  be  below  flattery 
as  well  as  above  it.  One  who  trusts  nobody  will  not  trust 
sycophants.  One  who  does  not  value  real  glory  will  not 
value  its  counterfeit. 

It  is  creditable  to  Charles's  temper  that,  ill  as  he  thought 
of  his  species,  he  never  became  a  misanthrope.  He  saw 
little  in  men  but  what  was  hateful.  Yet  he  did  not  hate 
them ;  nay,  he  was  so  far  humane  that  it  was  highly 
disagreeable  to  him  to  see  their  sufierings  or  to  hear  their 
complaints.  This,  however,  is  a  sort  of  humanity  which, 
though  amiable  and  laudable  in  a  private  man  whose 
power  to  help  or  hurt  is  bounded  by  a  narrow  circle,  has 
in  princes  often  been  rather  a  vice  than  a  virtue.  More 
than  one  well*dispbsed  ruler  has  given  up  whole  provinces 
to  rapine  and  oppression  merely  from  a  wish  to  see  none 
but  happy  fieioes  round  his  own  board  and  in  his  own 
walks.  No  man  is  fit  to  govern  great  societies  who  hes- 
itates about  disobliging  the  few  who  have  access  to  him 
for  the  sake  of  the  many  whom  he  will  never  see.  The 
facility  of  Charles  was  such  as  has,  perhaps,  never  been 
found  in  any  man  of  equal  sense.  He  was  a  slave  with-  i 
out  being  a  dupe.  Worthless  men  and  women,  to  the  i 
very  bottom  of  whose  hearts  he  saw,  and  whom  he  knew 
to  be  destitute  of  affection  for  him  and  undeserviog  of  his  ' 
confidence,  could  easily  wheedle  him  out  of  titles,  places, 
domains,  state  secrets,  and  pardons.  He  bestowed  much ; 
yet  he  neither  enjoyed  the  pleasure  nor  acquired  the  fame 
of  beneficence.  He  never  gave  spontaneously ;  but  it 
was  painful  to  him  to  refuse.  The  consequence  was, 
that  his  bounty  generally  went,  not  to  those  who  deserved 
it  best,  nor  even  to  those  whom  he  liked  best,  but  to  the 
most  shameless  and  importunate  suitor  who  could  obiaiD 
an  audience. 
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The  motives  which  goremed  the  political  conduct  of 
Charles  the  Second  differed  widely  from  those  by  which 
his  predecessor  and  his  suooessor  were  actuated.  He  was 
not  a  man  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  patriarchal  theory 
of  government  and  the  doctrine  of  divine  right.  He  was 
utterly  without  ambition.  He  detested  business,  and 
would  sooner  have  abdicated  his  crown  than  have  under- 
gone the  trouble  of  really  directing  the  admixdstration. 
Such  was  his  aversion  to  toil,  and  such  his  ignorance  of 
affairs,  that  the  very  clerks  who  attended  him  when  he 
sat  in  council  could  not  refrain  from  sneering  at  his  friv- 
olous remarks  and  at  his  diildiah  impatience.  Neither 
gratitude  nor  revenge  had  any  share  in  determining  his 
course,  for  never  was  there  a  mind  on  which  both  services 
and  injuries  left  such  &int  and  transitory  impressions. 
He  wished  merely  to  be  a  king  such  as  Louis  the  Fif- 
teenth of  France  afterward  was ;  a  king  who  could  draw 
without  limit  on  the  treasury  for  the  gratification  of  his 
private  tastes,  who  could  hire  with  wealth  and  honors 
persons  capable  of  assisting  him  to  kill  the  time,  and  who^ 
even  when  the  state  was  brought  by  maladministration 
to  the  depths  of  humiliation  and  to  the  brink  of  ruin, 
could  still  exclude  unwelcome  truth  from  the  purlieus  of 
his  own  seraglio,  and  refuse  to  see  and  hear  whatever 
might  disturb  his  luxurious  repose.  For  these  ends,  and 
for  these  ends  alone,  he  wished  to  obtain  arbitrairy  power, 
if  it  could  be  obtained  without  risk  or  trouble.  In  the 
religious  disputes  which  divided  his  Protestant  subjects 
his  conscience  was  not  at  all  interested,  for  his  opinions 
oscillated  in  a  state  of  contented  suspense  between  infidel- 
ity and  popery.  But,  though  his  conscience  was  neutral 
in  the  quarrel  between  the  Episcopalians  and  the  Presby- 
terians, his  taste  was  by  no  means  so.  His  fitvorite  vices 
were  precisely  those  to  which  the  Puritans  were  least  in- 
dulgent. He  could  not  get  through  one  day  without  the 
help  of  diversions  which  the  Puritans  regarded  as  sinful. 
As  a  man  eminentiy  well  bred,  and  keenly  sensible  of  the 
ridiculous,  he  was  moved  to  contemptuous  mirth  by  the 
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Puritan  oddities.  He  had,  indeed,  some  reason  to  dislike 
the  rigid  seqt.  He  had,  at  the  age  when  the  passions  are 
most  impetuous,  and  when  levity  is  most  pardonable, 
spent  some  months  in  Scotland,  a  king  in  name,  but  in 
fact  a  state  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  austere  Presbyteri- 
ans. Not  content  with  requiring  him  to  conform  to  their 
worship  and  to  subscribe  their  Covenant,  they  had  watch- 
ed all  his  motions,  and  lectured  him  on  all  his  youthful 
follies.  He  had  been  compelled  to  give  reluctant  attend- 
ance at  endless  prayers  and  sermons,  and  might  think 
himself  fortunate  when  he  was  not  insolently  reminded 
from  the  pulpit  of  his  own  firailties,  of  his  £Gither's  tyranny, 
and  of  his  mother's  idolatry.  Indeed,  he  had  been  so  mis- 
erable during  this  part  of  his  life,  that  the  defeat  which 
made  him  again  a  wanderer  might  be  regarded  as  a  de- 
liverance rather  than  as  a  calamity.  Under  the  influence 
of  such  feelings  as  these,  Charles  was  desirous  to  depress 
the  party  which  had  resisted  his  father. 

The  king's  brother,  James,  duke  of  York,  took  the  same 
side.  Though  a  libertine,  James  was  diligent,  methodical, 
and  fond  of  authority  and  business.  His  understanding 
was  singularly  slow  and  narrow,  and  his  temper  obstinate, 
harsh,  and  unforgiving.  That  such  a  prince  should  have 
looked  with  no  good  will  on  the  firee  institutions  of  En- 
gland, and  on  the  party  which  was  peculiarly  zealous  for 
those  institutions,  can  excite  no  surprise.  As  yet  the  duke 
professed  himself  a  member  of  the  Anglican  Church ;  but 
he  had  already  shown  inclinations  which  had  seriously 
alarmed  good  Protestants. 

The  person  on  whom  devolved  at  this  time  the  greatest 
part  of  the  labor  of  governing  was  Edward  Hyde,  chan- 
cellor of  the  realm,  who  was  soon  created  Earl  of  Claren- 
don. The  respect  which  we  justly  feel  for  Clarendon  as 
a  writer  must  not  blind  us  to  the  faults  which  he  com- 
mitted as  a  statesman.  Some  of  those  faults,  however, 
are  explained  and  excused  by  the  unfortunate  position  in 
which  he  stood.  He  had,  during  the  first  year  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  been  honorably  distinguished  among  the 
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senators  who  labored  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  na 
tion.  One  of  the  most  odious  of  those  grievances,  the 
Council  of  York,  had  been  removed  in  consequence  chiefly 
of  his  exertions.  When  the  great  schism  took  place,  when 
the  reforming  party  and  the  conservative  party  first  ap- 
peared marshaled  against  each  other,  he,  with  many  wise 
and  good  men,  took  the  conservative  side.  He  thencefor- 
ward followed  the  fortunes  of  the  ix>urt,  enjoyed  as  large 
a  share  of  the  confidence  of  Charles  the  First  as  the  re- 
served nature  and  tortuous  policy  of  that  prince  allowed 
to  any  minister,  and  subsequently  shared  the  exile  and  di- 
rected the  political  conduct  of  Charles  the  Second.  At 
the  Restoration  Hyde  became  chief  minister.  In  a  few 
months  it  was  announced  that  he  was  closely  related  by 
afiinity  to  the  royal  house.  His  daughter  had  become,  by 
a  secret  marriage.  Duchess  of  York.  His  grandchildren 
might  perhaps  wear  the  crown.  He  was  raised  by  this 
illustrious  connection  over  the  heads  of  the  old  nobility  of 
the  land,  and  was,  for  a  time,  supposed  to  be  all  power- 
ful. In  some  respects  he  was  well  fitted  for  this  great 
place.  No  man  wrote  abler  state  papers.  No  man  spoke 
with  more  weight  and  dignity  in  council  and  in  Parlia- 
ment. No  man  was  better  acquainted  with  general  max- 
ims of  statecraft.  No  man  observed  the  varieties  of  char- 
acter with  a  more  discriminating  eye.  It  must  be  added 
that  he  had  a  strong  sense  of  moral  and  religious  obliga- 
tion, a  sincere  reverence  for  the  laws  of  his  country,  and 
a  conscientious  regard  for  the  honor  and  interest  of  the 
crown.  But  his  temper  was  sour,  arrogant,  and  impa- 
tient of  opposition.  Above  aU,  he  had  been  long  an  ex- 
ile ;  and  this  circumstance  alone  would  have  completely 
disqualified  him  for  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  that  a  politician  who  has  been  com- 
pelled by  civil  troubles  to  go  into  banishment,  and  to  pass 
many  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  abroad,  can  be  fit,  on 
the  day  on  which  he  returns  to  his  native  land,  to  be  at 
the  head  of  the  government.  Clarendon  was  no  exception 
to  this  rule.    He  had  left  England  with  a  mind  heated  by 
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a  fieroe  conflict  which  had  ended'  in  the  downfiedl  of  his 
party  and  of  his  own  fortunes.  From  1646  to  1660  he 
had  li^ed  beyond  sea,  looking  on  all  that  passed  at  home 
from  a  great  distance,  and  through  a  false  medium.  His 
notions  of  public  afiairs  were  necessarily  derived  from  the 
reports  of  plotters,  many  of  whom  were  ruined  and  des- 
perate men.  Events  naturally  seemed  to  him  auspicious, 
not  in  proportion  as  they  increased  the  prosperity  and  glory 
of  the  nation,  but  in  proportion  as  they  tended  to  hasten 
the  hour  of  his  own  return.  His  wish — a  wish  which  he 
has  not  disguised — ^was,  that,  till  his  countrymen  brought 
back  the  old  line,  they  might  never  enjoy  quiet  or  free- 
dom. At  length  he  returned ;  and,  without  having  a  sin- 
gle week  to  look  about  him,  to  mix  with  society,  to  note 
the  changes  which  fourteen  eventful  years  had  produced 
in  the  national  character  and  feelings,  he  was  at  once  set 
to  rule  the  state.  In  such  circumstances,  a  minister  of 
the  greatest  tact  and  docility  would  probably  have  fallen 
into  serious  errors.  But  tact  and  docility  made  no  part 
of  the  character  of  Clarendon.  To  him  England  was  still 
the  England  of  his  youth ;  and  he  sternly  frowned  down 
every  theory  and  every  practice  which  had  sprung  up 
during  his  own  exile.  Though  he  was  far  from  medita- 
ting any  attack  on  the  ancient  and  undoubted  power  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  saw  with  extreme  uneasiness 
the  growth  of  that  power.  The  royal  prerogative,  for 
which  he  had  long  suffered,  and  by  which  he  had  at  length 
been  raised  to  wealth  and  dignity,  was  sacred  in  his  eyes. 
The  Roundheads  he  regarded  both  with  political  and  with 
personal  aversion.  To  the  Anglican  Church  he  had  al- 
ways been  strongly  attached,  and  had  repeatedly,  where 
her  interests  were  concerned,  separated  himself  with  re- 
gret from  his  dearest  friends.  His  zeal  for  episcopacy  and 
for  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  now  more  ardent 
than  ever,  and  was  mingled  with  a  vindictive  hatred  of 
the  Puritans,  which  did  him  little  honor  either  as  a  states- 
man or  as  a  Christian. 

While  the  House  of  Commons  which  had  recalled  the 
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royal  family  was  sitting,  it  was  impossible  to  effect  the 
re-establishment  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  system.  Not 
only  were  the  intentions  of  the  court  strictly  concealed, 
but  assurances  which  quieted  the  minds  of  the  moderate 
Presbyterians  were  given  by  the  king  in  the  most  solemn 
manner.  He  had  promised,  before  his  restoration,  that 
he  would  grant  liberty  of  conscience  to  his  subjects.  He 
now  repeated  that  promise,  and  added  a  promise  to  use 
his  best  endeavors  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  compro- 
mise between  the  contending  sects.  He  wished,  he  said, 
to  see  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  divided  between  bishops 
and  synods.  The  Liturgy  should  be  revised  by  a  body  of 
learned  divines,  one  half  of  whom  should  be  Presbyterians. 
The  questions  respecting  the  surplice,  the  posture  at  the 
Eucharist,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  should  be 
settled  in  a  way  which  would  set  tender  consciences  at 
ease.  When  the  king  had  thus  laid  asleep  the  vigilance 
of  those  whom  he  most  feared,  he  dissolved  the  Parlia- 
ment. He  had  already  given  his  assent  to  an  act  by 
which  an  amnesty  was  granted,  with  few  exceptions,  to 
all  who,  during  the  late  troubles,  had  been  guilty  of  po- 
litical offenses ;  and  he  had  obtained  from  the  Conuuons 
a  grant  for  life  of  taxes,  the  annual  produce  of  which  was 
estimated  at  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds.  This  sum, 
together  with  the  hereditary  revenue  of  the  crown,  was 
then  amply  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  time  of  peace.  Nothing  was  allowed  for  a 
standing  army.  The  nation  was  sick  of  the  very  name ; 
and  the  least  mention  of  such  a  force  would  have  in- 
censed and  alarmed  all  parties. 

Early  in  1661  took  place  a  general  election.  The 
people  were  mad  with  loyal  enthusiasm.  The  capital  was 
excited  by  preparations  for  the  most  splendid  coronation 
that  had*  ever  been  known.  The  result  was,  that  a  body 
of  representatives  was  returned  such  as  England  had  never 
yet  seen.  A  large  proportion  of  the  successful  candidates 
were  men  who  had  fought  for  the  crown  and  the  Church, 
and  whose  minds  had  been  exasperated  by  many  injuries 
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and  insults  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Roundheads. 
When  the  members  met,  the  passions  which  animated 
each  individually  acquired  new  strength  from  sympathy. 
The  House  of  Commons  was,  during  some  years,  more 
zealous  for  royalty  than  the  king,  more  zealous  for  epis- 
copacy than  the  bishops.  Charles  and  Clarendon  were 
almost  terrified  at  the  completeness  of  their  own  success. 
They  found  themselves  in  a  situation  not  unlike  that  in 
which  Louis  the  Eighteenth  and  the  Duke  of  Richelieu 
were  placed  while  the  Chamber  of  1815  was  sitting. 
Even  if  the  king  had  been  desirous  to  fulfill  the  promises 
which  he  had  made  to  the  Presbyterians,  it  would  have 
been  out  of  his  power  to  do  so.  It  was,  indeed,  only  by 
the  strong  exertion  of  his  infiuence  that  he  could  prevent 
the  victorious  Cavaliers  from  rescinding  the  Act  of  Indem- 
nity, and  retaliating  without  mercy  all  that  they  had  suf- 
fered. 

The  Commons  began  by  resolving  that  every  member 
should,  on  pain  of  expulsion,  take  the  sacrament  accord- 
ing to  the  form  prescribed  by  the  old  Liturgy,  and  that 
the  Covenant  should  be  burned  by  the  hangman  in  Pal- 
ace Yard.  An  act  was  passed,  which  not  only  acknowl- 
edged the  power  of  the  sword  to  be  solely  in  the  king, 
but  declared  that  in  no  extremity  whatever  could  the  two 
houses  be  justified  in  withstanding  him  by  force.  Anoth- 
er act  was  passed  which  required  every  officer  of  a  corpo- 
ration to  swear  that  he  held  resistance  to  the  king's  au- 
thority to  be  in  all  cases  unlawful.  A  few  hot-headed 
men  wished  to  bring  in  a  bill  which  should  at  once  annul 
all  the  statutes  passed  by  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
should  restore  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  High  Commis- 
sion ;  but  the  reaction,  violent  as  it  was,  did  not  proceed 
quite  to  this  length.  It  still  continued  to  be  the  law 
that  a  Parliament  should  be  held  every  three  years ;  but 
the  stringent  clauses  which  directed  the  returning  officers 
to  proceed  to  election  at  the  proper  time,  even  without 
the  royal  writ,  were  repealed.  The  bishops  were  restor- 
ed  to  their  seats  in  the  Upper  House.     The  old  ecclesias- 
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tioal  polity  and  the  old  I^iturgy  were  revived  without  any 
modification  which  had  any  tendency  to  conciliate  even 
the  most  reasonable  Presbyterians.  Episcopal  ordination 
was  now,  for  the  first  time,  niade  an  indispensable  quali- 
fication for  Church  preferment.  About  two  thousand 
ministers  of  religion,  whose  conscience  did  not  suffer  them 
to  conform,  were  driven  from  their  benefices  in  one  day. 
The  dominant  party  exultingly  reminded  the  sufferers 
that  the  Long  Parliament,  when  at  the  height  of  power, 
had  turned  out  a  still  greater  number  of  Royalist  divines. 
The  reproach  was  but  too  well  founded;  but  the  Long 
Parliament  had  at  least  allowed  to  the  divines  whom  it 
ejected  a  provision  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  starving  ; 
and  this  example  the  Cavaliers,  intoxicated  with  animos- 
ity, had  not  the  justice  and  humanity  to  follow. 

Then  came  penal  statutes  against  Nonconformists; 
statutes  for  which  precedents  might  too  easily  be  found 
in  the  Puritan  legislation,  but  to  which  the  king  could 
not  give  his  assent  without  a  breach  of  promises  publicly 
ihade,  in  the  most  important  crisis  of  his  life,  to  those  on 
whom  his  fate  depended.  The  Presbyterians,  in  extreme 
distress  and  terror,  fled  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and 
pleaded  their  recent  services  and  the  royal  faith  solemnly 
and  repeatedly  plighted.  The  king  wavered.  He  could 
not  deny  his  own  hand  and  seal.  He  could  not  but  be 
conscious  that  he  owed  much  to  the  petitioners.  He  was 
little  in  the  habit  of  resisting  importunate  solicitation. 
His  temper  was  not  that  of  a  persecutor.  He  disliked 
the  Puritans  indeed ;  but  in  him  dislike  was  a  languid 
feeling,  very  little  resembling  the  energetic  hatred  which 
had  burned  in  the  heart  of  Laud.  He  was,  moreover, 
partial  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religioQ ;  and  he  knew  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  grant  liberty  of  worship  to  the 
professors  of  that  religion  without  extending  the  same  in- 
dulgence to  Protestant  Dissenters.  He  therefore  made  a 
feeble  attempt  to  restrain  the  intolerant  zeal  of  the  House 
of  Commons ;  but  that  house  was  under  the  influence  of 
far  deeper  convictions  and  far  stronger  passions  than  his 
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own-  After  a  faint  struggle  he  yielded,  and  passed,  with 
the  show  of  alaority,  a  series  of  odious  acts  against  the 
separatists.  It  was  made  a  crime  to  attend  a  dissenting 
place  of  worship.  A  single  justice  of  the  peace  might 
convict  without  a  jury,  and  might,  for  the  third  offense, 
pass  sentence  of  transportation  beyond  sea  for  seven  years. 
With  refined  cruelty  it  was  provided  that  the  offender 
should  not  be  transported  to  New  England,  where  he  was 
likely  to  find  sympathizing  friends.  If  he  returned  to  his 
own  country  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  exile,  he 
was  liable  to  capital  punishment.  A  new  and  most  un- 
reasonable test  was  imposed  on  divines  who  had  been  de- 
prived of  their  benefices  for  nonconformity,  and  all  who 
refused  to  take  it  were  prohibited  from  coming  within 
five  miles  of  any  town  which  was  governed  by  a  corpora 
tion,  of  any  town  which  was  represented  in  Parliament, 
or  of  any  town  where  they  had  themselves  resided  as  min- 
isters. The  magistrates  by  whom  these  rigorous  statutes 
were  to  be  enforced  were  in  general  men  inflamed  by  party 
spirit  and  by  the  remembrance  of  wrongs  which  they  had 
themselves  suffered  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  jails  were  therefore  soon  crowded  with  Dissenters, 
and  among  the  sufferers  were  some  of  whose  genius  and 
virtue  any  Christian  society  might  well  be  proud. 

The  Church  of  England  was  not  ungrateful  for  the 
protection  which  she  received  from  the  government.  From 
the  first  day  of  her  existence  she  had  been  attached  to 
monarchy ;  but,  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  which 
followed  the  Restoration,  her  zeal  for  royal  authority  and 
hereditaury  right  passed  all  boimds.  She  had  suffered  with 
the  house  of  Stuart.  She  had  been  restored  with  that 
house.  She  was  connected  with  it  by  common  interests, 
friendships,  and  enmities.  It  seemed  impossible  that  a 
day  could  ever  come  when  the  ties  which  bound  her  to 
the  children  of  her  august  martyr  would  be  sundered,  and 
when  the  loyalty  in  which  she  gloried  would  cease  to  be 
a  pleasing  and  profitable  duty.  She  accordingly  magni- 
fied in  fulsome  praise  that  prerogative  which  was  oon- 
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stantly  employed  to  defend  and  to  eiggrandize  her,  and 
reprobated,  muoh  at  her  ease,  the  depravity  of  those  whom 
oppression,  from  which  she  was  exempt,  had  goaded  to  re- 
bellion. Her  favorite  theme  was  the  doctrine  of  non-re- 
siBtanoe.  That  doctrine  she  taught  without  any  quaiifi- 
cation,  and  followed  out  to  aU  its  extreme  consequences. 
Her  disciples  were  never  weary  of  repeating  that  in  no 
conceivable  case,  not  even  if  England  were  cursed  with  a 
king  resembling  Busiris  or  Phalaris,  who,  in  defiance  of 
law,  and  without  the  pretense  of  justice,  should  daily 
doom  hundreds  of  innocent  victims  to  torture  and  death, 
would  all  the  estates  of  the  realm  united  be  justified  in 
withstanding  his  tyranny  by  physical  force.  Happily, 
the  principles  of  human  nature  afford  abundant  security 
that  such  theories  will  never  be  more  than  theories.  The 
day  of  trial  came ;  and  the  very  men  who  had  most  loudly 
and  most  sincerely  professed  this  extravagant  loyalty  were, 
in  almost  every  county  of  England,  arrayed  in  arms  against 
the  throne. 

Property  all  over  the  kingdom  was  now  again  chang- 
ing hands.  The  national  sales,  not  having  been  confirmed 
by  Parliament,  were  regarded  by  the  tribunals  as  nulli- 
ties. The  sovereign,  the  bishops,  the  deans,  the  chap- 
ters, the  Royalist  nobility  and  gentry,  re-entered  on  their 
confiscated  estates,  and  ejected  even  purchasers  who  had 
given  fair  prices.  The  losses  which  the  Cavaliers  had 
sustained  during  the  ascendency  of  their  opponents  were 
thus  in  part  repaired,  but  in  part  only.  All  actions  for 
mesne  profits  were  effectually  barred  by  the  general  am- 
nesty ;  and  the  numerous  Royalists  who,  in  order  to  dis- 
charge fines  imposed  by  the  Parliament,  or  in  order  to 
purchase  the  &vor  of  powerful  Roundheads,  had  sold  land 
for  much  less  than  the  real  value,  were  not  relieved  from 
the  legal  consequences  of  their  own  acts. 

While  these  changes  were  in  progress,  a  change  still 
more  important  took  place  in  the  morals  and  maimers  of 
the  community.  Those  passions  and  tastes  which,  under 
the  rule  of  the  Puritans,  had  been  sternly  repressed,  and. 
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if  gratified  at  all,  had  been  gratified  by  stealth,  broke 
forth  with  ungovernable  violence  as  soon  as  the  check 
was  withdrawn.  Men  flew  to  frivolous  amusements  and 
to  criminal  pleasures  with  the  greediness  which  long  and 
enforced  abstinence  naturally  produces.  Little  restraint 
was  imposed  by  public  opinion ;  for  the  nation,  nausea- 
ted with  cant,  suspicious  of  all  pretensions  to  sanctity, 
and  still  smarting  from  the  recent  tyranny  of  rulers  aus*- 
tere  in  life  and  powerful  in  prayer,  looked  for  a  time  with 
complacency  on  the  softer  and  gayer  vices.  Still  less  re- 
straint was  imposed  by  the  government.  Indeed,  there 
was  no  excess  which  was  not  encouraged  by  the  ostenta- 
tious profligacy  of  the  king  and  of  his  favorite  courtiers. 
A  few  counselors  of  Charles  the  First,  who  were  now  no 
longer  young,  retained  the  decorous  gravity  which  had 
been  thirty  years  before  in  fashion  at  Whitehall.  Such 
were  Clarendon  himself,  and  his  friends,  Thomas  Wri- 
othesley,  earl  of  Southampton,  lord  treasurer,  and  James 
Butler,  duke  of  Ormond,  who,  having  through  many  vi- 
cissitudes struggled  gallantly  for  the  royal  cause  in  Ire- 
land, now  governed  that  kingdom  as  lord  lieutenant ;  but 
neither  the  memory  of  the  services  of  these  men,  nor  their 
great  power  in  the  state,  could  protect  them  from  the  sar- 
casms which  modish  vice  loves  to  dart  at  obsolete  virtue. 
The  praise  of  politeness  and  vivacity  could  now  scarcely 
be  obtained  except  by  some  violation  of  decorum.  Tal- 
ents great  and  various  assisted  to  spread  the  contagion. 
Ethical  philosophy  had  recently  taken  a  form  well  suited 
to  please  a  generation  equally  devoted  to  monarchy  and  to 
vice.  Thomas  Hobbes  had,  in  language  more  precise  and 
luminous  than  has  ever  been  employed  by  any  other  met- 
aphysical writer,  mcdntained  that  the  will  of  the  prince 
was  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  and  that  every  sub- 
ject ought  to  be  ready  to  profess  popery,  Mohanmiedan- 
ism,  or  paganism,  at  the  royal  command.  Thousands 
who  were  incompetent  to  appreciate  what  was  really  val- 
uable in  his  metaphysical  speculations,  eagerly  welcomed 
a  theory  which,  while  it  exalted  the  Idngly  office,  relaxed 
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the  obligatioDB  of  morality)  and  degraded  religion  into  a 
mere  aflhir  of  state.  Hobbism  soon  became  an  almost  es« 
sential  part  of  the  character  of  the  fine  gentleman.  All 
tile  lighter  kinds  of  literature  were  deeply  tainted  by  the 
prevailing  licentiousness.  Poetry  stooped  to  be  the  pan- 
der of  every  low  desire.  Ridicule,  instead  of  putting  guilt 
and  error  to  the  blush,  turned  her  formidable  shafts  against 
innocence  and  truth.  The  restored  Church  contended  in- 
deed against  the  prevailing  immorality,  but  contended  fee- 
bly, and  with  half  a  heart.  It  was  necessary  to  the  deco- 
rum of  her  character  that  she  should  admonish  her  erring 
children;  but  her  admonitions  were  given  in  a  somewhat 
perfunctory  manner.  Her  attention  was  elsewhere  en- 
gaged. Her  whole  soul  was  in  the  work  of  crushing  the 
Puritans,  and  of  teaching  her  disciples  to  give  unto  Ceesar 
the  things  which  were  Cesar's.  She  had  been  jMllaged 
and  oppressed  by  the  party  which  preached  an  austere 
morality.  She  had  been  restored  to  opulence  and  honor 
by  libertines.  Little  as  the  men  of  mirth  and  £BU3hion 
were  disposed  to  shape  their  lives  according  to  her  pre- 
cepts, they  were  yet  ready  to  fight  knee-deep  in  blood  for 
her  cathedrals  and  palaces,  for  every  line  of  her  rubric  and 
every  thread  of  her  vestments.  If  the  debaudied  Cavalier 
haunted  brothels  and  gambling-houses,  he  at  least  avoid- 
ed conventicles.  If  he  never  spoke  without  uttering  ri- 
baldry and  blasphemy,  he  made  some  amends  by  his 
eagerness  to  send  Baxter  and  Howe  to  jail  for  preaching 
and  praying.  Thus  the  clergy,  for  a  time,  made  war  on 
schism  with  so  much  vigor  that  they  had  little  leisure  to 
make  war  on  vice.  The  ribaldry  of  Etherege  and  Wych- 
erley  was,  in  the  presence  and  under  the  special  sanction 
of  the  head  of  the  Church,  publicly  recited  by  female  lips 
in  female  ears,  while  the  author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress 
languished  in  a  dungeon  for  the  crime  of  proclaiming  the 
Gospel  to  the  poor.  It  is  an  unquestionable  and  a  most 
instructive  £BLct,  that  the  years  during  which  the  political 
power  of  the  Anglican  hierarchy  was  in  the  zenith  were 
precisely  the  years  during  which  national  virtue  was  at 
the  lowest  point. 
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Scarcely  any  rank  or  profession  escaped  the  infection 
of  the  prevailing  immorality ;  but  those  persons  who  made 
politics  their  business  were  perhaps  the  most  corrupt  part 
of  the  corrupt  society ;  for  they  were  exposed  not  only  to 
the  same  noxious  influences  which  afiected  the  nation  gen- 
erally, but  also  to  a  taint  of  a  peculiar  and  of  a  most  ma- 
lignant kind.  Their  character  had  been  formed  amid  fre- 
quent and  violent  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years  they  had  seen  the  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  polity  of  their  country  repeatedly  changed. 
They  had  seen  an  Episcopal  Church  persecuting  Puri- 
tans, a  Puritan  Church  persecuting  Episcopalians,  and 
an  Episcopal  Church  persecuting  Puritans  again.  They 
had  seen  hereditary  monarchy  abolished  and  restored. 
They  had  seen  the  Long  Parliament  thrice  supreme  in 
the  state  and  thrice  dissolved  amid  the  curses  and  laugh- 
ter of  millions.  They  had  seen  a  new  dynasty  rapidly 
rising  to  the  height  of  power  and  glory,  and  then,  on  a 
sudden,  hurled  down  from  the  chair  of  state  without  a 
struggle.  They  had  seen  a  new  representative  system 
devised,  tried,  and  abandoned.  They  had  seen  a  new 
House  of  Lords  created  and  scattered.  They  had  seen 
great  masses  of  property  violently  transferred  from  Cava^ 
liers  to  Roundheads,  and  from  Roundheads  back  to  Cava- 
liers. During  these  events,  no  man  could  be  a  stirring 
and  thriving  politician  who  was  not  prepared  to  change 
with  every  change  of  fortune.  It  was  only  in  retirement 
that  any  person  could  long  keep  the  character  either  of  a 
steady  Royalist  or  of  a  steady  Republican.  One  who,  in 
such  an  age,  is  determined  to  attain  civil  greatness,  must 
renounce  all  thought  of  consistency.  Instead  of  affecting 
immutability  in  the  midst  of  endless  mutation,  he  must 
be  always  on  the  watch  for  the  indications  of  a  coming 
reaction.  He  must  seize  the  exact  moment  for  deserting 
a  falling  cause.  Having  gone  all  lengths  with  a  faction 
while  it  was  uppermost,  he  must  suddenly  extricate  him- 
self from  it  when  its  difficulties  begin ;  must  assail  it, 
must  persecute  it,  must  enter  on  a  new  career  of  power 
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Olid  prosperity  in  company  with  new  associates.  His 
situation  natnrally  deyelo{>s  in  him  to  the  highest  degree 
a  peculiar  class  of  abilities  and  a  peculiar  class  of  vices. 
He  becomes  quick  of  observation  and  fertile  of  resource. 
He  catches  without  effort  the  tone  of  any  sect  or  party 
with  which  he  chances  to  mingle.  He  discerns  the  signs 
of  the  times  with  a  sagacity  which  to  the  multitude  ap- 
pears  miraculous ;  with  a  sagacity  resembling  that  with 
which  a  veteran  police  officer  pursues  the  faintest  indica- 
tions of  crime,  or  with  which  a  Mohawk  warrior  follows 
a  track  through  the  woods.  But  we  shall  seldom  find, 
in  a  statesman  so  trained,  integrity,  constancy,  or  any 
of  the  virtues  of  the  noble  family  of  Truth.  He  has  no 
faith  in  any  doctrine,  no  zeal  for  any  cause.  He  has  seen 
so  many  old  institutions  swept  away,  that  he  has  no  rev* 
erence  for  prescription.  He  has  seen  so  many  new  insti- 
tutions from  which  much  had  been  expected  produce  mere 
disappointment,  that  he  has  no  hope  of  improvement.  He 
sneers  alike  at  those  who  are  anxious  to  preserve  and  at 
those  who  are  eager  to  reform.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
state  which  he  could  not,  without  a  scruple  or  a  blush, 
join  in  defending  or  in  destroying.  Fidelity  to  opinions 
and  to  friends  seems  to  him  mere  dullness  and  wrong- 
headedness.  Politics  he  regards,  not  as  a  science  of  which 
the  object  is  the  happiness  of  mankind,  but  as  an  exciting 
game  of  mixed  chance  and  skill,  at  which  a  dexterous  and 
lucky  player  may  win  an  estate,  a  coronet,  perhaps  a 
crown,  and  at  which  one  rash  move  may  lead  to  the  loss 
of  fortune  and  of  life.  Ambition,  which,  in  good  times 
and  in  good  minds,  is  half  a  virtue,  now,  disjoined  from 
every  elevated  and  philanthropic  sentiment,  becomes  a 
selfish  cupidity  scarcely  less  ignoble  than  avarice.  Among 
those  politicians  who,  from  the  Restoration  to  the  acces- 
sion of  the  house  of  Hanover,  were  at  the  head  of  the 
great  parties  in  the  state,  very  few  C8ui  be  named  whose 
reputation  is  not  stained  by  what,  in  our  age,  would  be 
called  gross  perfidy  and  corruption.  It  is  scarcely  an  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  the  most  unprincipled  public  men 
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who  have  taken  part  in  afiairs  within  onr  memory  would, 
if  tried  by  the  standard  which  was  in  fashion  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  oentury,  deserve  to  be  re- 
garded as  scrupulous  and  disinterested. 

While  these  political,  religious,  and  moral  changes  were 
taking  place  in  England,  the  royal  authority  had  been 
without  difficulty  re-established  in  every  other  part  of  the 
British  islands.  In  Scotland  the  restoration  of  the  Stu« 
arts  had  been  hailed  with  delight,  for  it  was  regarded  as 
the  restoration  of  national  independence ;  and  true  it  was 
that  the  yoke  which  Cromwell  had  imposed  was,  in  ap- 
pearance, taken  away ;  that  the  estates  again  met  in  tiieit 
old  hall  at  Edinburgh ;  and  that  the  senators  of  the  Col- 
lie of  Justice  administered  the  Scottish  law  according 
to  the  old  forms.  Yet  was  the  independence  of  the  little 
kingdom  necessarily  rather  nominal  than  real;  for,  as 
long  as  the  king  had  England  on  his  side,  he  had  nothing 
to  apprehend  from  disaffection  in  his  other  dominions.  He 
was  now  in  such  a  situation  that  he  could  renew  the  at- 
tempt which  had  proved  destructive  to  his  father  without 
any  danger  of  his  Cither's  fate.  Charles  the  First  had  tried 
to  force  his  own  religion  by  his  regal  power  on  tiie  Soots 
at  a  moment  when  both  his  religion  and  his  regal  power 
were  unpopular  in  England,  and  he  had  not  only  failed, 
but  had  raised  troubles  which  had  ultimately  cost  him  his 
crown  and  his  head  Times  had  now  changed:  England 
was  zealous  for  monarchy  and  prelacy ;  and  therefore  the 
scheme  which  in  the  preceding  generation  had  been  in  the 
highest  degree  imprudent,  might  be  resumed  with  little 
risk  to  the  throne.  The  government  resolved  to  set  up 
a  prelatical  church  in  Scotland.  The  design  was  disap- 
proved by  every  Scotchman  whose  judgment  was  entitled 
to  respect.  Some  Scottish  statesmen  who  were  zealous 
for  the  king's  prerogative  had  been  bred  Presbyterians. 
Though  little  troubled  with  scruples,  they  retained  a  pref- 
erence for  the  religion  of  their  childhood ;  and  they  well 
knew  how  strong  a  hold  that  religion  .had  on  the  hearts 
of  their  countrymen.     They  remonstrated  strongly ;  but 
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wben  they  found  that  they  remonstrated  in  vain,  they  had 
Qot  virtae  enough  to  persist  in  an  opposition  which  would 
have  given  offense  to  their  master,  and  several  of  them 
stooped  to  the  wickedness  and  baseness  of  persecuting 
what  in  their  consciences  they  believed  to  be  the  purest 
form  of  Christianity.  The  Scottish  Parliament  was  so 
constituted  that  it  had  scarcely  ever  offered  any  serious 
opposition  even  to  kings  much  weaker  than  Charles  then 
was.  Episcopacy,  therefore,  was  established  by  law.  As 
to  the  form  of  worship,  a  large  discretion  was  left  to  the 
clergy.  In  some  churches  the  English  Liturgy  was 
used ;  in  others  the  ministers  selected  from  that  Liturgy 
such  prayers  and  thanksgivings  as  were  likely  to  be  least 
offensive  to  the  people ;  but,  in  general,  the  Doxology  was 
sung  at  the  close  of  public  worship,  and  the  Apostles' 
Creed  was  recited  when  baptism  was  administered.  By 
the  great  body  of  the  Scottish  nation  the  new  church  was 
detested  both  as  superstitious  and  as  foreign ;  as  tainted 
vrith  the  corruptions  of  Rome,  and  as  a  mark  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  England.  There  was,  however,  no  general 
insurrection.  The  country  was  not  what  it  had  been 
twenty-two  years  before.  Disastrous  war  and  alien  dom- 
ination had  tamed  the  spirit  of  the  people.  The  aristoc- 
racy, which  was  held  in  great  honor  by  the  middle  class 
and  by  the  populace,  had  put  itself  at  the  head  of  the 
movement  against  Charles  the  First,  but  proved  obse 
quious  to  Charles  the  Second.  From  the  English  Puri- 
tans no  aid  was  now  to  be  expected.  They  were  a  feeble 
party,  proscribed  both  by  law  and  by  public  opinion.  The 
bulk  of  the  Scottish  nation,  therefore,  sullenly  submitted, 
and,  with  many  misgivings  of  conscience,  attended  the 
ministrations  of  the  Episcopal  clergy,  or  of  Presbyterian 
divines  who  had  consented  to  accept  from  the  government 
a  half  toleration,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Indulgence. 
But  there  were,  particularly  in  the  western  lowlands, 
many  fierce  and  resolute  men,  who  held  that  the  obliga- 
tion to  observe  the  Covenant  was  paramount  to  the  obli- 
gation  to  obey  the  magistrate.     These  people,  in  defiance 
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of  the  law,  persisted  in  meeting  to  worship  God  after  their 
own  fashion.  The  Indulgence  they  regarded,  not  as  a 
partial  reparation  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  magis- 
trate on  the  Churchi  bat  as  a  new  wrong,  the  more  odious 
because)  it  was  disguised  under  the  appearance  of  a  benefit. 
Persecution,  they  said,  could  only  kill  the  body,  but  the 
black  Indulgence  was  deadly  to  the  soul.  Driven  £rom 
the  towns,  they  assembled  on  heaths  and  mountains. 
Attacked  by  the  civil  power,  they  without  scruple  repelled 
force  by  force.  At  every  conventide  they  mustered  in 
arms.  They  repeatedly  broke  out  into  open  rebellion. 
They  were  easily  defeated,  and  mercilessly  punished ;  but 
neither  defeat  nor  punishment  could  subdue  their  spirit. 
Hunted  down  like  wild  beasts,,  tortured  till  their  bones 
were  beaten  flat,  unprisoned  by  hundreds,  hanged  by 
scores,  exposed  at  one  time  to  the  license  of  soldiers  from 
England,  abandoned  at  another  time  to  the  mercy  of 
bands  of  marauders  from  the  Highlands,  they  still  stood  at 
bay  in  a  mood  so  savage  that  the  boldest  and  mightiest 
oppressor  could  not  but  dread  the  audacity  of  their  despair. 
Such  was,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the 
state  of  Scotland.  Ireland  was  not  less  distracted.  In 
that  island  existed  feuds,  compared  with  which  the  hot- 
test animosities  of  English  politicians  were  lukewarm. 
The  enmity  between  the  Irish  Cavaliers  and  the  Irish 
Roundheads  was  almost  forgotten  in  the  fiercer  enmity 
which  raged  between  the  English  and  the  Celtic  races. 
The  interval  between  the  Episcopalian  and  the  Presby- 
terian seemed  to  vanish  when  compared  with  the  interval 
which  separated  both  from  the  papist.  During  the  late 
civil  troubles  one  half  of  the  Irish  soil  had  been  transfer- 
red from  the  vanquished  nation  to  the  victors.  To  the 
favor  of  the  crown  few  either  of  the  old  or  of  the  new  oc- 
cupants had  any  pretensions.  The  despoilers  and  the 
despoiled  had,  for  the  most  part,  been  rebels  alike.  The 
government  was  soon  perplexed  and  wearied  by  the  con- 
flicting claims  and  mutual  accusations  of  the  two  in- 
censed factions.     Those  colonists  among  whom  Cromwell 
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bad  portioned  out  the  conquered  territory,  and  whose  de- 
scendants are  still  called  Cromwellians,  represented  that 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  were  deadly  enemies  of  the 
English  nation  under  every  dynasty,  and  of  the  Protest- 
ant religion  in  every  form.  They  described  and  exag- 
gerated the  atrocities  which  had  disgraced  the  insurrection 
of  Ulster ;  they  urged  the  king  to  follow  up  with  resolu- 
tion the  policy  of  the  Protector ;  and  they  were  not 
ashamed  to  hint  that  there  would  never  be  peace  in  Ire- 
land till  the  old  Irish  race  should  be  extii7)ated.  The 
Roman  Catholics  extenuated  their  offense  as  they  best 
might,  and  expatiated  in  piteous  language  on  the  severity 
of  their  punishment,  which,  in  truth,  had  not  been  lenient. 
They  implored  Charles  not  to  confound  the  innocent  with 
the  guilty,  and  reminded  him  that  many  of  the  guilty  had 
atoned  for  their  fault  by  returning  to  their  allegiance,  and 
by  defending  his  rights  against  the  murderers  of  his  father. 
The  court,  sick  of  the  importunities  of  two  parties,  neither 
of  which  it  had  any  reason  to  love,  at  length  relieved  it- 
self from  trouble  by  dictating  a  compromise.  That  cruel, 
but  most  complete  and  energetic  system,  by  which  Oliver 
had  proposed  to  make  the  island  thoroughly  English,  was 
abandoned.  The  Cromwellians  were  induced  to  relinquish 
a  third  part  of  thw  acquisitions.  The  land  thus  surren- 
dered was  capriciously  divided  among  claimants  whom  the 
government  chose  to  favor.  But  great  numbers  who  pro- 
tested that  they  were  innocent  of  all  disloyalty,  and  some 
persons  who  boasted  that  their  loyalty  had  been  signally 
displayed,  obtained  neither  restitution  nor  compensation, 
and  filled  France  and  Spain  with  outcries  against  the  in 
justice  and  ingratitude  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 

Meantime  the  government  had,  even  in  England,  ceased 
to  be  popular.  The  Royalists  had  begun  to  quarrel  with 
the  court  and  with  each  other ;  and  the  party  which  had 
been  vai^quished,  trampled  down,  and,  as  it  seemed,  anni- 
hilated, but  which  had  still  retained  a  strong  principle  of 
life,  again  raised  its  head,  and  renewed  the  interminable 
war. 
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Had  the  administration  been  faultless,  the  enthusiasnr. 
with  which  the  return  of  the  king  and  the  terminaticn  of 
the  military  tyranny  had  been  hailed  oould  not  have  been 
permanent ;  for  it  is  the  law  of  our  nature  that  such  fits 
of  excitement  shall  always  be  followed  by  remissions. 
The  manner  in  which  the  court  abused  its  victory  made 
the  remission  speedy  and  complete.  Every  moderate  man 
was  shocked  by  the  insolence,  cruelty,  and  perfidy  with 
which  the  Nonconformists  were  treated.  The  penal  laws 
had  effectually  purged  the  oppressed  party  of  those  insin- 
cere members  whose  vices  had  disgraced  it,  and  had  made 
it  again  an  honest  and  pious  body  of  men.  The  Puri- 
tan, a  conqueror,  a  ruler,  a  persecutor,  a  sequestrator,  had 
been  detested.  The  Puritan,  betrayed  and  evil  entreat- 
ed, deserted  by  all  the  time-servers  who,  in  his  prosperity, 
had  claimed  brotherhood  with  him,  hunted  firom  his  home, 
forbidden  under  severe  penalties  to  pray  or  receive  the 
sacrament  according  to  his  conscience,  yet  still  firm  in 
his  resolution  to  obey  God  rather  than  man,  was,  in  spite 
of  some  unpleasant  recollections,  an  object  of  pity  and  re- 
spect to  well-constituted  minds.  These  feelings  became 
stronger  when  it  was  noised  abroad  that  the  court  yiras 
not  disposed  to  treat  papists  with  the  same  rigor  which 
had  been  shown  to  Presbyterians.  A  vague  suspicion 
that  the  king  and  the  duke  were  not  sincere  Protestants 
sprung  up  in  many  minds.  Many,  too,  who  had  been 
disgusted  by  the  austerity  and  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees 
of  the  Commonwealth,  began  to  be  still  more  disgusted 
by  the  open  profligacy  of  the  court  and  of  the  Cavaliers; 
and  were  disposed  to  doubt  whether  the  sullen  preciseness 
of  Praise  Ood  Barebones  might  not  be  preferable  to  thb 
outrageous  profaneness  and  licentiousness  of  the  Buck- 
inghams  and  Sedleys.  Even  immoral  men,  who  were  not 
utterly  destitute  of  sense  and  public  spirit,  complained 
that  the  government  treated  the  most  serious  matters  as 
trifles,  and  made  trifles  its  serious  business.  A  king 
might  be  pardoned  for  amusing  his  leisure  with  wine,  wit, 
and  beauty,  but  it  was  intolerable  that  he  should  sink 
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into  a  mere  saunierer  and  Tolnptaary ;  that  the  gravest 
affiEiirs  of  state  should  be  negleoted,  and  that  the  public 
servioe  diouid  be  starred  and  the  finanoes  deranged  in  ur* 
der  that  harlots  and  parasites  might  grow  rich. 

A  large  body  of  Royalists  joined  in  these  oomplaints^, 
and  added  many  sharp  refleotions  on  the  king's  ingrati- 
tude. His  whole  revenue,  indeed,  would  not  have  suf- 
ficed to  reward  them  all  in  proportion  to  their  own  con- 
sciousness of  desert;  for  to  every  distressed  gentleman 
who  had  fought  under  Rupert  or  Derby,  his  own  services 
aa^med  eminently  meritorious,  and  his  own  sufferings  em- 
inently severe.  Every  one  had  flattered  himself  that, 
whatever  became  of  the  rest,  he  should  be  largely  recom- 
pensed for  all  that  he  had  lost  during  the  civil  troubles, 
and  that  the  restoration  of  the  mcniarchy  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  restoration  of  his  own  dilapidated  fortunes 
None  of  these  expectants  could  restrain  his  indignation 
when  he  found  that  he  was  as  poor  under  the  king  as  he 
had  been,  under  the  Rump  or  i^e  Protector.  The  negli- 
gence and  extravagance  of  the  court  excited  the  bitter  in- 
dignation of  these  loyal  veterans.  They  justly  said  that 
one  half  of  what  the  king  squandered  on  concubines  and 
buffoons  would  gladden  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of  old  Cav- 
aliers, who,  after  cutting  down  their  oaks  and  melting  their 
plate  to  help  his  father,  now  wandered  about  in  threadbare 
suits,  and  did  not  know  where  to  turn  for  a  meal. 

At  the  same  time,  a  sudden  faHL  of  rents  took  place. 
The  income  of  every  landed  proprietor  was  diminished  by 
five  shillings  in  the  pound.  The  cry  of  agricultural  dis- 
tress rose  from  every  shhre  in  the  kingdom ;  and  for  that 
distress  the  government  was,  as  usual,  held  accountable. 
The  gentry,  compelled  to  retrench  their  expenses  for  a  pe- 
riod, saw  with  indignation  the  increasing  splendor  and  pro- 
fusion of  Whitehall,  and  were  immovably  fixed  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  money  which  ought  to  have  supported  their 
households  had,  by  some  inexplicable  process,  gone  to  the 
fiivorites  of  the  king. 

The  minds  of  men  were  now  in  such  a  temper  that 
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every  public  act  exoited  disoontent.  Charles  had  taken 
to  wife  Catharine,  princess  of  Portugal.  The  marriage 
was  generally  disliked,  and  the  murmurs  became  loud 
when  it  appeeured  that  the  king  was  not  likely  to  have  any 
legitimate  posterity.  Dunkirk,  won  by  Oliver  from  Spain, 
was  sold  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  king  of  France.  This 
excited  general  indignation.  Englishmen  were  already 
beginning  to  observe  with  uneasiness  the  progress  of  the 
French  power,  and  to  regard  the  house  of  Bourbon  with 
the  same  feelings  with  which  their  grandfathers  had  re- 
garded the  house  of  Austria.  Was  it  wise,  men  ashidt 
at  such  a  time,  to  make  any  addition  to  the  strength  of 
a  monarchy  already  too  formidable  ?  Dunkirk  was,  more- 
over, prized  by  the  people,  not  merely  as  a  place  of  arms, 
and  as  a  key  to  the  Low  Countries,  but  also  as  a  trophy 
of  English  valor.  It  was  to  the  subjects  of  Chairles  what 
Calais  had  been  to  an  earlier  generation,  and  what  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar,  so  manfully  defended,  through  -disas- 
trous and  perilous  years,  against  the  fleets  and  armies  of 
a  mighty  coalition,  is  to  ourselves.  The  plea  of  economy 
might  have  had  some  weight,  if  it  had  been  urged  by  an 
economical  government.  But  it  was  notorious  that  the 
charges  of  Dunkirk  fell  far  short  of  the  sums  which  were 
wasted  at  court  in  vice  and  folly.  It  seemed  insupporta- 
ble that  a  sovereign,  profuse  beyond  example  in  all  that 
regarded  his  own  plecusures,  should  be  niggardly  in  all  that 
regarded  the  safety  and  honor  of  the  state. 

The  public  discontent  was  heightened  when  it  was 
found  that,  while  Dunkirk  was  abandoned  on  the  plea  of 
economy,  the  fortress  of  Tangier,  which  was  part  of  the 
dower  of  Queen  Catharine,  was  repaired  and  kept  up  at 
an  enormous  charge.  That  place  was  associated  with  no 
recollections  gratifying  to  the  national  pride.  It  could  in 
no  way  promote  the  national  interest.  It  involved  the 
country  in  an  inglorious,  unprofitable,  and  interminable 
war  with  tribes  of  half-savage  Mussulmans,  and  it  was 
situated  in  a  climate  singularly  unfavorable  to  the  health 
and  vigor  of  the  English  race. 
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Bat  the  mnrmars  excited  by  these  errors  \yere  faint 
when  compared  with  the  clamors  which  soon  broke  forth. 
The  government  engaged  in  war  with  the  United  Prov- 
inces. The  House  of  Commons  readily  voted  sums  un- 
exampled in  our  history ;  sums  exceeding  those  which 
had  supported  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Cromwell  at  the 
time  when  his  power  was  the  terror  of  all  the  world.  But 
such  was  the  extravagance,  dishonesty,  and  incapacity  of 
those  who  had  succeeded  to  his  authority,  that  this  lib- 
erality proved  worse  than  useless.  The  sycophants  of  the 
court,  ill  qualified  to  contend  against  the  great  men  who 
then  directed  the  arms  of  Holland,  against  such  a  states- 
man as  De  Witt,  and  such  a  commander  as  De  Ruyter, 
made  fortunes  rapidly,  while  the  sailors  mutinied  firom 
very  hunger,  while  the  dock-yards  were  unguarded,  while 
the  ships  were  leaky  and  without  rigging.  It  was  at 
length  determined  to  abandon  all  schemes  of  offensive 
war ;  and  it  soon  appeared  that  even  a  defensive  war  was 
a  task  too  hard  for  that  administration.  The  Dutch  fleet 
sailed  up  the  Thames,  and  burned  the  ships  of  war  which 
lay  at  Chatham.  It  was  said  that,  on  the  very  day  of 
that  great  humiliation,  the  king  fesLSted  with  the  ladies 
of  his  seraglio,  and  amused  himself  with  hunting  a  moth 
about  the  supper-room.  Then,  at  length,  tardy  justice 
was  done  to  the  memory  of  Oliver.  Every  where  men 
magnified  his  vedor,  genius,  and  patriotism.  Every  where 
it  was  remembered  how,  when  he  ruled,  all  foreign  pow- 
ers had  trembled  at  the  name  of  England ;  how  the  States- 
General,  now  so  haughly,  had  crouched  at  his  feet ;  and 
how,  when  it  was  known  that  he  was  no  more,  Amster- 
dam was  lighted  up  as  for  a  great  deliverance,  and  chil- 
dren ran  along  the  canals  shouting  for  joy  that  the  Devil 
was  dead.  Even  Royalists  exclaimed  that  the  state  could 
be  saved  only  by  calling  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  arms.  Soon  the  capital  began  to  feel  the  mis- 
eries of  a  blockade.  Fuel  was  scarcely  to  be  procured. 
Tilbury  Port,  the  place  where  Elizabeth  had,  with  manly 
spirit,  hurled  foul  scorn  at  Parma  and  Spain,  was  insult- 
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ed  by  the  invaders.  The  roar  of  foreign  guns  was  beard, 
for  the  first  and  last  time,  by  the  citizens  of  London.  In 
the  cc»uncil  it  was  seriously  proposed  that,  if  the  enemy 
advanced,  the  Tower  should  be  abandoned.  Great  mul* 
titudes  of  people  assembled  in  the  streets,  crying  out  that 
England  was  bought  and  sold.  The  houses  and  carriages 
of  the  ministers  were  attacked  by  the  populace ;  and  it 
seemed  Ukely  that  the  government  would  have  to  deal  at 
once  with  an  invasion  and  with  an  insurrection.  The 
extreme  danger,  it  is  true,  soon  passed  by.  A  treaty 
was  concluded,  very  different  firom  those  which  Oliver  hid 
been  in  the  habit  of  signing;  and  the  nation  was  once 
more  at  peace,  but  was  in  a  mood  scarcely  less  fierce  and 
suUen  than  in  the  days  of  ship-money. 

The  discontent  engendered  by  maladministration  was 
heightened  by  calamities  which  the  best  administration 
could  not  have  averted.  While  the  ignominious  war  with 
Holland  was  raging,  London  suffered  two  great  disasters, 
such  as  never,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  befell  one  city. 
A  pestilence,  surpassing  in  horror  any  that  during  three 
centuries  had  visited  the  island,  swept  away,  in  six  months, 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  human  beings ;  and  scarce- 
ly had  the  dead  cart  ceased  to  go  its  rounds,  when  a  fire, 
such  as  had  not  been  known  in  Europe  since  the  confla- 
gration of  Rome  under  Nero,  laid  in  ruins  the  whole  city, 
from  the  Tower  to  the  Temple,  and  from  the  river  to  the 
purlieus  of  Smithfield. 

Had  there  been  a  general  election  while  the  nation  was 
smarting  under  so  many  disgraces  and  misfortunes,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Roundheads  would  have  regained  as- 
cendency in  the  state ;  but  the  Parliament  was  still  the 
Cavalier  Parliament,  chosen  in  the  transport  of  loyalty 
which  had  followed  the  Restoration.  Nevertheless,  it  soon 
became  evident  that  no  English  Legislature,  however 
loyal,  would  now  consent  to  be  merely  what  the  Legisla 
ture  had  been  under  the  Tudors.  From  the  death  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  eve  of  the  civil  war,  the  Puritans,  who 
predominated  in  the  representative  body,  had  been  con 
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stantly,  by  a  dexterous  use  of  the  power  of  the  purse,  eu* 
oroaohing  on  the  provinoe  of  the  executive  goTemment.       j 
The   gentlemen  who,   after  the  Restoration,  filled   the 
Lower  House,  though  they  abhorred  the  Puritan  name, 
were  Well  pleased  to  inherit  the  fruits  of  the  Puritan  pol- 
icy.    They  were,  indeed,  most  willing  to  employ  the 
power  which  they  possessed  in  the  state  for  the  purpose 
of  making  their  king  mighty  and  honored,  both  at  home 
and  abroad ;  but  with  the  power  itself  they  were  resolved       | 
not  to  part.     The  great  English  Revolution  of  the  seven*       | 
teenth  century,  that  is  to  say,  the  transfer  of  the  supreme       | 
control  of  the  executive  administration  from  the  crown  to       | 
the  House  of  Commons,  was,  through  the  whole  long  ex-       | 
istence  of  this  Parliament,  proceeding  noiselessly,  but  rap*       ' 
idly  and  steadily.     Charles,  kept  poor  by  his  follies  and 
vices,  wanted  money.     The  Commons  alone  could  legally 
grant  him  money.     They  could  not  be  prevented  from 
putting  their  own  price  on  their  grants.     The  price  which 
they  put  on  their  grants  was  this,  that  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  interfere  with  every  one  of  the  king's  preroga- 
tives, to  wring  from  him  his  consent  to  laws  which  he  dis- 
liked, to  break  up  cabinets,  to  dictate  the  course  of  for- 
eign policy,  and  even  to  direct  the  administration  of  war. 
To  the  royal  office  and  the  royal  person  they  loudly  and       | 
sincerely  professed  the    strongest  attachment.     But  to 
Clarendon  they  owed  no  allegiance,  and  they  fell  on  him  as 
furiously  as  their  predecessors  had  fallen  on   Strafford. 
The  minister's  virtues  and  vices  alike  contributed  to  his 
ruin.     He  was  the  ostensible  head  of  the  administration, 
and  was  therefore  held  responsible  even  for  those   acts 
which  he  had  strongly,  but  vainly,  opposed  in  council. 
He  was  regarded  by  the  Puritans,  and  by  all  who  pitied 
them,  as  an  implacable  bigot,  a  second  Laud,  with  much 
more  than  Laud's  understanding.     He  had  on  all  occa- 
sions maintained  that  the  Act  of  Indemnity  ought  to  be 
strictly  observed ;  and  Una  part  of  his  conduct,  though 
highly  honorable  to  him,  made  him  hateftd  to  all  those 
Royalists  who  wished  to  repair  their  ruined  fortunes  by 
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suing  the  Roundheads  for  damages  and  mesne  profits. 
The  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  attributed  to  him  the  down- 
fall of  their  Church.  The  papists  of  Ireland  attributed  to 
him  the  loss  of  their  lands.  As  father  of  the  Duchess  of 
York,  he  had  an  obvious  motive  for  wishing  that  there 
might  be  a  barren  queen,  and  he  was  therefore  suspected 
of  having  purposely  recommended  one.  The  sale  of  Dun- 
kirk was  justiiy  imputed  to  him.  For  the  war  with  Hol- 
land he  was,  with  less  justice,  held  accountable.  His  hot 
temper;  his  arrogant  deportment;  thcf  indelicate  eager- 
ness with  which  he  grasped  at  riches;  the  ostentation 
with  which  he  squandered  them ;  his  picture  gallery,  filled 
with  master-pieces  of  Vandyke,  which  had  once  been  the 
property  of  ruined  Cavaliers ;  his  palace,  which  reared  its 
long  and  stately  front  right  opposite  to  the  humbler  resi- 
dence of  our  kings,  drew  on  him  much  deserved,  and  some 
undeserved,  censure.  When  the  Dutch  fleet  was  in  the 
Thames,  it  was  against  the  chancellor  that  the  rage  of 
the  populace  was  chiefly  directed.  His  windows  were 
broken,  the  trees  of  his  garden  cut  down,  and  a  gibbet  set 
up  before  his  door.  But  nowhere  was  he  more  detested 
than  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  unable  to  per- 
ceive that  the  time  was  fast  approaching  when  that  house, 
if  it  continued  to  exist  at  all,  must  be  supreme  in  the 
state  ;  when  the  management  of  that  house  would  be  the 
most  important  department  of  politics ;  and  when,  with- 
out the  help  of  men  possessing  the  ear  of  that  house,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  government.  He  ob- 
stinately persisted  in  considering  the  Parliament  as  a  body 
in  no  respect  diflering  from  the  Parliament  which  had  been 
sitting  when,  forty  years  before,  he  first  began  to  study 
law  at  the  Temple.  He  did  not  wish  to  deprive  the  Leg- 
islature of  those  po'^ers  which  were  inherent  in  it  by  the 
old  Constitution  of  the  realm ;  but  the  new  development 
of  those  powers,  though  a  development  natural,  inevitable, 
and  to  be  prevented  only  by  utterly  destroying  the  powers 
themselves,  disgusted  and  alarmed  him.  Nothing  would 
have  induced  him  to  put  the  great  seal  to  a  writ  for  rais- 
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ing  ship-money,  or  to  give  his  Toioe  in  council  for  com- 
mitting a  member  of  Parliament  to  the  Tower  on  account 
of  words  spoken  in  debate ;  but  when  the  Commons  be- 
gan to  inquire  in  what  manner  the  money  voted  for  the 
war  had  been  wasted,  and  to  examine  into  the  maladmin- 
istration of  the  navy,  he  flamed  with  indignation.  Such 
inquiry,  according  to  him,  was  out  of  their  province.  He 
admitted  that  the  House  was  a  most  loyal  assembly; 
that  it  had  done  good  service  to  the  crown ;  and  that  its 
intentions  were  excellent;  but,  both  in  public  and  in  the 
closet,  he  on  every  occasion  expressed  his  concern  that 
gentlemen  so  sincerely  attached  to  monarchy  should  un- 
advisedly encroach  on  the  prerogative  of  tiie  monarch. 
Widely  as  they  differed  in  spirit  from  the  members  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  they  yet,  he  said,  imitated  that  Parlia- 
ment in  meddling  with  matters  which  lay  beyond  the 
sphere  of  the  estates  of  the  realm,  and  which  were  subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  crown  alone.  The  country,  he 
maintained,  would  never  be  well  governed  till  the  knights 
of  shires  and  the  burgesses  were  content  to  be  what  their 
predecessors  had  been  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  All  the 
plans  which  men  more  observant  than  himself  of  the  signs 
of  that  time  proposed,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a 
good  understanding  between  the  court  and  the  Commons, 
he  disdainfully  rejected  as  crude  projects,  inconsistent  with 
the  old  polity  of  England.  Toward  the  young  orators, 
who  were  rising  to  distinction  and  authority  in  the  Lower 
House,  his  deportment  was  ungracious ;  and  he  succeeded 
in  making  them,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  his  deadly 
enemies.  Indeed,  one  of  his  most  serious  faults  was  an 
inordinate  contempt  for  youth,  and  this  contempt  was  the 
more  unjustifiable,  because  his  own  experience  in  English 
politics  was  by  no  means  proportioned  to  his  age ;  for  so 
great  a  part  of  his  life  had  been  passed  abroad,  that  he 
knew  less  of  the  world  in  which  he  found  himself  on  his 
return  than  many  who  might  have  been  his  sons. 

For  these  reasons  he  was  disliked  by  the  Commons ; 
for  very  different  reasons  he  was  equally  disliked  bv  the 
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oourt.  His  morals  as  well  as  his  politics  were  those  of 
an  earlier  generation.  Even  when  he  was  a  young  law 
student,  living  muoh  with  men  of  wit  and  pleasure,  his 
natural  gravity  and  his  religious  prinoij^es  had  to  a  great 
extent  preserved  him  from  the  oontagion  of  fashionable 
debauchery ;  and  he  was  by  no  means  likely,  in  advanced 
years  and  in  declining  health,  to  turn  libertine.  On  the 
vices  of  the  young  and  gay  he  looked  with  an  aversion 
almost  as  bitter  and  contemptuous  as  that  which  he  felt 
for  the  theological  errors  of  the  sectaries.  He  missed  no 
opportunity  of  showing  his  scorn  of  {he  mimics,  revelers, 
and  courtesans  who  crowded  the  palace ;  and  the  admo- 
nitions which  he  addressed  to  the  king  himself  were  very 
sharp,  and,  what  Charles  disliked  still  more,  very  long. 
Scarcely  any  voice  was  raised  in  favor  of  a  minister  loaded 
with  the  double  odium  of  faults  which  roused  the  fury  of 
the  people,  and  of  virtues  which  annoyed  and  importuned 
the  sovereign.  Southampton  was  no  more.  Ormond  per- 
formed the  duties  of  friendship  manfully  and  faithfully, 
but  in  vain.  The  chancellor  fell  with  a  great  ruin.  The 
king  took  the  seal  from  him ;  the  Commons  impeached 
him ;  his  head  was  not  safe ;  he  fled  from  the  country ; 
an  act  was  passed  which  doomed  him  to  perpetual  exile ; 
and  those  who  had  assailed  and  undermined  him  began  to 
struggle  for  the  fragments  of  his  power. 

The  sacrifice  of  Clarendon  in  some  degree  took  off  the 
edge  of  the  public  appetite  for  revenge  ;  yet  was  the  an- 
ger excited  by  the  profusion  and  negligence  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  by  the  miscarriages  of  the  late  war,  by  no 
means  extinguished.  The  counselors  of  Charles,  with 
the  fate  of  the  chancellor  before  their  eyes,  were  anxious 
for  their  own  safety.  They  accordingly  advised  their 
master  to  soothe  the  irritation  which  prevailed  both  in  the 
Parliament  and  throughout  the  country,  and,  for  that  end, 
to  take  a  step  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
house  of  Stuart,  and  which  was  worthy  of  the  prudence 
and  magnanimity  of  Oliver. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  at  which  the  history  of 
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the  great  English  Bevolution  begins  to  be  oomplicated 
with  the  history  of  foreign  polities.  The  power  of  Spain 
had,  daring  many  years,  been  deolining.  She  still,  it  is 
true,  held  in  Europe  the  Milanese  and  the  two  Sicilies, 
Belgium,  and  Franohe  Comt6.  In  America  her  domin- 
ions still  spread,  on  both  sides  of  the  equator,  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  torrid  zone.  But  this  great  body  had 
been  smitten  with  palsy,  and  was  not  only  incapable  of 
giving  molestation  to  other  states,  but  could  not,  without 
assistance,  repel  aggression.  France  was  now,  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  greatest  power  in  Europe.  Her  resources  have, 
since  those  days,  absolutely  increased,  but  have  not  in- 
creased so  fast  as  the  resources  of  England.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that,  a  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago,  the 
empire  of  Russia,  now  a  monarchy  of  the  first  class,  was 
as  entirely  out  of  the  system  of  European  politics  as  Abys- 
sinia or  Siam ;  that  the  house  of  Brandenburg  was  then 
hardly  more  powerful  than  the  house  of  Saxony ;  and 
that  the  republic  of  the  United  States  had  not  then  be- 
gun to  exist.  The  weight  of  Prance,  therefore,  though 
still  very  considerable,  has  relatively  diminished.  Her 
territory  was  not,  in  the  days  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
quite  so  extensive  as  at  present,  but  it  was  large,  com- 
pact, fertile,  well  placed  both  for  attack  and  for  defense, 
situated  in  a  happy  climate,  and  inhabited  by  a  brave, 
active,  and  ingenious  people.  The  state  implicitly  obeyed 
the  direction  of  a  single  mind.  The  great  fiefs  which, 
three  hundred  years  before,  had  been,  in  all  but  name,  in- 
dependent principalities,  had  been  annexed  to  the  crown. 
Only  a  few  old  men  could  remember  the  last  meeting  of 
the  States-General.  The  resistance  which  the  Hugue- 
nots, the  nobles,  and  the  Parliaments  had  offered  to  the 
kingly  power,  had  been  put  down  by  the  two  great  car- 
dinals who  had  ruled  the  nation  during  forty  years.  The 
government  was  now  a  despotism,  but,  at  least  in  its  deal- 
ings with  the  upper  classes,  a  mild  and  generous  despot- 
ism, tempered  by  courteous  manners  and  chivalrous  senti* 
ments.     The  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  sovereign  were, 
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for  that  age,  truly  formidable.  His  revenue,  raised,  it  is 
true,  by  a  severe  and  unequal  taxation  which  pressed 
heavily  on  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  far  exceeded  that  of 
any  other  potentate.  His  army,  excellently,  disciplined, 
and  commanded  by  the  greatest  generals  then  living,  al- 
ready consisted  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand men.  Such  an  array  of  regular  troops  had  not  been 
seen  in  Europe  since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Of  maritime  powers  France  was  not  the  fii)^t ;.  but,  though 
she  had  rivals  on  the  sea,  she  had  not  yet  a,  superior.  Such 
was  her  strength  during  the  last  forty  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  that  no  enemy  could  singly  ."^i^tand  her, 
and  that  two  great  coalitions,  in  which  h^lf  Christendom 
was  united  against  her,  failed  of  success^  I  *•  '^     i 

The  personal  qualities  of  the  French  king^j»^ded.to  the 
respect  inspired  by  the  power  and  importance r of. }j4s  king- 
dom. No  sovereign  has  ever  represented  the  ipajesty  of  a 
great  state  with  more  dignity  and  grace..  «^c  was  his 
own  prime  minister,  and  performed  the  dutie^.of  that 
arduous  situation  with  an  ability  and  an  industry. which 
could  not  be  reasonably  expected  from  one  who,  had  in  in- 
fancy succeeded  to  a  crown,  and  who  had  been  surxounded 
by  flatterers  before  he  could  speak.  He  had  shown,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  two  talents  invaluable  to  a  prince :  the 
talent  of  choosing  his  servants  well,  and  the  talent  of  ap- 
propriating to  himself  the  chief  part  of  the  credit  of  their 
acts.  In  his  dealings  with  foreign  powers  he  had  some 
generosity,  but  no  justice.  To  unhappy  allies  who  threw 
themselves  at  his  feet,  and  had  no  hope  but  in  his  com- 
passion, he  extended  his  protection  with  a  romantic  disin 
terestedness,  which  seemed  better  suited  to  a  knight-errant 
than  to  a  statesman ;  but  he  broke  through  the  most  sa- 
cred ties  of  public  faith  without  scruple  or  shame,  when- 
ever they  interfered  with  his  interest,  or  with,  what  he 
called  his  glory.  His  perfidy  and  violence,  however,  ex- 
cited less  enmity  than  the  insolence  with  which  he  con- 
stantly reminded  his  neighbors  of  his  own  greatness  and 
of  their  littleness.     He  did  not  at  this  time  profess  the 
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austere  devotion  which,  at  a  later  period,  gave  to  his 
oourt  the  aspect  of  a  monastery.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  as  licentious,  though  by  no  means  as  frivolous  and 
indolent,  as  his  brother  of  England.  But  he  was  a  sin- 
cere Roman  Catholic ;  and  both  his  conscience  and  his 
vanity  impelled  him  to  use  his  power  for  the  defense  and 
propagation  of  the  Ixue  faith,  after  the  example  of  his  re- 
nowned predecessors,  Clevis,  Charlemagne,  and  St.  Louis. 

Our  ancestors  naturally  looked  with  serious  alarm  on 
the  growing  power  of  France.  This  feeling,  in  itself  per- 
fectly reasonable,  was  mingled  with  other  feelings  less 
praiseworthy.  France  was  our  old  enemy.  It  was  against 
France  that  the  most  glorious  battles  recorded  in  our  an- 
nals had  been  fought.  The  conquest  of  France  had  been 
twice  effected  by  the  Plantagenets.  The  loss  of  France 
had  been  long  remembered  as  a  great  national  disaster. 
The  title  of  King  of  France  was  still  borne  by  our  sover- 
eigns. The  lilies  of  France  still  appeared  mingled  with 
our  own  lions,  on  the  shield. of  the  house  of  Stuart.  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  dread  inspired  by  Spain  had 
suspended  the  animosity  of  which  France  had  anciently 
been  the  object;  but  the  dread  inspired  by  Spain  had 
given  place  to  contemptuous  compassion,  and  France  was 
again  regarded  as  our  national  foe.  The  sale  of  Dunkirk 
to  France  had  been  the  most  generally  unpopular  act  of 
the  restored  king.  Attachment  to  France  had  been  promi- 
nent among  the  crimes  imputed  by  the  Commons  to  Clar- 
endon. Even  in  trifles  the  public  feeling  showed  itself. 
When  a.  brawl  took  place  in  the  streets  of  Westminster 
between  the  retinues  of  the  French  and  Spanish  embas- 
sies, the  populace,  though  forcibly  prevented  from  inter- 
fering, had  given  unequivocal  proo&  that  the  old  antipathy 
was  not  extinct. 

France  and  Spain  were  now  engaged  in  a  more  serious 
contest.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  policy  of  Louis 
throughout  his  life  was  to  extend  his  dominions  toward 
the  Rhine.  For  this  end  he  had  engaged  in  war  with 
Spain,  and  he  was  now  in  the  full  career  of  conquest 
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The  United  Provinces  saw  with  anxiety  the  progress  oi 
his  arms.  That  renowned  federation  had  reached  the 
height  of  power,  prosperity,  and  glory.  The  Batavian 
territory,  conquered  from  the  waves,  and  defended  against 
them  by  human  art,  was  in  extent  little  superior  to  the 
principality  of  Wales.  Bat  all  that  narrow  space  was  a 
busy  and  populous  hive,  in  which  new  wealth  was  every 
day  created,  and  in  which  vast  masses  of  old  wealth  were 
hoarded.  The  aspect  of  Holland,  the  rich  cultivation,  the 
innumerable  canals,  the  ever-whirling  millsi  the  endless 
fleets  of  barges,  the  quick  succession  of  great  towns,  the 
ports  bristling  with  thousands  of  masts,  the  large  and 
stately  mansions,  the  trim  villas,  the  richly-furnished 
apartments,  the  picture  galleries,  the  summer  houses,  the 
tulip  beds,  produced  on  English  travelers  in  that  age  an 
effect  similar  to  the  effect  which  the  first  sight  of  England 
now  produces  on  a  Norwegian  or  a  Canadian.  The 
States-General  had  been  compelled  to  humble  themselves 
before  Cromwell;  but  after  the  Restoration  they  had 
taken  their  revenge,  had  waged  war  with  success  against 
Charles,  and  had  concluded  peace  on  honorable  terms. 
Rich,  however,  as  the  republic  was,  and  highly  considered 
in  Europe,  she  was  no  match  for  the  power  of  Louis. 
She  apprehended,  not  without  good  cause,  that  his  king- 
dom might  soon  be  extended  to  her  frontiers;  and  she 
might  well  dread  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  monarch  so 
great,  so  ambitious,  and  so  unscrupulous.  Yet  it  was 
not  easy  to  devise  any  expedient  which  might  avert  the 
danger.  The  Dutch  alone  could  not  turn  the  scale  against 
France.  On  the  side  of  the  Rhine  no  help  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. Several  German  princes  had  been  gained  by 
Louis,  and  the  emperor  himself  was  embarrassed  by  the 
discontents  of  Hungary.  England  was  separated  from 
the  United  Provinces  by  the  recollection  of  cruel  injuries 
recently  inflicted  and  endured ;  and  her  policy  had,  since 
the  Restoration,  been  so  devoid  of  wisdom  and  spirit,  that 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  expect  from  her  any  valuable 
assistance. 
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But  the  fate  of  Clarendon  and  the  growing  ill-humor 
if  the  Parliament  determined  the  adviaers  of  Charles  to 
adopt  on  a  sudden  a  policy  which  amazed  and  delighted 
the  nation. 

The  English  resident  at  Brussels,  Sir  William  Temple, 
one  of  the  most  expert  diplomatists  and  most  pleasing 
writers  of  the  age,  had  already  represented  to  his  court 
that  it  was  both  desirable  and  practicable  to  enter  into 
engagements  with  the  States-General  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  progress  of  France.  For  a  time  his  sug- 
gestions had  been  slighted,  but  it  was  now  thought  ex- 
pedient to  act  on  them.  He  was  commissioned  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  States-Oeneral.  He  proceeded  to  the 
Hague,  and  soon  came  to  an  ilnderstanding  with  John  De 
Witt,  then  the  chief  minister  of  Holland.  Sweden,  small 
as  her  resources  were,  had,  forty  years  before,  been  raised 
by  the  genius  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  to  a  high  rank  among 
European  powers,  and  had  not  yet  descended  to  her  natu- 
ral position.  She  was  induced  to  join  on  this  occasion 
with  England  and  the  States.  Thus  was  formed  that 
coalition  known  as  the  Triple  Alliance.  Louis  showed 
signs  of  vexation  and  resentment,  but  did  not  think  it 
politic  to  draw  on  himself  the  hostility  of  such  a  confed- 
eracy in  addition  to  that  of  Spain.  He  consented,  there- 
to, to  relinquish  a  large  part  of  the  territory  which  his 
armies  had  occupied.  Peace  was  restored  to  Europe ; 
cmd  the  English  government,  lately  an  object  of  general 
contempt,  was,  during  a  few  months,  regarded  by  foreign 
powers  with  respect  scarcely  less  than  that  which  the  Pro- 
tector had  inspired. 

At  home  the  Triple  Alliance  was  popular  in  the  highest 
degree.  It  gratified  alike  national  animosity  and  national 
pride.  It  put  a  limit  to  the  encroachments  of  a  powerful 
and  ambitious  neighbor.  It  bound  the  leading  Protestant 
states  together  in  close  union.  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads 
rejoiced  in  common ;  but  the  joy  of  the  Houndhead  was 
even  greater  than  that  of  the  Cavalier,  for  England  had 
now  allied  herself  strictly  with  a  country  republican  in 
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government  and  Presbyterian  in  religion,  against  a  coun- 
try ruled  by  an  arbitrary  prince  and  attached  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church.  The  House  of  Commons  loudly 
applauded  the  treaty,  and  some  unoourtly  grumblers  de- 
scribed it  as  the  only  good  thing  that  had  been  done  since 
the  king  came  in. 

The  king,  however,  oared  little  for  the  approbation  of 
his  Parliament  or  of  his  people.  The  Triple  Alliance  he 
regarded  merely  as  a  temporary  expedient  for  quieting 
discontents  which  had  seemed  likely  to  become  serious. 
The  independence,  the  safety,  the  dignity  of  the  nation 
over  which  he  presided  were  nothing  to  him.  He  had  be- 
gun to  find  constitutional  restraints  galling.  Already  had 
been  formed  in  the  Parliament  a  strong  connection  known 
by  the  name  of  the  country  party.  That  party  included 
all  the  public  men  who  leaned  toward  Puritanism  and  Re- 
publicanism, and  many  who,  though  attached  to  the  Es- 
tablished Church  and  to  hereditary  monarchy,  had  been 
driven  into  opposition  by  dread  of  popery,  by  dread  of 
France,  and  by  disgust  at  the  extravagance,  dissoluteness, 
and  faithlessness  of  the  court.  The  power  of  this  band 
of  politicians  was  constantly  growing.  Every  year  some 
of  those  members  who  had  been  returned  to  Parliament 
during  the  loyal  excitement  of  1661  dropped  off,  and  the 
vacant  seats  were  generally  filled  by  persons  less  tracta- 
ble. Charles  did  not  think  himself  a  king  while  an  as- 
sembly of  subjects  could  call  for  his  accounts  before  pay- 
ing his  debts,  and  could  insist  on  knowing  which  of  his 
mistresses  or  boon  companions  had  intercepted  the  money 
destined  for  the  equipping  and  manning  of  the  fleet. 
Though  not  very  studious  of  fame,  he  was  galled  by  the 
taunts  which  were  sometimes  uttered  in  the  discussions 
of  the  Commons,  and  on  one  occasion  attempted  to  restrain 
the  freedom  of  speech  by  disgraceful  means.  Sir  John 
Coventry,  a  country  gentleman,  had,  in  debate,  sneered  at 
the  profligacy  of  the  court.  In  any  former  reign  he  would 
probably  have  been  called  before  the  Privy  Council  and 
committed  to  the  Tower.     A  different  course  was  now 
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takon.  A  gang  of  btdlies  was  secretly  sent  to  slit  the 
nose  of  the  offender.  This  ignoble  revenge,  instead  of 
quelling  the  spirit  of  opposition,  raised  such  a  tempest, 
that  the  king  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  cruel  hu- 
miliation of  passing  an  act  which  attainted  the  instru- 
ments of  his  revenge,  and  which  took  from  him  the  pow- 
er of  pardoning  them. 

But,  impatient  as  he  was  of  constitutional  restraints, 
Bow  was  he  to  emancipate  himself  from  them?  He  could 
make  himself  despotic  only  by  the  help  of  a  great  standing 
army,  and  such  an  army  was  not  in  existence.  His  rev- 
enues did  indeed  enable  him  to  keep  up  some  regular  troops ; 
but  these  troops,  though  numerous  enough  to  excite  great 
jealousy  and  apprehension  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
in  the  country,  were  scarcely  numerous  enough  to  pro- 
tect Whitehall  and  the  Tower  against  a  rising  of  the  mob 
of  London.  Such  risings  were,  indeed,  to  be  dreaded,  for 
it  was  calculated  that  in  the  capital  and  its  suburbs  dwelt 
not  less  than  twenty  thousand  of  Oliver's  old  troops. 

Since  the  king  was  bent  on  emancipating  himself  from 
the  control  of  Parliament,  and  since,  in  such  an  enter- 
prise, he  could  not  hope  for  effectual  aid  at  home,  it  fol- 
lowed that  he  must  look  for  it  abroad.  The  power  and 
wealth  of  the  King  of  France  might  be  equal  to  the  ar- 
duous task  of  establishing  absolute  monarchy  in  England. 
Such  an  ally  would  undoubtedly  expect  substantial  proofs 
of  gratitude  for  such  a  service.  Charles  must  descend 
to  the  rank  of  a  great  vassal,  and  must  make  peace  and 
war  according  to  the  directions  of  the  government  which 
protected  him.  His  relation  to  Louis  would  closely  re- 
semble that  in  which  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore  and  the  King 
of  Oude  now  stand  to  the  British  government.  Those 
princes  are  bound  to  aid  the  East  India  Company  in  all 
hostilities,  defensive  and  offensive,  and  to  have  no  diplo- 
matic relations  but  such  as  the  East  India  Company  shall 
sanction.  The  Company,  in  return,  guaranties  them 
against  insurrection.  As  long  as  they  faithfully  discharge 
their  obligations  to  the  paramount  power,  they  are  per- 
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mitted  to  dispose  of  large  reyenues,  to  fill  their  palaceb 
with  beautiful  women,  to  besot  themselves  in  the  com- 
pany of  their  favorite  revelers,  and  to  oppress  with  impu- 
nity any  subject  who  may  incur  their  di^leasure.  Such 
a  life  would  be  insupportable  to  a  man  of  high  spirit  and 
powerful  understanding;  but  to  Charles,  sensual,  indo- 
lent, unequal  to  any  strong  intellectual  exertion,  and  des- 
titute alike  of  all  patriotism  and  of  all  sense  of  personal 
dignity,  the  prospect  had  nothing  unpleasing. 

That  the  Duke  of  York  should  have  concurred  in  the 
design  of  degrading  that  crown  which  it  was  probable  that 
he  would  himself  one  day  wear,  may  seem  more  extraor- 
dinary ;  for  his  nature  was  haughty  and  imperious,  and, 
indeed,  he  continued  to  the  very  last  to  show,  by  occa- 
sional starts  .and  struggles,  his  impatience  of  the  French 
yoke.  But  he  was  almost  as  much  debased  by  supersti- 
tion as  his  brother  by  indolence  and  vice.  James  was 
now  a  Roman  Catholic.  Religious  bigotry  had  become 
the  dominant  sentiment  of  his  narrow  and  stubborn  mind, 
and  had  so  mingled  itself  with  his  love  of  rule,  that  the 
two  passions  could  hardly  be  distinguished  £rom  each  oth- 
er. It  seemed  highly  improbable  that,  without  foreign 
aid,  he  would  obtain  ascendency  or  even  toleration  for  his 
own  faith ;  and  he  was  in  a  temper  to  see  nothing  hu- 
miliating in  any  step,  however  unprincely  or  unmanly, 
which  might  promote  the  interests  of  the  true  Church. 

A  negotiation  was  opened  which  lasted  during  several 
months.  The  chief  agent  between  the  English  and  French 
courts  was  the  beautiful,  graceful,  and  intelligent  Hen- 
rietta, duchess  of  Orleans,  sister  of  Charles,  sister-in-law 
of  Louis,  and  a  favorite  with  both.  The  King  of  En- 
gland offered  to  declare  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  to  dis- 
solve the  Triple  Alliance,  and  to  join  with  France  against 
Holland,  if  France  would  engage  to  lend  him  such  mili- 
tary and  pecuniary  aid  as  might  make  him  independent 
of  his  Parliament.  Louis  at  first  affected  to  receive  these 
propositions  coolly,  and  at  length  agreed  to  them  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  is  conferring  a  great  favor ;  but,  in 
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truth,  the  course  which  he  had  resolved  to  take  was  one 
by  which  he  might  gain  and  could  not  lose. 

It  seems  certain  that  he  nover  seriously  thought  of  es- 
tablishing despotism  and  popery  in  England  by  force  of 
arms.  He  must  have  been  aware  that  such  an  enterprise 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  arduous  and  hazardous ; 
that  it  would  task  to  the  utmost  all  the  energies  of  France 
during  many  years,  and  that  it  would  be  altogether  in- 
compatible with  more  promising  schemes  of  aggrandize- 
ment, which  were  dear  to  his  heart.  He  would,  indeed, 
willingly  have  acquired  the  merit  and  the  glory  of  doing 
a  great  service  on  reasonable  terms  to  the  Church  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  But  he  was  little  disposed  to 
imitate  his  ancestors,  who,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  had  led  the  flower  of  French  chivalry  to  die  in 
Syria  and  Egypt ;  and  he  well  knew  that  a  crusade  against 
Protestantism  in  Great  Britain  would  not  be  less  perilous 
than  the  expeditions  in  which  the  armies  of  Louis  the 
Seventh  and  of  Louis  the  Ninth  had  perished.  He  had 
no  motive  for  wishing  the  Stuarts  to  be  absolute.  He  did 
not  regard  the  English  Constitution  with  feelings  at  all 
resembling  those  which  have  in  later  times  induced  princes 
to  make  war  on  the  free  institutions  of  neighboring  na- 
tions. At  present,  a  great  party  zealous  for  popular  gov- 
ernment has  ramifications  in  every  civilized  country.  Any 
important  advantage  gained  any  where  by  that  party  is 
almost  certain  to  be  the  signal  for  general  commotion.  It 
is  not  wonderful  that  governments  threatened  by  a  com- 
mon danger  should  combine  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  in- 
surance ;  but  in  the  seventeenth  century  no  such  danger 
existed.  Between  the  public  mind  of  England  and  the 
public  mind  of  France  there  was  a  great  gulf.  Our  in- 
stitutions and  our  factions  were  as  little  understood  at 
Paris  as  at  Constantinople.  It  may  be  doubted  whethgr 
any  one  of  the  forty  members  of  the  French  Academy  had 
an  English  volume  in  bis  library  or  knew  Shakspeare, 
Jonson,  or  Butler  even  by  name.  A  few  Huguenots,  who 
had  inherited  the  mutinous  spirit  of  their  ancestors,  might 
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perhaps  have  a  fellow  feeling  witli  their  brethren  in  the 
faith,  the  English  Roundheads ;  but  the  Hnguenots  had 
ceased  to  be  formidable.  The  French,  as  a  body,  attached 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  proud  of  the  greatness  of  their 
king  and  of  their  own  loyalty,  looked  on  our  struggles 
against  popery  and  arbitrary  power  not  only  without  ad- 
miration or  sympathy,  but  with  strong  disapprobation  and 
disgust.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  great  error  to  ascribe 
the  conduct  of  Louis  to  apprehensions  at  all  resembling 
those  which,  in  our  age,  induced  the  Holy  Alliance  to  in- 
terfere in  the  internal  government  of  Naples  and  Spain. 
Nevertheless,  the  propositions  made  by  the  court  of 
Whitehall  were  most  welcome  to  him.  He  already  med- 
itated gigantic  designs,  which  were  destined  to  keep  Eu- 
rope in  constant  fermentation  during  more  than  forty 
years.  He  wished  to  humble  the  United  Provinces,  and 
to  annex  Belgium,  Franche  Comte,  and  Lorraine  to  his 
dominions.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  King  of  Spain  was 
a  sickly  child.  It  was  likely  that  he  would  die  without 
issue.  His  eldest  sister  was  Queen  of  France.  A  day 
would  almost  certainly  come,  and  might  come  very  soon, 
when  the  house  of  Bourbon  might  lay  claim  to  that  vast 
empire  on  which  the  sun  never  set.  The  union  of  two 
great  monarchies  under  one  head  would  doubtless  be  op- 
posed by  a  Continental  coalition ;  but  for  any  Continent- 
al coalition  France,  single  handed,  was  a  match.  England 
could  turn  the  scale.  On  the  course  which,  in  such  a  cri- 
sis, England  might  pursue,  the  destinies  of  the  world  would 
depend;  and  it  was  notorious  that  the  English  Parlia- 
ment and  nation  were  strongly  attached  to  the  policy 
which  had  dictated  the  Triple  Alliance.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, could  be  more  gratifying  to  Louis  than  to  learn  that 
■the  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart  needed  his  help,  and 
were  willing  to  purchase  that  help  by  unbounded  subserv- 
jency.  He  determined  to  profit  by  the  opportunity,  and 
daid  down  for  himself  a  plan  to  which,  without  deviation, 
.he  adhered,  till  the  Revolution  of  1688  disconcerted  all 
'his  politics.     He  professed  himself  desirous  to  promote 
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the  designs  of  the  Englirii  ooml  He  promised  large  ail 
He  firom  time  to  time  doled  oat  snch  aid  as  might  serve 
to  keep  hope  alive,  and  as  he  could  wiliiont  risk  or  inoon- 
venienoe  q»ure.  In  this  way,  at  an  expense  very  much 
less  than  that  which  he  incurred  in  building  and  decorating 
Versailles  or  Marli,  he  succeeded  in  making  England,  dur- 
ing nearly  twenty  years,  almost  as  insignificant  a  member 
of  the  political  system  of  Europe  as  the  republic  of  San 
Marino. 

His  object  was  not  to  destroy  our  Constitution,  but  to 
keep  the  various  elements  of  which  it  was  composed  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  conflict,  and  to  set  irreconc^able  en- 
mity between  those  who  had  the  power  of  the  purse  and 
those  who  had  the  power  of  the  sword.  With  this  view 
he  bribed  and  stimulated  both  parties  in  turn,  pensioned 
at  once  the  ministers  of  the  crown  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
Opposition,  encouraged  the  court  to  withstand  the  seditious 
encroachments  of  the  ParUam^it,  and  conveyed  to  the  Par- 
liament intimations  of  the  arbitrary  Resigns  of  the  court. 

One  of  the  devices  to  which  he  resorted  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  an  ascendency  in  the  English  counsels  de- 
serves especial  notice.  Charles,  though  incapable  of  love 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  was  the  slave  of  any 
woman  whose  person  excited  his  desires,  and  whose  airs 
and  prattle  amused  his  leisure.  Indeed,  a  husband  would 
be  justly  derided  who  should  bear  from  a  wife  of  exalted 
rank  and  spotless  virtue  one  half  of  what  the  King  of  En- 
gland bore  firom  concubines  who,  while  they  owed  every 
thing  to  his  bounty,  caressed  his  courtiers  almost  before 
his  face.  He  had  patiently  endured  the  termagant  pas- 
sions of  Barbara  Palmer  and  the  pert  vivacity  of  Eleanor 
Gwynn.  Louis  thought  that  the  most  useful  envoy  who 
cotdd  be  sent  to  London  would  be  a  handsome,  licentious, 
and  crafiy  Frenchwoman.  Such  a  woman  was  Louisa,  a 
lady  of  tiie  house  of  Querouaille,  whom-  our  rude  ances- 
tors called  Madam  Carwell.  She  was  soon  triumphant 
over  all  her  rivals,  was  created  Duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
was  loaded  with  wealth,  and  obtained  a  dominicm  which 
ended  only  with  the  life  of  Charles. 
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The  meet  important  conditioiis  of  the  alliance  between 
the  crowns  were  digested  into  a  secret  treaty,  which  was 
signed  at  Dover  in  May,  1670,  just  ten  years  after  the 
day  on  which  Charles  had  landed  at  that  very  port  amid 
the  acclamations  and  joyful  tears  of  a  too  confiding  people. 

By  this  treaty  Charles  bound  himself  to  make  public 
profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  to  join  his  arms 
to  those  of  Louis  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  power 
of  the  United  Provinces,  and  to  employ  the  whole  strength 
of  England,  by  land  and  sea,  in  support  of  the  rights  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon  to  the  vast  monarchy  of  Spain. 
Louis,  on  the  other  hand,  engaged  to  pay  a  large  subsidy, 
and  promised  that,  if  any  insurrection  should  break  out  in 
England,  he  would  send  an  army  at  his  own  charge  to 
support  his  ally. 

This  compact  was  made  with  gloomy  auspices.  Six 
weeks  after  it  had  been  signed  and  sealed,  the  charming 
princess,  whose  influence  over  her  brother  and  brother-in- 
law  had  been  so  pernicious  to  her  country,  was  no  more. 
Her  death  gave  rise  to  horrible  suspicions,  which  for  a  mo- 
ment seemed  likely  to  interrupt  the  newly-formed  friend- 
ship between  the  houses  of  Stuart  and  Bourbon ;  but  in  a 
short  time  fresh  assurances  of  undiminished  good- will  were 
exchanged  between  the  confederates. 

The  Duke  of  York,  too  dull  to  apprehend  danger,  or 
too  fanatical  to  care  about  it,  was  impatient  to  see  the 
article  touching  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  carried  into 
immediate  execution ;  but  Louis  had  the  wisdom  to  per- 
ceive that,  if  this  course  were  taken,  there  would  be  such 
an  explosion  in  England  as  would  probably  frustrate  those 
parts  of  the  plan  which  he  had  most  at  heart.  It  was 
therefore  determined  that  Charles  should  still  call  himself 
a  Protestant,  and  should  still,  at  high  festivals,  receive 
the  sacrament  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of 
England.  His  more  scrupulous  brother  ceased  to  ap- 
pear in  the  royal  chapel. 

About  this  time  died  the  Duchess  of  York,  daughter 
of  the  banished  Earl  of  Clarendon.     She  had  been,  during 
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some  years,  a  oonoealed  Roman  Catholic.  She  left  two 
daoghters,  Mary  and  Anne,  afterward  snocessively  queens 
of  Great  Britain.  They  were  bred  Protestants  by  the  pos- 
itive command  of  the  king,  who  knew  that  it  would  be 
▼ain  for  him  to  profess  himself  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  if  children  who  seemed  likely  to  inherit  his 
crown  were,  by  his  permission,  brought  up  as  members 
of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  principal  servants  of  the  crown  at  this  time  were 
men  whose  names  have  justly  acquired  an  unenviable  no- 
toriety. We  must  take  heed,  however,  that  we  do  not 
load  their  memory  with  infamy  which  of  right  belongs  to 
their  master.  For  the  treaty  of  Dover  the  king  himself 
is  chiefly  answerable.  He  held  conferences  on  it  with  the 
French  agents ;  he  wrote  many  letters  concerning  it  with 
his  own  hand ;  he  was  the  person  who  first  suggested  the 
most  disgraceful  articles  which  it  contained ;  and  he  care- 
fully concealed  some  of  those  articles  from  the  majority 
of  his  cabinet,  or,  as  it  was  popularly  called,  his  cabal. 

Few  things  in  our  history  ai;^  more  curious  than  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  power  now  possessed  by  the  cab- 
inet. From  an  early  period  the  kings  of  England  had 
been  assisted  by  a  privy  council,  to  which  the  law  assign- 
ed many  important  functions  and  duties.  During  sev- 
eral centuries  this  body  deliberated  on  the  gravest  and 
most  delicate  affairs  of  state ;  but  by  degrees  its  charac- 
ter changed.  It  became  too  large  for  dispatch  and  se- 
crecy. The  rank  of  privy  counselor  was  often  bestowed 
as  an  honorary  distinction  on  persons  to  whom  nothing 
was  confided,  and  whose  opinion  was  never  asked.  The 
sovereign,  on  the  most  important  occasions,  resorted  for 
advice  to  a  small  knot  of  leading  ministers.  The  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  this  course  were  early 
pointed  out  by  Bacon,  with  his  usual  judgment  and  sa- 
gacity, but  it  was  not  till  after  the  Restoration  that  the 
interior  council  began  to  attract  general  notice.  During 
many  years  old-fashioned  politicians  continued  to  regard 
the  cabinet  as  an  unconstitutional  and  dangerous  board 
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Nevertheless,  it  oonstantly  became  more  and  more  im- 
portant. It  at  length  drew  to  itself  the  chief  exeoutiTe 
power,  and  has  now  been  regarded,  during  several  gener* 
ations,  as  an  essential  part  of  our  polity.  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  it  still  continues  to  be  altogether  unknown  to  the 
law.  The  names  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
compose  it  are  never  officially  announced  to  the  public. 
No  record  is  kept  of  its  meetings  and  resolutions,  nor  has  its 
existence  ever  been  recogniised  by  any  act  of  Parliament. 

It  happened  by  a  whimsical  coincidence  that,  in  1671, 
the  cabinet  consisted  of  five  persons,  the  initial  letters  of 
whose  names  made  up  the  word  Cabal :  Clifford,  Arling- 
ton, Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  Lauderdale. 

Sir  Thonms  Clifford  was  a  Commissioner  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Of  the  members  of  the  Cabal  he  was  tho 
most  respectable ;  for,  with  a  fiery  and  imperious  temper, 
he  had  a  strong  though  a  lamentably  perverted  sense  of 
duty  and  honor. 

Henry  Beimet,  Lord^  Arlington,  then  Secretary  oi 
State,  had,  since  he  came  to  manhood,  resided  principally 
on  the  Continent,  and  had  learned  that  cosmopolitan  in- 
difference to  constitutions  and  religions  which  is  often  ob- 
servable in  persons  whose  life  has  been  passed  in  vagrant 
diplomacy.  If  there  was  any  form  of  government  which 
he  liked,  it  was  that  of  France ;  if  there  was  any  church 
for  w}uch  he  felt  a  preference,  it  was  that  of  Rome.  He 
had  some  talent  for  conversation,  and  some  talent,  also, 
for  transacting  the  ordinary  business  of  office.  He  had 
learned,  during  a  life  passed  in  traveling  and  negotiating, 
the  art  of  accommodating  his  language  and  deportment  to 
the  society  in  which  he  found  himself.  His  vivacity  in 
the  closet  amused  the  king ;  his  gravity  in  debates  and 
conferences  imposed  on  the  public ;  and  he  bad  succeeded 
in  attaching  to  himself,  partly  by  services  and  partly  bv 
hopes,  a  considerable  number  of  personal  retainers. 

Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  Lauderdale  were  men  in 
whom  the  immorality  which  was  epidemic  among  the 
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politioians  of  that  age  appeared  in  its  most  malignant 
type^  but  variously  modified  by  great  diversities  of  tem- 
per and  understanding.  Buckingham  was  a  sated  man 
of  pleasure,  who  had  turned  to  ambition  as  to  a  pastime. 
As  he  had  tried  to  amuse  himself  with  architecture  and 
music,  with  writing  farces  and  with  seeking  for  the  phi- 
losopher's stone,  so  he  now  tried  to  amuse  himself  with  a 
secret  negotiation  and  a  Dutch  war.  He  had  alreadyi 
rather  from  fickleness  and  love  of  novelty  than  from  any 
deep  design,  been  faithless  to  every  party.  At  one  time 
be  had  ranked  among  the  Cavaliers.  At  another  time 
warrants  had  been  out  against  him  for  maintaining  a 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  remains  of  the  Re- 
publican party  in  the  city.  He  was  now  again  a  court- 
ier, and  was  eager  to  win  the  favor  of  the  king  by  serv- 
ices from  which  the  most  illustrious  of  those  who  had 
fought  and  suffered  for  the  royal  house  would  have  recoil 
ed  with  horror. 

Ashley,  with  a  far  stronger  head,  and  with  a  far  fiercer 
and  more  earnest  ambition,  had  been  equally  versatile ; 
but  Ashley's  versatility  was  the  effect,  not  of  levity,  but 
of  deliberate  selfishness.  He  had  served  and  betrayed  a 
succession  of  governments;  but  he  had  timed  all  his 
treacheries  so  well  that,  through  all  revolutions,  his  for- 
tunes had  constantly  been  rising.  The  multitude,  struck 
with  admiration  by  a  prosperity  which,  while  every  thing 
else  was  constantly  changing,  remained  unchangeable,  at- 
tributed to  him  a  prescience  almost  miraculous,  and  liken- 
ed him  to  the  Hebrew  statesman  of  whom  it  is  written 
that  his  counsel  was  as  if  a  man  had  inquired  of  the  ora- 
de  of  God. 

Lauderdale,  loud  and  coarse  both  in  mirth  and  anger, 
was  perhaps,  under  the  outward  show  of  boisterous  frank- 
ness, the  most  dishonest  man  in  the  whole  cabal.  He 
had  been  conspicuous  among  the  Scotch  iosurgents  of 
1638,  and  zealous  for  the  Covenant.  He  was  accused 
of  having  been  deeply  concerned  in  the  sale  of  Charles 
the  First  to  the  English. Parliament,  and  was  therefore} 
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in  the  estimation  of  good  Cavaliers,  a  traitor,  if  possible, 
of  a  worse  description  than  those  who  had  sat  in  the  High 
Court  of  Justice.  He  often  tcdked  with  noisy  jocularity 
of  the  days  when  he  was  a  canter  and  a  rebel.  He  was 
now  the  chief  instrument  employed  by  the  court  in  the 
work  of  forcing  episcopacy  on  his  reluctant  countrymen ; 
nor  did  he,  in  that  cause,  shrink  from  the  unsparing  use 
of  the  sword,  the  halter,  and  the  boot.  Yet  those  who 
knew  him  knew  that  thirty  years  had  made  no  change  in 
his  real  sentiments ;  that  he  still  hated  the  memory  of 
Charles  the  First,  and  that  he  still  preferred  the  Presby- 
terian form  of  church  government  to  every  other. 

Unscrupulous  as  Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  Lauderdale 
were,  it  was  not  thought  safe  to  intrust  to  them  the  king's 
intention  of  declaring  himself  a  Roman  Catholic.  A  false 
treaty,  in  which  the  article  concerning  religion  was  omit- 
ted, was  shown  to  them.  The  names  and  seals  of  Clifford 
and  Arlington  are  af&xed  to  the  genuine  treaty.  Both 
these  statesmen  had  a  partiality  for  the  old  Church,  a 
partiality  which  the  brave  and  vehement  Clifford  in  no 
long  time  manfully  avowed,  but  which  the  colder  and 
meaner  Arlington  concealed,  till  the  near  approach  of 
death  scared  him  into  sincerity.  The  three  other  cabinet 
ministers,  however,  were  not  men  to  be  easily  kept  in  the 
dark,  and  probably  suspected  more  than  was  distinctly 
avowed  to  them.  They  were  certainly  privy  to  all  the 
political  engagements  contracted  with  France,  and  were 
not  ashamed  to  receive  large  gratifications  from  Louis. 

The  first  object  of  Charles  was  to  obtain  from  the  Com- 
mons supplies  which  might  be  employed  in  executing  the 
secret  treaty.  The  Cabal,  holding  power  at  a  time  when 
our  government  was  in  a  state  of  transition,  united  in  it- 
self two  different  kinds  of  vices,  belonging  to  two  different 
ages  and  to  two  different  systems.  As  those  five  evil 
counselors  were  among  the  last  English  statesmen  who 
seriously  thought  of  destroying  the  Parliament,  so  they 
were  the  first  English  statesmen  who  attempted  extens- 
ively to  corrupt  it.     We  find  in  their  poUoy  at  once  the 
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latest  trace  of  the  Thorough  of  Strafford,  and  the  earliest 
trace  of  the  methodical  bribery  which  was  afterward  prac- 
ticed by  Walpole.  They  soon  pei^eived,  however,  that, 
though  the  House  of  Commons  was  chiefly  composed  of 
Cavaliers,  and  though  places  and  French  gold  bad  been 
lavished  on  the  members,  there  was  no  chance  that  even 
the  least  odious  part  of  the  scheme  arranged  at  Dover 
would  be  supported  by  a  majority.  It  was  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  jBraud.  The  king  accordingly  professed 
great  zeal  for  the  principles  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and 
pretended  that,  in  order  to  hold  the  ambition  of  France  in 
check,  it  would  be  necessary  to  augment  the  fleet.  The 
Commons  fell  into  the  snare,  and  voted  a  grant  of  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  Pco-liament  was  instantly 
prorogued ;  and  the  court,  thus  emancipated  from  control, 
proceeded  to  the  execution  of  the  great  design. 

The  financial  difiiculties  were  serious.  A  war  with 
Holland  could  be  carried  on  only  at  enormous  cost.  The 
ordinary  revenue  was  not  more  than  sufiicient  to  support 
the  government  in  time  of  peace.  The  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds  out  of  which  the  Commons  had  just  been 
tricked  would  not  defray  the  naval  and  military  charge  of 
a  single  year  of  hostilities.  After  the  terrible  lesson  giv- 
en by  the  Long  Parliament,  even  the  Cabal  did  not  ven- 
ture to  recommend  benevolences  or  ship-money.  In  this 
perplexity  Ashley  and  Clifford  proposed  a  flagitious  breach 
of  public  faith.  The  goldsmiths  of  London  were  then  not 
only  dealers  in  the  precious  metals,  but  also  bankers,  and 
were  in  the  habit  of  advancing  large  sums  of  money  to  the 
government.  In  return  for  these  advances  they  received 
assignments  on  the  revenue,  and  were  repaid  with  inter- 
est as  the  taxes  came  in.  About  thirteen  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  had  been  in  this  way  intrusted  to  the  honor 
of  the  state.  On  a  sudden  it  was  announced  that  it  was 
not  convenient  to  pay  the  principal,  and  that  the  lenders 
must  content  themselves  with  interest.  They  were  con- 
sequently unable  to  meet  their  own  engagements.  The 
Exchange  was  in  an  uproar;   several  great  mercantile 
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houses  broke;  and  dismay  and  distress  spread  through  all 
society.  Meanwhile,  rapid  strides  were  made  toward  des- 
potism. Proclamations,  dispensing  with  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  enjoining  wlfat  only  Parliament  could  lawfully 
enjoin,  appeared  in  rapid  succession.  Of  these  edicts  the 
most  important  was  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  By 
this  insl^ument  the  penal  laws  against  Roman  Catholics 
were  at  once  set  aside  by  royal  authority ;  and,  that  the 
real  object  of  the  measure  might  not  be  perceived,  the  laws 
against  Protestant  Nonconformists  were  also  suspended. 

A  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  war  was  proclaimed  against  the  United  Prov- 
inces. By  sea  the  Dutch  maintained  the  struggle  with 
honor,  but  on  land  they  were  at  first  borne  down  by  irresist- 
ible force.  A  great  French  army  passed  the  Rhine.  For- 
tress after  fortress  opened  its  gates.  Three  of  the  seven 
provinces  of  the  federation  were  occupied  by  the  invaders. 
The  fires  of  the  hostile  camp  were  seen  from  the  top  of 
the  Stadthouse  of  Amsterdam.  The  republic,  thus  fierce- 
ly assailed  from  without,  was  torn  at  the  same  time  by 
internal  dissensions.  The  government  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  close  oligarchy  of  powerful  burghers.  There  were 
numerous  self-elected  town  councils,  each  of  which  exer- 
cised, within  its  own  sphere,  many  of  the  rights  of  sover- 
eignty. These  councils  sent  delegates  to  the  provincial 
states,  and  the  provincial  states  again  sent  delegates  to 
the  States-General.  A  hereditary  first  magistrate  was  no 
essential  part  of  this  polity.  Nevertheless,  one  family,  sin- 
gularly fertile  of  great  men,  had  gradually  obtained  a  large 
and  somewhat  indefinite  authority.  William,  first  of  the 
name,  prince  of  Orange  Nassau,  and  stadtholder  of  Hol- 
land, had  headed  the  memorable  insurrection  against 
Spain.  His  son  Maurice  had  been  captain-general  and 
first  minister  of  the  States ;  had,  by  eminent  abilities  and 
public  services,  and  by  some  treacherous  and  cruel  actions, 
raised  himself  to  kingly  power,  and  had  bequeathed  a  great 
part  of  that  power  to  his  family.  The  influence  of  the 
stadtholders  was  an  object  of  extreme  jealousy  to  the  mu- 
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nioipal  oligBichy.  But  the  army)  and  that  great  body 
of  oitizens  which  waa  exoluded  from  all  share  in  the  gov- 
ernmenty  looked  on  the  burgomasters  and  deputies  with  a 
dislike  resembling  the  dislike  with  which  the  legions  and 
the  oommon  people  of  Boine  regarded  the  senate,  and 
were  as  zealous  for  the  house  of  Orange  as  the  legions 
and  the  common  people  of  Rome  for  the  house  of  CsBsar. 
The  stadtholder  commanded  the  forces  of  the  Common- 
wealth, disposed  of  all  military  commands,  had  a  large 
share  of  the  civil  patronage,  and  was  surrounded  by  pomp 
almost  regal. 

Prince  William  the  Second  had  been  strongly  opposed 
by  the  oligarchical  party.  His  life  had  terminated  in  the 
year  1650,  amid  great  civil  troubles.  He  died  childless; 
the  adherents  of  his  house  were  left  for  a  short  time  with- 
out a  head,  and  the  powers  which  he  had  exercised  were 
divided  between  the  town  councib,  the  provincial  states, 
and  the  States-General. 

But,  a  few  days  after  WUliam's  death,  his  widow  Mary, 
daughter  of  Charles  the  First,  king  of  Great  Britain,  gave 
birUi  to  a  son,  destined  to  raise  the  glory  and  authority 
of  the  house  of  Nassau  to  the  highest  point,  to  save  the 
United  Provinces  from  slavery,  to  curb  the  power  of 
France,  and  to  establish  the  English  Constitution  on  a 
lasting  foundation. 

This  prince,  named  William  Henry,  was  from  his  birth 
an  object  of  serious  apprehension  to  the  party  now  supreme 
in  Holland,  and  of  loyal  attachment  to  the  old  friends  of 
his  line.  He  enjoyed  high  consideration  as  the  possessor 
of  a  splendid  fortune,  as  the  chief  of  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious bouses  in  JBurope,  as  a  sovereign  prince  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  as  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  of  Englandi 
and,  above  all,  as  the  descendant  of  the  founders  of  Ba- 
tavian  liberty ;  but  the  high  oj£ce  whioh  had  once  been 
considered  as  hereditary  in  his  family  remained  in  abey- 
ance, and  the  intention  of  the  aristocratical  party  was  that 
there  should  never  be  another  stadtholder.  The  want  of 
a  first  magistrate  was,  to  a  great  extent,  supplied  by  the 
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Grand  Pensionary  of  the  Provinoe  of  Holland,  John  De 
Witt,  whose  abilities,  firmness,  and  integrity  had  raised 
him  to  unrivaled  autljority  in  the  oouncils  of  the  munic- 
ipal oligarchy. 

The  French  invasion  produced  a  complete  change. 
The  suffering  and  terrified  people  raged  fiercely  against 
the  government.  In  their  madness  they  attacked  the 
bravest  captains  and  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  distress- 
ed Commonwealth.  De  Ruyter  was  insulted  by  the  rab- 
ble. De  Witt  was  torn  in  pieces  before  the  gate  of  the 
palace  of  the  States-General  at  the  Hague.  The  Prince 
of  Orange,  who  had  no  share  in  the  guilt  of  the  murder, 
but  who,  on  this  occasion,  as  on  another  lamentable  occa- 
sion twenty  years  later,  extended  to  crimes  perpetrated  in 
his  cause  an  indulgence  which  has  left  a  stain  on  his 
glory,  becfiune  chief  of  the  government  without  a  rival. 
Young  as  he  was,  his  ardent  and  unconquerable  spirit, 
though  disguised  by  a  cold  and  sullen  manner,  soon  rous- 
ed the  courage  of  his  dismayed  countrymen.  It  was  in 
vain  that  both  his  uncle  and  the  French  king  attempted 
by  splendid  offers  to  seduce  him  firom  the  cause  of  the  re- 
public. To  the  States-General  he  spoke  a  high  and  in- 
spiriting language.  He  even  ventured  to  suggest  a  scheme 
which  has  an  aspect  of  antique  heroism,  and  which,  if  it 
had  been  accomplished,  would  have  been  the  noblest  sub- 
ject for  epic  song  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  modern  history.  He  told  the  deputies  that,  even 
if  their  natal  soil  and  the  marvels  with  which  human  in- 
dustry had  covered  it  were  buried  under  the  ocean,  all 
was  not  lost.  The  Hollanders  might  survive  Holland. 
Liberty  and  pure  religion,  driven  by  tyrants  and  bigots 
from  Europe,  might  take  refuge  in  the  farthest  isles  of 
Asia.  The  shipping  in  the  ports  of  the  republic  would 
suffice  to  carry  two  hundred  thousand  emigrants  to  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  There  the  Dutch  Commonwealth 
might  commence  a  new  and  more  glorious  existence,  and 
might  rear,  under  the  Southern  Cross,  amid  the  sugar- 
canes  and  nutmeg-trees,  the  Exchange  of  a  wealthiei 
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4Lm9t6rdaiii,  and  the  schools  of  a  more  learned  Leyden. 
The  national  spirit  swelled  and  rose  high.  The  terms 
offered  by  the  allies  were  firmly  rejected.  The  dikes  were 
opened*  The  whole  country  was  one  great  lake,  from 
which  the  cities,  with  their  ramparts  and  steeples,  rose 
like  islands.  The  invaders  were  forced  to  save  themselves 
from  destruction  by  a  precipitate  retreat.  Liouis,  who, 
though  he  sometimes  thought  it  necessary  to  appear  at 
the  head  of  his  troops,  greatly  preferred  a  palace  to  a 
camp,  had  already  returned  to  enjoy  the  adulation  of  po- 
ets and  the  smiles  of  ladies  in  the  newly-planted  alleys  of 
Versailles. 

And  now  the  tide  turned  fast.  The  event  of  the  mari- 
time war  had  been  doubtfril ;  by  land  the  United  Prov- 
inces had  obtained  a  respite ;  and  a  respite,  though  short, 
was  of  infinite  importance.  Alarmed  by  the  vast  designs 
of  Louis,  both  the  branches  of  the  great  house  of  Austria 
sprang  to  arms.  Spain  and  Holland,  divided  by  the  mem- 
ory of  ancient  wrongs  and  humiliations,  were  reconciled 
by  the  nearness  of  the  common  danger.  From  every  part 
of  Germany  troops  poured  toward  the  Rhine.  The  En- 
glish government  had  already  expended  all  the  funds  which 
had  been  obtained  by  pillaging  the  public  creditor.  No 
loan  could  be  expected  from  the  city.  An'  attempt  to 
raise  taxes  by  the  royal  authority  would  have  at  once  pro- 
duced a  rebellion ;  and  Louis,  who  had  now  to  maintain  a 
contest  against  half  Europe,  was  in  no  condition  to  fur- 
nish the  means  of  coercing  the  people  of  England.  It  was 
necessary  to  convoke  the  Parliament. 

In  the  spring  of  1673,  therefore,  the  houses  reassem- 
bled after  a  recess  of  near  two  years.  Clifford,  now  a 
peer  and  Lord  Treasurer,  and  Ashley,  now  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury and  Lord  Chancellor,  were  the  persons  on  whom  the 
king  chiefly  relied  as  parliamentary  managers.  The  coun- 
try party  instantly  began  to  attack  the  policy  of  the  Ca- 
bal ;  but  the  attack  was  made,  not  in  the  way  of  storm, 
but  by  slow  and  scientific  approaches.  The  Commons  at 
first  held  out  hopes  that  they  would  give  support  to  the 
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king's  foreign  policy,  but  insisted  that  he  shonld  purchase 
that  support  by  abandoning  his  "^ole  system  of  domestic 
policy.  Their  first  object  was  to  obtain  the  revocation 
of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  Of  all  the  many  un- 
popular steps  taken  by  the  government,  the  most  unpopu- 
lar was  the  publishing  of  this  declaration.  The  most  op- 
posite sentiments  had  been  shodced  by  an  act  so  liberal, 
done  in  a  manner  so  despotic.  All  the  enemies  of  religious 
freedom,  and  all  the  friends  of  civil  freedom,  found  them- 
selves on  the  same  side,  and  those  two  classes  made  up 
nineteen  twentieths  of  the  nation.  The  zealous  church- 
man exclaimed  against  the  favor  which  had  been  shown 
both  to  the  papist  and  to  the  Puritan.  The  Puritan, 
though  he  might  rejoice  in  the  suspension  of  the  persecu- 
tion by  which  he  had  been  harassed,  felt  little  gratitude 
for  a  toleration  which  he  was  to  share  with  anti-Christ. 
And  all  Englishmen  who  valued  liberty  and  law,  saw  with 
uneasiness  the  deep  inroad  which  the  prerogative  had  made 
into  the  province  of  the  Legislature. 

It  must  in  candor  be  admitted  that  the  constitutional 
question  was  then  not  quite  free  from  obscurity.  Our 
ancient  kings  had  undoubtedly  claimed  and  exercised  the 
right  of  suspending  the  operation  of  penal  laws.  The 
tribunals  had  recognized  that  right.  Parliaments  had 
suffered  it  to  pass  unchallenged.  That  some  such  right 
was  inherent  in  the  crown,  few  even  of  the  country  party 
ventured,  in  the  face  of  precedent  and  authority,  to  deny ; 
yet  it  was  clear  that,  if  this  prerogative  were  with- 
out limit,  the  English  government  could  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  pure  despotism.  That  there  was  a 
limit  was  fully  admitted  by  the  king  and  his  ministers. 
Whether  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  lay  within  or 
without  the  limit  was  the  question,  and  neither  party 
could  succeed  in  tracing  any  line  which  would  bear  ex- 
amination. Some  opponents  of  the  government  com- 
plained that  the  Declaration  suspended  not  less  than  forty 
statutes.  But  why  not  forty  as  well  as  one  ?  There 
was  an  orator  who  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  king 
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might  constitationally  diispeiise  with  bad  laws,  bnt  not 
with  good  laws.  The  abstotUty  of  such  a  distinction  it 
is  needless  to  expose.  The  dootrine  which  seems  to  have 
been  generally  received  in  the  House  of  Commons  was, 
that  the  dispensing  power  was  confined  to  secular  mat- 
ters, and  did  not  extend  to  laws  enacted  for  the  security 
of  the  established  religion.  Yet,  as  the  king  was  supreme 
head  of  the  Church,  it  should  seem  that,  if  he  possessed 
the  dispensing  power  at  all,  he  might  well  possess  that 
power  where  the  Church  was  concerned.  When  the 
courtiers  on  the  other  side  attempted  to  point  out  the 
bounds  of  this  prerogative,  they  were  not  more  success- 
ful than  the  Opposition  had  been.^ 

The  truth  is,  that  the  dispensing  power  was  a  great 
anomaly  in  politics.  It  was  utterly  inconsistent  in  the- 
ory with  the  principles  of  mixed  government,  but  it  had 
grown  up  in  times  when  people  troubled  themselves  little 
about  theories.  *It  had  not  been  very  grossly  abused  in 
practice.  It  had  therefore  been  tolerated,  and  had  gradu- 
ally acquired  a  kind  of  prescription.  At  length  it  was 
employed,  after  a  long  interval,  in  an  enlightened  age,  and 
at  an  important  conjuncture,  to  an  extent  never  before 
known,  and  for  a  purpose  generally  abhorred.  It  was 
instantly  subjected  to  a  severe  scrutiny.  Men  did  not 
indeed,  at  first,  venture  to  pronounce  it  altogether  uncon- 
stitutional; but  they  began  to  perceive  that  it  was  at 
direct  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and 
would,  if  left  unchecked,  turn  the  English  government 
firom  a  limited  into  an  absolute  monarchy. 

Under  the  influence  of  such  apprehensions,  the  Com- 
mons deifled  the  king's  right  to  dispense,  not,  indeed,  with 
all  penal  statutes,  but  with  penal  statutes  in  matters  ec- 
clesiastical, and  gave  him  plainly  to  understand  that,  un- 
less he  renounced  that  right,  they  would  grant  no  supply 
for  the  Dutch  war.     He  for  a  moment  showed  some  in- 

*  The  most  aemible  thing  said  in  the  House  of  Oominonfl,  on  thw  sabject, 
came  fixim  Sir  William  Covcntiy :  "  Our  ancestors  neyer  did  draw  a  line  to 
circumBcribe  prerogatiTe  and  liberty^.'* 
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ciination  to  put  every  thing  to  hazard;  but  he  wass 
strongly  advised  by  Louis  to  submit  to  necessity,  and  to 
wait  for  better  times,  when  the  Frenoh  armies,  now  em- 
ployed in  an  arduous  struggle  on  the  Continent,  might  be 
available  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  discontent  in  En- 
gland. In  the  Cabal  itself  the  signs  of  disunion  and 
treachery  began  to  appear.  Shaftesbury,  with  his  pro- 
verbial sagacity,  saw  that  a  violent  reaction  was  at  hand, 
and  that  all  things  were  tending  toward  a  crisis  resem- 
bling that  of  1640.  He  was  determined  that  such  a 
crisis  should  not  find  him  in  the  situation  of  Strafford. 
He  therefore  turned  suddenly  round,  and  acknowledged, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  Declaration  was  illegal. 
The  king,  thus  deserted  by  his  ally  and  by  his  chancellor, 
yielded,  canceled  the  Declaration,  and  solemnly  promised 
that  it  should  never  be  drawn  into  precedent. 

Even  this  concession  was  insufficient.  The  Commons, 
not  content  with  having  forced  their  sovereign  to  annul 
the  Indulgence,  next  extorted  his  unwilling  consent  to  a 
celebrated  law,  which  continued  in  force  down  to  the  reign 
of  George  the  Fourth.  This  law,  known  as  the  Test 
Act,  provided  that  all  persons  holding  any  office,  civil  or 
military,  should  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  should  sub- 
scribe a  declaration  against  transubstantiation,  and  should 
publicly  receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  preamble  expressed  hos- 
tility onl}  to  the  papists,  but  the  enacting  clauses  were 
scarcely  more  unfavorable  to  the  papists  than  to  the  most 
rigid  class  of  Puritans.  The  Puritans,  however,  terrified 
at  the  evident  leaning  of  the  court  toward  popery,  and 
encouraged  by  some  churchmen  to  hope  that,  ^  soon  as 
the  Roman  Catholics  should  have  been  effectually  dis- 
armed, relief  would  be  extended  to  Protestant  Noncon- 
formists, made  little  opposition ;  nor  could  the  king,  who 
was  in  extreme  want  of  money,  venture  to  withhold  his 
assent.  The  act  was  passed,  and  the  Duke  of  York  was 
consequently  under  the  necessity  of  resigning  the  great 
place  of  lord  high  admiral. 
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Hitherto  the  Commons  had  not  deolared  against  the 
Datoh  war ;  but,  when  the  king  had,  in  return  for  money 
oautiously  doled  out,  relinquished  his  whol^  plan  of  do* 
mestio  polioy,  they  fell  impetuously  on  his  foreign  policy. 
They  requested  him  to  dismiss  Buckingham  and  Lauder- 
dale from  his  oouncUs  forever,  and  appointed  a  committee 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  impeaching  Arlington.  In  a 
short  time  iixe  Cabal  was  no  more.  Clifford,  who,  alone 
of  the  five,  had  any  claim  to  be  regarded  as  an  honest 
man,  refused  to  take  the  new  test,  laid  down  his  white 
staff,  and  retired  to  his  country  seat.  Arlington  quitted 
the  post  of  secretary  of  state  for  a  quiet  and  dignified  em- 
ployment in  the  royal  household.  Shaftesbury  and  Buck- 
ingham made  their  peace  with  the  Opposition,  and  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  the  stormy  democracy  of  the  city. 
Lauderdale,  however,  still  continued  to  be  minister  for 
Scotch  afiairs,  with  which  the  English  Parliament  could 
not  interfere. 

And.  now  the  Commons  urged  the  king  to  make  peace 
with  Holland,  and  expressly  declared  that  no  more  sup- 
plies should  be  granted  for  the  war,  unless  it  should  ap- 
pear that  the  enemy  obstinately  refused  to  consent  to  rea- 
sonable terms.  Charles  found  it  necessary  to  postpone  to 
a  more  convenient  season  all  thought  of  executing  the 
treaty  of  Dover,  and  to  cajole  the  nation  by  pretending  to 
return  to  the  policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  Temple,  who, 
during  the  ascendency  of  the  Cabal,  had  lived  in  seclu- 
sion among  his  books  and  flower-beds,  was  called  forth 
from  his  hermitage.  By  his  iostrumentality,  a  separate 
peace  was  concluded  with  the  United  Provinces ;  and  he 
again  became  embassador  at  the  Hague,  where  his  pres- 
ence was  regarded  as  a  sure  pledge  for  the  sincerity  of 
his  court. 

The  chief  direction  of  affairs  Snras  now  intrusted  to  Sir 
Thomas  Osborn,  a  Yorkshire  baronet,  who  had,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  shown  eminent  talents  for  business 
and  debate.  Osborn  became  Lord  Treasurer,  and  was 
soon  created  Earl  of  Danby*     He  was  not  a  man  whose 
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oharaoter,  if  tried  by  any  high  standard  of  morality,  would 
appear  to  merit  approbation.  He  was  greedy  of  wealth 
and  honors,  corrupt  himself,  and  a  corrupter  of  otiiers. 
The  Cabal  had  bequeathed  to  him  the  art  of  bribing  Par- 
liaments, an  art  still  rude,  and  giving  little  promise  of 
the  rare  perfection  to  which  it  was  brought  in  the  follow- 
ing century.  He  improved  greatly  on  the  plan  of  the  first 
inventors.  They  had  merely  purchased  orators ;  but  ev- 
ery man  who  had  a  vote  might  sell  himself  to  Danby. 
Yet  the  new  minister  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
negotiators  of  Dover.  He  was  not  without  the  feelings 
of  an  Englishman  and  a  Protestant ;  nor  did  he,  in  his 
solicitude  for  his  own  interests,  ever  wholly  forget  the  in- 
terests of  his  country  and  of  his  religion.  He  was  de- 
sirous, indeed,  to  exedt  the  prerogative,  but  the  means  by 
which  he  proposed  to  exalt  it  were  widely  different  IQrom 
those  which  had  been  contemplated  by  Arlington  and  Clif- 
ford. The  thought  of  establishing  arbitrary  power,  by 
calling  in  the  aid  of  foreign  arms,  and  by  reducing  the 
kingdom  to  the  rank  of  a  dependent  principality,  never 
entered  into  his  mind.  His  plan  was  to  rally  round  the 
monarchy  those  classes  which  had  been  the  firm  allies  of 
the  monarchy  during  the  troubles  of  the  preceding  gener- 
ation, and  which  had  been  disgusted  by  the  recent  crimes 
and  errors  of  the  court.  With  the  help  of  the  old  Cav- 
alier interest,  of  the  nobles,  of  the  country  gentlemen,  of 
the  clergy,  and  of  the  universities,  it  might,  he  conceived, 
be  possible  to  make  Charles,  not,  indeed,  an  absolute  sov- 
ereign, but  a  sovereign  scarcely  less  powerful  than  Eliza- 
beth had  been. 

Prompted  by  these  feelings,  Danby  formed  the  design 
of  securing  to  the  Cavalier  peurty  the  exclusive  possession 
of  all  political  power,  both  executive  and  legislative.  In 
the  year  1675,  accordingly,  a  bill  was  offered  to  the  Lords, 
which  provided  that  no  person  should  hold  any  office,  or 
should  sit  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  without  first  de* 
daring  on  oath  that  he  considered  resistance  to  the  kingly 
power  as  in  all  cases  criminal,  and  that  he  would  never 
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endeaYor  to  alter  the  goYemment  either  in  Church  or  State. 
During  soYeral  weeks,  the  debates,  divisions,  and  protests 
caused  by  this  proposition  kept  the  country  in  a  state  of 
exoitement.  The  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords,  head- 
ed by  two  members  of  the  Cabal  who  were  desirous  to 
make  their  peace  with  the  nation,  Buckingham  and 
Shaftesbury,  was  beyond  all  precedent  vehement  and  per-* 
tinacious,  and  at  length  proved  successful.  The  bill  was 
not  indeed  rejected,  but  was  retarded,  mutilated,  and  at 
length  suffered  to  drop. 

So  arbitrary  and  so  exclusive  was  Danby's  scheme  of 
domestic  policy.  His  opinions  touching  foreign  policy  did 
him  more  honor.  They  were,  in  truth,  directiy  opposed 
to  those  of  the  Cabal,  and  differed  littie  from  those  of  the 
coxmtry  party.  He  bitterly  lamented  the  degrculed  sit- 
uation to  which  England  was  reduced,  and  vehemently 
declared  that  Ms  dearest  wish  was  to  cudgel  the  French 
into  a  proper  respect  for  her.  So  little  did  he  disguise  his 
feelings,  tiiat,  at  a  great  banquet  where  the  most  illus- 
trious dignitaries  of  the  State  and  of  the  Church  were  as- 
sembled, he  not  very  decorously  filled  his  glass  to  the  con- 
fusion of  all  who  were  against  a  war  with  France.  He 
would,  indeed,  most  gladly  have  seen  his  country  united 
with  the  powers  which  were  then  combined  against  Louis, 
and  was  for  that  end  bent  on  placing  Ten^le,  the  author 
of  the  Triple  Alliance,  at  the  head  of  the  department  which 
directed  foreign  affairs.  But  the  power  of  the  prime  min- 
ister was  limited.  In  his  most  confidential  letters  he  com- 
plained that  the  infatuation  of  his  master  prevented  En- 
gland from  taking  her  proper  place  among  European  na- 
tions. Charles  was  insatiably  greedy  of  French  gold ; 
he  had  by  no  means  relinquished  the  hope  that  he  might, 
at  some  future  day,  be  able  to  establish  absolute  mon- 
archy by  the  help  of  the  French  arms ;  and  for  both  rea- 
sons he  wished  to  maintain  a  good  understanding  with  the 
court  of  Versailles. 

Thus  the  sovereign  leaned  toward  one  system  of  for- 
eign politicsi  and  the '  minister  toward  a  system  diamet- 
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rioally  opposite.  Neither  the  sovereign  nor  the  nmuster, 
indeed,  was  of  a  temper  to  pursue  any  object  with  unde« 
viating  oonstancy.  Each  occasionally  yielded  to  the  im- 
portunity of  the  ether,  and  their  jarring  inclinations  and 
mutual  concessions  gave  to  the  whole  administration  a 
strangely  capricious  character.  Charles  sometimes,  from 
levity  and  indolence,  suffered  Danby  to  take  steps  which 
Louis  resented  as  mortal  injuries.  Danby,  on  the  other 
hand,  rather  than  relinquish  his  great  place,  sometimes 
stooped  to  compliances  which  caused  him  bitter  pain  and 
shame.  The  king  was  brought  to  consent  to  a  marriage 
between  the  Lady  Mary,  eldest  daughter  and  presump- 
tive heiress  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  William  of  Orange, 
the  deadly  enemy  of  France,  and  the  hereditary  champion 
of  the  Reformation ;  nay,  the  brave  Earl  of  Oasory,  aan 
of  Ormond,  was  sent  to  assist  the  Dutch  with  some  Brit* 
ish  troops,  who,  on  the  most  bloody  day  of  the  whole  war, 
signally  vindicated  the  national  reputation  for  stubborn 
courage.  The  treasurer,  on  the  other  hand,  was  induced, 
not  only  to  connive  at  some  scandalous  pecuniary  trans- 
actions which  took  place  between  his  master  and  the  court 
of  Versailles,  but  to  become — ^unwillingly,  indeed,  and  un- 
graciously— an  agent  in  those  transactions. 

Meanwhile,  the  country  party  was  driven  by  two  strong 
feelings  in  two  opposite  directions.  The  popular  leaders 
were  afraid  of  the  greatness  of  Louis,  who  was  not  only 
making  head  against  the  whole  strength  of  the  Continent- 
al alliance,  but  was  even  gaining  ground.  Yet  they 
were  afraid  to  intrust  their  own  king  with  the  means  of 
curbing  France,  lest  those  means  should  be  used  to  de- 
stroy the  liberties  of  England.  The  conflict  between 
these  apprehensions,  both  of  which  were  perfectly  legiti- 
mate, made  the  policy  of  the  Opposition  seem  as  eccentric 
and  fickle  as  that  of  the  court.  The  Commons  called  for 
a  war  with  France,  till  the  king,  pressed  by  Danby  to 
comply  with  their  wish,  seemed  disposed  to  yield,  and 
began  to  raise  an  army ;  but  as  soon  as  they  saw  that 
the  recruiting  had  commenced,  their  dread  of  Louis  gave 
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pla<36  to  a  nearer  dread.  They  began  to  fear  that  the 
new  leTies  might  be  employed  on  a  service  in  whioh 
Charles  took  much  more  interest  than  in  the  defense  of 
Flanders^  They  therefore  refused  supplies^  and  clamored 
for  disbanding  as  loudly  as  they  had  just  before  damored 
fiir  arming.  Those  historians  who  have  severely  repre- 
hended this  inoonsistenoy  do  not  appear  to  have  made  suf- 
ficient allowanoe  for  the  embarrassing  situation  of  subjects 
who  have  reason  to  believe  that  their  prince  is  conspiring 
with  a  foreign  and  hostile  power  against  their  liberties. 
To  refuse  him  military  resources  is  to  leave  the  state  de- 
fenseless I  yet  to  give  him  military  resources  may  be  only 
to  arm  him  against  the  state.  Uiider  such  circumstances, 
vacillation  can  not  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  dishonesty 
or  even  of  weakness. 

These  jealousies  were  studiously  fomented  by  the 
French  king.  He  had  long  kept  England  passive  by 
promising  to  support  the  throne  against  the  Parliament. 
He  now,  alarmed  at  finding  that  the  patriotic  councils 
of  Danby  seemed  likely  to  prevail  in  the  closet,  began  to 
inflame  the  Parliament  against  the  throne.  Between 
Louis  and  the  country  party  there  was  one  thing,  and  one 
only,  in  common,  profound  distrust  of  Charles.  Could 
the  country  party  have  been  certain  that  their  sovereign 
meant  only  to  make  war  on  France,  they  would  have 
been  eager  to  support  him.  Could  Louis  have  been  cer- 
tain that  the  new  levies  were  intended  only  to  make  war 
on  the  Constitution  of  England,  he  would  have  made  no 
attempt  to  stop  them.  But  the  unsteadiness  and  faith- 
lessness of  Charles  were  such  that  the  French  govern- 
ment and  the  English  opposition,  agreeing  in  nothing 
else,  agreed  in  disbelieving  his  protestations,  and  were 
equally  desirous  to  keep  him  poor  and  without  an  army. 
Communications  were  opened  between  Barillon,  the  em- 
bassador of  Louis,  and  those  English  politicians  who  had 
always  professed,  and  who,  indeed,  sincerely  felt,  the 
greatest  dread  and  dislike  of  the  French  ascendency.  The 
mo9t  upright  member  of  the  country  party,  William  Lord 
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Russell,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  did  not  scm^de  to 
oonoert  with  a  foreign  mission  sohemes  for  embarrassing 
his  own  sovereign.  This  was  the  whole  extent  of  Rus- 
sell's offense.  His  principles  and  his  fortune  alike  raised 
him  above  all  temptations  of  a  sordid  kind ;  but  there  is 
too  much  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  his  associates 
were  less  scrupulous.  It  would  be  unjust  to  impute  to 
them  the  extreme  wickedness  of  taking  bribes  to  injure 
their  country.  On  the  contrary,  they  meant  to  serve 
her ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  they  were  mean 
and  indelicate  enough  to  let  a  foreign  prince  pay  them  fat 
serving  her.  Among  those  who  can  not  be  acquitted  of 
this  degrading  charge  was  one  man  who  is  popularly  con- 
sidered as  the  personification  of  public  spirit,  and  who,  in 
spite  of  some  great  moral  and  intellectual  faults,  has  a 
just  claim  to  be  called  a  hero,  a  philosopher,  and  a  patriot. 
It  is  impossible  to  see  without  pain  such  a  name  in  the 
list  of  the  pensioners  of  France ;  yet  it  is  some  consola- 
tion to  reflect  that,  in  our  time,  a  public  man  would  be 
thought  lost  to  all  sense  of  duty  and  of  shame  who  should 
not  spurn  from  him  a  temptation  which  conquered  the 
virtue  and  the  pride  of  Algernon  Sidney. 

The  effect  of  these  intrigues  was,  that  England,  though 
she  occasionally  took  a  menacing  attitude,  remained  in- 
active till  the  Continental  war,  having  lasted  nearly  seven 
years,  was  terminated,  in  1678,  by  the  treaty  of  Nime- 
guen.  The  United  Provinces,  which  in  1672  had  seem- 
ed to  be  on  the  verge  of  utter  ruin,  obtained  honorable 
and  advantageous  terms.  This  narrow  escape  was  gen- 
erally ascribed  to  the  ability  and  courage  of  the  young 
stadtholder.  His  fame  was  great  throughout  Europe, 
and  especially  among  the  English,  who  regarded  him  as 
one  of  their  own  princes,  and  rejoiced  to  see  him  the  hus- 
band of  their  future  queen.  France  retained  many  im- 
portant towns  in  the  Low  Countries  and  the  great  prov* 
ince  of  Franche  Comt6.  Almost  the  whole  loss  was 
Dome  by  the  decaying  monarchy  of  Spain. 

A  few  months  after  the  termination  of  hostilities  on 
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the  Contment  oame  a  great  crisis  in  English  politics. 
Toward  snoh  a  crisis  things  had  been  tending  during 
eighteen  years.  The  whole  stock  of  popolarity,  great  as 
it  was,  with  which  the  king  had  commenced  his  admin- 
istration,  had  long  been  expended.  To  loyal  enthusiasm 
had  succeeded  profound  disaffection.  The  public  mind 
had  now  measured  back  again  the  space  over  which  it  had 
passed  between  1640  and  1660,  and  was  once  more  in  the 
state  in  which  it  had  been  when  the  Long  Parliament  met. 

The  prevailing  discontent  was  compounded  of  many 
feelings.  One  of  these  was  wounded  national  pride. 
That  generation  had  seen  England,  during  a  few  years, 
aUied  on  equal  terms  with  France,  victorious  over  Hol- 
land and  Spain,  tiie  mistress  of  the  sea,  the  terror  of 
Rome,  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest.  Her  resour- 
ces had  not  diminished ;  and  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  she  would  have  been  at  least  as  highly  considered  in 
Europe  mnder  a  legitimate  king,  strong  in  the  affection 
and  willing  obedience  of  his  subjects,  as  she  had  been 
under  a  usurper  whose  utmost  vigilance  and  energy  were 
required  to  keep  down  a  mutinous  people ;  yet  she  had, 
in  consequence  of  tiie  imbecility  and  meanness  of  her 
rulers,  sunk  so  low  that  any  Oerman  or  Italian  princi- 
pality which  brought  five  thousand  men  into  the  field 
was  a  more  important  member  of  the  commonwealth  of 
nations. 

With  the  bitter  sense  of  national  humiliation  was 
mingled  anxiety  for  civil  liberty .  Rumors,  indistinct  in- 
deed, but  perhaps  the  more  alarming  by  reason  of  their 
indistinctness,  imputed  to  the  court  a  deliberate  design 
against  all  the  constitutional  rights  of  Englishmen.  It 
hfiul  even  been  whispered  that  this  design  was  to  be  car- 
ried into  effect  by  the  intervention  of  foreign  arms.  The 
thought  of  such  intervention  made  the  blood,  even  of  the 
Cavaliers,  boil  in  their  veins.  Some,  who  had  always 
professed  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  in  its  full  extent, 
were  now  heard  to  mutter  that  there  was  one  limitation 
to  that  doctrine.     If  a  foreign  force  were  brought  over 
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to  coerce  the  nation,  they  would  not  answer  for  their  own 
patience. 

But  neither  national  pride  nor  anxiety  for  public  lib- 
erty  had  so  great  an  influence  on  the  popular  mind  as 
hatred  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  That  hatred  had 
become  one  of  the  ruling  passions  of  the  community,  and 
was  as  strong  in  the  ignorant  and  profane  as  in  those 
who  were  Protestants  from  conviction.  The  cruelties  of 
Mary's  reign— cruelties  which,  even  in  tiie  most  accurate 
and  sober  narrative,  excite  just  detestation,  and  which 
were  neither  accurately  nor  soberly  related  in  the  popular 
martyrologies — ^the  conspiracies  against  Elizabeth,  and, 
above  all,  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  had  left  in  the  minds  of 
the  vulgar  a  deep  and  bitter  feeling,  which  was  kept  up 
by  annual  commemorations,  prayers,  bonfires,  and  pro- 
cessions. It  should  be  added  that  those  classes  which 
were  peculiarly  distinguished  by  attachment  to  the  throne, 
the  clergy  and  the  landed  gentry,  had  peculiar  reasons 
for  regarding  tiie  Church  of  Rome  with  aversion.  The 
clergy  trembled  for  their  benefices,  the  landed  gentry  for 
their  abbeys  and  great  tithes.  While  the  memory  of  the 
reign  of  the  saints  was  still  recent,  hatred  of  popery  had 
in  some  degree  given  place  to  hatred  of  Puritanism ;  but, 
during  the  eighteen  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
Restoration,  the  hatred  of  Puritanism  had  abated,  and  the 
hatred  of  popery  had  increased.  The  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  Dover  were  accurately  known  to  very  few ;  but 
scxne  hints  had  got  abroad.  The  general  impression  was, 
that  a  great  blow  was  about  to  be  aimed  at  the  Protest- 
ant religion.  The  king  was  suspected  by  many  of  a  lean- 
ing toward  Rome.  His  brother  and  heir  presumptive  was 
known  to  be  a  bigoted  Roman  Catholic.  The  first  Duch- 
ess of  York  had  died  a  Roman  Catholic.  James  had  then, 
in  defiance  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, taken  to  wife  the  Princess  Mary  of  Modena,  an- 
other Roman  Catholio.  If  there  should  be  sons  by  this 
marriage,  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  they  might  be 
bred  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  a  long  succession  of  prin- 
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OM,  hostile  to  the  established  fiiith,  might  sit  on  the  En- 
glish throne.  The  Constitation  had  recently  been  vio- 
lated for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  Roman  Catholios 
from  Ihe  penal  laws.  The  ally  by  whom  the  policy  of 
England  had,  during  many  years,  been  chiefly  governed, 
was  not  only  a  Roman  Catholio,  but  a  persecator  of  the 
Reformed  churches.  Under  such  oiroomstanees,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  common  people  shonld  have  been  inclined 
to  apprehend  a  return  of  the  times  of  her  whom  they  call- 
ed Bloody  Mary. 

Thus  the  nation  was  in  such  a  temper  that  the  small- 
est qpark  might  raise  a  flame.  At  this  conjuncture,  fire 
was  set  in  two  places  at  once  to  the  vast  mass  of  com- 
bustible matter,  and  in  a  moment  the  whole  was  in  a  bla2e. 

The  French  court,  which  knew  Danby  to  be  its  mor- 
tal enemy,  artfully  contrived  to  ruin  him  by  making  him 
pass  for  its  friend.  Louis,  by  the  instrumentality  of 
Ralph  Montague,  a  friithless  and  shameless  man,  who 
had  resided  in  France  as  minister  from  England,  laid  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  proofs  that  the  treasurer  had 
been  concerned  in  an  application  made  by  the  court  of 
Whitehall  to  the  court  of  Versailles  for  a  sum  of  money. 
This  discovery  produced  its  natural  effect.  The  treas- 
urer was,  in  truth,  exposed  to  the  v^igeance  of  Parlia- 
ment, not  on  account  of  his  delinquencies,  but  on  account 
of  his  merits ;  not  because  he  had  been  an  accomplice  in 
a  criminal  toansaction,  but  because  he  had  been  a  most 
unwilling  and  unserviceable  accomplice.  But  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have,  in  the  judgment  of  posterity, 
greatly  extenuated  his  fault,  his '  cotemporaries  were  ig- 
norant. In  their  view  he  was  the  broker  who  had  sold 
England  to  France.  It  seemed  clear  that  his  greatness 
was  at  an  end,  and  doubtfril  whether  his  head  could  be 
saved. 

Yet  was  the  ferment  excited  by  this  discovery  slight 
when  compared  with  tiie  commotion  which  arose  when  it 
was  noised  abroad  that  a  great  popish  plot  had  been  de- 
tected.    One  Titus  Oates,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
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JBngland,  had,  by  his  disorderly  life  and  heterodox  doo- 
trine,  drawn  on  him  the  oensure  of  his  spiritual  superiorsi 
had  been  oompelled  to  quit  his  benefice,  and  had  ever  sinoe 
led  an  infamous  and  yagrant  life.  He  had  onoe  professed 
himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  had  passed  some  time  on 
the  Continent  in  English  colleges  of  the  order  of  Jesus. 
In  those  seminaries  he  had  heard  much  wild  talk  about 
the  best  means  of  bringing  England  back  to  the  true 
Church.  From  hints  thus  furnished  he  constructed  a 
hideous  romance,  resembling  rather  the  dream  of  a  sick 
man  than  any  transaction  which  ever  tookpkce  in  the 
real  world.  The  pope,  he  said,  had  intrusted  the  govern- 
ment of  England  to  the  Jesuits.  The  Jesuits  had,  by 
commissions  under  the  great  seal  of  their  society,  appoint- 
ed Catholic  clergymen,  noblemen,  and  gentlemen  to  all 
the  highest  offices  in  Church  and  State.  The  papists  bad 
burned  down  London  onoe.  They  had  tried  to  burn  it 
down  again.  They  were  at  that  moment  planning  a 
scheme  for  setting  fire  to  all  the  shipping  in  the  Thames. 
They  were  to  rise  at  a  signal  and  massacre  all  their  Prot- 
estant neighbors.  A  French  army  was  at  the  same  time 
to  land  in  Ireland.  All  the  leading  statesmen  and  di- 
vines of  England  were  to  be  murdered.  Three  or  four 
schemes  had  been  formed  for  assassinating  the  king.  He 
was  to  be  stabbed.  He  was  to  be  poisoned  in  lus  medi- 
cine. He  was  to  be  shot  with  silver  bullets.  The  pub- 
lic mind  was  so  sore  and  excitable  that  these  lies  readily 
found  credit  with  the  vulgar ;  and  two  events  which  speed- 
ily took  place  led  even  some  reflecting  men  to  suspect  that 
the  tale,  though  evidently  distorted  and  exaggerated,  might 
have  some  foundation. 

Edward  Coleman,  a  very  busy  and  not  very  honest  Ro- 
man Catholic  intriguer,  had  been  among  the  persons  ac- 
cused. Search  was  made  for  his  papers.  It  weis  found 
that  he  had  just  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  them ;'  but 
a  few  which  had  escaped  contained  some  passages  which, 
to  minds  strongly  prepossessed,  might  seem  to  confirm  the 
evidence  of  Gates.     Those  passages  indeed,  when  candid« 
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ly  construed,  appear  to  express  little  more  than  the  hopes 
which  the  posture  of  affairs^  the  predilections  of  Charles, 
the  still  stronger  predilections  of  James,  and  the  relations 
existing  between  the  French  and  English  courts,  might 
naturally  excite  in  the  mind  of  a  Roman  Catholic  strongly 
attached  to  the  interests  of  his  Church.  But  the  country 
was  not  then  inclined  to  construe  the  letters  of  papists 
candidly ;  and  it  was  urged,  with  some  show  of  reason, 
that  if  papers  which  had  been  passed  over  as  unimportant 
were  filled  with  matter  so  suspicious,  some  great  mystery 
of  iniquity  must  have  been  contained  in  those  documents 
which  had  been  carefully  committed  to  the  flames. 

A  few  days  later  it  was  known  that  Sir  Edmondsbury 
Godfrey,  an  eminent  justice  of  the  peace,  who  had  taken 
the  depositions  of  Oates  against  Coleman,  had  disappeared. 
Search  was  made,  and  Godfrey's  corpse  was  found  in  a 
field  near  London.  It  was  clear  that  he  had  died  by  vio- 
lence.  It  was  equally  clear  that  he  had  not  been  set  upon 
by  robbers. .  His  fate  is  to  this  day  a  secret.  Some  think 
that  he  perished  by  his  own  hand ;  some,  that  he  was 
slain  by  a  private  enemy.  The  most  improbable  suppo- 
sition is,  that  he  was  murdered  by  the  party  hostile  to  the 
court,  in  order  to  give  color  to  the  story  of  the  plot.  The 
most  probable  supposition  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  that 
some  hot-headed  Roman  Catholic,  driven  to  phrensy  by 
the  lies  of  Oates  and  by  the  insults  of  the  multitude,  and 
not  nicely  distinguishing  between  the  perjured  accuser ' 
and  the  innocent  magistrate,  had  taken  a  revenge  of  which 
the  history  of  persecuted  sects  furnishes  but  too  many  ex- 
amples. If  this  were  so,  the  a^assin  must  have  after- 
ward bitterly  execrated  his  own  wickedness  and  folly.  The 
capital  and  the  whole  nation  went  mad  with  hatred  and 
fear.  The  penal  law6,  which  had  begun  to  lose  some- 
thing of  their  edge,  were  sharpened  anew. .  Every  where 
justices  were  busied  in  searching  houses  and  seizing  pa- 
pers. All  the  jails  were  filled  with  papists.  London  bad 
the  aspect  of  a  city  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  train-bands 
were  under  arms  all  night.     Preparations  were  made  for 
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barrioadiiig  the  great  tboroaghfaxes.  Patrols  marched  up 
and  down  the  streets.  Cannon  were  planted  round  White- 
hall. No  oitizen  thought  himself  safe  unless  be  carried 
under  his  ooat  a  small  flaU  loaded  with  lead  to  brain  the 
popish  assassins.  The  corpse  of  the  murdered  magistrate 
was  exhibited  during  several  days  to  the  gaze  of  great 
multitudes,  and  was  then  committed  to  the  grave  with 
strange  and  terrible  oeremoniesi  which  indicated  rather 
fear  and  the  thirst  of  vengeance  than  sorrow  or  religious 
hope.  The  houses  insisted  that  a  guard  should  be  placed 
in  the  vaults  over  which  they  sat,  in  order  to  secure  them 
against  a  second  gunpowder  plot.  All  their  proceedings 
were  of  a  piece  with  this  demand  Ever  since  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  had  been  exacted 
from  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Some  Roman 
Catholics,  however,  had  contrived  so  to  interpret  that  oath 
that  they  could  take  it  without  scruple.  A  more  strin- 
gent test  was  now  added,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  lords 
were  for  the  first  time  excluded  from  their  seats  in  Par* 
liament.  The  Duke  of  York  was  driven  from  the  Privy 
Council.  Strong  resolutions  were  adopted  against  the 
queen.  The  Commons  threw  one  of  the  secretaries  of. 
state  into  prison  for  having  countersigned  commissions  di- 
rected to  gentlemen  who  were  not  good  Protestants.  They 
impeached  the  lord  treasurer  of  high  treason ;  nay,  they 
so  far  forgot  the  doctrine  which,  while  the  memory  of  the 
civil  war  was  still  recent,  they  had  loudly  professed,  that 
they  even  attempted  to  wrest  the  command  of  the  militia 
out  of  the  king's  hands.  To  such  a  temper  had  eighteen 
years  of  misgovernment  brought  the  most  loyal  Parlia- 
ment that  had  ever  met  in  England. 

Yet  it  may  seem  strange  that,  even  in  that  extremity, 
the  king  should  have  ventured  to  appeal  to  the  people,  for 
the  people  were  more  excited  than  their  representatives. 
The  Lower  House,  discontented  as  it  was,  contained  a 
larger  number  of  Cavaliers  than  were  likely  to  find  seats 
again.  But  it  was  thought  that  a  dissolution  would  put 
a  stop  to  the  prosecution  of  the  lord  treasurer  ;  a  prose- 
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(ration  which  might  probably  bring  to  light  all  the  guilty 
mysteries  of  the  French  alliance,  and  might  thus  cause  ex- 
treme personal  annoyance  and  embarrassment  to  Charles. 
Accordingly,  in  January,  1679,  the  Parliament,  which 
had  been  in  existence  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1661,  was  dissolved,  and  writs  were  issued  for  a  general 
election. 

During  some  weeks  the  contention  over  the  whole 
country  was  fierce  and  obstinate  beyond  example.  Un- 
precedented sums  were  expended.  New  tactics  were  em- 
ployed. It  was  remarked  by  the  pamphleteers  of  that 
time  as  something  extraordinary,  that  horses  were  hired 
at  a  great  charge  for  the  conveyance  of  electors.  The 
practice  of  splitting  freeholds  for  the  purpose  of  multiply- 
ing votes  dates  from  this  memorable  struggle.  Dissent- 
ing preachers,  who  had  long  hidden  themselves  in  quiet 
nooks  from  persecution,  now  emerged  from  their  retreats, 
and  rode  from  village  to  village  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
kindling the  zeal  of  the  scattered  people  of  God.  The 
tide  ran  strong  against  the  government.  Most  of  the 
new  members  came  up  to  Westminster  in  a  mood  little 
differing  from  that  of  their  predecessors  who  had  sent 
Strafford  and  Laud  to  the  Tower. 

Meanwhile  the  courts  of  justice,  which  ought  to  be,  in 
the  midst  of  political  commotions,  sure  places  of  refuge 
for  the  innocent  of  every  party,  were  disgraced  by  wilder 
passions  and  fouler  corruptions  than  were  to  be  found 
even  on  the  hustings.  The  tale  of  Oates,  though  it  had 
sufficed  to  convulse  the  whole  realm,  would  not,  until 
confirmed  by  other  evidence,  suffice  to  destroy  the  hum- 
blest of  those  whom  he  had  accused ;  for,  by  the  old  law 
of  England,  two  witnesses  are  necessary  to  establish  a 
charge  of  treason.  But  the  success  of  the  first  impostor 
produced  its  natural  consequences.  In  a  few  weeks  he 
had  been  raised  from  penury  and  obscurity  to  opulence, 
to  power  which  made  him  the  dread  of  princes  and  nobles, 
and  to  notoriety  such  as  has  for  low  and  bad  minds  all 
the  attractions  of  glory.     He  was  not  long  without  co- 
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adjutors  and  rivals.  A  wretch  named  Carstairs,  who  had 
earned  a  living  in  Scotland  by  going  disguised  to  con- 
venticles and  then  informing  against  the  preachers,  led 
the  way.  Bedloe,  a  noted  swindler,  followed ;  and  soon, 
from  all  the  brothels,  gambling-houses,  and  sponging-' 
houses  of  London,  false  witnesses  poured  forth  to  swear 
away  the  lives  of  Roman  Catholics.  One  came. with  a 
story  about  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  who  were  to 
muster  in  the  disguise  of  pilgrims  at  Corunna,  and  to 
sail  thence  to  Wales.  Another  had  been  promised  -can- 
onization and  five  hundred  pounds  to  murder  the  king. 
A  third  had  stepped  into  an  eating-house  in  Covent  Gar- 
den, and  had  there  heard  a  great  Roman  Catholic  banker 
vow,  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  guests  and  drawers,  to  kill 
the  heretical  tyrant.  Oates,  that  he  might  not  be  eclips- 
ed by  his  imitators,  soon  added  a  large  supplement  to  his 
original  narrative.  He  had  the  portentous  impudence  to 
affirm,  among  other  things,  that  he  had  once  stood  behind 
a  door  which  was  ajar,  and  had  there  overheard  the  queen 
declare  that  she  had  resolved  to  give  her  consent  to  the 
assassination  of  her  husband.  The  vulgar  believed,  and 
the  highest  magistrates  pretended  to  believe,  even  such 
fictions  as  these.  The  chief  judges  of  the  realm  were 
corrupt,  cruel,  and  timid.  The  leaders  of  the  country 
party  encouraged  the  prevailing  delusion.  The  most 
respectable  among  them,  indeed,  were  themselves  so  far 
deluded  as  to  believe  the  greater  part  of  the  evidence  of 
the  plot  to  be  true.  Such  men  ai^  Shaftesbury  and  Buck- 
ingham doubtless  perceived  that  the  whole  was  a  romance ; 
but  it  was  a  romance  which  served  their  turn,  and  to 
their  seared  consciences  the  death  of  an  innocent  man 
gave  no  more  uneasiness  than  the  death  of  a  partridge. 
The  juries  partook  of  the  feelings  then  common  through- 
out the  nation,  and  were  encouraged  by  the  bench  to  in 
dulge  those  feelings  without  restraint.  The  multitude 
applauded  Oates  and  his  confederates,  hooted  and  pelted 
the  witnesses  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  accused,  and 
shouted  with  joy  when  the  verdict  of  guilty  was  pro- 
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nounced.  It  was  in  Tain  that  the  sufferers  appealed  to 
the  respectability  of  their  past  lives ;  for  the  public  mind 
was  possessed  with  a  belief  that  the  more  conscientious  a 
papist  was,  the  more  likely  he  must  be  to  plot  against  a 
*  Protestant  government.  It  was  in  vain  that,  just  before 
the  cart  passed  from  under  their  feet,  they  resolutely  af- 
firmed their  innocence ;  for  the  general  opinion  was,  that 
a  good  papist  considered  all  lies  which  were  serviceable  to 
his  Church  as  not  only  excusable,  but  meritorious. 

While  innocent  blood  was  shedding  under  the  forms  of 
justice,  the  new  Parliament  met ;  and  such  was  the  vio- 
lence of  the  predominant  party,  that  even  men  whose 
youth  had  been  passed  amid  revolutions — ^men  who  re* 
membered  the  attainder  of  Strafford,  the  attempt  on  the 
five  members,  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  king— stood  aghast  at  the  aspect  of  public 
affairs.  The  impeachment  of  Danby  was  resumed.  He 
pleaded  the  royal  pardon ;  but  the  Commons  treated  the 
plea  with  contempt,  and  insisted  that  the  trial  should  pro- 
ceed. Danby,  however,  was  not  their  chief  object.  They 
were  convinced  that  the  only  effectual  way  of  securing 
the  liberties  and  religion  of  the  nation  was  to  exclude  the 
Duke  of  York  from  the  throne. 

The  king  was  in  great  perplexity.  He  had  insisted 
that  his  brother,  the  sight  of  whom  inflamed  the  populace 
to  madness,  should  retire  for  a  time  to  Brussels  ;  but  this 
concession  did  not  seem  to  have  produced  any  favorable 
effect.  The  Roundhead  party  was  now  decidedly  pre- 
ponderant. Toward  that  party  leaned  millions  who  had, 
at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  leaned  toward  the  side  of 
prerogative.  Of  the  old  Cavaliers,  many  participated  in 
the  prevailing  fear  of  popery,  and  many,  bitterly  resent- 
ing the  ingratitude  of  the  prince  for  whom  they  had  sac- 
rificed so  much,  looked  on  his  distress  as  carelessly  as  he 
had  looked  on  theirs.  Even  the  Anglican  clergy,  morti- 
fied and  alarmed  by  the  apostasy  of  the  Duke  of  York,  so 
far  countenanced  the  Opposition  as  to  join  cordially  in  the 
outcry  against  the  Roman  Catholics. 
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The  king,  in  thb  extrenii^,  bad  reoouise  to  Sir  Will, 
iam  Temple.  Of  all  the  official  men  of  that  age,  Temple 
had  preserved  the  fairest  oharaoter.  The  Triple  Allianoe 
had  been  his  work.  He  had  refused  to  take  any  part  in 
the  politics  of  the  Cabal,  and  had,  while  that  administra- 
tion  directed  af&irs,  lived,  in  strict  privacy.  He  had 
quitted  his  retreat  at  the  call  of  Danby,  had  made  peace 
between  England  and  Holland,  and  had  borne  a  chief 
part  in  bringing  about  the  marriage  of  the  Lady  Mary  to 
her  cousin  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Thus  he  had  the  credit 
of  every  one  of  the  few  good  things  which  had  been  done 
by  the  government  since  the  Restoration.  Of  the  nu- 
merous crimes  and  blunders  of  the  last  eighteen  years, 
none  could  be  imputed  to  him.  His  private  life^  though 
not  austere,  was  decorous ;  his  manners  were  popular ; 
and  he  was  not  to  be  corrupted  either  by  titles  or  by 
money.  Something,  however,  was  wanting  to  the  char- 
acter of  this  respectable  statesman.  The  temperature  of 
his  patriotism  was  lukewarm.  He  prized  his  ease  and 
his  personal  dignity  too  much,  and  shrank  from  responsi- 
bility with  a  pusillanimous  fear.  Nor,  indeed,  had  his 
habits  fitted  him  to  bear  a  part  in  the  conflicts  of  our  do- 
mestic factions.  He  had  reached  his  fiftieth  year  with- 
out having  sajb  in  the  English  Parliament ;  and  his  offi- 
cial experience  had  been  almost  entirely  acquired  at  for- 
eign courts.  He  was  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  first 
diplomatists  in  Europe  ;  but  the  talents  and  accomplish* 
ments  of  a  diplomatist  are  widely  diiferent  from  those 
which  qualify  a  politician  to  lead  the  House  of  Commons 
in  agitated  times. 

The  scheme  which  he  proposed  showed  considerable  in- 
genuity. Though  not  a  profound  philosopher,  he  had 
thought  more  than  most  busy  men  of  the  world  on  the 
general  principles  of  government,  and  his  mind  had  been 
enlarged  by  historical  studies  and  foreign  travel.  He 
seems  to  have  discerned  more  clearly  than  most  of  his  co- 
temporaries  one  cause  of  the  difficulties  by  which  the  gov- 
ernment was  beset.     The  character  of  the  English  polity 
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was  gradually  changing.  The  Parliament  was  slowly, 
bat  ooDfltantly,  gaining  gronnd  on  the  prerogative.  The 
line  between  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  was  in 
theory  as  strongly  marked  as  ever,  but  in  practice  was 
daily  becoming  fainter  and  fainter.  The  theory  of  the 
Constitntion  was,  that  the  king  might  name  his  own  min- 
isters ;  but  the  House  of  Commons  had  driven  Clarendon, 
the  Cabal,  and  Danby  successively  from  the  direction  of 
affairs.  ^  The  theory  of  the  Constitution  was,  that  the 
king  alone  had  the  power  of  making  peace  and  war ;  but 
the  House  of  Commons  had  forced  him  to  make  peace  with 
Holland,  and  had  all  but  forced  him  to  make  war  with 
France.  The  theory  of  the  Constitution  was,  that  the 
king  was  the  sole  judge  of  the  cases  in  whiM  it  might 
be  proper  to  pardon  offenders;  yet  he  wa^  so  much  in 
dread  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that,  at  that  moment, 
he  could  not  venture  to  rescue  from  the  gallows  men  whom 
he  well  knew  to  be  the  innocent  vic*tos  of  perjury. 

Temple,  it  should  seem,  was  d««irous  to  secure  to  the 
Legislature  its  undoubted  oonsAi'tutional  powers,  and  yet 
to  prevent  it,  if  possible,  froip  encroaching  further  on  the 
province  of  the  executive  acVninistration.  With  this  view, 
he  determined  to  interpose  between  the  sovereign  and  the 
Parliament  a  body  wNoh  might  break  the  shock  of  their 
collision.  There  w^  a  body,  ancient,  highly  honorable, 
and  recogni2ed  b/  the  law,  which,  he  thought,  might  be 
so  remodeled  a^  to  serve  this  purpose.  He  determined  to 
give  to  the  Ffivy  Council  a  new  character  and  office  in 
the  govern^n^nt.  The  number  of  counselors  he  fixed  at 
thirty.  Fifteen  of  them  were  to  be  the  chief  ministers 
of  sta^9  of  law,  and  of  religion.  The  other  fifteen  were 
to  hd  unplaced  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  ample  fortune 
0iKi  high  character.  There  was  to  be  no  interior  cabinet. 
All  the  thirty  were  to  be  intrusted  with  every  political 
secret,  and  summoned  to  every  meeting;  and  the  king 
was  to  declare  that  he  would,  on  every  occasion,  be  guid- 
ed by  their  advice. 

Temple  seems  to  have  thought  that,  by  this  oontriv 
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aaoe,  he  oould  at  onoe  secure  the  nation  against  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  crown,  and  the  crown  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Parliament.  It  was,  on  one  hand,  highly 
improbably  that  schemes  such  as  had  been  formed  by  tiie 
Cabal  wonld  be  even  propounded  for  discussion  in  an  as- 
sembly consisting  of  thirty  eminent  men,  fifteen  of  whom 
were  bound  by  no  tie  of  interest  to  the  court.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  might  be  hoped  that  the  Commons,  content 
with  the  guarantee  against  misgovernment  whiclik  such  a 
council  furnished,  would  confine  themselves  more  than 
they  had  of  late  done  to  their  strictly  legislative  func- 
tions, and  would  no  longer  think  it  necessary  to  pry  into 
every  part  of  the  executive  administration. 

This  plan,  though  in  some  respects  not  unworthy  of 
the  abilities  ^  its  author,  was  in  principle  vicious.  The 
new  board  was  l^alf  a  cabinet  and  half  a  Parliament,  and, 
like  almost  every  .other  contrivance,  whether  mechanical 
or  political,  which  i&  meant  to  serve  two  purposes  alto- 
gether different,  failed  ^f  accomplishing  either.  It  was 
too  large  and  too  divided  \q  be  a  good  administrative  body. 
It  was  too  closely  connected  with  the  crown  to  be  a  good 
checking  body.  It  contained  (ust  enough  of  popular  in- 
gredients to  make  it  a  bad  council  of  state,  unfit  for  the 
keeping  of  secrets,  for  the  conduot&og  of  delicate  negotia- 
tions, and  for  the  administration  of  Var  ;  yet  were  these 
popular  ingredients  by  no  means  suffi6ient  to  secure  the 
nation  against  misgovernment.  The  plai^  therefore,  even 
if  it  had  been  fairly  tried,  could  scarcely  hare  succeeded; 
and  it  was  not  fairly  tried.  The  king  was  &xkle  and  per- 
fidious ;  the  Parliament  was  excited  and  imreheonable ; 
and  the  materials  out  of  which  the  new  council  wa^made, 
though  perhaps  the  best  which  that  age  afforded,  n^ere 
still  bad. 

The  commencement  of  the  new  system  was,  however, 
hailed  with  general  delight,  for  the  people  were  in  a  tem- 
per to  think  any  change  an  improvement.  They  were 
also  pleased  by  some  of  the  new  nominations.  Sbaftes- 
huryt  now  their  &vorite,  was  appointed  Lord  President 
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Russell  and  some  other  distrngnished  members  of  the 
ooimtry  party  were  sworn  of  the  oonncil.  But  in  a  few 
days  all  was  again  in  confusion.  The  inoonvenienoes  of 
having  so  numerous  a  cabinet  were  such  that  Temple 
himself  consented  to  infiringe  one  of  the  fundamental  rules 
which  he  had  laid  down,  and  to  become  one  of  a  small 
knot  which  really  directed  every  thing.  Witii  him  were 
joined  three  other  ministers,  Arthur  Capel,  earl  of  Essex, 
George  SavUe,  viscount  Halifax,  and  Robert  Spencer,  earl 
of  Sunderkmd. 

Of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  then  first  Commissioner  of  the 
Treasury,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  was  a  man  of 
solid  though  not  brilliant  parts,  and  of  grave  and  melan- 
choly character;  that  he  had  been  comiected  with  the 
country  party,  and  that  he  was  at  this  time  honestly  de- 
sirous to  effect,  on  terms  beneficial  to  the  state,  a  recon- 
ciliation between  that  party  and  the  throne. 

Among  the  statesmen  of  that  age,  Halifajc  was,  in  ge- 
nius, the  first.  His  intellect  was  fertile,  subtle,  and  ca- 
pacious. His  polished,  luminous,  and  animated  eloquence, 
set  off  by  the  silver  tones  of  his  voice,  was  the  delight  of 
the  House  of  Lcnrds.  His  conversation  overflowed  with 
thought,  fancy,  and  wit.  His  political  tracts  well  deserve 
to  be  studied  for  their  literary  lAerit,  and  fully  entitle  him 
to  a  place  among  English  classics.  To  the  weight  de* 
rived  from  talents  so  great  and  various,  he  united  all  the 
influence  which  belongs  to  rank  and  ample  possessions. 
Yet  he  was  less  sucoessfiil  in  politics  than  many  who  en- 
joyed  smaller  advantages.  Indeed,  those  intellectual  pe- 
oDdiarities  which  make  his  writings  valuable,  frequently 
impeded  him  in  the  contests  of  active  life  ;  for  he  always 
saw  passing  events,  not  in  the  point  of  view  in  which 
they  commonly  appear  to  one  who  bears  a  part  in  them, 
but  in  the  point  of  view  in  which,  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years,  they  appear  to  the  phUosopfaic  historian.  With 
such  a  turn  of  mind,  he  could  not  long  continue  to  act 
cordially  with  any  body  of  men.  All  the  prejudices,  all 
the  exaggerations  of  both  the  great  parties  in  the  state, 
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moved  his  soorn.  He  deq)ised  the  mean  arts  and  unrea- 
sonable clamors  of  demagogues.  He  despised  still  more 
the  Tory  doctrines  of  divine  right  and  passive  obedience. 
He  sneered  impartially  at  the  bigotry  of  the  Churchman 
and  at  the  bigotry  of  the  Puritan.  He  was  equally  un- 
able to  comprehend  how  any  man  should  object  to  saints' 
days  and  surplicesi  and  how  any  man  should  persecute 
any  other  man  for  objecting  to  them.  In  temper  he  was 
what,  in  our  time,  is  called  a  Conservative.  In* theory 
he  was  a  Republican.  Even  when  his  dread  of  anarchy 
and  his  disdain  for  vulgar  delusions  led  him  to  side  for  a 
time  with  the  defenders  of  arbitrary  power,  his  intellect 
was  always  with  Locke  and  Milton.  Indeed,  his  jests 
upon  hereditary  monarchy  were  sometimes  such  as  would 
have  better  become  a  member  of  the  Calf's  Head  Club 
than  a  privy  counselor  of  the  Stuarts.  In  religion  he 
was  so  far  &om  being  a  zealot  that  he  was  called  by  the 
uncharitable  an  atheist;  but  this  imputation  he  vehe- 
mently repelled ;  and  in  truth,  though  he  sometimes  gave 
scandal  by  the  way  in  which  he  exerted  his  rare  powers 
both  of  argumentation  and  of  ridicule  on  serious  subjects, 
he  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  unsusceptible  of  re- 
ligious impressions. 

He  was  the  chief  of  those  politicians  whom  the  two 
great  parties  contemptuously  called  Trimmers.  Instead 
of  quarreling  with  this  nickname,  he  assumed  it  as  a  title 
of  honor,  and  vindicated,  with  great  vivacity,  the  dignity 
of  the  appellation.  Every  thing  good,  he  said,  trims  be- 
tween extremes.  The  temperate  zone  trims  between  the 
climate  in  which  men  are  roasted  and  the  climate  in  which 
they  are  frozen.  The  English  Church  trims  between  the 
Anabaptist  madness  and  the  papist  lethargy.  The  En- 
glish Constitution  trims  between  Turkish  despotism  and 
Polish  anarchy.  Virtue  is  nothing  but  a  just  temper  be- 
tween propensities,  any  one  of  which,  if  indulged  to  ex- 
cess, becomes  vice ;  nay,  the  perfection  of  the  Supreme 
Being  hinuself  consists  in  the  exact  equilibrium  of  attri* 
butes,  none  of  which  could  preponderate  without  disturb- 
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ing  the  whole  moral  and  phytioal  order  of  the  world.^ 
Thus  Halifax  was  a  trimmer  on  prinoiple.  He  was  also 
a  trimmer  by  the  oonstitution  both  of  his  head  and  of  his 
heart.  .  His  understanding  was  keen,  skeptical,  inexhanst* 
ibly  fertile  in  distinctions  and  objections;  his  taste  re- 
fined; his  sense  of  the  ludicrous  exquisite;  his  temper 
placid  and  forgiving,  but  fieustidious,  and  by  no  means 
prone  either  to  malevolence  or  to  enthusiastic  admiration. 
Such  a  man  could  not  long  be  constant  to  any  band  of 
political  allies.  He  must  not,  however,  be  confounded 
with  the  vulgar  crowd  of  renegades ;  for  though,  like  them, 
he  passed  from  side  to  side,  his  transition  was  always  in 
the  direction  opposite  to  theirs.  He  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  those  who  fly  from  extreme  to  extreme,  and 
who  regard  the  party  which  they  have  deserted  with  an 
animosity  far  exceeding  that  of  consistent  enemies.  His 
place  was  between  the  hostile  divisions  of  the  community, 
and  he  never  wandered  fkr  beyond  the  frontier  of  either. 
The  party  to  which  he  at  any  moment  belonged  was  the 
party  which,  at  that  moment,  he  liked  best,  because  it 
was  the  party  of  which,  at  that  moment,  he  had  the  near- 
est view.  He  was,  therefore,  always  severe  upon  his  vio- 
lent associates,  and  was  always  in  friendly  relations  with 
his  moderate  opponents.  Every  fetction,  in  the  day  of  its 
insolent  and  vindictive  triumph,  incurred  his  censure,  and 
every  faction,  when  vanquished  and  persecuted,  found  in 
him  a  protector.  To  bis  lasting  honor  it  must  be  men- 
tioned that  he  attempted  to  save  those  victims  whose  fate 
has  leffc  the  deepest  stain  both  on  the  Whig  and  on  the 
Tory  name. 

He  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  opposition,  and 
had  thus  drawn  on  himself  the  royal  displeasure,  which 
was  indeed  so  strong  that  he  was  not  admitted  into  the 
council  of  the  thirty  without  much  difficulty  and  long  al- 
tercation.    As  soon,  however,  as  he  had  obtained  a  foot* 

*  It  will  be  seen  that  I  believe  Halifiix  to  have  been  the  aathor,  or  at  1ea«t 
one  of  the  authors,  of  the  "  Character  of  a  Trimmer,"  which,  for  a  time,  went 
nnder  the  name  of  his  kinsman.  Sir  William  Ooventry. 
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ing  at  court,  the  charms  of  his  manner  and  of  his  oonrer- 
sation  made  him  a  favorite.  He  was  seriously  alarmed 
by  the  violence  of  the  public  discontent.  He  thought 
that  liberty  was  for  the  present  safe,  and  that  order  and 
legitimate  authority  were  in  danger.  He,  therefore,  as 
was  his  fashion,  joined  himself  to  the  weaker  side.  Per- 
haps his  conversion  was  not  wholly  disinterested;  for 
study  and  reflection,  though  they  had  emancipated  him 
from  many  vulgar  prejudices,  had  left  him  a  slave  to  vul- 
gar desires.  Money  he  did  not  want,  and  there  is  no  ev- 
idence that  he  ever  obtained  it  by  any  means  which,  in 
that  age,  even  severe  censors  considered  as  dishonorable ; 
but  rank  and  power  had  strong  attractions  for  him.  He 
pretended,  indeed,  that  he  considered  titles  and  great  of- 
fices as  baits  which  could  allure  none  but  fools,  that  he 
hated  business,  pomp,  and  pageantry,  and  that  his  dear- 
est wish  was  to  escape  from  the  bustle  and  glitter  of 
Whitehall  to  the  quiet  woods  which  surrounded  his  an- 
cient hall  at  Rufford ;  but  his  conduct  was  not  a  little  at 
variance  with  his  professions.  In  truth,  he  wished  to 
command  the  respect  at  once  of  courtiers  and  of  philoso- 
phers, to  be  admired  for  attaining  high  dignities,  and  to 
be  at  the  same  time  eulmired  for  despising  them. 

Sunderland  was  Secretary  of  State.  In  this  man  the 
political  immorality  of  Ms  age  was  personified  in  the  most 
lively  manner.  Nature  had  given  him  a  keen  under- 
standing, a  restless  and  mischievous  temper,  a  cold  heart, 
and  an  abject  spirit.  His  mind  had  undergone  a  training 
by  which  all  his  vices  had  been  nursed  up  to  the  rankest 
maturity.  At  his  entrance  into  public  life,  he  had  piEisa- 
ed  several  years  in  diplomatic  posts  abroad,  and  had  been, 
during  some  time,  minister  in  France.  Every  calling 
has  its  peculiar  temptations.  There  is  no  injustice  in 
saying  that  diplomatists,  as  a  class,  have  always  been 
more  distinguished  by  their  address,  by  the  art  with  which 
they  win  the  confidence  of  those  with  whom  they  have  to 
deal,  and  by  the  ease  with  which  they  catch  the  tone  of 
every  society  into  which  they  are  admitted,  than  by  gen- 
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erous  entbnfiiasm  or  anstere  reotitnde ;  and  the  relationis 
between  Charles  and  Louis  were  such  that  no  English 
nobleman  oonld  long  reside  in  France  as  envoy,  and  re- 
tain any  patriotic  or  honorable  sentiment.  Sunderland 
came  forth  from  the  bad  sehool  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up,  cunning,  supple,  shameless,  free  from  all  prej- 
udices, and  destitute  of  all  principles.  He  was,  by  he- 
reditary connection,  a  Cavalier ;  but  with  the  Cavaliers 
he  had  nothing  in  common.  They  were  zealous  for  mon- 
archy, and  condemned  in  theory  all  resistance  ;  yet  they 
had  sturdy  English  hearts,  which  would  never  have  en- 
dured real  despotism.  He,  on  the  contrary,  had  a  lan- 
guid, speculative  liking  for  Republican  institutions,  which 
was  compatible  with  perfect  readiness  to  be  in  practice  the 
most  servile  instrument  of  arbitrary  power.  Like  mcmy 
other  accomplished  flatterers  and  negotiators,  he  was  fSour 
more  skillful  in  the  art  of  reading  the  characters  and  prac- 
ticing on  the  weaknesses  of  individuals,  than  in  the  art  of 
discerning  the  feelings  of  great  masses  and  of  foreseeing 
the  approach  of  great  revolutions.  '  He  was  adroit  in  in- 
trigue ;  and  it  was  difficult  even  for  shrewd  and  experi- 
enced men,  who  had  been  amply  forewarned  of  his  perfidy, 
to  withstand  the  fascination  of  his  manner,  and  to  refuse 
credit  to  his  professions  of  attachment ;  but  he  was  so  in- 
tent on  observing  and  courting  particular  persons,  that  he 
forgot  to  study  the  temper  of  the  nation.  He  therefore 
miscalculated  grossly  with  respect  to  all  the  most  mo- 
mentous events  of  his  time.  Every  important  movement 
and  rebound  of  the  public  mind  took  him  by  surprise ;  and 
the  world,  unable  to  understand  how  so  clever  a  man  could 
be  blind  to  what  was  clearly  discerned  by  the  politicians  of 
the  coffee-houses,  sometimes  attributed  to  deep  design  what 
were,  in  truth,  mere  blunders. 

It  was  only  in  private  conference  that  his  eminent  abil- 
ities displayed  themselves.  In  the  royal  closet  or  in  a 
very  small  circle  he  exercised  great  influence,  but  at  the 
council  board  he  was  taciturn,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords 
he  never  opened  his  lips. 
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The  four  confidential  advisers  of  the  oro^ni  soon  found 
that  their  position  was  embarrassing  and  invidious.  Tlie 
other  members  of  the  council  murmured  at  a  distinction 
inconsistent  with  the  king's  promises ;  and  some  of  them, 
with  Shaftesbury  at  their  head,  again  betook  themselves 
to  strenuous  opposition  in  Parliament.  The  agitation, 
which  had  been  suspended  by  the  late  changes,  speedily 
became  more  violent  than  ever.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Charles  offered  to  grant  to  the  Commons  any  security  for 
the  Protestant  religion  which  they  could  devise,  provided 
only  that  they  would  not  touch  the  order  of  succession. 
They  would  hear  of  no  compromise.  They  would  have 
the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Exclusion  Bill. 
The  king,  therefore,  a  few  weeks  after  he  had  publicly 
promised  to  take  no  step  without  the  advice  of  his  new 
council,  went  down  to  the  House  of  Lords  without  men- 
tioning his  intention  in  council,  and  prorogued  the  Par- 
liament. 

The  day  of  that  prorogation,  the  twenty-sixth  of  May, 
1679,  is  a  great  era  in  our  history,  for  on  that  day  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  received  the  royal  assent.  From  the 
time  of  the  Great  Charter,  the  substantive  law  respect- 
ing the  personal  liberty  of  Englishmen  had  been  nearly 
the  same  as  at  present,  but  it  had  been  inefficacious  for 
want  of  a  stringent  system  of  procedure.  What  was 
needed  was  not  a  new  right,  but  a  prompt  and  searching 
remedy  ;  and  such  a  remedy  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  sup- 
plied. The  king  would  gladly  have  refused  his  consent 
to  that  measure,  but  he  was  about  to  appeal  from  his 
Parliament  to  his  people  on  the  question  of  the  succession, 
and  he  could  not  venture,  at  so  critical  a  moment,  to  re- 
ject a  bill  which  was  in  the  highest  degree  popular. 

On  the  same  day,  the  press  of  England  became  for  a 
short  time  free.  In  old  times  printers  had  been  strictly 
controlled  by  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber.  The  Long 
Parliament  had  abolished  the  Star  Chamber,  but  bad,  in 
spite  of  the  philosophical  and  eloquent  expostulation  of 
Milton,  established  and  maintained  a  censorship.     Soon 
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ai^er  the  Restoration,  an  aot  had  been  passed  which  pro- 
hibited the  printing  of  unlioensed  books ;  and  it  had  been 
provided  that  this  act  shoold  oontinne  in  force  till  the 
end  of  the  first  session  of  the  next  Parliament  That 
moment  had  now  aniyed ;  and  the  king,  in  the  very  aot 
of  dismissing  the  houses,  emancipated  the  press. 

Shortly  after  the  prorogation  came  a  dissolution  and 
another  general  election.  The  zeal  and  strength  of  the 
Opposition  were  at  the  height.  The  cry  for  the  Exclu- 
sion Bill  was  louder  than  ever ;  and  with  this  cry  was 
mingled  another  cry,  which  fired  the  blood  of  the  multi- 
tude, but  which  was  heard  with  regret  and  alarm  by  all 
judicious  Mends  of  fireedom.  Not  only  the  rights  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  an  avowed  papist,  but  those  of  his  two 
daughters,  sincere  and  zealous  Protestants,  were  assailed. 
It  was  confidently  affirmed  that  the  eldest  natural  son  of 
the  king  had  been  bom  in  wedlock,  and  was  lawful  heir 
to  the  crown. 

Charles,  while  a  wanderer  on  the  Continent,  had  fallen 
in  at  the  Hague  with  Lucy  Walters,  ar  Welsh  girl  of  great 
beauty,  but  of  weak  understanding  and  dissolute  man- 
ners. She  became  his  mistress,  and  presented  him  with 
a  son.  A  suspicious  lover  might  have  had  his  doubts ; 
for  the  lady  had  several  admirers,  and  was  not  supposed 
to  be  cruel  to  any.  Charles,  however,  readily  took  her 
word,  and  poured  forth  on  little  James  Crofts,  as  the  boy 
was  then  called,  an  overflowing  fondness,  such  as  seemed 
hardly  to  belong  to  that  easy,  but  cool  and  careless  nature. 
Soon  after  the  Restoration,  the  young  favorite,  who  had 
learned  in  France  the  exercises  then  considered  necessary 
to  a  fine  gentleman,  made  Us  appearance  at  Whitehall. 
He  was  lodged  in  the  palace,  attended  by  pages,  and  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  several  distinctions  which  had  till  then 
been  confined  to  princes  of  the  blood  royal.  He  was  mar- 
ried, while  still  in  tender  youth,  to  Anne  Scott,  heiress  of 
the  noble  house  of  Buccleuch.  He  todc  her  name,  and  re- 
ceived with  her  hand  possession  of  her  ample  domains. 
The  estate  which  he  acquired  by  this  match  was  popu- 
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larly  estimated  at  not  less  than  ten  thousand  pounds  a 
year.  Titles,  and  favors  more  substantial  than  titles, 
were  lavished  on  him.  He  was  made  Duke  of  Monmouth 
in  England,  Duke  of  Bucoleuch  in  Scotland,  a  Knight  of 
the  Garter,  Mastef  of  the  Horse,  Commander  of  the  first 
troop  of  Life  Guards,  Chiel*  Justice  of  Eyre  south  of  Trent, 
and  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Ceunbridge.  Nor  did 
he  appear  to  the  public  unworthy  of  his  high  fortunes.  His 
countenance  was  eminently  handsome  and  engaging,  his 
temper  sweet,  his  manners  polite  and  affable.  Though  a 
libertine,  he  won  the  hearts  of  the  Puritans.  Though  he 
was  known  to  have  been  privy  to  the  shameful  attack  on 
Sir  John  Coventry,  he  easily  obtained  the  forgiveness  of 
the  country  party.  Even  austere  moralists  owned  that, 
in  such  a  court,  strict  conjugal  fidelity  was  sccurcely  to  be 
expected  from  one  who,  while  a  child,  had  been  married 
to  another  child.  Even  patriots  were  willing  to  excuse  a 
headstrong  boy  for  visiting  with  immoderate  vengeance  an 
insult  offered  to  his  father  ;  and  soon  the  stain  left  by  loose 
amours  and  midnight  brawls  was  effaced  by  honorable  ex- 
ploits. When  Charles  and  Louis  united  their  forces  against 
Holland,  Monmouth  commanded  the  English  auxiliaries 
who  were  sent  to  the  Continent,  and  approved  himself  a  gal- 
lant soldier  and  a  not  unintelligent  officer.  On  his  return 
he  found  himself  the  most  popular  man  in  the  kingdom. 
Nothing  was  withheld  from  him  but  the  crown  ;  nor  did 
even  the  crown  seem  to  be  absolutely  beyond  his  reach. 
The  distinction  which  had  most  injudiciously  been  made 
between  him  and  the  highest  nobles  had  produced  evil 
consequences.  When  a  boy,  he  had  been  invited  to  put 
on  his  hat  in  the  presence  chamber,  while  Howards  and 
Seymours  stood  uncovered  round  him.  When  foreign 
princes  died,  he  had  mourned  for  them  in  the  long  purple 
cloak,  which  no  other  subject,  except  the  Duke  of  York 
and  Prince  Rupert,  was  permitted  to  wear.  It  was  nat- 
ural that  these  things  should  lead  him  to  regard  himself 
as  a  legitimate  prince  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  Charles, 
even  at  a  ripe  age,  was  devoted  to  his  pleasures  and  re- 
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gardless  of  his  dignity.  It  oould  hardly  be  thought  in« 
credible  that  he  should  at  twenty  have  gone  through  the 
form  of  espousing  a  lady  whose  beauty  had  fascinated  him, 
and  who  was  not  to  be  won  on  easier  terms.  While  Mon- 
mouth was  still  a  child,  and  while  the  Duke  of  York  still 
passed  for  a  Protestant,  it  was«  rumored  throughout  the 
country,  and  even  in  drcles  which  ought  to  have  been 
well  informed,  that  the  king  had  made  Lucy  Walters  his 
wife,  and  that,  if  every  one  had  his  right,  her  son  would 
be  Prince  of  Wales.  Much  was  said  of  a  certain  black 
box,  which,  according  to  the  vulgar  belief,  contained  the 
contract  of  marriage.  When  Monmouth  had  returned 
from  the  Low  Countries  with  a  high  chcuracter  for  valor 
and  conduct,  and  when  the  Duke  of  York  was  known  to 
be  a  member  of  a  Church  detested  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  nation,  this  idle  story  became  important.  For  it 
there  was  not  the  slightest  evidence.  Against  it  there 
was  the  solemn  asseveration  of  the  king,  made  before  his 
council,  and  by  his  order  communicated  to  his  people ;  but 
the  multitude,  always  fond  of  romantic  adventures,  drank 
in  eagerly  the  tale  of  the  secret  espousals  and  the  black 
box.  Some  chiefs  of  the  Opposition  acted  on  this  occa- 
sion as  they  acted  with  respect  to  the  more  odious  fable 
of  Oates,  and  countenanced  a  story  which  they  must  have 
despised.  The  interest  which  the  populace  took  in  him 
whom  they  regarded  as  the  champion  of  the  true  religion, 
and  the  rightful  heir  of  the  British  throne,  was  kept  up  by 
every  artifice.  When  Monmouth  arrived  in  London  at 
midnight,  the  watchmen  were  ordered  by  the  magistrates 
to  proclaim  the  joyful  event  through  the  streets  of  the  city ; 
the  people  left  their  beds ;  bonfires  were  lighted ;  the  win- 
dows were  illuminated  ;  the  churches  were  opened ;  and  a 
merry  peal  rose  from  all  the  steeples.  When  he  traveled, 
he  was  every  where  received  with  not  less  pomp,  and  with 
far  more  enthusiasm,  than  had  been  displayed  when  kings 
had  made  progresses  through  the  realm.  He  was  escorted 
firom  mansion  to  mansion  by  long  cavalcades  of  armed 
gentlemen  and  yeomen.     Cities  poured  forth  their  whole 
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population  to  reoeive  him.  Electors  thronged  round  him 
to  assure  him  that  their  votes  were  at  his  disposal.  To 
suoh  a  height  were  his  pretensions  carried,  that  he  not 
only  exhibited  on  his  escutcheon  the  lions  of  England  and 
the  lilies  of  France  without  the  baton  sinister  under  which, 
according  to  the  laws  of  heraldry,  they  were  debri^sed  in 
token  of  his  illegitimate  birth,  but  ventured  to  touch  for 
the  king's  evil.  At  the  same  time,  he  neglected  no  art 
of  condescension  by  which  the  love  of  the  multitude  could 
be  conciliated.  He  stood  godfather  to  the  children  of  the 
peasantry,  mingled  in  every  rustic  sport,  wrestled,  played 
at  quarter-staff,  and  won  foot-races  in  his  boots  against 
fleet  runners  in  shoes. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that,  at  two  of  the  great- 
est conjunctures  in  our  history,  the  chiefe  of  the  Protest- 
ant party  should  have  committed  the  same  error,  and 
should  by  that  error  have  greatly  endangered  their  coun- 
try and  their  religion.  At  the  death  of  Edward  the  Sixth 
they  set  up  the  Lady  Jane,  without  any  show  of  birth  • 
right,  in  opposition,  not  only  to  their  enemy  Mary,  but 
also  to  Elizabeth,  the  true  hope  of  England  and  of  the 
Reformation.  Thus  the  most  respectable  Protestants, 
with  Elizabeth  at  their  head,  were  forced  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  the  papists.  In  the  same  manner,  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years  later,  a  part  of  the  Opposition, 
by  setting  up  Monmouth  as  a  claimant  of  the  crown,  at- 
tacked the  rights,  not  only  of  James,  whom  they  justly 
regarded  as  an  implacable  enemy  of  their  faith  and  their 
liberties,  but  also  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange, 
who  were  eminently  marked  out,  both  by  situation  and 
by  personal  qualities,  as  the  defenders  of  all  free  govern- 
ments and  of  all  Reformed  churches. 

In  a  few  years  the  folly  of  this  course  became  mani- 
fest. At  present  the  popularity  of  Monmouth  constituted 
a  great  part  of  the  strength  of  the  Opposition.  The  elec- 
tions went  against  the  court ;  the  day  fixed  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  houses  drew  near ;  and  it  was  necessary  that 
the  king  should  determine  on  some   line  of  conduct 
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Those  vrho  advised  him  discerned  the  first  fiaint  signs  ol 
a  change  of  public  feeling,  and  hoped  that,  by  merely 
postponing  the  conflict,  he  would  be  able  to  secure  the 
victory.  He  therefore,  without  even  asking  the  advice 
of  the  council  of  the  thirty,  resolved  to  prorogue  the  new 
Parliament  before  it  entered  on  business.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  returned  firom  Brussels, 
was  ordered  to  retire  to  Scotland,  and  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  administration  of  that  kingdom. 

Temple's  plan  of  government  was  now  avowedly  aban- 
doned and  very  soon  forgotten.  The  Privy  Council  again 
became  what  it  had  been.  Shaftesbury  and  those  who 
were  connected  with  him  in  politics  resigned  their  seats. 
Temple  himself,  as  was  his  wont  in  unquiet  times,  re- 
tired to  his  garden  and  his  library.  Essex  quitted  the 
board  of  Treasury,  and  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Opposi- 
tion ;  but  Halifax,  disgusted  and  alarmed  by  the  violence 
of  his  old  associates,  and  Sunderland,  who  never  quitted 
place  while  he  could  hold  it,  remained  in  the  king's  service. 

In  consequence  of  the  resignations  which  took  place  at 
this  conjuncture,  the  way  to  greatness  was  left  clear  to 
a  new  set  of  aspirants.  Two  statesmen,  who  subsequent- 
ly rose  to  the  highest  eminence  which  a  British  subject 
can  reach,  soon  began  to  attract  a  large  share  of  the  pub- 
lic attention.  These  were  Lawrence  Hyde  and  Sidney 
Godolphin. 

Lawrence  Hyde  was  the  second  son  of  the  Chancellor 
Clarendon,  and  was  brother  of  the  first  Duchess  of  York. 
He  had  excellent  parts,  which  had  been  improved  by  par- 
liamentary and  diplomatic  experience  ;  but  the  infirmities 
of  his  temper  detracted  much  from  the  effective  strength 
of  his  abilities.  Negotiator  and  courtier  as  he  was,  he 
never  learned  the  art  of  governing  or  of  concealing  his 
emotions.  When  prosperous,  he  was  insolent  and  boa^ 
ful ;  when  he  sustained  a  check,  his  undisguised  mortifi- 
cation doubled  the  triumph  of  his  enemies;  very  flight 
provocations  sufficed  to  kindle  his  anger ;  and  when  ho 
was  angry,  he  said  bitter  things  which  he  forgot  as  soon 
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as  he  was  pacified,  but  which  others  remembered  many 
years.  His  quickness  and  penetration  would  have  made 
him  a  consummate  man  of  business  but  for  his  self-suf- 
ficiency and  impatience.  His  writings  prove  that  he  had 
many  of  the  qualities  of  an  orator,  but  his  irritability  pre- 
vented him  firom  doing  himself  justice  in  debate ;  for  noth- 
ing was  easier  than  to  goad  him  into  a  passion ;  and,  firom 
the  moment  when  he  went  into  a  passion,  he  was  at  the 
mercy  of  opponents  far  inferior  to  him  in  capacity. 

Unlike  most  of  the  leading  politicians  of  that  genera- 
tion, he  was  a  consistent,  dogged,  and  rancorous  party 
man,  a  Cavalier  of  the  old  school,  a  zeabus  champion  of 
the  crown  and  of  the  Church,  and  a  hater  of  Republicans 
and  Nonconformists.  He  had,  oonsequentlyj  a  great 
body  of  personal  adherents.  The  clergy  especially  looked 
on  him  as  their  own  man,  and  extended  to  his  foibles  an 
indulgence  of  which,  to  say  the  truth,  he  stood  in  some 
need ;  for  he  drank  deep ;  and  when  he  was  in  a  rage-— 
and  he  very  often  was  in  a  rage — ^he  swore  like  a  porter. 

He  now  succeeded  Essex  at  the  Treasury.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  place  of  first  lord  of  the  Treasury 
had  not  then  the  importance  and  dignity  which  now  be- 
long to  it.  When  there  was  a  lord  treasurer,  that  great 
officer  was  generally  prime  minister ;  but  when  the  white 
staff  was  in  commission,  the  chief  commissioner  did  not 
rank  so  high  as  a  secretary  of  state.  It  was  not  till  the 
time  of  Walpole  that  the  first  lord  of  the  Treasury  was 
considered  as  the  head  of  the  executive  government. 

Godolphin  had  been  bred  a  page  at  Whitehall,  and  had 
early  acquired  all  the  flexibility  and  the  self-possession  of 
a  veteran  courtier.  He  was  laborious,  clear-headed,  and 
profoundly  versed  in  the  details  of  finance.  Every  gov- 
ernment, therefore,  found  him  a  useful  servant ;  and  there 
was  nothing  in  his  opinions  or  in  his  character  which 
could  prevent  him  from  serving  any  government.  "  Sid- 
ney Godolphin,"  said  Charles,  "  is  never  in  the  way,  and 
never  out  of  the  way,"  This  pointed  remark  goes  far  to 
explain  Godolphin's  extraordinary  success  in  life. 
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He  acted  at  different  times  with  both  the  great  politi* 
oal  parties^  but  he  never  shared  in  the  passions  of  either. 
Like  most  men  of  cautious  tempers  and  prosp^ous  for- 
tunes, he  had  a  strong  disposition  to  support  whatever 
existed.  He  disliked  revolutions ;  and,  for  the  same  reason 
for  wMch  he  disliked  revolutions,  he  disliked  counter-rev* 
olutions.  His  deportment  was  remarkably  grave  and  re- 
served, but  bis  personal  tastes  were  low  and  frivolous ; 
and  most  of  the  time  which  he  could  save  from  public 
business  was  spent  in  racing,  card-playing,  and  cock-fight- 
ing. He  now  sat  below  Rochester  at  the  Board  of  Treas- 
ury, and  distinguished  himself  there  by  assiduity  and  in- 
telligence. 

Before  the  new  Parliament  was  suffered  to  meet  for 
dispatch  of  business,  a  whole  year  elapsed ;  an  eventful 
year,  which  has  left  lasting  traces  in  our  manners  and 
language.  Never  before  had  political  controversy  been 
carried  on  with  so  much  freedom ;  never  before  had  polit- 
ical clubs  existed  with  so  elaborate  an  organization  or  so 
formidable  an  influence.  The  one  question  of  the  exclu- 
sion occupied  the  public  mind.  All  the  presses  and  pul- 
pits of  the  realm  took  part  in  the  conflict.  On  one  side 
it  was  maintained  that  the  Constitution  and  religion  of 
the  state  would  never  be  secure  under  a  popish  king ;  on 
the  other,  that  the  right  of  James  to  wear  the  crown  in 
his  turn  was  derived  from  God,  and  could  not  be  annull- 
ed, even  by  the  consent  of  all  the  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature. Every  county,  every  town,  every  family,  was  in 
agitation.  The  civilities  and  hospitalities  of  neighborhood 
were  interrupted.  The  dearest  ties  of  friendship  and  of 
blood  were  sundered.  Even  schoolboys  were  divided  into 
angry  parties ;  and  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Earl  of* 
Shaftesbury  had  zealous  adherents  on  all  the  forms  of 
Westminster  and  Eton.  The  theaters  shook  with  the 
roar  of  the  contending  factions.  Pope  Joan  was  brought 
on  the  stage  by  the  zealous  Protestants.  Pensioned 
poets  filled  their  prologues  and  epilogues  with  eulogies  on 
the  king  and  the  duke.     The  malcontents  besieged  the 
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throne  with  petitions,  demcuiding  that  Parliament  might 
be  forthwith  convened.  The  Loyalists  sent  up  addresses^ 
expressiilg  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  all  who  presumed  to 
.  dictate  to  the  sovereign.  The  citizens  of  London  assem- 
bled by  tens  of  thousands  to  burn  the.pope  in  effigy.  The 
government  posted  cavalry  at  Temple  Bar,  and  placed  ord- 
nance round  Whitehall.  In  that  year  our  tongue  was 
enriched  with  two  words,  Mob  and  Sham,  remarkable 
memorials  of  a  season  of  tumult  and  imposture.^  Oppo- 
nents of  the  court  were  called  Birminghams,  petitioners, 
and  exclusionists.  Those  who  took  the  king's  side  were 
Anti-Birminghams,  abhorrers,  and  tantivies.  These  ap- 
pellations soon  became  obsolete  ;  but  at  this  time  were 
first  heard  two  nicknames.  Which,  though  originally  given 
in  insult,  were  soon  assumed  with  pride,  which  are  still 
in  daily  use,  which  have  spread  as  widely  as  the  English 
race,  and  which  will  last  as  long  as  the  English  litera- 
ture. It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  one  of  these  nick- 
names was  of  Scotch,  and  the  other  of  Irish  origin.  Both 
in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  misgovernment  had  called  into 
existence  bands  of  desperate  men,  whose  ferocity  was 
heightened  by  religious  enthusiasm.  In  Scotland,  some 
of  the  persecuted  Covenanters,  driven  mad  by  oppression, 
had  lately  murdered  the  primate,  had  taken  arms  against 
the  government,  had  obtained  some  advantages  against 
the  king's  forces,  and  had  not  been  put  down  till  Mon- 
mouth, at  the  head  of  some  troops  from  England,  had 
routed  them  at  Bothwell  Bridge.  These  zealots  were 
most  numerous  among  the  rustics  of  the  western  low- 
lands, who  were  vulgarly  called  Whigs.  Thus  the  ap- 
pellation of  Whig  was  feustened  on  the  Presbyterian  zecJ- 
ots  of  Scotland,  and  was  transferred  to  those  English 
politicians  who  showed  a  disposition  to  oppose  the  court, 
and  to  treat  Protestant  Nonconformists  with  indulgence. 
The  bogs  of  Ireland,  at  the  same  time,  afibrded  a  refuge 
to  popish  outlaws,  much  resembling  those  who  were  after- 
ward known  as  Whiteboys.     These  men  were  then  called 

•  NorUi*«  Examen,  231,  574. 
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Tories.  The  name  of  Tory  was  therefore  given  to  En- 
glishmen who  refiised  to  concur  in  excluding  a  Roman 
Catholic  prinoe  from  the  throne. 

The  rage  of  the  hostile  factions  would  have  been  suffi* 
oiently  violent  if  it  had  been  left  to  itself;  but  it  was 
studiously  exasperated  by  the  common  enemy  of  both. 
Louis  still  continued  to  bribe  and  flatter  both  court  and 
Opposition.  He  exhorted  Charles  to  be  firm ;  he  exhort- 
ed James  to  raise  a  civil  war  in  Scotland ;  he  exhorted 
the  Whigs  not  to  flinch,  and  to  rely  with  confidence  on 
the  protection  of  France. 

Through  all  this  agitation,  a  discerning  eye  might  have 
perceived  that  the  public  opinion  was  gradually  changing. 
The  persecution  of  the  Roman  Catholics  went  on,  but  con- 
victions were  no  longer  matters  of  course.  A  new  brood 
of  false  witnesses,  among  whom  a  villain  named  .Danger- 
field  was  the  most  conspicuous,  infested  the  courts ;  but 
the  stories  of  these  men,  though  better  constructed  than 
that  of  Gates,  found  less  credit.  Juries  were  no  longer 
so  easy  of  belief  as  during  the  panic  which  had  followed 
the  murder  of  Grodfrey  ;  and  judges  who,  while  the  pop- 
ular phrensy  was  at  the  height,  had  been  its  most  obse- 
quious instruments,  now  ventured  to  express  some  part  of 
what  they  had  from  the  first  thought. 

At  length,  in  October,  1680,  the  Parliament  met. 
The  Whigs  had  so  great  a  majority  in  the  Commons  that 
the  Exclusion  Bill  went  through  all  its  stages  there  with- 
out difficulty.  The  king  scarcely  knew  on  what  mem- 
bers of  his  own  cabinet  he  could  reckon.  Hyde  had  been 
true  to  his  Tory  opinions,  and  bad  steadily  supported  the 
cause  of  hereditary  monarchy ;  but  Godolphin,  anxious 
for  quiet,  and  believing  that  quiet  could  be  restored  only 
by  concession,  wished  the  bill  to  pass.  Sunderland,  ever 
false  and  ever  short-sighted,  unable  to  discern  the  signs 
of  approaching  reaction,  and  anxious  to  conciliate  the 
pfiirty  which  he  believed  to  be  irresistible,  determined  to 
vote  against  the  court.  The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  im- 
plored her  royal  lover  not  to  rush  headlong  to  destruction 
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If  there  were  any  point  on  whioh  he  had  a  scrapie  of  oon* 
science  or  of  honor,  it  was  the  question  of  the  succession; 
but  during  some  days  it  seemed  that  he  would  submit.  ! 
He  wavered,  asked  what  sum  the  Commons  would  give 
him  if  he  yielded,  and  suffered  a  negotiation  to  be  opened  ; 
with  the  leading  Whigs;  but  a  deep  mutual  distrust,  * 
which  had  been  many  years  growing,  and  which  had  been  i 
carefully  nursed  by  the  arts  of  France,  made  a  treaty  im- 
possible. Neither  side  would  place  confidence  in  the  other. 
The  whole  nation  now  looked  with  breathless  anxiety  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  assemblage  of  peers  was  lurge. 
The  king  himself  was  present.  The  debate  was  long, 
earnest,  and  occasionally  furious.  Some  hands  were  laid 
on  the  ponunek  of  swords,  in  a  manner  which  revived  the 
recollection  of  the  stormy  Parliaments  of  Henry  the  Third 
and  Richard  the  Second.  Shaftesbury  and  Essex  were 
joined  by  the  treacherous  Sunderland ;  but  the  genius  of 
Halifax  bore  down  all  opposition.  Deserted  by  his  most 
important  colleagues,  and  opposed  to  a  crowd  of  able  an- 
tagonists, he  defended  the  cause  of  the  Duke  of  York  in 
a  succession  of  speeches,  which,  many  years  later,  were 
remembered  as  master-pieces  of  reasoning,  of  wit,  and  of 
eloquence.  .  It  is  seldom  that  oratory  changes  votes;  yet 
the  attestation  of  ootemporaries  leaves  no  doubt  that,  on 
this  occasion,  votes  were  changed  by  the  oratory  of  Hal- 
ifax. The  bishops,  true  to  their  doctrines,  supported  the 
principle  of  hereditary  right,  and  the  bill  was  rejected  by 
a  great  majority.^ 

*' A  peer  who  wu  present  haa  described  the  effect  of  Halifax's  oratory  in 
Words  which  I  will  qnote,  bacaose,  though  they  have  been  long  in  print, 
they  are  probably  known  to  few  even  of  the  most  curious  and  diligent  read- 
en  of  history. 

**  Of  powerful  eloquence  and  great  parts  were  tlie  duke's  enemies  who  did 
assert  the  bill;  but  a  noble  lord  appeared  against  it,  who,  that  day,  in  all 
the  force  of  speech,  in  reason,  in  arguments  of  what  should  concern  the  pub- 
lic or  the  private  interesto  of  men,  in  honor,  in  conscience,  in  estate,  did  out- 
do himself  and  every  other  man ;  and,  in  fine,  hia  conduct  and  his  parti  wen 
both  victorious,  and  by  him  all  the  wit  and  malice  of  that  party  were  over 
throvn." 
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The  party  which  preponderated  in  the  Hoose  of  Com- 
mons, bitterly  mortified  by  this  defeat,  found  some  oon- 
solation  in  shedding  the  blood  of  Roman  Catholics.  Wil- 
liam Howard,  viscount  Stafford,  one  of  the  unhappy  men 
who  had  been  accused  of  a  share  in  the  plot,  was  brought 
before  the  bar  of  his  peers,  and  on  the  testimony  of  Oates 
and  of  two  other  false  witnesses,  Dugdale  and  Turberville, 
was  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  suffered  death.  But 
the  circumstances  of  his  trial  and  execution  ought  to  have 
given  a  useful  warning  to  the  Whig  leaders.  A  large  and 
respectable  minority  of  the  House  of  Lords  pronounced 
the  prisoner  not  guilty.  The  multitude,  which  a  few 
months  before  had  received  the  dying  declarations  of  Oates's 
victims  with  mockery  and  execrations,  now  loudly  ex- 
pressed a  belief  that  Stafford  was  a  murdered  man.  When 
he  with  his  last  breath  protested  his  innocence,  the  cry 
was,  "God  bless  you,  my  lord!  We  believe  you,  my 
lord."  A  judicious  observer  might  easily  have  predicted 
that  the  blood  then  shed  would  shortly  have  blood. 

The  king  determined  to  try  once  more  the  experiment 
of  a  dissolution.  A  new  Parliament  was  summoned  to 
meet  at  Oxford  in  March,  1681.  Since  the  days  of  the 
Plantagenets  the  houses  had  constantly  sat  at  Westmin- 
ster, except  when  the  plague  was  raging  in  the  capital ; 
but  so  extraordinary  a  conjuncture  seemed  to  require  ex- 
traordinary precautions.  If  the  Parliament  were  held  in 
its  usual  place  of  assembling,  the  House  of  Commons 
might  declare  itself  permanent,  and  might  call  for  aid  on 
the  magistrates  and  citizens  of  London.  The  train-bands 
might  rise  to  defend  Shaftesbury  as  they  had  risen  forty 
years  before  to  defend  Pym  and  Hampden.  The  guards 
might  be  overpowered,  the  palace  forced,  the  king  a  pris- 

This  passage  is  taken  from  a  memoir  of  Henry,  earl  of  Peterburougli,  in  a 
volame  entitled ''  Succinct  Genealogies,  by  Robert  Halstead/*  fol.,  1685 .  The 
name  of  Halstead  is  fictitious.  The  real  authors  were  the  Earl  of  Pcterbor 
ongb  himself  and  his  chaplain.  The  book  is  extremely  rare.  Only  twenty- 
four  copies  were  printed,  two  of  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Of 
these  two.  one  belonged  to  George  the  Fourth,  and  the  other  to  Mr.  Gren- 
ville. 
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oner  in  the  hands  of  his  mutinous  subjeots.  At  Oxford 
there  was  no  such  danger.  The  University  was  devoted 
to  the  crown,  and  the  gentry  of  the  neighborhood  were 
generally  Tories.  Here,  therefore,  the  Opposition  had 
more  reason  than  the  king  to  apprehend  violence. 

The  elections  were  sharply  contested.  The  Whigs  still 
composed  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  it 
was  plain  that  the  Tory  spirit  was  fast  rising  throughout 
the  country.  It  should  seem  that  the  sagacious  and  ver- 
satile Shaftesbury  ought  to  have  foreseen  the  coming 
change,  and  to  have  consented  to  the  compromise  which 
the  court  offered ;  but  he  appears  to  have  utterly  forgot- 
ten his  old  tactics.  Instead  of  making  dispositions  which, 
in  the  worst  event,  would  have  secured  his  retreat,  he 
took  up  a  position  in  which  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
either  conquer  or  perish.  Perhaps  his  head,  strong  as  it 
was,  had  been  turned  by  popularity,  by  success,  and  by 
the  excitement  of  conflict.  Perhaps  he  had  spurred  his 
party  till  he  could  no  longer  curb  it,  and  was  really  hur- 
ried on  headlong  by  those  whom  he  seemed  to  guide. 
I  The  eventful  day  arrived.     The  meeting  at  Oxford  re- 

I  sembled  rather  that  of  a  Polish  Diet  than  that  of  an  En- 
I  glish  Parliament.  The  Whig  members  were  escorted  by 
I  great  numbers  of  their  armed  and  mounted  tenants  and 
serving-men,  who  exchanged  looks  of  defiance  with  the 
royal  guards.  The  slightest  provocation  might,  under 
such  circum3tances,  have  produced  a  civil  war ;  but  nei- 
ther side  dared  to  strike  the  first  blow.  The  king  again 
offered  to  consent  to  any  thing  but  the  Exclusion  Bill : 
the  Commons  were  determined  to  accept  nothing  but  the 
Exclusion  Bill.  In  a  few  days  the  Parliament  was  again 
dissolved. 

The  king  had  triumphed.  The  reaction,  which  had  be- 
gun some  months  before  the  meeting  of  the  houses  at  Ox- 
ford, now  went  rapidly  on.  The  nation,  indeed,  was  still 
hostile  to  popery ;  but,  when  men  reviewed  the  whole 
history  of  the  plot,  they  felt  that  their  Protestant  zeal 
had  hurried  them  into  folly  and  crime,  and  could  scarcely 
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believe  that  they  had  been  indaoed  by  nrursery  tales  to 
clamor  for  the* blood  of  fellow-subjeots  and  fellow-Chris- 
tians.    The  most  loyal,  indeed,  could  not  deny  that  the 
administration  of  Charles  had  offcen  been  highly  blamable ; 
bnt  men  who  had  not  the  full  information  which  we  pos- 
sess  touching  his  dealings  with  France,  and  who  were 
disgusted  by  the  violence  of  the  Whigs,  enumerated  the 
large  concessions  which,  during  the  last  few  years,  he  had 
made  to  his  Parliaments,  and  the  still  larger  concessions 
which  he  had  declared  himself  wUling  to  make.     He  had 
consented  to  the  law<«  which  excluded  Roman  Catholics 
from  the  House  of  Lords,  from  the  Privy  Council,  and 
from  all  civil  ahd  military  offices.     He  had  passed  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.     If  securities  yet  stronger  had  not 
been  provided  against  the  dangers  to  which  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Church  might  be  exposed  under  a  Roman 
Catholic  sovereign,  the  fault  lay  not  with  Charles,  who 
had  invited  the  Parliament  to  propose  such  securities,  but 
with  those  Whigs  who  had  refused  to  hear  of  any  substi- 
tute for  the  Exclusion  Bill.    One  thing  only  had  the  king 
denied  to  his  people.     He  had  refused  to  take  away  his 
brother's  birthright.     And  was  there  not  good  reason  to 
believe  that  this  refusal  was  prompted  by  laudable  feel- 
ings ?    What  selfish  motive  could  &ction  itself  impute  to 
the  royal  mind  ?     The  Exclusion  Bill  did  not  curtail  the 
reigning  king's  prerogatives,  or  diminish  his  income.    In- 
deed, by  passing  it,  he  might  easily  have  obtained  an  am- 
ple addition  to  his  own  revenue.    And  what  was  it  to  him 
who  ruled  after  him  ?     Nay,  if  he  had  personal  predilec- 
tions, they  were  known  to  be  rather  in  favor  of  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  than  of  the  Duke  of  York.     The  most  nat- 
ural explanation  of  the  king's  conduct,  therefore,  seemed 
to  be,  that,  careless  as  was  his  temper,  and  loose  as  were 
his  morals,  he  had,  on  this  occasion,  acted  from  a  sense 
of  duty  and  honor.     And,  if  so,  would  the  nation  compel 
him  to  do  what  he  thought  criminal  and  disgraceful  ?    To 
apply,  even  by  strictly  'Constitutional  means,  a  violent 
pressure  to  his  conscience,  seemed  to  zealous  Royalists 
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ongeneroas  and  undutiful.  Bat  strictly  constitutional 
means  were  not  the  only  means  which  the  Whigs  wore 
disposed  to  employ.  Signs  were  already  discernible  which 
portended  the  approach  of  civil  war.  Men  who  in  the  time 
of  the  civil  war  and  of  the  Commonwealth  had  acquired 
an  odious  notoriety,  had  emerged  from  the  obscurity  in 
which,  after  the  BLestoration,  they  had  hidden  themselves 
from  the  general  hatred,  showed  their  confident  and  busy 
faces  every  where,  and  appeared  to  anticipate  a  second 
reign  of  the  saints.  Another  Naseby,  another  High  Court 
of  Justice,  another  Commonwealth,  another  usurper  on 
the  throne,  the  Lords  again  ejected  from  their  hall  by  vio- 
lence, the  universities  egain  purged,  the  Church  again 
robbed  and  persecuted,  the  Puritans  again  dominant — to 
such  results  did  the  desperate  policy  of  the  Opposition 
seem  to  tend. 

Animated  by  such  feelings,  the  majority  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  hastened  to  rally  round  the  throne.  The 
situation  of  the  king  bore,  at  this  time,  a  great  resem- 
blance to  that  in  which  his  father  stood  just  after  the 
grand  remonstrance  had  been  voted.  But  the  reaction  of 
1641  had  not  been  suffered  to  run  its  course.  Charles  the 
First,  at  the  very  moment  when  his  people,  long  estranged, 
were  returning  to  him  with  hearts  disposed  to  reconcilia- 
tion, had,  by  a  perfidious  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  realm,  forfeited  their  confidence  forever.  Had 
Charles  the  Second  taken  a  similar  course,  had  he  arrest- 
ed the  Whig  leaders  in  an  irregular  manner,  and  im- 
peached them  of  high  treason  before  a  tribunal  which  had 
no  legal  jurisdiction  over  them,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
they  would  speedily  have  regained  the  ascendency  which 
they  had  lost.  Fortunately  for  himself,  he  was  induced, 
at  this  crisis,  to  adopt  a  policy  which,  for  his  ends,  was 
singularly  judicious.  He  determined  to  conform  to  the 
law,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  vigorous  and  unsparing 
use  of  the  law  against  his  adversaries.  He  was  not  bound 
to  convoke  a  Parliament  till  three  years  should  have  elaps- 
ed.    He  was  not  much  distressed  for  money.     The  prod- 
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aoe  of  the  taxes  which  had  been  settled  on  him  for  life 
exceeded  the  estimate.  He  was  at  peace  with  all  the  • 
world.  He  could  retrench  his  expenses  by  giving  up  the 
costly  and  useless  settlement  of  Tangier  ;  and  he  might 
hope  for  pecimiary  aid  from  France.  He  had,  therefore, 
ample  time  and  means  for  a  systematic  attack  on  the  Op- 
position under  the  forms  of  the  Constitution.  The  judges 
were  removable  at  his  pleasure ;  the  juries  were  nomina- 
ted by  the  sherifis ;  and,  in  almost  all  the  counties  of  En- 
gland, the  sherifis  were  nominated  by  himself.  Witnesses, 
of  the  same  class  with  those  who  had  recently  sworn  away 
the  lives  of  papists,  were  ready  to  swear  away  the  lives 
of  Whigs. 

The  first  victim  was  College,  a  noisy  and  violent  dem- 
agogue of  mean  birth  and  education.  He  was  by  trade  a 
joiner,  and  was  celebrated  as  the  inventor  of  the  Protest- 
ant flail«^  He  had  been  at  Oxford  when  the  Psurliament 
sat  there,  and  was  accused  of  having  planned  a  rising  and 
an  attack  on  the  king's  guards.  Evidence  was  given 
against  him  by  Dugdale  and  Turberville,  the  same  infa- 
mous men  who  had,  a  few  months  earlier,  borne  false  wit^ 
ness  against  Stafford.  In  the  sight  of  a  jury  of  country 
squires  no  exclusionist  was  likely  to  find  favor.  College 
was  convicted.  The  verdict  was  received  by  the  crowd 
which  filled  the  court-house  of  Oxford  with  a  roar  of  ex- 
ultation, as  barbarous  as  that  which  he  and  his  friends 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  raising  when  innocent  papists 
were  doomed  to  the  gallows.  His  execution  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  judicial  massacre,  not  less  atrocious  than 
that  in  which  he  had  himself  borne  a  share. 

The  government,  emboldened  by  this  first  victory,  now 
'aimed  a  blow  at  an  enemy  of  a  very  different  class.  It 
was  resolved  that  Shaftesbury  should  be  brought  to  trial 
for  his  life.  Evidence  was  collected  which,  it  was  thought, 
would  support  a  charge  of  treason ;  but  the  facts  which 

*  This  18  mentioned  in  the  carioiu  work  entitled  "  Baggnaglio  della  axh 
lenne  Comporaa  fatta  in  Roma  gli  otto  di  Oennaio,  1687,  dall'  iUnfitriMizno  et 
ezcellentiisimo  rignor  Conte  di  CaAtehnaine.** 
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it  wfis  necessary  to  prove  were  alleged  to  have  been  oom- 
mitted  in  London.  The  dierifis  of  London,  chosen  by  the 
citizens,  were  zealous  Whigs,  They  named  a  Whig  grand 
jury,  which  threw  out  the  bill.  This  defeat,  far  from  dis- 
couraging those  who  advised  the  king,  suggested  to  tiiem 
a  new  and  daring  scheme.  Since  the  charter  of  the  cap- 
ital was  in  their  way,  that  charter  must  be  annulled.  It 
was  pretended,  therefore,  that  the  city  of  London  had  by 
some  irregularities  forfeited  its  municipal  privileges ;  and 
proceedings  were  instituted  against  the  corporation  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.  At  the  same  time,  those  laws 
which  had,  soon  after  the  Restoration,  been  enacted  against 
Nonconformists,  and  which  had  remained  dormant  during 
the  ascendency  of  the  Whigs,  were  enforced  all  over  the 
kingdom  with  extreme  rigor. 

Yet  the  spirit  of  the  Whigs  was  not  subdued.  Though 
in  evil  plight,  they  were  still  a  numerous  and  powerful 
party ;  and,  as  they  mustered  strong  in  the  large  towns, 
and  especially  in  the  capital,  they  made  a  noise  and  a  show 
more  than  proportioned  to  their  real  force.  Animated  by 
the  recollection  of  past  triumphs,  and  by  the  sense  of  pres- 
ent oppression,  they  overrated  both  their  strength  and  their 
wrongs.  It  was  not  in  their  power  to  make  out  that  clear 
and  overwhelming  case  which  can  alone  justify  so  violent  a 
remedy  as  resistance  to  an  established  government.  What- 
ever they  might  suspect,  they  could  not  prove  that  their 
sovereign  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  France  against 
the  religion  and  liberties  of  England.  What  was  appar 
ent  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  an  appeal  to  the  sword 
If  the  Exclusion  Bill  had  been  thrown  out,  it  had  been 
thrown  out  by  the  Lords  in  the  exercise  of  a  right  coeval 
with  the  Constitution.  If  the  king  had  dissolved  the  Ox- 
ford Parliament,  he  had  done  so  by  virtue  of  a  prerogative 
which  had  never  been  questioned.  If  the  court  had,  since 
the  dissolution,  taken  some  harsh  measures,  still  those 
measures  were  in  strict  conformity  with  the  letter  of  the 
law,  and  with  the  recent  practice  of  the  malcontents  them- 
selves.    If  the  king  had  prosecuted  his  opponents,  he  had 
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piosecated  them  acoordiHg  to  the  proper  fbnns  and  before 
the  proper  tribunals.  The  eyidenoe  now  produced  for  the 
crown  was  at  least  as  worthy  of  credit  as  the  evidence  on 
which  the  noblest  blood  of  England  had  lately  been  shed 
by  the  Opposition.  The  treatment  which  an  accused 
Whig  had  now  to  expect  from  judges,  advocates,  sheriffs, 
juries,  and  spectators,  was  no  worse  than  the  treatment 
which  had  lately  been  thought  by  the  Whigs  good  enough 
for  an  accused  papist.  If  the  privileges  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don were  attacked,  they  were  'attacked,  not  by  military  vi- 
olence or  by  any  disputable  exercise  of  prerogative,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  regular  practice  of  Westminster  Hall.  No 
law  was  suspended.  No  tax  was  imposed  by  royal  author- 
ity. The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  respected.  Even  the 
Test  Act  was  enforced.  The  Opposition,  therefore,  could 
not  bring  home  to  the  king  that  species  of  misgovemment 
which  alone  could  justify  insurrection ;  and,  even  had  his 
misgovemment  been  more  flagrant  than  it  was,  insurrec- 
tion would  still  have  been  criminal,  because  it  was  almost 
certain  to  be  unsuccessfol.  The  situation  of  the  Whigs 
in  1682  differed  widely  from  that  of  the  Roundheads  forty 
years  before.  Those  who  took  up  arms  against  Charles 
the  First  acted  under  the  authority  of  a  Parliament  which 
had  been  legally  assembled,  and  which  could  not,  without 
its  own  consent,  be  legally  dissolved.  The  opponents  of 
Charles  the  Second  were  private  men.  Almost  all  the 
military  and  naval  resources  of  the  kingdom  had  been  at 
the  disposal  of  those  who  resisted  Charles  the  First.  All 
the  military  and  naval  resources  of  the  kingdom  were  at 
the  disposal  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  House  of  Com- 
mens  had  been  supported  by  at  least  half  the  nation  against 
Charles  the  First.  But  those  who  were  disposed  to  levy 
war  against  Charles  the  Second  were  certainly  a  minority. 
It  could  not  reasonably  be  doubted,  therefore,  that,  if  they 
attempted  a  rising,  they  would  fail.  Still  less  could  it  be 
doubted  that  their  failure  would  aggravate  every  evil  of 
which  they  complained.  The  true  policy  of  the  Whigs 
was  to  submit  with  patience  to  adversity  which  was  the 
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natural  consequence  and  the  just  punishment  of  their  er- 
rors ;  to  wait  patiently  for  that  turn  of  public  feeling  wbioh 
must  inevitably  come ;  to  observe  the  law,  and  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  protection,  imperfect  indeed,  but  by  no 
means  nugatory,  which  the  law  afforded  to  innocence. 
Unhappily,  they  took  a  very  different  course.  Unscrupu- 
lous and  hot-headed  chiefs  of  the  party  formed  and  discuss- 
ed schemes  of  resistance,  and  were  heard,  if  not  with  ap- 
probation, yet  with  the  show*  of  acquiescence,  by  much 
better  men  than  themselves.  U  was  proposed  that  there 
should  be  simultaneous  insurrections  in  London,  in  Chesh- 
ire, at  Bristol,  and  at  Newcastle.  Communications  were 
opened  with  the  discontented  Presbyterians  of  Scotland, 
who  were  suffering  under  a  tyranny  such  as  England,  in 
the  worst  times,  had  never  known.  While  the  leaders  of 
the  Opposition  thus  revolved  plans  of  open  rebellion,  but 
were  still  restrained  by  fears  or  scruples  from  taking  any 
decisive  step,  a  design  of  a  very  different  kind  was  medi- 
tated by  some  of  their  accomplices.  To  fierce  spirits,  un- 
restrained by  principle,  or  maddened  by  fanaticism,  it  seem- 
ed that  to  waylay  and  murder  the  king  and  his  brother  was 
the  shortest  and  surest  way  of  vindicating  the  Protestant 
religion  and  the  liberties  oif  England.  A  place  and  time 
were  named ;  and  the  details  of  the  butchery  were  frequent- 
ly discussed,  if  not  definitively  arranged.  This  scheme 
was  known  but  to  few,  and  was  concealed  with  especial 
care  from  the  upright  and  humane  Russell,  and  from  Mon- 
mouth, who,  though  not  a  man  of  delicate  conscience, 
would  have  recoiled  with  horror  from  the  guilt  of  parricide. 
Thus  there  were  two  plots,  one  within  the  other.  The 
object  of  the  great  Whig  plot  was  to  raise  the  nation  in 
arms  against  the  government.  The  lesser  plot,  commonly 
called  the  Rye  House  Plot,  in  which  only  a  few  desperate 
men  were  concerned,  had  for  its  object  the  assassination 
of  the  king  and  of  the  heir  presumptive. 

Both  plots  were  soon  discovered.  Cowardly  traitors 
hastened  to  save  themselves  by  divulging  all,  and  more 
than  all,  that  had  passed  in  the  deliberations  of  the  party. 
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That  only  a  small  minority  of  those  who  meditated  resist- 
ance bad  admitted  into  their  minds  the  thought  of  assas- 
sination, is  fully  established ;  but,  as  the  two  conspiracies 
ran  into  each  other,  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  government 
to  confound  them  together.  The  just  indignation  excited 
by  the  Rye  House  Plot  was  extended  for  a  time  to  the 
whole  Whig  body.  The  king  was  now  at  liberty  to  ex- 
act full  vengeance  for  years  of  restraint  and  humiliation. 
Shaftesbury,  indeed,  had  escaped  the  fate  which  his  man- 
ifold perfidy  had  well  deserved.  He  had  seen  that  the 
ruin  of  his  party  was  at  hand,  had  in  vain  endeavored  to 
make  his  peace  with  the  royal  brothers,  had  fled  to  Hol- 
land, and  had  died  there,  under  the  generous  protectioil  of 
a  government  which  he  had  cruelly  wronged.  Monmouth 
threw  himself  at  lus  father's  feet  and  found  mercy,  but 
soon  gave  new  offense,  and  thought  it  prudent  to  go  into 
voluntary  exile.  Essex  perished  by  his  own  hand  in  the 
Tower.  Russell,  who  appears  to  have  been  guilty  of  no 
offense  falling  within  the  definition  of  high  treason,  and 
Sidney,  of  whose  guilt  no  legal  evidence  could  be  produced, 
were  beheaded  in  defiance  of  law  and  justice.  Russell 
died  with  the  fortitude  of  a  Christian,  Sidney  with  the 
fortitude  of  a  Stoic.  Some  active  politicians  of  meaner 
rank  were  sent  to  the  gallows.  Many  quitted  the  country. 
Numerous  prosecutions  for  misprision  of  treason,  for  libel, 
and  for  conspiracy,  were  instituted.  Convictions  were  ob- 
tained without  difficulty  from  Tory  juries,  and  rigorous 
punishments  were  inflicted  by  courtly  judges.  With  these 
criminal  proceedings  were  joined  civil  proceedings  scarcely 
less  formidable.  Actions  were  brought  against  persons 
who  had  defamed  the  Duke  of  York,  and  damages  tanta- 
mount to  a  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment  were  de- 
manded by  the  plaintiff,  and  without  difficulty  obtained. 
The  Court  of  King's  Bench  pronounced  that  the  firanchises 
of  the  city  of  London  were  forfeited  to  the  crown.  Flush- 
ed with  this  great  victory,  the  government  proceeded  to 
attack  the  constitutions  of  other  corporations  which  were 
governed  by  Whig  officers,  and  which  had  been  in  the 
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habit  of  returning  Whig  meiAbers  to  Parliament.  Bor- 
ough after  borough  was  compelled  to  surrender  its  privi- 
leges, and  new  charters  were  granted  which  gave  the  as- 
cendency every  where  to  the  Tories. 

These  proceedings,  however  reprehensible,  had  yet  the 
semblance  of  legality.  They  were  also  accompanied  by 
an  act  intending  to  quiet  the  uneasiness  with  which  many 
loyal  men  looked  forward  to  the  accession  of  a  popish  sov- 
ereign.  The  Lady  Anne,  younger  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  York  by  his  first  wife,  was  married  to  George,  a  prince 
of  the  orthodox  house  of  Denmark.  The  Tory  gentry 
and  clergy  might  now  flatter  themselves  that  the  Church 
of  England  had  been  effectually  secured  without  any  vio- 
lation of  tiie  order  of  succession.  The  king  and  his  heir 
were  nearly  of  the  same  age.  Both  were  approaching 
the  decline  of  life.  The  king's  health  was  good.  It  was 
therefore  probable  that  James,  if  he  ever  came  to  the 
throne,  would  have  but  a  short  reign.  Beyond  his  reign 
there  was  the  gratifying  prospect  of  a  long  series  of  Prot- 
estant sovereigns. 

The  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing  was  of  little  or  no 
use  to  the  vanquished  party,  for  the  temper  of  judges  and 
juries  was  such  that  no  writer  whom  the  government 
prosecuted  for  a  libel  had  any  chance  of  escaping.  The 
dread  of  punishment,  therefore,  did  all  that  a  censorship 
could  have  done.  Meanwhile,  the  pulpits  resounded  with 
harangues  against  the  sin  of  rebellion.  The  treatises  in 
which  Filmer  maintained  that  hereditary  despotism  was 
the  form  of  government  ordained  by  God,  and  that  limit- 
ed monarchy  was  a  pernicious  absurdity,  had  recently 
appeared,  and  had  been  favorably  received  by  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  Tory  party.  The  University  of  Oxford,  on 
the  very  day  on  which  Russell  was  put  to  death,  adopted 
by  a  solemn  public  act  these  strange  doctrines,  and  ordered 
the  political  works  of  Buchanan,  Milton,  and  Baxter  to 
be  publicly  burned  in  the  court  of  the  schools. 

Thus  emboldened,  the  king  at  length  ventured  to  over- 
step the  bounds  which  he  had  during  some  years  observ* 
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ed,  and  to  violate  the  plain  letter  of  the  law.  The  law 
was,  that  not  more  than  three  years  should  pass  between 
the  dissolving  of  one  Parliament  and  the  convoking  of  an- 
other ;  bnt,  when  three  years  had  elapsed  after  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Parliament  which  sat  at  Oxford,  no  writs 
were  issued  for  an  election.  This  infraction  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  the  more  reprehensible,  because  the  king 
had  little  reason  to  fear  a  meeting  with  a  new  House  of 
Commons.  The  counties  were  generally  on  his  side ; 
and  many  boroughs  in  which  the  Whigs  had  lately  held 
sway  had  been  so  remodeled  that  they  were  certain  to  re- 
turn none  but  courtiers. 

In  a  short  time  the  law  was  again  violated  in  order  to 
gratify  the  Duke  d  York.  .  That  prince  was,  partly  on 
account  of  his  religion,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  stern- 
ness and  harshness  of  his  nature,  so  unpopular,  that  it  had 
been  thought  necessary  to  keep  him  out  of  sight  while  the 
Exclusion  Bill  was  before  Parliament,  lest  his  public  ap- 
pearance should  give  an  advantage  to  the  party  which 
was  struggling  to  deprive  him  of  his  birthright.  He  had, 
therefore,  been  sent  to  govern  Scotland,  where  the  savage 
old  tyrant  Lauderdale  was  sinking  into  the  grave.  Even 
Lauderdale  was  now  outdone.  The  administration  of 
James  was  marked  by  odious  laws,  by  barbarous  punish- 
ments, and  by  judgments  to  the  iniquity  of  which  even 
that  age  furnished  no  parallel.  The  Scottish  Privy  Coun- 
cil had  power  to  put  state  prisoners  to  the  question ;  but 
the  sight  was  so  dreadful,  that,  as  soon  as  the  boots  ap- 
peared, even  the  most  servile  and  hard-hearted  courtiers 
hastened  out  of  the  chamber.  The  board  was  sometimes 
quite  deserted ;  and  it  was  at  length  found  necessary  to 
make  an  order  that  the  members  should  keep  their  seats 
on  such  occasions.  The  Duke  of  York,  it  was  remarked, 
seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  the  spectacle  which  some  of 
the  worst  men  then  living  were  unable  to  contemplate 
without  pity  and  horror.  He  not  only  came  to  council 
when  the  torture  was  to  be  inflicted,  but  watched  the 
agonies  of  the  sufferers  with  tiiiat  sort  of  interest  and  com- 
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plaoenoy  with  which  men  observe  a  curious  experiment 
in  science.  Thus  he  employed  himself  at  Edinburgh  till 
the  event  of  the  conflict  between  the  court  and  the  Whiga 
was  no  longer  doubtful.  He  then  returned  to  England ; 
but  he  was  still  excluded  by  the  Test  Act  from  all  pub- 
lic employment ;  nor  did  the  king  at  first  think  it  safe  to 
violate  a  statute  which  the  great  majority  of  his  most 
loyal  subjects  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  securities  of 
their  religion  and  of  their  civil  rights.  When,  however, 
it  appeared,  from  a  succession  of  trials,  that  the  nation 
had  patience  to  endure  almost  any  thing  that  the  govern- 
ment had  courage  to  do,  Charles  ventured  to  dispense 
with  the  law  in  his  brother's  £avor.  The  duke  again  took 
his  seat  in  the  council,  and  resumed  the  direction  of  na- 
val affairs. 

These  breaches  of  the  Constitution  excited,  it  is  true, 
some  murmurs  among  the  moderate  Tories,  and  were  not 
unanimously  approved  even  by  the  king's  ministers.  Hal- 
ifax in  particular,  now  a  marquess  and  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
had,  from  the  very  day  on  which  the  Tories  had  by  his 
help  gained  the  ascendant,  begun  to  turn  Whig.  As  soon 
as  the  Exclusion  Bill  had  been  thrown  out,  he  had  press- 
ed the  House  of  Lords  to  make  provision  against  the  dan- 
ger to  which,  in  the  next  reign,  the  liberties  and  religion 
of  the  nation  might  be  exposed.  He  now  saw  with  alarm 
the  violence  of  that  reaction  which  was,  in  no  small  meas- 
ure, his  own  work.  He  did  not  try  to  conceal  the  scorn 
which  he  felt  for  the  servile  doctrines  of  the  University 
of  Oxford.  He  detested  the  French  alliance.  He  disap- 
proved of  the  long  intermission  of  Parliaments.  He  re- 
gretted the  severity  with  which  the  vanquished  party  was 
treated.  He  who,  when  the  Whigs  were  predominant* 
had  ventured  to  pronounce  Stafford  not  guilty,  ventured, 
when  they  were  vanquished  and  helpless,  to  intercede  for 
Russell.  At  one  of  the  last  councils  which  Charles  held 
a  remarkable  scene  took  place.  The  charter  of  Massa- 
chusetts had  been  forfeited.  A  question  arose  how,  for 
the  future,  the  colony  should  be  governed.     The  general 
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Gpiiduti  o[  the  boieurd  was  that  the  whole  power,  legislative 
as  weA  as  executive,  should  abide  in  the  crown.  Halifax 
took  the  opposite  side,  and  argued  with  great  energy 
against  absolute  monarchy,  and  in  favor  of  representative 
government.  It  was  in  vain,  he  said,  to  think  that  a  pop- 
ulation, sprung  from  the  English  stock,  and  animated  by 
English  feelings,  would  long  bear  to  be  deprived  of  En* 
glish  institutions.  Life,  he  exclaimed,  would  not  be 
worth  having  in  a  countiy  where  liberty  and  property 
were  at  the  mercy  of  one  despotic  master.  The  Duke 
of  York  was  greatly  incensed  by  this  language,  and  rep- 
resented to  his  brother  the  danger  of  retaining  in  office  a 
man  who  appeared  to  be  infected  with  all  the  worst  no- 
tions of  Marvell  and  Sidney. 

Some  modern  writers  have  blamed  Halifax  for  continu- 
ing in  the  ministry  while  he  disapproved  of  the  manner 
in  which  both  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  were  conduct- 
ed. But  this  censure  is  unjust.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  the  word  ministry,  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  use  it,  was  then  unknown.^  The  thing  itself  did 
not  exist,  for  it  belongs  to  an  age  in  which  parliamentary 
government  is  fully  established.  At  present  the  chief 
servants  of  the  crown  form  one  body.  They  are  under 
stood  to  be  on  terms  of  friendly  confidence  with  each 
other,  and  to  agree  as  to  the  main  principles  on  which  the 
executive  administration  ought  to  be  conducted.  If  a 
slight  difference  of  opinion  arises  among  them,  it  is  easily 
compromised ;  but  if  one  of  them  differs  from  the  rest  on 
a  vital  point,  it  is  his  duty  to  resign.  While  he  retains 
his  office,  he  is  held  responsible  even  for  steps  which  he 
has  tried  to  dissuade  his  colleagues  from  taking.  In  the 
seventeenth'  century,  the  heads  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  administration  were  bound  together  in  no  such  part- 
nership.  Each  of  them  was  accountable  for  his  own 
acts,  for  the  use  which  he  made  of  his  own  official  seal, 
for  the  documents  which  he  signed,  for  the  counsel  which 
he  gave  to  the  king.     No  statesman  was  held  answerable 

*  North's  Ezaxnen,  69. 
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for  what  he  had  not  himself  doue,  or  induoed  others  to  do. 
If  he  took  care  not  to  be  the  agent  in  what  was  wrong, 
and  if,  when  consulted,  he  reoommended  what  was  right, 
he  was  blameless.  It  would  have  been  thought  strange 
scrupulosity  in  him  to  quit  his  post  because  his  advice  as 
to  matters  not  strictly  within  his  own  department  was  not 
taken  by  his  master ;  to  leave  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  for 
example,  because  the  finances  were  in  disorder,  or  the 
Board  of  Treasury  because  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
kingdom  were  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  It  was,  there- 
fore,  by  no  means  unusual  to  see  in  high  office,  at  the 
same  time,  men  who  avowedly  differed  from  one  another 
as  widely  as  ever  Pulteney  differed  from  Walpole,  or  Fox 
from  Pitt. 

The  moderate  and  constitutional  councils  of  Halifax 
were  timidly  and  feebly  seconded  by  Francis  North,  Lord 
Guildford,  who  had  lately  been  made  keeper  of  the  great 
seal.  The  character  of  Guildford  has  been  drawn  at  fdU 
length  by  his  brother,  Roger  North,  a  most  intolerant 
Tory,  a  most  affected  and  pedantic  writer,  but  a  vigilant 
observer  of  all  those  minute  circumstances  which  throw 
Light  on  the  dispositions  of  men.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  biographer,  though  he  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
strongest  fraternal  partiality,  and  though  he  was  evidently 
anxious  to  produce  a  most  flattering  likeness,  was  yet  un- 
able to  portray  the  lord  keeper  otherwise  than  as  the  most 
ignoble  of  mankind ;  yet  the  intellect  of  Guildford  was 
clear,  his  industry  great,  his  proficiency  in  letters  and  sci- 
ence respectable,  and  his  legal  learning  more  than  respect- 
able. His  faults  were  selfishness,  cowardice,  and  mean- 
ness. He  was  not  insensible  to  the  power  of  female 
beauty,  nor  averse  from  excess  in  wine ;  yet  neither  wine 
nor  beauty  could  ever  seduce  the  cautious  and  frugal  lib- 
ertine, even  in  his  earliest  youth,  into  one  fit  of  indiscreet 
generosity.  Though  of  noble  descent,  he  rose  in  his  pro- 
fession  by  paying  ignominious  homage  to  all  who  possess- 
ed influence  in  the  courts.  He  became  chief  justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  and,  as  such,  was  pa.ty  to  some  cf 
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the  foulest  judicial  murders  recorded  in  our  history.  He 
had  sense  enough  to  perceive  from  the  first  that  (Dates  and 
Bedloe  were  impostors ;  but  the  Parliament  and  the  coun- 
try  were  greatly  excited ;  the  government  had  yielded  to 
Hie  pressure ;  and  North  was  a  man  not  to  risk  a  good 
olace  for  the  sake  of  justice  and  humanity.  Accordingly, 
while  he  was  in  secret  drawing  up  a  refutation  of  the 
whole  romance  of  the  Popish  Plot,  he  declared  in  public 
fiiat  the  truth  of  the  story  was  as  plain  as  the  sun  in 
heaven,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  browbeat,  from  the  seat 
of  judgment,  the  unfortunate  Roman  Catholics  who  were 
arraigned  before  him  for  their  lives.  He  had  at  length 
reached  the  highest  post  in  the  law ;  but  a  lawyer  who, 
after  many  years  devoted  to  professional  labor,  engages  in 
politics  for  the  first  time  at  an  advanced  period  of  life, 
seldom  distinguishes  himself  as  a  statesman,  and  Guild- 
ford was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  He  was,  in- 
deed, so  sensible  of  his  deficiencies,  that  he  never  attended 
the  meetings  of  his  colleagues  on  foreign  affairs.  Even 
on  questions  relating  to  his  own  profession,  his  opinion 
had  less  weight  at  the  council  board  than  that  of  auy 
man  who  has  ever  held  the  great  seal.  Such  as  his  influ- 
ence was,  however,  he  used  it,  as  far  as  he  dared,  on  the 
side  of  the  laws. 

The  chief  opponent  of  Halifax  was  Lawrence  Hyde, 
who  had  recently  been  created  Earl  of  Rochester.  Of  all 
Tories,  Rochester  was  the  most  intolerant  and  uni  ompro- 
mising.  The  moderate  members  of  his  party  con  plained 
that  the  whole  patronage  of  the  Treasury,  while  he  was 
first  commissioner  there,  went  to  noisy  zealots,  whose 
only  claim  to  promotion  was  that  they  were  always  drink- 
ing confusion  to  Whiggery,  and  lighting  bonfires  to  burn 
the  Exclusion  Bill.  The  Duke  of  York,  pleased  with  a 
spirit  which  so  much  resembled  his  own,  Hupported  his 
brother*in-law  passionately  and  obstinately. 

The  attempts  of  the  rival  ministers  to  surmount  and 
supplant  each  other  kept  the  court  in  incessant  agitation. 
Halifax  pressed  the  king  to  summon  a  Parliament,  to 
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grant  a  general  amnesty,  to  deprive  the  Duke  of  York  of 
all  shaie  in  the  government,  to  recall  Monmouth  from 
banishment,  to  break  vnth  Louis,  and  to  form  a  cloee 
onion  with  Holland  on  the  principles  of  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance. The  Duke  of  York,  on  the  other  hand,  dreaded 
the  meeting  of  a  Parliament,  regarded  the  vanquished 
Whigs  with  undiminished  hatred,  still  flattered  himself 
that  the  design  formed  nearly  fifteen  years  before  at  Dover 
might  be  accomplished,  daily  represented  to  his  brother 
the  impropriety  of  suffering  one  wlio  was  at  heart  a  Re- 
publican to  hold  the  privy  seal,  and  strongly  reconmxended 
Rochester  for  the  great  place  of  lord  treasurer. 

While  the  two  factions  were  struggling,  Godolphin, 
cautious,  silent,  and  laborious,  observed  a  neutrality  be- 
tween them.  Sunderland,  with  his  usual  restless  perfidy, 
intrigued  against  them  both.  He  had  been  turned  out  of 
office  in  disgrace  for  having  voted  in  favor  of  the  Exclu- 
sion Bill,  but  had  made  his  peace  by  employing  the  good 
offices  of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  by  cringing  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  was  once  more  secretary  of  state. 

Nor  was  Louis  negligent  or  inactive.  Every  thing  at 
that  moment  favored  his  designs.  He  had  nothing  to  ap- 
prehend firom  the  German  empire,  which  was  then  con- 
tending against  the  Turks  on  the  Danube.  Holland  could 
not,  unsupported,  venture  to  oppose  him.  He  was  there- 
fore at  liberty  to  indulge  his  ambition  and  insolence  with- 
out restraint.  He  seized  Dixmude  and  Courtray.  He 
bombarded  Luxemburg.  He  exacted  firbm  the  republic  of 
Genoa  the  most  humiliating  submissions.  The  power  of 
France  at  that  time  reached  a  higher  point  than  it  ever  be- 
fore or  ever  after  attained,  during  the  ten  centuries  which 
separated  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  and  the  reign  of  Na- 
poleon. It  was  not  easy  to  say  where  her  acquisitions 
would  stop,  if  only  England  could  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
vassalage.  The  first  object  of  the  court  of  Versailles 
was  therefore  to  prevent  the  calling  of  a  Parliament  and 
the  reconciliation  of  English  parties.  For  this  end, 
bribes  promises,  and  menaces  were  unsparingly  employed 
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Charles  was  sometimes  aUtured  by  the  hope  of  a  subsidy, 
and  s(Hnetmies  frightened  by  being  told  that,  if  he  con- 
voked the  houses,  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Do- 
ver should  be  published.  Several  privy  counselors  wero 
bought ;  and  attempts  were  made  to  buy  Halifax,  but  in 
vain.  When  he  had  been  found  incorruptible,  all  the  art 
and  inftuence  of  the  French  embassy  were  employed  to 
drive  him  from  office ;  but  his  polished  wit  and  his  various 
accomplishments  had  made  him  so  agreeable  to  his  master, 
that  the  design  £Edled.# 

Halifax  was  not  content  with  standing  on  the  defensive. 
He  openly  accused  Rochester  of  malversation.  An  in- 
quiry took  place.  It  appeared  that  forty  thousand  pounds 
had  been  lost  to  the  public  by  the  mismanagement  of  the 
first  lord  of  the  Treasury.  In  consequence  of  this  dis 
oovery,  he  was  not  only  forced  to  relinqmsh  his  hopes  of 
the  white  staff,  but  was  removed  from  the  direction  of  the 
finances  to  the  more  dignified  but  less  lucrative  and  impor- 
tant post  of  lord  president.  <<  I  have  seen  people  kicked 
down  stairs  before,"  said  Halifax,  <<  but  my  Lord  Roches- 
ter is  the  first  person  that  I  ever  saw  kicked  up  stairs." 
Godolphin,  now  a  peer,  became  first  commissioner  of  the 
Treasury. 

Still,  however,  the  contest  continued.  The  event  de- 
pended wholly  on  the  will  of  Charles ;  and  Charles  could 
not  come  to  a  decision.  In  his  perplexity,  he  promised 
every  thing  to  every  body.  He  would  stand  by  France ; 
he  would  break  with  France ;  he  would  never  meet  an- 
other Parliament ;  he  would  order  writs  for  a  Parliament 

*  Lord  PrestoD,  who  was  envoy  at  Paria,  wrote  thence  to  Halifax  aa  fol- 
lows :  "  I  find  that  your  lordship  lies  still  under  the  same  misfortone  of  be- 
ing no  favorite  to  this  coort;  and  Monsiear  Barillon  dare  not  do  yon  the 
honor  to  shme  npon  yon,  since  his  master  irowneth.  They  know  veiy  weU 
your  lordship's  qualifications,  which  make  them  fear,  and,  consequently,  hate 
you ;  and  be  assured,  my  lord,  if  all  their  strength  can  send  you  to  Baflurd, 
it  shaU  be  employed  for  that  end.  Two  things,  I  hear,  they  particularly 
object  against  you,  your  secrecy,  and  your  being  incapable  of  being  corrupted 
Against  these  two  things  I  know  they  have  declared/'  The  date  of  the  let 
ter  is  October  5,  N.8.,  1683. 
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to  be  issued  without  delay.  He  aasored  the  Duke  of 
York  that  Halifax  should  be  diauuflsed  from  office,  and 
Halifax  that  the  duke  should  be  sent  to  Scotland.  In  pub- 
lic he  affected  implacable  resentoient  against  Monmouth, 
and  in  private  conveyed  to  Monmouth  assurances  of  un- 
alterable aflbction.  How  long,  if  the  king's  life  had  been 
protracted,  his  hesitation  might  have  lasted,  and  what 
would  have  been  his  resolve,  can  only  be  conjectured. 
Early  in  the  year  1685,  while  hostile  parties  were  anx* 
iously  awaiting  his  determination,  he  died,  and  a  new 
scene  opened.  In  a  few  months  the  excesses  of  the  gov- 
ernment obliterated  the  impression  which  had  been  made 
oa  the  public  mind  by  the  excesses  of  the  Opposition.  The 
violent  reaction  which  had  laid  the  Whig  party  prostrate 
was  followed  by  a  still  more  violent  reaction  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  and  signs  not  to  be  mistaken  indicated  that 
the  great  conflict  between  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown 
and  the  privileges  of  the  Parliament  was  about  to  be 
brought  to  a  final  issue. 


CHAPTER  m. 


JL  INTEND,  in  this  chapter,  to  give  a  description  of  the 
state  in  which  England  was  at  the  time  when  the  crown 
passed  from  Charles  the  Second  to  his  brother.  Such  a 
description,  composed  from  scanty  and  dispersed  mate- 
rials, must  necessarily  be  very  imperfect.  Yet  it  may, 
perhaps,  correct  some  false  notions  which  would. render 
the  subsequent  narrative  unintelligible  or  uninstructive. 

If  we  would  study  with  profit  the  history  of  our  an- 
cestors, we  must  be  constantly  on  our  guard  against  that 
delusion  which  the  well-known  names  of  families^  places, 
and  offices  naturally  produce,  and  must  never  forget  that 
the  country  of  which  we  read  was  a  very  different  o<mn- 
try  from  that  in  which  we  live.  In  every  experimental 
science  there  is  a  tendency  toward  perfection.     In  every 
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faninan  being  there  is  a  wish  to  ameliorate  his  own  oon- 
dition.  These  two  principles  have  often  euffioed,  even 
when  oonnteraoted  by. great  publio  calamities  and  by  bad 
institutions^  to  tuurry  ^Tiiization  rapidly  forward.  No  or« 
dinary  misfortune,  no  ordinary  misgoTemment,  will  do  so 
much  to  make  a  nation  wretched,  as  the  constant  prog- 
ress of  physical  knowledge  and  the  constant  effort  of  ev- 
ery man  to  better  himself  will,  do  to  make  a  nation  pros^ 
perous.  It  has  often  been  found  that  profuse  expenditure, 
heavy  taxation,  absurd  commercial  restrictions,  corrupt 
tribtmals,  disasttous  wars,  seditions,  persecutions,  confla- 
grations, inundations,  have  not  been  able  to  destroy  cap- 
ital so  fast  as  the  exertions  of  private  oitizens  have  been 
able  to  create  it.  It  can  easily  be  proved  that,  in  our 
own  land,  the  national  wealth  has,  during  at  least  six 
centuries,  been  almost  uninterruptedly  increasing ;  that 
it  was  greater  under  the  Tudors  than  imder  the  Plantag- 
enets  ;  that  it  was  greater  under  the  Stuarts  than  under 
the  Tudors ;  that,  in  spite  of  batties,  sieges,  and  confis- 
cations, it  was  greater  on  the  day  of  the  Restoration  than 
on  the  day  when  the  Long  Parliament  met;  that,  in  spite 
of  maladministration,  of  extravagance,  of  public  bank- 
ruptcy, of  two  costly  and  unsuccessful  wars,  of  the  pesti- 
lence and  of  the  fire,  it  was  greater  on  the  day  of  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Second  than  on  the  day  of  his  res- 
toration. This  progress,  having  continued  during  many 
ages,  became  at  length,  about  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  portentously  rapid,  and  has  proceeded,  dur*- 
ing  the  nineteenth,  with  accelerated  velocity.  In  conse^ 
quence,  partiy  of  our  geographical  and  partiy  of  our  moral 
position^  we  have,  during  several  generations,  been  ex- 
empt firom  evils  which  have  elsewhere  impeded  the  efforts 
and  destroyed  the  fruits  of  industry.  While  every  part 
of  the  continent,  from  Moscow  to  Lisbon,  has  been  the 
theater  of  bloody  and  devastating  wars,  no  hostile  stand- 
ard has  been  seen  here  but  as  a  trophy.  While  revolu- 
tions have  taken  place  all  around  us,  our  government  has 
never  once  been  subverted  by  violence.    During  a  hundred 
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years  there  has  been  in  our  island  no  tumult  of  sufficient 
importanoe  to  be  oalled  an  insurrection.  The  law  has 
never  been  borne  down  either  by  popular  fury  or  by  re- 
gal tyranny.  Public  credit  has  been  held  sacred.  The 
administration  of  justice  has  been  pure.  Even  in  times 
which  might  by  Englishmen  be  justly  called  evil  times, 
we  have  enjoyed  what  almost  every  other  nation  in  the 
world  would  have  considered  as  an  ample  measure  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom.  Every  man  has  felt  entire  confi- 
dence that  the  state  would  protect  him  in  the  possession 
of  what  had  been  earned  by  his  diligence  and  hoarded  by 
his  self-denial.  Under  the  benignant  influence  of  peace 
and  liberty,  science  has  flourished,  and  has  been  applied 
to  practical  purposes  on  a  scale  never  before  known.  The 
consequence  is,  that  a  change  to  which  the  history  of 
the  Old  World  furnishes  no  parallel  has  taken  place  in 
our  country.  Could  the  England  of  1685  be,  by  some 
magical  process,  set  before  our  eyes,  we  should  not  know 
one  landscape  in  a  hundred  or  one  buil4ing  ip  ten  thou- 
sand. The  country  gentleman  would  not  recognize  his 
own  fields.  The  inhabitant  of  the  town  would  not  recog- 
nize his  own  street.  Every  thing  has  been  changed  but 
the  great  features  of  nature,  and  a  few  meussive  and  dura- 
ble works  of  human  art.  We  might  find  out  Snowdon 
and  Windermere,  the  Cheddar  Cliffs  and  Beachy  Head. 
We  might  find  out  here  and  there  a  Norman  minster,  or 
a  castle  which  witnessed  the  wars  of  the  Roses;  but,  with 
such  rare  exceptions,  every  thing  would  be  strange  to  us. 
Many  thousands  of  square  miles,  which  are  now  rich  com 
land  and  meadow,  intersected  by  green  hedge-rows,  and 
dotted  with  villages  and  pleasant  country  seats,  would  ap- 
-pear  as  moors  overgrown  with  furze,  or  fens  abandoned  to 
wild  ducks.  We  should  see  straggling  huts  built  of  wood 
and  covered  with  thatch  where  we  now  see  manu&cturing 
towns  and  sea-ports  renowned  to  the  farthest  ends  of  the 
world.  The  capital  itself  would  shrink  to  dimensions  not 
much  exceeding  those  of  its  present  suburb  on  the  south 
of  the  Thames.    Not  less  strange  to  us  would  be  the  garb 
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and  manners  of  the  people,  the  famiture  and  the  equipa- 
ges,  the  interior  of  the  shops  and  dwellings.  Such  a  change 
in  the  state  of  a  nation  seems  to  be  at  least  as  well  enti- 
tled to  the  notice  of  a  historian  as  any  change  of  the  dy- 
nasty or  of  the  ministry. 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  an  inquirer  who  wishes  to 
form  a  correct  notion  of  the  state  of  a  conmiunity  at  a 
given  time  must  be  to  ascertain  of  how  many  persons  that 
community  then  consisted.  Unfortunately,  the  population 
of  England  in  1685  can  not  be  ascertained  with  perfect 
accuracy;  for  no  great  state  had  then  adopted  the  wise 
course  of  periodically  numbering  the  people.  AU  men 
were  left  to  conjecture  for  themselves ;  and,  as  they  gen- 
erally conjectured  without  examining  facts,  and  under  the 
influence  of  strong  passions  and  prejudices,  their  guesses 
were  often  ludicrously  absurd*  Even  intelligent  London- 
ers ordinarily  talked  of  London  as  containing  several  mill-* 
ions  of  souls.  It  was  confidently  asserted  by  many  that, 
during  the  thirty-five  years  which  had  elapsed  between  the 
accession  of  Charles  the  First  and  the  Restoration,  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  city  had  increased  by  two  millions.^  Even 
while  the  ravages  of  the  plague  and  fire  were  recent,  it 
was  the  fashion  to  say  that  the  capital  still  had  a  million 
and  a  half  of  inhabitants.!  Some  persons,  disgusted  by 
these  exaggerations,  ran  violently  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. Thus  Isaac  Vossius,  a  man  of  undoubted  parts 
and  learning,  strenuously  maintained  that  there  were  only 
two  millions  of  human  beings  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  taken  together.^ 

We  are  not,  however,  left  without  the  means  of  correct- 
ing the  wild  blunders  into  which  some  minds  were  hurried 

*  Obflerrations  on  the  BilU  of  Mortality,  by  Captain  John  Gnrant  (Sir 
^Uiam  Petty),  chap.  ix. 
t  *'  She  doth  comprehend 

Fall  fifteen  hundred  thousand  which  do  spend 
Their  days  within."— Gmi/  Briiam*$  Beauiy,  1671. 
t  Isaae  Vomns,  De  Magnitodine  Urbinm  Sinarnm,  16S5.    Vomas,  as  wa 
learn  from  St.  Evremond,  talked  on  fhia  tolgeot  oftener  and  longer  than  6sh 
ionable  circles  cared  to  listen. 
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by  national  vanity,  and  others  by  a  morbid  lovo  of  para- 
dox. There  are  extant  three  computations  which  seem 
to  be  entitled  to  peculiar  attention.  They  are  entirely  in* 
dependent  of  each  other ;  they  proceed  on  different  princi* 
pies ;  and  yet  there  is  little  difference  in  the  results. 

One  of  these  oomputations  was  made  in  the  year  1696 
by  Gregory  King,  Lancaster  herald,  a  political  arithme- 
tician of  great  acuteness  and  judgment  The  basis  of  his 
calculations  was  the  number  of  bouses  returned  in  1690 
by  the  officers  who  made  the  last  collection  of  the  hearth 
money.  The  conclusion  at  which  he  arrived  was,  that 
the  population  of  England  was  nearly  five  millions  and  a 
half.* 

About  the  same  time,  King  William  the  Third  was  de- 
sirous to  ascertain  the  comparative  strength  of  the  religious 
sects  into  which  the  community  was  divided.  An  inquiry 
was  instituted,  and  reports  were  laid  before  him  from  all 
the  dioceses  of  the  realm.  According  to  these  reports,  the 
number  of  his  English  subjects  must  have  been  about  five 
million  two  hundred  thousand.f 

Lastly,  in  our  own  days,  Mr.  Finlaison,  an  actuary  of 
eminent  skill,  subjected  the  ancient  parochial  registers  to 
all  the  tests  which  the  modern  improvements  in  statistical 
science  enabled  him  to  apply.  His  opinion  was,  that,  at 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  population  of  En- 
gland was  a  littie  under  five  million  two  hundred  thousand 
souls4 

Of  these  three  estimates,  firamed  without  concert  by  dif- 
ferent persons  from  different  sets  of  materials,  the  highest, 
which  is  that  of  King,  does  not  exceed  the  lowest,  which 

*  King's  Natural  and  Political  ObservationB,  1696.  This  valuable  treatiae, 
which  ought  to  be  read  aa  the  author  wrote  it,  and  not  aa  garbled  by  Dave- 
nant,  wiU  be  found  in  some  editions  of  Ohalmers's  Estimate. 

t  Dahymple's  Appendix  to  Part  II.|  Book  I.  The  practice  of  reckoning 
the  population  by  sects  was  long  iashionable.  Gulliver  says  of  the  King  of 
Brobdingnag,  <<  He  laughed  at  my  odd  arithmetic,  aa  he  waa  pleased  to  caU 
it,  in  reckoning  the  numbers  of  our  people  by  a  compQtation  dnwn  from  the 
several  aeota  among  w  in  rel^gjo^'jpd'polidoa/' 

X  Pre&ce  to  the  Populalioii  Eetnraa  of  1831. , 
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is  that  of  Finlaison,  by  one  twelfth.  We  may,  tiierefore, 
with  ccinfideiioe  pronouDoe  that,  when  James  the  Second 
reigned,  England  contained  between  five  million  and  five 
million  five  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  On  the  very 
highest  sapposition,  she  then  had  leas  than  cme  third  of  her 
present  population,  and  leas  than  three  times  the  popula- 
tion which  is  now  collected  in  her  gigantic  capital. 

The  incre&Lse  of  the  people  has  been  great  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom,  but  generally  much  greater  in  the  north- 
ern than  in  the  southern  ahires.  In  truth,  a  large  part  of 
the  country  beyond  Trent  was,  down  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, in  a  state  of  barbarism.  Physical  and  moral  causes 
had  concurred  to  prevent  civilization  from  spreading  to  that 
region.  The  air.  was  inclement ;  the  soil  was  generally 
such  as  required  skillful  and  industrious  cultivation ;  and 
there  could  be  little  skill  or  industry  in  a  tract  which  was 
often  the  iiieater  of  war,  and  which,  even  when  there  was 
nominal  peace,  was  constantly  desolated  by  bands  of  Scot- 
tish marauders.  Before  the  union  of  tiie  two  British 
crowns,  and  long  after  tt>at  union,  there  was  as  great  a 
difference  between  Middlesex  and  Northumberland  as  there 
now  is  between  Massachusetts  and  the  settlements  of  those 
squatters  who,  far  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  admin- 
ister a  rude  justice  with  the  rifle  and  the  dagger.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  traces  left  by  ages  of 
slaughter  and  pillage  were  still  distinctly  perceptible,  many 
miles  south  of  the  Tweed,  in  the  fiice  of  the  country  and 
in  the  lawless  manners  of  the  people.  There  was  still  a 
large  class  of  moss-troopers,  whose  calling  was  to  plunder 
dwellings  and  to  drive  away  whole  herds  of  cattle.  It  was 
found  necessary,  soon  after  the  Restoration,  to  enact  laws 
of  great  severity  for  the  prevention  of  these  outrages.  The 
magistrates  of  Northumberland  and  Cumberland  were  au- 
thorized to  raise  bands  of  armed  men  for  the  ddfense  of 
property  and  order ;  and  provision  was  made  for  meeting 
the  expense  of  these  levies  by  local  taxation.^  The  par- 
ishes were  required  to  keep  blood-hounds  for  the  purpose 

*  Statutes  14  Oar.  U.,  c  22 ;  18  &  19  Car.  II.,  c.  3 ;  29  <&  30  Oar.  IL,  o.  2 
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of  hunting  the  freebooters.  Many  old  men  who  were  liv- 
ing  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  oentory  oould  well  re* 
member  the  time  when  those  ferocious  dogs  were  com- 
mon ;^  yet|  even  with  such  auxiliariesi  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  track  the  robbers  to  their  retreats  among  the 
hills  and  morasses,  for  the  geography  of  that  wild  coun- 
try was  very  imperfectly  known.  Even  after  the  acces- 
sion of  George  the  Third,  the  path  over  the  fells  firom  Bor- 
rowdale  to  Ravenglas  was  still  a  secret  carefully  kept  by 
the  dalesmen,  some  of  whom  had  probably,  in  their  youth, 
escaped  from  the  pursuit  of  justice  by  that  road.f  The 
seats  of  the  gentry  and  the  larger  farm-houses  were  forti- 
fied. Oxen  were  penned  at  night  beneath  the  overhang- 
ing battlements  of  the  residence,  in^ich  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Peel.  The  inmates  slept  with  arms  at  their 
sides.  Huge  stones  and  boiling  water  were  in  readiness 
to  crush  and  scald  the  plunderer  who  might  venture  to 
assail  the  little  garrison.  No  traveler  ventured  into  that^ 
country  without  making  his  will.  The  judges  on  circuit, 
with  the  whole  body  of  barristers,  attorneys,  clerks,  and 
serving  men,  rode  on  horseback  from  Newcastle  to  Car- 
lisle, armed  and  escorted  by  a  strong  guard  under  the 
command  of  the  sheriffi.  It  wets  necessary  to  carry  pro- 
visions ;  for  the  country  was  a  wilderness  which  afforded 
no  supplies.  The  spot  where  the  cavalcade  halted  to  dine, 
under  an  immense  oak,  is  not  yet  forgotten.  The  irregular 
vigor  with  which  criminal  justice  was  administered  shocked 
observers  whose  life  had  been  passed  in  more  tranquil  dis- 
tricts. Juries,  animated  by  hatred  and  by  a  sense  of  com- 
mon danger,  convicted  house-breakers  and  cattle-stealers 
with  the  promptitude  of  a  court-martial  in  a  mutiny ;  and 
the  convicts  were  hurried  by  scores  to  the  gallows.^ 
Within  the  memory  of  some  who  are  still  living,  the  sports- 
man who  wandered  in  pursuit  of  game  to  the  sources  of 

*  NioolBon  and  Bourne,  Disooone  on  the  Ancient  State  of  the  Border,  1777. 
t  Qny's  Journal  of  a  Toor  in  the  Lakes,  Oct  3,  1769. 
\  N jrth*8  Life  of  Gcdldfbrd.    Hatchinaon's  Histozy  of  Oomberlaod,  parith 
.of  Brampton. 
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the  Tyne,  found  the  heaths  round  Keeldar  Castle  peopled 
by  a  raoe  soarcely  less  savage  than  the  Indians  of  Califor- 
nia, and  heard  with  surprise  the  half-naked  women  chant- 
ing a  wild  measure,  while  the  men  with  brandished  dirks 
danced  a  war-dance.^ 

Slowly  and  with  difficulty  peace  was  established  on 
the  border.  In  the  train  of  peace  came  industry  and  all 
the  arts  of  life.  Meanwhile  it  was  discovered  that  the 
regions  north  of  the  Trent  possessed  in  their  coal-beds  a 
source  of  wealth  far  more  precious  than  the  gold-mines 
of  Peru.  It  was  found  that,  in  the  neighborhood  of  these 
beds,  almost  every  manufacture  might  be  most  profitably 
carried  on.  A  constant  stream  of  emigrants  began  to  roll 
northward.  It  appeared  by  the  returns  of  1841  that  the 
ancient  archiepiscopal  province  of  York  contained  two 
sevenths  of  the  population  of  England.  At  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  that  province  was  believed  to  contain  only 
one  seventh  of  the  population.!  In  Lancashire  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  appears  to  have  increased  ninefold,  while 
in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Northamptonshire  it  has  hardly 
doubled.! 

Of  the  taxation  we  can  speak  with  more  confidence 
and  precision  than  of  the  population.  The  revenue  of  En- 
gland under  Charles  the  Second  was  small  when  cc«n- 
pared  with  the  resources  which  she  even  then  possessed, 
or  with  the  sums  which  were  raised  by  the  governments 
of  the  neighboring  countries.  It  was  little  more  than 
three  fourths  of  the  revenue  of  the  United  Provinces,  and 
was  hardly  one  fifth  of  the  revenue  of  France. 

The  most  important  head  of  receipt  wets  the  excise, 
which,  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles,  produced 

*  See  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Journal,  Oct.  7, 1827,  in  hit  Life  by  Mr.  Lockhart 
t  Dalrymple,  Appendix  to  Part  II.,  Book  I.    The  retanui  of  the  hearth 

money  lead  to  nearly  the  same  concluaion.    The  hearths  in  the  province  of 

York  were  not  a  sixth  of  the  hearths  of  Bngland. 
1 1  do  not,  of  coarse,  pretend  to  strict  accaracy  here ;  bat  I  believe  that 

whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  last  retams  of  hearth  money 

in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third  with  the  censos  of  1841,  will  come  to  a  con 

dnsion  not  yezy  different  from  mine* 
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five  hundred  and  eighty-five  thoosand  poondsy  clear  of  all 
deductions.  The  net  prooeeds  of  the  customs  amounted 
in  the  same  year  to  five  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  These  burdens  did  not  lie  very  heavy  on  the 
nation.  The  tax  on  chimneys,  though  less  productivei 
raised  far  louder  murmurs.  The  discontent  exoited  by 
direct  imposts  is,  indeed,  almost  always  out  of  prq[x>rtiQn 
to  the  quantity  of  money  which  they  bring  into  the  Ex- 
chequer ;  and  the  tax  on  chimneys  was,  even  amcmg  di- 
rect imposts,  peculiarly  odious,  for  it  could  be  levied  only 
by  means  of  domiciliary  visits,  and  of  such  visits  the 
English  have  always  been  impatient  to  a  degree  whidi 
the  people  of  other  countries  can  but  faintly  oonceive. 
The  poorer  householders  were  frequently  unable  to  pay 
their  hearth  money  to  the  day.  Wh&a  this  happened, 
their  furniture  was  distrained  without  mercy;  for  the 
tax  was  farmed ;  and  a  faxmet  of  taxes  is,  of  all  credit- 
ors, proverbially  the  most  rapacious.  The  collectors  were 
loudly  accused  of  performing  their  unpopular  duty  with 
harshness  and  insolence.  It  was  said  that,  as  soon  as  they 
appeared  at  the  threshold  of  a  cottage,  the  children  began 
to  wail,  and  the  old  women  ran  to  hide  their  earthen-ware. 
Nay,  the  single  bed  of  a  poor  family  had  sometimes  be^i^ 
carried  away  and  sold.  The  net  annual  receipt  £pom  this 
tax  was  two  himdred  thousand  pounds.^ 

*  There  are,  in  the  Pepysian  Library,  Bome  balladlof  that  age  on  the  chim 
ney  money.    I  will  give  a  specimen  or  two: 

"  The  good  old  damety  whenever  they  the  dlitnney  man  espied, 
Unto  their  nooks  they  haste  away,  their  pots  and  pipkins  hide. 
There  ia  not  one  old  dame  in  ten,  and  search  the  nation  through, 
But  if  yon  talk  of  chimney  men,  will  spare  a  curse  or  two." 
Again: 

"  Like  plundering  soldiers  they'd  enter  the  door. 
And  make  a  distress  on  the  goods  of  the  poor. 
While  flighted  poor  children  distractedly  cried : 
This  nothing  abated  their  insolent  pride." 
n  the  British  Museum  there  are  doggerel  verses  composed  on  the  i 
subject  and  in  the  same  spirit: 

"  Or  if;  dirough  porerty,  it  be  not  paid, 
For  cruelty  to  tear  away  the  single  bed. 
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Whea  to  the  three  great  aources  of  inoome  which  have 
bem  mentionBd  we  add  the  royal  domains,  then  far  more 
extensive  than  at  present,  the  first  firuits  and  tenths,  whioh 
had  not  yet  been  surrendered  to  the  Church,  the  duchies 
of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster,  the  forfeitures  and  the  fines, 
we  shall  find  that  the  whole  annual  revenue  of  the  crown 
may  be  fairly  estimated  at  about  fourteen  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  Of  the  Post-office,  more  will  hereafter  be 
said.  The  profits  of  that  establishment  had  been  appro- 
priated by  Parliament  to  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  king's  revenue  was,  or  rather  ought  to  have  been, 
charged  with  the  payment  of  about  eighty  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  the  interest  of  the  sum  fraudulently  detained  in 
the  Exchequer  by  the  Cabal.  While  Danby  was  at  the 
head  of  the  finances,  the  creditors  had  received  their  div- 
idends, though  not  with  the  strict  punctuality  of  modern 
times ;  but  those  who  had  succeeded  him  at  the  Treas- 
ury had  been  less  expert,  or  less  solicitous  to  maintain 
public  faith.  Since  the  victory  won  by  the  court  over 
the  WhigB,  not  a  farthing  had  been  paid,  and  no  redress 
was  granted  to  the  sufferers  till  a  new  dynasty  had  estab- 
lished a  new  system.  There  can  be  no  greater  error  than 
to  imagine  that  the  device  of  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the 
state  by  loans  was  imported  into  our  island  by  William 
the  Third.  From  a  period  of  immemorial  antiquity  it 
had  been  the  practice  of  every  English  governraen!;  to 
eontract  debts.  What  the  Revolution  introduced  was  the 
practice  ,of  honestly  paying  them.* 

By  plundering  the  public  creditor,  it  was  possible  to 
make  an  income  of  about  fourteen  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  with  some  occasional  help  from  France,  support 

On  which  the  poor  man  rests  his  weaf7  head, 
At  once  deprives  him  of  his  rest  and  bread.*' 
I  take  this  opportunity,  the  first  which  occars,  of  acknowledging  most 
gratefully  the  kind  and  liberal  manner  in  which  the  Master  and  Vice-master 
of  Bilagdalene  CoUegc,  Cambridge,  gave  ma  acoeas  to  the  vaJuuble  collections 
of  Pepys. 

*  My  chief  authoriHes  for  this  6nancial  statement  will  bo  fonnd  in  the 
Ckmimons'  Journa]>),  March  I  and  Mai*ch  20,  16d|. 
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the  necessary  charges  of  the  government  and  the  waste- 
ful expenditure  of  the  court ;  for  that  load  which  pressed 
most  heavily  on  the  finances  of  the  great  continental  states 
was  here  scarcely  felt.  In  France,  Germany,  and  the 
Netherlands,  armies,  such  as  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Philip 
the  Second  had  never  employed  in  time  of  war,  were  kept 
up  in  the  midst  of  peace.  Bastions  and  ravelins  were 
every  where  rising,  constructed  on  principles  unknown  to 
Parma  or  Spinola.  Stores  of  artillery  and  ammunition 
were  accumulated,  such  as  even  Richelieu,  whom  the 
preceding  generation  had  regarded  as  a  worker  of  prodi- 
gies, would  have  pronounced  fabulous.  No  man  could 
journey  many  leagues  in  those  countries  without  hearing 
the  drums  of  a  regiment  on  march,  or  being  challenged 
by  the  sentinels  on  the  draw-bridge  of  a  fortress.  In  our 
island,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  possible  to  live  long  and 
to  travel  feur  without  being  once  reminded,  by  any  mar- 
tial sight  or  sound,  that  the  defense  of  nations  had  become 
a  science  and  a  calling.  The  majority  of  Englishmen 
who  were  under  twenty-five  years  of  age  had  probably 
never  seen  a  company  of  regular  soldiers.  Of  the  cities 
which,  in  the  civil  war,  had  valiantly  repelled  hostile  ar- 
mies, scarce  one  was  now  capable  of  sustaining  a  nege 
The  gates  stood  open  night  and  day.  The  ditches  were 
dry.  The  ramparts  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  decay, 
or  were  repaired  only  that  the  tovmsfolk  might  have  a 
pleasant  walk  on  summer  evenings.  Of  the  old  baronial 
keeps  many  had  been  shattered  by  the  cannon  of  Fairfax 
and  Cromwell,  and  lay  in  heaps  of  ruin,  overgrown  with 
ivy.  Those  which  remained  had  lost  their  martial  char- 
acter,  and  were  now  rural  palaces  of  the  aristocracy.  The 
moats  were  turned  into  preserves  of  carp  and  pike.  The 
mounds  were  planted  witii  fragrant  shrubs,  through  which 
spiral  walks  ran  up  to  summer-houses  adorned  with  mir- 
rors and  paintings.*  There  were  still  to  be  seen,  on  the 
capes  of  the  sea-coast,  and  on  many  inland  hUls,  tall  posts 

*  See,  for  example,  the  picture  of  the  moand  at  Marlbonm^,  in  Stokeley'i 
f  tmeiaram  CorioBum. 
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sQjrmouiited  by  barrels.  Once  tiiese  barrels  had  been  filled 
with  pitch.  Watchmen  had  been  set  round  them  in  sea- 
sons of  danger ;  and,  within  a  few  hours  after  a  Spanish 
sail  had  been  disooyered  in  the  Channel,  or  after  a  thou- 
sand Scottish  moss-troopers  had  crossed  the  Tweed,  the 
signal  fires  were  blazing  fifty  miles  off,  and  whole  coun- 
ties were  rising  in  arms.  But  many  years  had  now  elapsed 
since  the  beacons  had  been  lighted,  and  they  were  regard- 
ed rather  as  curious  relics  of  ancient  manners  than  as  parts 
of  a  machinery  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  state.^ 

The  only  army  which  the  law  recognized  was  the  mi- 
litia. That  force  had  been  remodeled  by  two  acts  of  Par- 
liament passed  shortly  after  the  Restoration.  Every  man 
who  possessed  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  derived  from 
land,  or  six  thousand  pounds  of  personal  estate,  was  bound 
to  provide,  equip,  and  pay,  at  his  own  charge,  one  horse- 
man. Every  man-  who  had  fifty  pounds  a  year  derived 
from  land,  or  six  hundred  pounds  of  personal  estate,  was 
charged,  in  like  manner,  with  one  pikeman  or  musketeer. 
Smaller  proprietors  were  joined  together  in  a  kind  of  so- 
ciety, for  which  our  language  does  not  afford  a  special 
name,  but  which  an  Athenian  would  have  called  a  Synte- 
leia ;  and  each  society  weis  required  to  furnish,  according 
to  its  means,  a  horse  soldier  or  a  foot  soldier.  The  whole 
number  of  cavalry  and  infantry  thus  maintained  was  pop- 
ularly estimated  at  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men.f 

The  king  was,  by  the  ancient  Constitution  of  the  realm, 
and  by  the  recent  and  solemn  acknowledgment  of  both 
houses  of  Parliament,  the  sole  captain  general  of  this  large 
force.  The  lords  lieutenant  and  their  deputies  held  the 
command  under  him,  ttnd  appointed  meetings  for  drilling 
and  inspection.  The  time  occupied  by  such  meetings, 
however,  was  not  to  exceed  fourteen  days  in  one  year. 
The  justices  of  the  peace  were  authorized  to  inflict  slight 
penalties  for  breaches  of  discipline.     Of  tiie  ordinary  cost 

*  Cbamberlayne's  State  of  England,  1684. 

t  13  &  14  Car.  II.,  c.  3;  15  Car.  II.,  c.  4.  Ohamberlayne's  State  of  En 
gland,  1684. 
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no  part  was  paid  by  the  orown ;  but  whan  thd  train-bands 
were  called  out  against  an  enemy,  their  subsistenQe  be- 
came a  charge  on  the  general  revenue  of  the  state,  and 
they  were  subject  to  the  utmost  rigor  of  martial  law. 

There  were  those  who  looked  on  the  militia  with  no 
iriendly  eye.  Men  who  had  traveled  much  on  the  Con- 
tinent, who  had  marveled  at  the  stem  precision  with  which 
every  sentinel  moved  and  spoke  in  the  citadels  buUt  by 
Vauban,  who  had  seen  the  mighty  armies  which  poured 
along  all  the  roads  of  Germany  to  chase  the  Ottoman  from 
the  gates  of  Vienna,  and  who  had  been  dazzled  by  the 
well-ordered  pomp  of  the  household  troops  of  Louis,  sneer- 
ed much  at  the  way  in  which  the  peasants  of  Devonshire 
and  Yorkshire  marched  and  wheeled,  shouldered  muskets 
and  ported  pikes.  The  enemies  of  the  liberties  and  reli- 
gion of  England  looked  with  aversion  oa  a  force  which 
could  not,  without  extreme  risk,  be* employed  against 
those  liberties  and  that  religion,  and  missed  no  opportuni- 
ty of  throwing  ridicule  on  the  rustic  soldiery.^  Enlight- 
ened patriots,  when  they  contrasted  these  rude  levies  with 
the  battalions  which,  in  time  of  war,  a  few  hours  might 
bring  to  the  coetst  of  Kent  or  Sussex,  were  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge that,  dangerous  as  it  might  be  to  keep  up  a 
permanent  military  establishment,  it  might  be  more  dan- 
gerous still  to  stake  the  honor  and  independence  of  the 
country  on  the  result  of  a  contest  between  plowmen  ofB* 

*  Dryden,  in  his  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  expreased,  with  his  asaal  keeuneH 
and  energy,  the  sentimenta  which  had  been  fashionable  among  the  Bycophanta 
of  James  the  Second : 

*  The  country  rings  around  with  loud  alarms, 

And  raw  in  fields  the  rude  militia  swarms ; 

Mouths  without  hands,  maintained  at  vast  expense, 

In  peace  a  charge,  in  war  a  weak  defense. 

Stout  once  a  mouth  they  march,  a  blustering  band, 

And  ever,  bat  in  time  of  need,  at  hand. 

This  waslhe  mom  when,  issuing  un  the  guard, 

Drawn  up  in  rank  and  file,  they  stood  prepared 

Of  seeming  arms  to  make  a  short  essay, 

Then  hasten  to  be  drunk,  the  business  of  the  day." 
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oered  by  justioes  of  the  poBoe,  and  Toteran  warriors  led  by 
marshals  of  France.  In  Parliament,  however,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  express  such  opinions  with  some  reserve,  for  the 
militia  was  an  institution  eminently  popular.  Ev^  re- 
flection thrown  on  it  excited  the  indignation  of  both  the 
great  parties  in  the  state,  and  especially  of  that  party 
which  was  dutingoished  by  peculiar  zeal  for  monarchy 
and  for  the  Anglican  Church.  The  array  of  the  counties 
Was  commanded  almost  exclusively  by  Tory  noblemen 
and  gentlemen.  They  were  proud  of  their  military  rank, 
and  considered  an  insult  offered  to  the  service  to  which 
they  belonged  as  offered  to  themselves.  They  were  also 
perfectly  aware  that  '^atever  was  said  against  a  militia 
was  said  in  favor  of  a  standing  army,  and  the  name  of 
standing  anny  was  hateful  to  tiiem.  One  such  army  had 
held  dominion  in  England,  and  under  that  dominion  the: 
king  had  been  murdered,  the  nobility  degraded,  the  land- 
ed gentry  plundered,  the  Church  persecuted!  There  was 
scarce  a  niral  grandee  who  oould  not  tell  a  story  of  wrongs 
and  insults  suffered  by  himself  or  by  his  father  at  the  hands 
of  the  Parliamentary  soldiers.  One  old  Cavalier  had  seen 
half  his  manor-house  blown  up.  The  hereditary  elms  of 
another  had  been  hewn  down.  A  third  could  never  go 
into  his  parish  church  without  being  reminded,  by  the  de- 
fiBU)ed  scutcheons  and  headless  statues  of  his  ancestry,  that 
Oliver's  red-coats  had  once  stabled  their  horses  there. 
The  consequence  was,  that  those  very  Royalists  who  were 
most  ready  to  fight  for  the  king  themselves,  were  the  last 
persons  whom  he  could  venture  to  ask  for  the  means  of 
hiring  regular  fooops. 

Charles,  however,  had,  a  few  months  after  his  restora- 
tion, begun  to  form  a  small  standing  army.  He  felt  that, 
without  some  better  protection  than  that  of  the  train-bands 
and  beef-eaters,  his  palace  and  person  would  hardly  be  se- 
cure, in  the  vicinity  of  a  great  city  swarming  with  war- 
Uke  Fifth  Monarchy  men  who  had  just  been  disbanded. 
He  therefore,  careless  and  profuse  as  he  was,  contrived  to 
spare  from  his  pleasures  a  sum  sufficient  to  keep  up  a 
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body  of  guards.  With  the  inorease  of  trade  and  of  pub- 
lic wealth  his  revenues  inoreased,  and  he  was  thus  ena- 
bled, in  spite  of  the  occasional  murmurs  and  remonstrances 
of  the  Commons^  to  make  gradual  additions  to  his  regu- 
lar forces.  One  considerable  addition  was  made  a  few 
months  before  the  close  of  his  reign.  The  costly,  use- 
less, and  pestilential  settlement  of  Tangier  was  abandoned 
to  the  barbarians  who  dwelt  around  it,  and  the  garrison, 
consisting  of  one  regiment  of  horse  and  two  regiments  of 
foot,  was  brought  to  England. 

The  little  army  thus  formed  by  Charles  the  Second 
was  the  germ  of  that  great  and  renowned  army  which 
has,  in  the  present  century,  marched  triumphant  into 
Madrid  and  Paris,  into  Canton  and  Candahar.  The  Life 
Guards,  who  now  form  two  regiments,  were  then  distrib- 
uted into  three  troops,  each  of  which  consisted  of  two 
hundred  carabineers,  exclusive  of  officers.  This  corps,  to 
which  the  safety  of  the  king  and  royal  family  was  con 
fided,  had  a  very  peculiar  character.  Even  the  privates 
were  designated  as  gentlemen  of  the  guard.  Many  of 
them  were  of  good  families,  and  had  held  commissions  in 
the  civil  war.  Their  pay  was  fer  higher  than  that  of 
the  most  favored  regiment  of  our  time,  and  would  in  that 
age  have  been  thought  a  respectable  provision  for  the 
younger  son  of  a  country  gentleman.  Their  fine  horses, 
their  rich  housings,  their  cuirasses,  and  their  buff  coats 
adorned  with  ribands,  velvet,  and  gold  lace,  made  a  splen- 
did appearance  in  St.  James's  Park.  A  small  body  of 
grenadier  dragoons,  who  carhe  from  a  lower  class  and  re- 
ceived lower  pay,  was  attached  to  each  troop.  Another 
body  of  household  cavalry,  distinguished  by  blue  coats  and 
cloeiks,  and  still  called  the  Blues,  was  generally  quartered 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  capitcd.  Near  the  capital  lay 
also  the  corps  which  is  now  designated  as  the  first  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  but  which  was  then  the  only  regiment 
of  dragoons  on  the  English  establishment.  It  had  re- 
cently been  formed  out  of  the  cavalry  who  had  returned 
from  Tangier.     A  single  troop  of  dragoons,  which  did  not 
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form  part  of  any  regiment,  was  stationed  near  Berwick, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping'  the  peaoe  among  the  moss- 
troopers of  the  border.  For  this. species  of  service  the 
dragoon  was  then  thought  to  be  peculiarly  qualified.  He 
has  since  become  a  mere  horse  soldier.  But  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century  he  was  accurately  described  by  M onte- 
cuouli  as  a  foot  soldier,  Who  used  a  horse  only  in  order  to 
arrive  with  more  speed  at  the  place  where  military  serv- 
ice was  to  be  performed. 

The  household  infantry  consisted  of  two  regiments, 
which  were  then,  as  now,  called  the  first  regiment  of  .Foot 
Guards,  and  the  Coldstream  Guards.  They  generally 
did  duty  near  Whitehall  and  St.  James's  Palace.  As 
there  were  then  no  barracks,  and  as,  by  the  Petition  of 
Right,  they  could  not  be  quartered  on  private  families, 
Ihey  filled  all  the  ale-houses  of  Westminster  and  the  Strand. 

There  were  five  other  regiments  of  foot.  One  of  these, 
the  Admiral's  Regiment,  was  especially  destined  to  serv- 
ice on  board  of  the  fleet.  The  remaining  four  still  rank 
as  the  first  four  regiments  of  the  line.  Two  of  these  rep- 
resented two  bands  which  had  long  sustained  on  the  Con- 
tinent the  fame  of  English  valor.  The  first,  or  Royal 
Regiment,  had,  under  the  great  Gustavus,  borne  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  deliverance  of  Germany.  The  third 
regiment,  distinguished  by  flesh-colored  facings,  from  which 
it  derived  the  well-known  name  of  the  Buffs,  had,  under 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  fought  not  less  bravely  for  the  deliv- 
erance of  the  Netherlands.  Both  these  gallant  brigades 
had  at  length,  after  many  vicissitudes,  been  recalled  from 
foreign  service  by  Charles  the  Second,  and  had  been  placed 
on  the  English  establishment. 

The  regiments  which  now  rank  as  the  second  and 
fourth  of  the  line  had,  in  1685,  just  returned  from  Tan- 
gier, bringing  with  them  cruel  and  licentious  habits,  con- 
tracted in  a  long  course  of  warfare  with  the  Moors.  A  few 
companies  of  infantry  which  had  not  been  regimented  lay 
in  garrison  at  Tilbury  Fort,  at  Portsmouth,  at  Plymouth, 
and  at  some  other  important  stations  on  or  near  the  coast 
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Sinoe  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  oentury  a  great 
change  had  taken  plaoe  in  the  arms  of  the  infancy.  The 
pike  had  been  gradually  giving  plaoe  to  the  musket,  and, 
at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  most  of 
his  foot  were  musketeers.  Still,  however,  there  was  a 
large  intermixture  of  pikemen.  Each  class  of  troops  was 
occasionally  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  weapon  which  pe- 
culiarly belonged  to  the  other  class.  Every  foot  soldier 
had  at  his  side  a  sword  for  close  fight.  The  dragoon  was 
armed  like  a  musketeer,  and  was  also  provided  with  a 
weapon  which  had,  during  many  years,  been  grftdoaUy 
coming  into  use,  and  which  the  English  then  called  a  dag- 
ger, but  which,  from  the  time  of  our  Revolution,  has  been 
known  among  us  by  the  French  name  of  bayonet.  The 
bayonet  seems  not  to  have  been  so  formidable  an  instru- 
ment of  destruction  as  it  has  since  become,  for  it  was  in- 
serted in  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  and  in  action  much  time 
was  lost  while  the  soldier  unfixed  his  bayonet  in  order  to 
fire,  and  fixed  it  again  in  order  to  charge. 

The  regular  army  which  was  kept  up  in  England  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1685  consisted,  all  ranks  in- 
cluded, of  about  seven  thousand  foot,  and  about  seventeen 
hundred  cavalry  and  dragoons.  The  whole  charge  amount- 
ed to  about  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  less  than  a  tenth  part  of  what  the  military  estab- 
lishment of  France  then  cost  in  time  of  peace.  The  daily 
pay  of  a  private  in  the  Life  Guards  was  four  shillings,  in 
the  Blues  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  in  the  Dragoons 
eighteen  pence,  in  the  Foot  Guards  tenpence,  and  in  the 
line  eightpence.  The  discipline  was  lax,  and,  indeed, 
could  not  be  otherwise.  The  common  law  of  England 
knew  nothing  of  courts-martial,  and  made  no  distinction, 
in  time  of  peace,  between  a  soldier  and  any  other  sub- 
ject ;  nor  could  the  government  then  venture  to  ask  even 
the  most  loyal  Parliament  for  a  mutiny  bill.  A  soldier, 
therefore,  by  knocking  down  his  colonel,  incurred  only  the 
ordinary  penalties  of  assault  and  battery,  and,  by  refu.sing 
to  obey  orders,  by  sleeping  on  guard,  or  by  deserting  his 
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oidors,  inoarred  no  legal  penalty  at  all.  Military  punish- 
ments ymie  doubtless  inJBicted  diuring  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  bnt  they  were  inflicted  very  sparingly,  and 
in  suoh  a  manner  as  not  to  attract  pnblic  notice,  or  to 
produoe  an  appeal  to  the  ooturts  of  Westminster  Hall. 

Snoh  on  army  as  has  been  described  was  not  very  likely 
to  enslacve  five  millions  of  Englishmen.  It  wonld,  indeed, 
have  been  hardly  able  to  suppress  an  insurrection  in  Lon- 
don if  the  train-bands  of  tiie  city  had  joined  the  insur- 
gents ;  nor  could  the  king  expect  that,  if  a  rising  took 
place  in  England,  he  would  be  able  to  obtain  help  from 
his  other  dominions ;  for,  though  both  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land supported  separate  military  establishments,  those  es- 
tablishmMits  were  not  more  than  enough  to  keep  down 
the  Puritan  malcontents  of  the  former  kingdom,  and  the 
popish  malcontents  of  the  latter.  The  government  had, 
however,  an  important  military  resource  which  must  not 
be  left  unnoticed.  There  were  in  the  pay  of  the  United 
Provinces  six  fine  regiments,  formerly  commanded  by  the 
brave  Qssory.  Of  these  regiments  three  had  been  raised 
in  England  and  three  in  Scotland.  Their  native  prince 
had  reserved  to  himself  the  power  of  recalling  them,  if  he 
needed  their  help  against  a  foreign  or  domestic  enemy. 
In  the  mean  time  they  were  maintained  without  any 
charge  to  him,  and  were  kept  under  an  excellent  discipline, 
to  which  he  could  not  have  ventured  to  subject  them.# 

If  the  jealousy  of  the  Parliament  and  of  the  nation  made 
it  impossible  for  the  king  to  maintain  a  formidable  stand- 
ing army,  no  similar  impediment  prevented  him  from 
making  England  the  first  of  maritime  powers.  Both 
Whigs  and  Tories  were  ready  to  applaud  every  step  tend- 
ing to  increase  the  efficiency  of  that  force  which,  while  it 


*  Most  of  like  maftnriab  which  I  have  used  for  thn  account  of  die  regular 
armgr  will  be  found  in  the  Historical  Beearda  of  Begiments,  pahliahed  by 
command  of  IQng  William  the  Fourth,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  a4ju 
tant  general.  See,  alao,  Chamberiayne's  State  of  England,  1684 ;  Ahridg* 
ment  of  the  Engliah  Military  Diacipline,  printed  by  especial  command,  1685; 
Ezereiae  of  Foot,  by  their  Migesties'  command,  1690. 
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was  the  host  protection  of  the  idland  against  fcneign  ene^ 
miesy  was  powerless  against  civil  liberty.  All  the  great* 
est  exploits  achieved  within  the  memory  of  that  genera- 
tion by  English  soldiers  had  been  achieved  in  war  against 
English  princes.  The  victories  of  our  sailors  had  been 
won  over  foreign  foes,  and  had  averted  havoc  and  rapine 
from  our  own  soil.  By  at  least  half  the  nation  the  battle 
of  Naseby  was  remembered  with  horror,  and  the  battle 
of  Dunbar  with  pride  checkered  by  many  painful  feelings; 
but  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  and  the  enooimters  of  Blake 
with  the  Hollanders  and  Spaniards,  were  recollected  with 
unmixed  exultation  by  all  parties.  Ever  since  the  Res- 
toration, the  Commons,  even  when  most  discontented  and 
most  parsimonious,  had  always  been  bountiful  even  to 
profusion  where  the  interest  of  the  navy  was  concerned. 
It  had  been  represented  to  them,  while  Danby  was  min- 
ister, that  many  of  the  vessels  in  the  royal  fleet  ware  old 
and  unfit  for  sea ;  and,  although  the  House  was,  at  that 
time,  in  no  giving  mood,  an  aid  of  near  six  hundred 
thousand  pounda  had  been  granted  for  the  building  of 
thirty  new  men-of-war. 

But  the  liberality  of  the  nation  had  been  made  fruitless 
by  the  vices  of  the  government.  The  list  of  the  king's 
ships,  it  is  true,  looked  well.  There  were  nine  first  rates, 
fourteen  second  rates,  thirty-nine  third  rates,  and  many 
smaller  vessels.  The  first  rates,  indeed,  were  less  than 
the  third  rates  of  our  time ;  and  the  third  rates  would  not 
now  rank  as  very  large  frigates.  This  force,  however,  if 
it  had  been  efficient,  would  in  those  days  have  been  re- 
garded by  the  greatest  potentate  as  formidable.  But  it 
existed  only  on  paper.  When  the  reign  of  Charles  term- 
inated,  his  navy  had  sunk  into  degradation  and  decay, 
such  as  would  be  almost  incredible  if  it  were  not  certified 
to  us  by  the  independent  and  concurring  evidence  of  wit- 
nesses whose  authority  is  beyond  exception.  Pepys,  the 
ablest  man  in  the  English  Admiralty,  drew  up,  in  the 
year  1684,  a  memorial  on  the  state  of  his  department 
foor  the  information  of  Charles.     A  few  months  later^  Bon- 
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repaux,  the  ablest  man  in  the  French  Admiralty,  haying 
visited  England  finr  the  especial  purpose  of  ascertaining 
her  maritime  strength,  laid  the  result  of  his  inquiries  be- 
fore Louis.  The  two  reports  are  to  the  same  effect.  Bon- 
repanx  declared  that  he  found  every  thing  in  disorder  and 
in  miserable  condition ;  that  the  superiority  of  the  French 
marine  was  acknowledged  with  shame  and  envy  at  White- 
hall ;  and  that  the  state  of  our  shipping  and  dock-yards 
was  of  itself  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  we  should  not 
meddle  in  the  disputes  of  Europe.^F  Pepys  informed  his 
master  that  the  naval  administration  was  a  prodigy  of 
wastefulness,  corruption,  ignorance,  and  indolence ;  that 
no  estimate  could  be  trusted ;  that  no  contract  was  per- 
formed :  that  no  check  was  enforced.  The  vessels  which 
the  recent  liberality  of  Parliament  had  enabled  the  gov- 
ernment to  build,  and  which  had  never  been  out  of  har- 
bor, had  been  made  of  such  wretched  timber  that  they 
were  more  unfit  to  go  to  sea  than  the  old  bulls  which  had 
been  battered  thirty  years  before  by  Dutch  and  Spanish 
broadsides.  Some  of  the  new  men-of-war,  indeed,  were 
so  rotten,  that,  unless  speedily  repaired,  they  would  go 
down  at  their  moorings.  The  sailors  were  paid  with  so 
little  punctuality  that  they  were  glad  to  find  some  usurer 
who  would  purchase  their  tickets  at  forty  per  cent,  dis- 
count. The  comnumders  who  had  not  powerful  friends 
at  court  were  even  worse  treated.  Some  officers,  to  whom 
large  arrears  were  due,  after  vainly  importuning  the  gov- 
ernment during  many  years,  had  died  for  want  of  a  mor- 
sel of  bread. 

Most  of  the  ships  which  were  afloat  were  commanded 
by  men  who  had  not  been  bred  to  the  sea.     This,  it  is 

*  I  refer  to  a  dispatch  of  Bonrepanz  to  Seignelay,  dated  Feb.  -j^,  16S6. 
It  was  transcribed  for  lir.  Fox  from  the  French  archires  during  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  and,  with  the  other  materials  brought  together  by  that  great  man, 
was  intrusted  to  me  by  the  kindness  of  the  late  Lady  Holland  and  of  the 
present  Lord  Holland.  I  ought  to  add  that,  eren  in  the  midst  of  the  troubles 
which  haVe  lately  agitated  Paris,  I  have  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining,  from 
the  liberality  of  the  functionaries  there,  extracts  supplying  some  chasms  in 
Mr.  Fox's  collection. 


if 
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tmoy  w«B  not  an  abuse  introduoed  by  the  government  of 
Charles.  No  state,  ancient  or  modem,  had,  before  that 
time,  made  a  complete  separation  between  the  naval  and 
military  services.  In  the  great  civilized  nations  of  the 
Old  World,  Cimon  and  Lysander,  Pompey  and  A^ppa, 
had  fought  battles  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land.  Nor  had 
the  impulse  which  nantical  science  received  at  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century  produced  any  material  improve- 
ment in  the  division  of  labor.  At  Flodden  the  right  wing 
of  the  victorious  army  was  led  by  the  Admiral  of  England. ' 
At  Jarnac  and  Moncontour  the  Huguenot  ranks  were 
marshaled  by  the  Admiral  of  France.  Neither  John  of 
Austria,  the  conqueror  of  Lepanto,  nor  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham,  to  whose  direction  the  marine  of  England  was 
intrusted  when  jthe  Spanish  invaders  were  approaching  oui 
shores,  had  rec^ved  the  education  of  a  sailor.  Raleigh; 
highly  celebrated  as  a  naval  commander,  had  served  during 
many  years  as  a  soldier  in  France,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Ireland.  Blake  had  distinguL^ed  himself  by  his  skillful 
and  valiant  defense  of  an  inland  town  before  he  humbled 
the  pride  of  Holland  and  of  Castile  on  the  ocean.  Since 
the  Restoration  the  same  system  had  been  followed.  Great 
fleets  had  been  intrusted  to  the  direction  of  Rupert  and 
Monk ;  Rupert,  who  was  renowned  chiefly  as  a  hot  and 
daring  cavalry  officer,  and  Monk,  who,  when  he  wanted 
his  ship  to  tack  to  larboard,  moved  the  mirth  of  his  crew 
by  calling  out,  «  Wheel  to  the  left !" 

But  about  this  time  wise  men  began  to  perceive  that 
the  rapid  improvement,  both  of  the  art  of  war  and  of  the 
art  of  navigation,  made  it  necessary  to  draw  a  line  between 
two  professions  which  had  hithertobeen  confounded.  Ei- 
ther the  command  of  a  regiment  or  the  command  of  a  ship 
was  now  a  matter  quite  sufficient  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  a  single  mind.  In  the  year  1672,  the  French  govern- 
ment determined  to  educate  young  men  of  good  family 
from  a  very  early  age  specially  for  the  sea  service ;  but 
the  English  government,  instead  of  following  this  excel- 
lent example,  not  only  continued  to  distribute  high  naval 
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oomnumdfl  among  laiidsmeii,  but  seleoted  for  stMh  com- 
mands hndsmen  who,  even  on  land,  could  not  safely  have 
been  put  in  any  impoftant  trust  Any  lad  of  noble  birth, 
any  disBokttB  courtier  for  whom  one  of  the  king's  mistress- 
es would  sptfak  a  word,  might  hope  that  a  ship  of  the  line, 
and  with  it  the  honor  of  the  country  and  the  lives  of  hund- 
reds of  brave  men,  would  be  committed  to  his  care.  It 
mattered  not  that  he  had  never  in  his  life  taken  a  voyage 
except  on  the  Thames ;  that  he  could  not  keep  his  feet  in 
a  breeze ;  that  he  did  not  know  the  diflbrence  between  lat- 
itude and  longitude.  No  previous  training  was  thought 
necessary ;  or,  at  most,  he  was  sent  to  make  a  short  trip 
in  a  man  of  war,  where  he  was  subjected  to  no  discipline, 
where  he  was  treated  with  marked  respect,  and  where  he 
lived  in  a  round  of  revels  and  amusements.  If,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  feasting,  drinking,  and  gambling,  he  succeeded 
in  learning  the  meaning  of  a  few  technical  phrases  and 
the  names  of  the  points  of  the  compass,  he  was  fully  qual- 
ified to  take  charge  of  a  three-decker.  This  is  no  imag- 
inary description.  In  1666,  John  Sheffield,  earl  of  Mul- 
grave,  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  volunteered  to  serve  at 
sea  against  the  Dutch.  He  passed  six  weeks  on  board, 
divertiog  himself,  as  well  as  he  could,  in  the  society  of 
some  young  libertines  of  rank,  and  then  returned  home  to 
take  the  command  of  a  troop  of  horse.  After  this  he  was 
never  on  the  water  till  the  year  1672,  when  he  again  join- 
ed the  fleet,  and  was  almost  immediately  appointed  cap- 
tain of  a  sMp  of  eighty-four  guns,  routed  the  finest  in 
the  navy.  He  was  then  twenty-three  years  old,  and  had 
not,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  been  three  months 
afloat.  As  soon  as  he  came  back  firom  sea  he  was  made 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  naval  commands  of- the  highest  import- 
ance were  then  given,  and  a  favorable  specimen ;  for  Mul- 
grave,  though  he  wanted  experience,  wanted  neither  parts 
nor  courage.  Others  were  promoted  in  the  same  way  who 
not  only  were  not  good  officers,  but  who  were  intellectu- 
ally and  morally  incapable  of  ever  becoming  good  officers* 
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and  ni|WJ9  only  reGommendati<Mi  was  that  they  had  been 
ruined  by  folly  and  vloe.  The  ohief  bait  which  allured 
these  men  into  the  servioe  was  the  profit  of  conveying 
bullion  and  other  valuable  commodities  from  port  to  port; 
for  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean  were  then  so 
much  infested  by  pirates  from  Barbary,  that  merchants 
were  not  willing  to  trust  precious  cargoes  to  any  custody 
but  that  of  a  man-of-war.  A  captain  in  this  way  some- 
times cleared  several  thousands  of  pounds  by  a  short  voy- 
age ;  and  for  this  lucrative  business  he  too  often  neglected 
the  interests  of  his  country  and  the  honor  of  his  flag,  made 
mean  submissions  to  foreign  powers,  disobeyed  the  most 
direct  injunctionis  of  his  superiors,  Uy  in  port  when  he  was 
ordered  to  chase  a  Sallee  rover,  or  ran  with  dollars  to  Leg- 
horn when  his  instructions  directed  him  to  repair  to  Lis- 
bon :  and  all  this  he  did  with  impunity.  The  same  in- 
terest which  had  placed  bim  in  a  post  for  which  he  was 
unfit,  maintained  him  there.  No  admiral,  bearded  by 
these  corrupt  and  dissolute  minions  of  the  palace,  dared 
to  do  more  than  mutter  something  about  a  court-martial. 
If  any  oflicer  showed  a  higher  sense  of  duty  than  his  fel- 
lows, he  soon  fcmnd  that  he  lost  money  without  acquiring 
honor.  One  captain,  who,  by  strictly  obeying  the  orders 
of  the  Admiralty,  missed  a  cargo  which  would  have  been 
worth  four  thousand  pounds  to  him,  was  told  by  Charles, 
with  ignoble  levity,  that  he  was  a  great  fool  for  his  pains. 
The  discipline  of  the  navy  was  of  a  piece  throughout. 
As  the  courtly  captain  despised  the  Admiralty,  he  was, 
in  turn,  despised  by  his  crew.  It  could  not  be  concealed 
that  he  was  inferior  in  seamanship  to  every  foremast  man 
on  board.  It  was  idle  to  expect  that  old  sailors,  familiar 
with  the  hurricanes  of  the  tropics  and  with  the  icebergs 
of  the  Arctic  Circle,  would  pay  prompt  and  respectful  obe- 
dience to  a  chief  who  knew  no  more  of  winds  and  waves 
than  could  be  learned  in  a  gilded  barge  between  White- 
hall Stairs  and  Hampton  Court.  To  trust  such  a  novice 
with  the  working  of  a  ship  was  evidently  impossible.  The 
direction  of  the  navigation  was  therefore  taken  from  the 
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oaptain  and  given  to  the  master ;  bnt  this  partiti^l  of  au* 
thority  produoed  innumerable  inoonvenienoes.  The  line 
of  demarcation  was  not,  and  perhaps  oould  not  be,  drawn 
with  precision.  There  was,  therefore,  constant  wrangling. 
The  captain,  confident  in  proportion  to  his  ignorance,  treat- 
ed the  master  with  lordly  contempt*  The  master,  well 
aware  of  the  danger  of  disobliging  the  powerful,  too  often, 
after  a  struggle,  yielded  against  his  better  judgment ;  and 
it  was  well  if  the  loss  of  the  ship  and  crew  was  not  the 
consequence.  In  general,  the  least  mischievous  of  the 
aristocratical  captains  were  thesis  who  completely  aban- 
doned to  others  the  direction  of  their  vessels,  and  thought 
only  of  making  money  and  spending  it.  The  way  in 
which  these  men  lived  was  so  ostentatious  and  voluptu- 
ous, that,  greedy  as  they  were  of  gain,  they  seldom  became 
rich.  They  dressed  as  if  for  a  gala  at  Versailles,  ate  off 
plate,  drank  the  richest  wines,  and  kept  harems  on  board, 
while  hunger  and  scurvy,  raged  among  the  crews,  and 
while  corpses  were  daily  flung  out  of  the  port-holes. 

Such  was  the  ordinary  character  of  those  who  were 
then  called  gentlemen  captains.  Mingled  with  them  were 
to  be  found,  happily  for  our  country,  naval  commanders 
of  a  very  different  description ;  men  whose  whole  life  had 
been  passed  on  the  deep,  and  who  had  worked  and  fought 
their  way  from  the  lowest  offices  of  the  forecastle  to  rank 
and  distinction.  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  these  officers 
was  Sir  Christopher  Mings,  who  entered  the  service  as  a 
cabin-boy,  who  fell  fighting  bravely  against  the  Dutch, 
and  whom  his  crew,  weeping  and  vowing  vengeance,  car- 
ried to  the  grave.  From  him  sprang,  by  a  singular  kind 
of  descent,  a  line  of  valiant  and  expert  sailors.  His  cab- 
in-boy was  Sir  John  Narborough,  and  the  cabin-boy  of 
Sir  John  Narborough  was  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel.  To 
the  strong  natural  sense  and  dauntless  courage  ol  this 
class  of  men  England  owes  a  debt  never  to  be  forgotten. 
It  was  by  such  resolute  hearts  that,  in  spite  of  much  mal- 
administration, and  in  spite  of  the  blunders  of  more  courtly 
admiraIS|  our  coasts  were  protected  and  the  reputation  of 
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our  fla^  upheld  during  many  gloomy  and  perilons  yeans ; 
but  to  a  landsman  these  tarpaulins,  as  they  were  called, 
seemed  a  strange  and  half-savage  raoe.  All  their  knowl- 
edge was  professional,  and  their  professional  knowledge 
was  practical  rather  than  scientifio.  Off  their  own  ele- 
ment they  were  as  simple  as  children.  Their  deportment 
was  uncouth.  There  was  roughneiss  in  their  very  good 
nature;  and  their  talk,  where  it  was  not  made  up  of 
nautical  phrases,  was  too  commonly  made  up  of  oaths 
and  curses.  Such  were  the  ohiefe  in  whose  rude  school 
were  formed  those  sturdy  warriors  from  whom  Smollett, 
in  the  next  age,  drew  Lieutenant  Bowling  and  Commo- 
dore Trunnion.  But  it  does  not  aj^ar  that  there  was 
in  the  service  of  any  of  the  Stuarts  a  single  naval  officer 
such  as,  according  to  the  notions  of  our  times,  a  naval 
officer  ought  to  be ;  that  is  to  say,  a  man  versed  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  his  calling,  and  steeled  against  all 
the  dangers  of  battle  and  tempest,  yet  of  cultivated  mind 
and  polished  manners.  There  were  gentlemen  ^  and  there 
were  seamen  in  the  navy  of  Charles  the  Second.  But 
the  seamen  were  not  gentlemen,  and  the  gentlemen  were 
not  seam^i. 

The  English  navy  at  that  time  might,  according  to 
the  most  exact  estimates  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
have  been  kept  in  an  efficient  state  for  three  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year  was  the  sum  actually  expended,  but  ex- 
pended, as  we  have  seen,  to  very  little  purpose.  The  cost 
of  the  French  marine  was  nearly  the  same  ;  the  cost  of 
the  Dutch  marine  considerably  more.4^ 

*  My  information  respecting  the  condition  of  the  navy  at  thlB  time  ii  chiefly 
derived  from  Pepy*.  His  report,  preeented  to  Charies  the  Second  in  May, 
1684,  haa  never,  I  believe,  been  printed.  The  manoftiript  is  at  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge.  At  Magdalene  College  u  also  a  valuable  manaaoript 
containing  a  detailed  account  of  the  maritime  establiBhrnenti  of  the  coontiy 
in  December,  1684.  Pepys's  "  Memoin  relating  to  the  State  of  the  Royal 
Navy  for  Ten  Years,  determined  December,  1688,'*  and  his  diary  and  cor- 
roepondence  daring  his  miuion  to  Tangier,  are  in  print  I  have  made  largo 
OBO  of  thenL    See,  also,  SheflSeld's  Memoirs,  Teonge's  Diary,  Anbrey's  Life 
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The  oharge  of  tho  EingUsh  ordnance  in  the  8ev«|teentb 
century  waS|  9S  compared  with  other  military  and  nayal 
charges,  much  smaller  than  at  present.  At  most  of  the 
garrisons  there  were  gunners,  and  here  and  there,  at  an 
important  post,  an  engineer  was  to  be  found.  But  there 
was  no  regiment  of  artillery,  no  brigade  of  sapp^s  and 
miners,  no  college  in  which  young  soldiers  could  learn  the 
scientific  part  of  war.  The  difficulty  of  moving  field- 
pieces  was  extreme.  When,  a  few  years  later,  William 
marched  firom  Devonshire  to  London,  the  apparatus  which 
he  brought  with  him,  though  such  as  had  long  been  in 
constant  use  on  the  Continent,  and  such  as  would  now  be 
regarded  at  Woolwich  as  rude  and  cumbrous,  excited  in 
our  ancestors  an  admiration  resembling  tiiat  which  the 
Indians  of  America  felt  for  the  Castilian  arquebuses.  The 
stock  of  gunpowder  kept  in  the  English  forts  and  arsenals 
was  boastfully  mentioned  by  patriotic  writers  as  some- 
thing which  might  well  impress  neighboring  nations  with 
awe.  It  amounted  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  barrels, 
about  a  twelfth  of  the  quantity  which  it  is  now  thought 
necessary  to  have  always  in  store.  The  expenditure  under 
the  head  of  Ordnance  was  on  an  average  a  little  above 
sixty  thousand  pounds  a  year .4^ 

The  whole  effective  charge  of  the  army,  navy,  and  ord- 
nance was  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
The  non-effective  charge,  which  is  now  a  heavy  part  of  our 
public  burdens,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed.  A 
very  small  number  of  naval  officers,  who  were  not  employ- 
ed in  the  public  service,  drew  half  pay.  No  lieutenant 
was  on  the  list,  nor  any  captain  who  had  not  conmianded 
a  ship  of  the  first  or  second  rate.  As  the  country  then 
possessed  only  seventeen  ships  of  the  first  and  second  rate 

of  Monk,  the  Life  of  Sir  Cloudeslej  Shovel,  1708,  CommoDB'  Joomals,  March 
1  aod  March  20,  168|. 

*  Chamberlayne's  State  of  En^nd,  1684.  Commons'  JomnalB,  March  1 
and  March  20,  168|.  In  1833  it  was  determined,  after  foil  inquiry,  that  a 
hmdred  and  seventy  thousand  barrels  of  ganpowder  should  constantly  be 
kept  in  store ;  and  this  role  is  still  observed. 
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that  hni  ever  been  at  sea,  and  as  a  large  proportion  of  the 
persons  who  had  oommanded  such  ships  had  good  posts  on 
shore,  the  expenditure  under  this  head  must  iiare  been 
small  indeed.'M^  In  the  army,  half  pay  was  given  merely 
as  a  special  and  temporary  allowance  to  a  small  number 
of  officers  belonging  to  two  regiments,  whioh  were  pecul- 
ieirly  situated,  f  Greenwich  Hospital  had  not  been  found- 
ed. Chelsea  Hospital  was  building ;  but  the  cost  of  that 
institution  was  defrayed  partly  by  a  deduction  from  the 
pay  of  the  troops,  and  partly  by  private  subscription. 
The  king  promised  to  contribute  only  twenty  thousand 
pounds  for  architectural  expenses,  and  five  thousand  a 
year  for  the  maintenance  of  the  invalids.^  It  was  no 
part  of  the  plan  that  there  should  be  out-pensioners.  The 
whole  non-effective  charge,  military  and  naval,  can  scarcely 
have  exceeded  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year.  It  now  ex- 
ceeds ten  thousand  pounds  a  day. 

Of  the  expense  of  civil  government  only  a  small  portion 
was  defrayed  by  the  crown.  The  great  majority  of  the 
functionaries  whose  business  was  to  administer  justice  and 
preserve  order  either  gave  their  services  to  the  public  gra- 
tuitously, or  were  remunerated  in  a  manner  which  caused 
no  drain  on  the  revenue  of  the  state.  The  sheriffs,  may- 
ors, and  aldermen  of  the  towns,  the  country  gentlemen 
who  were  in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  the  head-bor- 
oughs, bailiffs,  and  petty  constables,  cost  the  king  nothing. 
The  superior  courts  of  law  were  chiefly  supported  by  fees. 

Our  relations  with  foreign  courts  had  been  put  on  the 
most  economical  footing.  The  only  diplomatic  agent  who 
had  the  title  of  embassador  resided  at  Constantinople,  and 
was  partly  supported  by  the  Turkey  Company.  Even  at 
the  court  of  Versailles  England  had  only  an  envoy ;  and 
she  had  not  even  an  envoy  at  the  Spanish,  Swedish,  and 

*  It  appears,  from  the  records  of  the  Admiialtj,  that  flag  officers  were  al- 
lowed half  pay  in  1668,  captains  of  first  and  second  rates  not  till  1674. 

t  Warrant  in  the  War  Office  Records,  dated  Match  26,  1678. 

I  Evelyn's  Diary,  Jan.  27,  1682.  I  have  seen  a  privy  seal,  dated  May  17 
1683,  which  confirms  Evelyn's  testimony. 
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Danish  courts.  The  whole  expense  under  this  head  can 
not,  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Secondi 
have  much  exceeded  twenty  thousand  pounds.^ 

In  this  firugaiiiy  there  was  nothing  laudable.  Charles 
was,  as  usual,  niggardly  in  the  wrong  place,  and  munifi- 
cent in  the  wrong  place.  The  public  service  was  starved 
that  courtiers  might  be  pimipered.  The  expense  of  the 
navy,  of  the  ordnance,  of  pensions  to  needy  old  officers, 
of  missions  to  foreign  courts,  must  seem  smaD  indeed  to 
the  present  generation ;  but  the  personal  favorites  of  the 
sovereign,  his  ministers,  and  the  creatures  of  those  min- 
isters, were  gorged  with  public  money.  Their  salaries  and 
pensions,  when  compared  with  the  incomes  of  the  iiobility, 
the  gentry,  the  commercial  and  professional  men  of  that 
age,  will  appear  enormous.  The  greatest  estates  in  the 
kingdom  then  very  little  exceeded  twenty  thousand  a  year. 
The  Duke  of  Ormond  had  twenty-two  thousand  a  jesuk'f 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  before  his  extravagance  had 
impaired  his  great  property,  had  nineteen  thousand  six 
hundred  a  year.f  George  Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle,  who 
had  been  rewarded  for  his  eminent  services  with  immense 
grants  of  crown  land,  and  who  had  been  notorious  both  for 
covetousness  and  for  parsimony,  left  fifteen  thousand  a 
year  of  real  estate,  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  in  money, 
which  probably  yielded  seven  per  cent.§  These  three 
dukes  were  supposed  to  be  three  of  the  richest  subjects  in 
England.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  can  hardly  have 
had  five  thousand  a  year.||     The  average  income  of  a  tem- 

*  James  the  Second  sent  envoys  to  Spain,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  yet  in 
his  reign  the  diplomatic  ezpenditare  was  little  more  than  £30,000  a  year. 
See  the  Commons'  Joomals,  March  20, 168|.  Chamberlayne's  State  of  En 
gland,  1684,  1686. 

t  Carte's  Lire  of  Onnond.  t  Pepys's  Diary,  Feb.  14,  166g. 

$  See  the  report  of  the  Bath  and  Montague  case,  which  was  decided  by 
Lord-keeper  Somers  in  December,  1693. 

y  Daring  three  qoarters  of  a  year,  beginning  from  Christmas,  1689,  the  rev- 
enues of  the  see  of  Cantesbory  were  received  by  an  officer  appointed  by  the 
crown.  That  officer's  accounts  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  (Lansdowne 
MSS.,  885.)    The  gross  revenue  for  the  thr^e  quarters  was  not  quite  four 
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poral  peer  was  estimated,  by  the  best-infonnad  persons, 
at  about  three  thousand  a  year,  the  average  moome  of  a 
baronet  at  nine  hundred  a  year,  the  average  inoome  of  a 
member  of  Parliament  at  less  than  eight  hundred  a 
year.4^  A  thousand  a  year  was  thought  a  large  revenue 
for  a  barrister.  Two  thousand  a  year  was  hardly  to  bo 
made  in  the  Court  of  King's  Benoh,  except  by  the  orown 
lawyers.!  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  an  official  man 
would  have  been  well  paid  if  he  had  received  a  fourth  or 
fifth  part  of  what  would  now  be  an  adequate  stipend.  In 
&ot,  however,  the  stipends  of  the  higher  class  of  official 
men  were  as  large  as  at  present,  and  not  seldom  larger. 
The  lord  treasurer,  for  example,  had  eight  thousand  a 
year,  and,  when  the  Treasury  was  in  commission,  the 
junior  lords  had  sixteen  hundred  a  year  each.  The  pay- 
master of  the  forces  had  a  poundage,  amounting  to  about 
five  thousand  a  year,  on  all  the  money  which  passed 
through  his  hands.  The  groom  of  the  stole  had  five  thou- 
sand a  year,  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  twelve  hund- 
red a  year  each,  the  lords  of  the  bed-chamber  a  thousand 
a  year  each.^  The  regular  salary,  however,  was  the 
sniallest  part  of  the  gains  of  an  official  man  of  that  age. 
From  the  nobleman  who  held  the  white  staJOT  and  the  great 
seal,  down  to  the  humblest  tide-waiter  and  ganger,  what 
would  now  be  called  gross  corruption  was  practiced  without 
disguise  and  without  reproach.  Titles,  places,  commis- 
sions, pardons,  were  daily  sold  in  market  overt  by  the  great 
dignitaries  of  the  realm,  and  every  clerk  in  every  depart- 
ment imitated,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  the  evil  example. 
During  the  last  century,  no  prime  minister,  however 
powerful,  has  become  rich  in  office,  and  several  prime 
ministers  have  impaired  their  private  fortune  in  sustain- 

thouBand  poands,  and  the  difference  between  the  groM  and  the  net  revenae 
was  evidently  tomething  considerable. 

*  King's  Nataral  and  Political  Oonclorions.  Davenant  on  the  Balance  of 
Trade.  Sir  W.  Temple  says,  "  The  roTenaes  of  a  Honse  of  Commons  hav 
seldom  exceeded  fonr  hundred  thousand  pounds."— IfemMrt,  Third  Part 

t  Langton*s  Conversations  with  Chief  Justice  Hale,  1672. 

t  Chamberlayne's  State  of  England,  1684. 
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ing  their  public  character.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
a  statesman  who  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  might  easily, 
and  without  giving  scandal,  accumulate  in  no  long  time 
an  estate  amply  sufficient  to  support  a  dukedom.  It  in 
probable  that  the  income  of  the  prime  minister,  during 
his  tenure  of  power,  far  exceeded  that  of  any  other  sub* 
ject.  The  place  of  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  was  sup- 
posed to  be  worth  forty  thoiisand  pounds  a  year.^  The 
gains  of  the  Chancellor  Clarendon,  of  Arlington,  qf  Lau- 
derdale, and  of  Danby,  were  enormous.  The  sumptuous 
palace  to  which  the  populace  of  London  gave  the  name 
of  Dunkirk  House,  the  stately  pavilions,  the  fish-ponds, 
the  deer-park,  and  the  orangery  of  Euston,  the  more  than 
Italian  luxury  of  Ham,  with  its  busts,  fountains,  and  avi- 
aries, were  among  the  many  signs  which  indicated  what 
was  tlie  shortest  road  to  boundless  wealth.  This  is  the 
true  explanation  of  the  unscrupulous  violence  with  which 
the  statesmen  of  that  day  struggled  for  office,  of  the  te- 
nacity with  which,  in  spite  of  vexations,  humiliations,  and 
dangers,  they  clung  to  it,  and  of  the  scandalous  compli- 
ances to  which  they  stooped  in  order  to  retain  it.  Even 
in  our  own  age,  great  as  is  the  power  of  opinion,  and  high 
as  is  the  standard  of  integrity,  there  would  be  great  risk 
of  a  lamentable  change  in  the  character  of  our  public  men, 
if  the  place  of  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  or  Secretary  of 
State  were  worth  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
Happily  for  our  country,  the  emoluments  of  the  highest 
class  of  functionaries  have  not  only  not  grown  in  propor- 
tion to  the  general  growth  of  our  opulence,  but  have  pos- 
itively diminished. 

The  fact  that  the  sum  raised  in  England  by  taxation 
has,  in  a  time  not  exceeding  two  long  lives,  been  multi- 
plied thirty-fold,  is  strange,  and  may  at  first  sight  seem 
appalling.  But  those  who  are  alarmed  by  the  increase 
of  the  public  burdens  may  perhaps  be  reassured  when  they 
have  considered  the  increase  of  the  public  resources.  In 
the  year  1685,  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  far  ex- 

*  See  the  Travels  of  the  Grand-dake  Cotmo. 
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oeeded  the  valae  of  all  l^e  other  fimits  of  human  indus- 
try ;  yet  agriculture  was  in  what  would  now  be  consid- 
ered as  a  very  rude  and  imperfect  state.  The  arable  land 
and  pasture  land  were  not  supposed  by  the  best  political 
arithmeticians  of  that  age  to  amount  to  much  more  than 
half  the  area  of  tiie  kingdom.^  The  remainder  was  be- 
lieved.to  consist  of  moor,  forest,  and  fen.  These  compu- 
tations are  strongly  confirmed  by  the  road-books  and  maps 
of  the  ifBTenteenth  century.  From  those  books  and  maps, 
it  is  clear  that  many  routes  which  now  pass  through  an 
endless  succession  of  orchards,  hay-fields,  and  bean-fields, 
then  ran  through  nothing  but  heath,  swamp,  and  warren.t 
In  the  drawings  of  English  landscapes  made  in  that  age 
for  the  Grand-duke  Cosmo,  scarce  a  hedge-row  is  to  be 
seen,  and  numerous  tracts,  now  rich  with  cultivation,  ap- 
pear as  bare  as  Salisbury  Plain.|  At  Enfield,  hardly  out 
of  sight  of  the  smoke  of  the  capitE^j^was  a  region  of  five- 
and-twenty  miles  in  circumference,  which  contained  only 
three  houses  and  scarcely  any  inclosed  fields.  Deer,  as 
free  as  in  an  American  forest,  wandered  there  by  thou- 
sands.§  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  wild  animals  of  large 
size  were  then  far  more  numerous  than  at  present.  The 
last  wild  boars,  indeed,  which  had  been  preserved  for  the 
royal  diversion,  and  had  been  allowed  to  ravage  the  culti- 
vated land  with  their  tusks,  had  been  slaughtered  by  the 
exasperated  rustics  during  the  license  of  the  civil  war. 
The  last  wolf  that  has  roamed  our  island  had  been  slain 
in  Scotland  a  short  time  before  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second.     But  many  breeds,  now  extinct  or 

*  King's  Nat.  and  Polit.  Conclusions.    Davenant  on  the  Balance  of  Trade. 

t  See  the  Itineraram  Anglic,  1675,  by  John  Ogilby,  Cosmographer  RoyaL 
In  some  of  hia  maps  the  roads  through  inclosed  country  are  marked  by  lines, 
and  the  roads  through  nnincloaed  country  by  dots.  The  proportion  of  unin 
closed  country  seems  to  have  been  very  great.  From  Abmgdon  to  Gloucea 
*tor,  for  example,  a  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  miles,  there  was  not  a  single  in 
•closure,  and  scarcely  one  inclosure  between  Biggleswade  and  Lincoln. 

t  Large  copies  of  these  highly  interesting  drawings  are  in  the  noble  collar 
lion  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Grenville  to  tiie  British  Museum 

{  Evelyn's  Diary,  June  2,  1676.  * 
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rare,  both  of  quadrupeds  and  birds,  were  still  oommbn 
The  fox,  whose  life  is,  in  many  counties,  held  almost  as 
sacred  as  that  of  a  human  being,  was  considered  as  a  mere 
nuisance.  Oliver  St.  John  told  the  Long  Parliament  that 
Strafford  was  to  be  regarded,  not  as  a  stag  or  a  hare,  to 
whom  some  law  was  to  be  given,  but  as  a  fox,  who  was 
to  be  snared  by  any  means,  and  knocked  on  the  head  with- 
out pity.  This  illustration  would  be  by  no  means  a  hap- 
py one,  if  addressed  to  country  gentlemen  of  oui;  time ; 
but  in  St.  John's  days  there  were  not  seldom  great  mas- 
sacres of  foxes,  to  which  the  peasantry  thronged  with  all 
the  dogs  that  could  be  mustered :  traps  were  set ;  nets 
were  spread  ,*  no  quarter  was  given ;  and  to  shoot  a  female 
with  cub  was  considered  as  a  feat  which  merited  the  grat- 
itude of  the  neighborhood.  The  red  deer  were  then  as 
common  in  Gloucestershire  and  Hampshire  as  they  now 
are  among  the  Grampian  Hills.  On  one  occasion,  Queen 
Anne,  on  her  way  to  Portsmouth,  saw  a  herd  of  no  less 
than  five  hundred.  The  wild  bull  with  his  white  mane 
was  still  to  be  found  wandering  in  a  few  of  the  southern 
forests.  The  badger  made  his  dark  and  tortuous  hole  on 
the  side  of  every  hill  where  the  copsewood  grew  tiiiok. 
The  wild-cats  were  frequently  heard  by  night  wailing 
round  the  lodges  of  the  rangers  of  Wbittlebury  and  Need- 
wood.  The  yellow-breasted  martin  was  still  pursued  in 
Cranboume  Chase  for  his  fur,  reputed  inferior  only  to  that 
of  the  sable.  Fen  eagles,  measuring  more  than  nine  feet 
between  the  extremities  of  the  wings,  preyed  on  fish  along 
the  coast  of  Norfolk.  On  all  the  downs,  from  the  British 
Channel  to  Yorkshire,  huge  bustards  strayed  in  troops  of 
fifty  or  sixly,  and  were  often  hunted  with  greyhounds. 
The  marshes  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Lincolnshire  were 
covered  during  some  months  of  every  year  by  immense 
clouds  of  cranes.  Some  of  these  races  the  progress  of  cul- 
tivation has  extirpated.  Of  others,  the  numbers  are  so 
much  diminished  that  men  crowd  to  ga^e  at  a  specimen 
as  at  a  Bengal  tiger  or  a  Pdar  bear.4^ 

^  Sm  White's  Selbome;  Bell's  History  of  British  Qaadrapeds;  Gentleman' 
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The  progress  of  this  great  ohange  can  nowhere  be  more 
dearly  traced  than  in  the  Statute  Book.  The  nnmber 
of  inolosure  acts  passed  since  King  George  the  Second 
came  to  the  throne  ^exceeds  four  thousand.  The  area  in- 
closed under  the  authority  of  those  acts  exceeds,  on  a  mod- 
erate calculation,  ten  thousand  square  miles.  How  many 
square  miles  which  formerly  lay  waste  have,  during  the 
same  period,  been  fenced  and  carefully  tilled  by  the  pro- 
prietors, without  any  application  to  the  Legislature,  can 
only  be  conjectured.  But  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
a  fourth  part  of  England  has  been,  in  the  course  of  little 
more  than  a  century,  turned  from  a  wild  into  a  garden. 

Even  in  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  which  at  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  were  the  best  culti- 
vated, the  farming,  though  greatly  improved  since  the 
civil  war,  was  not  such  as  would  now  be  thought  skiUfui. 
To  this  day  no  effectual  steps  have  been  taken  by  public 
authority  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  accurate  accounts 
of  the  produce  of  the  English  soil.  The  historian  must 
therefore  follow,  with  some  misgivings,  the  guidance  of 
those  writers  on  statistics  whose  reputation  for  diligence 
and  fidelity  stands  highest.  At  present  an  average  crop 
of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  beans  is  supposed  consid- 
erably to  exceed  thirty  millions  of  quarters.  The  crop 
of  wheat  would  be  thought  poor  if  it  did  not  exceed  twelve 
millions  of  quarters.  According  to  the  computation  made 
in  the  year  1696  by  Gregory  King,  the  whole  quantity 
of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  beans  then  annually  grown 
in  the  kingdom  was  somewhat  less  than  ten  millions  of 
quarters.  The  wheat,  which  was  then  cultivated  only 
on  the  strongest  clay,  and  consumed  only  by  those  who 
were  in  easy  circumstances,  he  estimated  at  less  than  two 
millions  of  quarters.  Charles  Davenant,  an  acute  and 
woll-informed,  though  most  unprincipled  and  rancorous 

Recreation,  1086;  Aiihi-ey*!*  Natural  History  of  Wiltshire,  1685;  Morton's  His- 
tory of  Narthaiii|»iiii»hire,  1712;  Willoiighby's  Oruithulogy,  by  Bny,  167S 
Lathatirs  Geiiernl  Syuupsis  of  Biixls;  aiid  Sir  Thutnas  Rrowue't  Aoooantd 
Birds  fouud  ii*  Nortulk. 
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politician,  diflfered  from  King  as  to  some  of  the  items  of 
the  account,  hut  came  to  nearly  the  same  general  con- 
clusions.^ 

The  rotation  of  crops  was  very  imperfectly  understood, 
[t  was  known,  indeed,  that  some  vegetables  lately  intro- 
duced into  our  island,  particularly  the  turnip,  afforded 
excellent  nutriment  in  winter  to  sheep  and  oxen;  but 
it  was  not  yet  the  practice  to  feed  cattle  in  this  man- 
ner. It  was,  therefore,  by  no  means  easy  to  keep  them 
alive  during  the  season  when  the  grass  is  scanty.  They 
were  killed  in  great  numbers,  and  salted  at  the  beginning 
of  the  cold  weather;  and,  during  several  months,  even 
the  gentry  tasted  scarcely  any  fresh  animal  food,  except 
game  and  river  fish,  which  were  consequently  much  more 
important  articles  in  housekeeping  than  at  present.  It 
appears  from  the  Northumberland  Household  Book  that, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  fresh  meat  was  never 
eaten  even  by  the  gentlemen  attendant  on  a  great  earl, 
except  during  the  short  interval  between  Midsummer  and 
Michaelmas.  But  in  the  course  of  two  centuries  an  im- 
provement had  taken  place ;  and  under  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  November  that  fam- 
ilies laid  in  their  stock  of  salt  provisions,  then  called  Mar- 
tinmas beef.t 

The  sheep  and  the  ox  of  that  time  were  diminutive 
when  compared  with  the  sheep  and  oxen  which  are  now 
driven  to  our  markets4  Our  native  horses,  though  serv- 
iceable, were  held  in  small  esteem,  and  fetched  low  prices. 
They  were  valued,  one  with  another,  by  the  ablest  of  those 
who  computed  the  national  wealth,  at  not  more  than  fifty 
shillings  each.  Foreign  breeds  were  greatly  preferred. 
Spanish  jennets  were  regarded  as  the  finest  chargers,  and 
were  imported  for  purposes  of  pageantry  and  war.  The 
coaches  of  the  aristocracy  were  drawn  by  gray  Flemish 

*  King's  Natural  and  Political  GoDcluaona;  Davenaat  on  the  Balance  oi 
Trade,  t  See  the  Almanac*  of  1684  and  1685. 

I  See  Mr.  M'CaUocVs  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empire,  Fart  iiL. 
chap.^i.,  sec.  6. 
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mares,  which  trotted,  as  it  was  thought,  with  a  peo^ar 
grace,  and  endured  better  than  any  cattle  reared  in  our 
island  the  work  of  dragging  a  ponderous  equipage  over 
the  rugged  pavement  of  London.  Neither  the,  modem 
dray-horse  nor  the  modern  raoe-horse  was  then  known. 
At  a  much  later  period,  tiie  ancestors  of  the  gigantic 
quadrupeds,  which  all  foreigners  now  class  among  the 
chief  wonders  of  London,  were  brought  from  the  marshes 
of  Walcheren;  the  ancestors  of  Childers  and  Eclipse  from 
the  sands  of  Arabia.  Already,  however,  there  was  among 
our  nobility  and  gentry  a  passion  for  the  amusements  of 
the  turf.  The  importance  of  improving  our  studs  by  an 
infusion  of  new  blood  was  strongly  felt ;  and,  with  this 
view,  a  considerable  number  of  barbs  had  lately  been 
brought  into  the  cpuntry.  Two  men  whose  authority  on 
such  subjects  was  held  in  great  esteem,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle and  Sir  John  Fenwick,  pronounced  that  the  mean- 
est hack  ever  imported  from  Tangier  would  produce  a 
finer  progeny  than  could  be  expected  from  the  best  sire 
of  our  native  breed.  They  would  not  readily  have  be- 
hoved that  a  time  would  come  when  the  princes  and  no- 
bles of  neighboring  lands  would  be  as  eager  to  obtain  horses 
from  England  as  ever  the  English  had  been  to  obtain  horses 
from  Barbary.* 

The  increase  of  vegetable  and  animal  produce,  though 
great,  seems  small  when  compared  with  the  increase  of 
our  mineral  wealth.  In  1685,  the  tin  of  Cornwall,  which 
had,  more  than  two  thousand  years  before,  attracted  the 
Tyrian  sails  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  was  still  one 
of  the  most  valuable  subterranean  productions  of  the  isl- 
and. The  quantity  annually  extracted  from  the  earth 
was  found  to  be,  some  years  later,  sixteen  hundred  tons, 

*  King  aud  Dftvenant  as  before;  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  on  Hoxieman- 
ship ;  Geutleman's  Recreation,  1G86.  The  **  dappled  Flanders  mares''  were 
marks  of  greatness  in  the  time  of  Pope,  and  even  later. 

The  Tulgar  proverb,  that  the  gray  mare  is  the  better  horse,  originated,  I 
suspect,  in  the  preference  generally  given  to  the  gray  mares  of  Flanders  over 
the  finest  coech-horses  of  England. 
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probably  about  a  third  of  what  it  now  is  ^  But  the  veins 
of  copper  which  lie  in  the  same  region  were,  in  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Second,  altogether  neglected,  nor  did  any 
land-owner  take  them  into  the  accomit  in  estimating  the 
value  of  hifl  property.  Comwcdl  and  Wales  at  present 
yield  annually  near  fifteen  thousand  tons  of  copper,  worth 
near  a  million  and  a  half  Stirling,  that  is  to  say,  worth 
about  twice  as  much  as  the  annual  produce  of  ail  English 
mines  of  all  descriptions  in  the  seventeenth  century,  f  The 
first  bed  of  rock  salt  had  been  discovered  not  long  after 
the  Restoration  in  Cheshire,  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  worked  in  that  age.  The  salt  which  was  obtained 
by  a  rude  process  from  brine-pits  was  held  in  no  high  es- 
timation. The  pans  in  which  the  manufacture  was  car- 
ried  on  exhaled  a  sulphurous  stench  ;  and,  when  the 
evaporation  was  complete,  the  substance  which  was  left 
was  scarcely  fit  to  be  used  with  food.  Physicians  attrib- 
uted the  scorbutic  and  pulmonary  complaints  which  were 
conunon  among  the  English  to  this  unwholesome  condi- 
ment. It  was,  therefore,  seldom  used  by  the  upper  and 
middle  classes ;  and  there  was  a  regular  and  considerable 
importation  from  France.  At  present  our  springs  and 
mines  not  only  supply  our  own  immense  demand,  but  send 
annually  seven  hundred  millions  of  pounds  of  excellent 
salt  to  foreign  countries.^ 

Far  more  important  has  been  the  improvement  of  our 
iron  works.  Such  works  had  long  existed  in  our  island, 
but  had  not  prospered,  and  had  been  regarded  with  no  fa- 
vorable eye  by  the  government  and  by  the  public.  It  was 
not  then  the  practice  to  employ  coal  for  smelting  the  ore ; 
and  the  rapid  consumption  of  wood  excited  the  alarm  of 

*  See  a  carkms  note  by  T'onkin,  in  Lord  De  DanstaUTille's  edition  of  Ca- 
rew'g  Sanrej  of  Cornwall. 

Borlase's  Natoral  History  of  Cornwall,  1758.  The  qoantity  of  copper 
now  produced  I  have  taken  from  parliamentary  returns.  Davenant,  in  1700, 
estimated  the  annual  produce  of  all  the  mines  of  England  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  thoasand  pounds. 

I  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  53,  Nov.,  1669 ;  No.  66,  Dec.,  1670.;  No. 
103,  May,  1674    No.  156,  Feb.,  168}. 
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politicians.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  hai] 
been  loud  complaints  that  whole  forests  were  out  down 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  furnaces,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment had  interfered  to  prohibit  the  manufacturers  from 
burning  timber.  The  manufacture  consequently  languish- 
ed. At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the'Second,  great 
part  of  the  iron  which  was  used  in  the  country  was  im- 
ported from  abroad ;  and  the  whole  quantity  oast  here 
annually  seems  not  to  have  exceeded  ten  thousand  tons. 
At  present  the  trade  is  thought  to  be  in  a  depressed  state 
if  less  than  eight  hundred  thousand  tons  are  produced  in 
ft  year.^ 

One  mineral,  perhaps  more  important  than  iron  itself, 
remains  to  be  mentioned.  Coal,  though  very  little  used 
in  any  species  of  manufacture,  was  already  the  ordinary 
fuel  in  some  districts  which  were  fortunate  enough  to  pos- 
sess large  beds,  and  in  the  capital,  which  could  easily  be 
supplied  by  water  carriage.  It  seems  reasonable  to  believe 
that  at  least  one  half  of  the  quantity  then  extracted  from 
the  pits  was  consumed  in  London.  The  consumption  of 
London  seemed  to  the  writers  of  that  age  enormous,  and 
was  often  mentioned  by  them  as  a  proof  of  the  greatness 
of  the  imperial  city.  They  scarcely  hoped  to  be  believed 
when  they  affirmed  that  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
chaldrons,  that  is  to  say,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  tons,  were,  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  brought  to  the  Thames.  At  present 
near  three  millions  and  a  half  of  tons  are  required  yearly 
by  the  metropolis ;  and  the  whole  annual  produce  can  not, 
on  the  most  moderate  computation,  be  estimated  at  less 
than  twenty  millions  of  tons-f 

While  these  great  changes  have  been  in  progress,  the 

*  Yarranton,  England's  Improvement  by  Sea  and  Land,  1677;  Porter^i 
Progress  of  the  Nation.  Bee,  also,  a  remarkably  perspicaons  history,  in  small 
compass,  of  the  English  iron  works,  in  Mr.  M^Oalloch's  Statistical  Account 
of  the  British  Bmpire. 

t  See  Ohamberlayne*s  State  of  England,  1684,  1686 ;  Anglin  Metropolis, 
1691.  In  1845,  the  quantity  of  coal  broaght  into  London  appeared,  by  the 
parliamentary  returns,  to  be  3,460,000  tons. 
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rent  of  land  has,  as  might  be  expected,  been  almost  ouii« 
stantly  rising.  In  some  districts  it  has  multiplied  more 
than  tenfold.  In  some  it  has  not  more  than  doubled.  It 
has  probably,  on  the  ayerage,  quadrupled. 

Of  the  rent,  a  large  proportion  was  divided  among  the 
country  gentlemen,  a  class  of  persons  whose  position  and 
character  it  is  most  important  that  we  should  clearly  un* 
derstand,  for  by  their  influence  and  by  their  passions  the 
fate  of  the  nation  was,  at  several  important  conjunctures, 
determined. 

We  should  be  much  mistaken  if  we  pictured  to  our- 
selves the  squires  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  men  bear- 
ing a  close  resemblance  to  their  descendants,  the  county 
members  and  chairmen  of  quarter  sessions  with  whom  we 
are  familiar.  The  modem  country  gentleman  generally 
receives  a  liberal  education,  passes  from  a  distinguished 
school  to  a  distinguished  college,  and  has  every  opportu- 
nity to  become  an  excellent  scholar.  He  has  generally 
seen  something  of  foreign  countries.  A  considerable  part 
of  his  life  has  generally  been  passed  in  the  capital ;  and 
the  refinements  of  the  capital  follow  him  into  the  country. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  class  of  dwellings  so  pleasing  as  the 
rural  seats  of  the  English  gentry.  In  the  parks  and 
pleasure  grounds.  Nature,  dressed,  yet  not  disguised  by 
art,  wears  her  most  alluring  form.  In  the  buildings,  good 
sense  and  good  taste  combine  to  produce  a  happy  union 
of  the  comfortable  and  the  graceful.  The  pictures,  the 
musical  instruments,  the  library,  would  in  any  other  coun- 
try be  considered  as  proving  the  owner  to  be  an  eminently 
polished  and  accomplished  man.  A  country  gentleman 
who  witnessed  the  Revolution  was  probably  in  receipt  of 
about  a  fourth  part  of  the  rent  which  his  acres  now  yield 
to  his  posterity.  He  was,  therefore,  as  compared  with  his 
posterity,  a  poor  man,  and  was  generally  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  residing,  with  little  interruption,  on  his  estate. 
To  travel  on  the  Continent,  to  maintain  an  establishment 
in  London,  or  even  to  visit  London  firequently,  were  pleas- 
ures in  which  only  the  great  proprietors  could  indulge. 
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It  may  be  confidently  afiirmed,  that  of  the  squires  whose 
names  were  in  King  Charles's  oommiasions  of  peaoe  and 
lieutenancy,  not  one  in  twenty  went  to  town  onoe  in  five 
years,  or  had  ever  in  his  life  wandered  so  far  as  Paris. 
Many  lords  of  manors  had  received  an  education  differing 
little  from  that  of  their  menial  servants.  The  heir  of  an 
estate  often  passed  bis  boyhood  and  youth  at  the  seat  of 
his  family,  with  no  better  tutors  than  grooms  and  game- 
keepers, and  scarce  attained  learning  enough  to  sign  his 
name  to  a  mittimus.  If  he  went  to  school  and  to  college, 
he  generally  returned  before  he  was  twenty  to  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  old  hall,  and  there,  unless  his  mind  was  very 
happily  constituted  by  nature,  soon  forgot  his  aoademical 
pursuits  in  rural  business  and  pleasures.  His  chief  seri- 
ous employment  was  the  care  of  his  property.  He  exam- 
ined samples  of  grain,  handled  pigs,  and  on  market  days 
made  bargains  over  a  tankard  with  drovers  and  hop-mer- 
chants. His  chief  pleasures  were  commonly  derived  from 
field-sports  and  from  an  unrefined  sensuality.  His  lan- 
guage and  pronunciation  were  such  as  we  should  now  ex- 
pect to  hear  only  firom  the  most  ignorant  clowns.  His 
oaths,  coarse  jests,  and  scurrilous  terms  of  abuse  were 
uttered  with  the  broadest  accent  of  his  province.  It  was 
easy  to  discern,  from  the  first  words  which  he  spoke, 
whether  he  came  from  Somersetshire  or  Yorkshire.  Ho 
troubled  himself  little  about  decorating  his  abode,  and,  if 
he  attempted  decoration,  seldom  produced  any  thing  but 
deformity.  The  litter  of  a  farm-yard  gathered  under  the 
windows  of  his  bed-chamber,  and  the  cabbages  and  goose- 
berry bushes  grew  close  to  his  hall  door.  His  table  was 
loaded  with  coarse  plenty,  and  guests  were  cordially  wel- 
comed to  it ;  but,  as  the  habit  of  drinking  to  excess  was 
general  in  the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  and  as  his  for- 
tune did  not  enable  him  to  intoxicate  large  assemblies 
daily  with  claret  or  canary,  strong  beer  was  the  ordinary 
beveiage.  The  quantity  of  beer  consumed  in  those  days 
was  indeed  enormous ;  for  beer  then  was  to  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  not  only  all  that  beer  now  is,  but  all 
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that  winei  tea^  and  ardent  spirits  now  are.  It  was  only 
at  grea^. houses  or  on  great  occasions  tha^  foreign  drink 
was  placed  on  the  board.  The  ladies  of  the  house,  wiiose 
business  it  had  commonly  been  to  cook  the  repast,  retired 
as  soon  as  the  dishes  had  been  devoured,  and  left  the  gen- 
tlemen to  their  ale  and  tobacco.  The  coarse  jollity  of  the 
afternoon  was  often  prolonged  till  the  revelers  were  laid 
under  the  table. 

It  was  very  seldom  that  the  country  gentleman  caught 
glimpses^of  the  great  world,  and  what  he  saw  of  it  tehded 
rather  to  confuse  than  to  enlighten  his  understanding. 
His   opinions  respecting   religion,    government,   foreign 
countries,  and  former  times,  having  been  derived,  not  from 
study,  from  observation,  or  from  conversation  with  enlight- 
ened companions,  but  from  such  traditions  as  were  cur- 
rent in  his  own  small  circle,  were  the  opinions  of  a  child. 
He  adhered  to  them,  however,  with  the  obstinacy  which 
is  generally  found  in  ignorant  men  accustomed  to  be  fed 
with  flattery.    His  animosities  were  numerous  and  bitter. 
He  hated  Frenchmen  and  Italians,  Scotchmen  and  Irish- 
men, papists  and  Presbyterians,  Independents  and  Bap-       | 
tists,  Quakers  and  Jews.     Toward  London  and  London- 
ers he  felt  an  aversion  which  more  than  once  produced  im- 
portant political  effects.     His  wife  and  daughter  weie  in       | 
tastes  and  acquirements  below  a  housekeeper  or  a  still-       I 
room  maid  of  the  present  day.     They  stitched  and  spun,       j 
brewed  gooseberry  wine,  cured  marigolds,  and  made  the       ! 
crust  for  the  venison  pasty.  i 

From  this  description  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
English  esquire  of  the  seventeenth  century  did  not  mate- 
rially differ  from  a  rustio  miller  or  ale-bouse  keeper  of  our 
time.     There  are,  however,  some. important  parts  of  his 
character  still  to  be  noted,  which  will  gSBatiy  modify  this 
estimate.     Unlettered  as  he  was  and  unpolished^  he  was 
still  in  some  most  important  points  a  gentleman.    He  was       i 
amember  of  a  proud  and  powerful  aristocracy,  and  was  dis-        ; 
tinguished  by  many  both  of  the  good  and  of  the  bad  qualities        ' 
which  belong  to  aristocrats.     His  family  pride  was  beyond 
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that  of  a  Talbot  or  a  Howard.  He  knew  the  genealogies 
and  coats  of  arms  of  all  his  neighbors,  and  oould  tlU  whioh 
of  them  had  assumed  supporters  without  any  right,  ami 
which  of  them  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  great-grand- 
sons of  aldermen.  He  was  a  magistrate,  and,  as  such,  ad- 
ministered gratuitously  to  those  who  dwelt  around  him  a 
rude  patriarchal  justice,  which,  in  spite  of  innumerable 
blunders  and  of  occasional  acts  of  tyranny,  was  yet  bet- 
ter than  no  justice  at  all.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  train- 
bands ;  and  his  military  dignity,  though  it  might  move 
the  mirth  of  gallants  who  had  served  a  campaign  in  Flan- 
ders, raised  his  character  in  his  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes 
of  his  neighbors.  Nor,  indeed,  was  his  soldiership  justly 
a  subject  of  derision.  In  every  county  there  were  elderly 
gentlemen  who  had  seen  service  whioh  was  no  child's  play. 
One  had  been  knighted  by  Charles  the  First  after  the  bat- 
tie  of  Edgehill.  Another  still  wore  a  patch  over  the  scar 
which  he  had  received  at  Naseby.  A  third  had  defended 
his  old  house  till  Fairfax  had  blown  in  the  door  with  a 
petard.  The  presence  of  these  old  Cavaliers,  with  their 
old  swords  and  holsters,  and  with  their  old  stories  about 
Goring  and  Lunsford,  gave  to  the  musters  of  militia  an 
earnest  and  warlike  aspect  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  wanting.  Even  those  country  gentlemen  who  were 
too  young  to  have  themselves  exchanged  blows  with  the 
cuirassiers  of  the  Parliament  had,  from  childhood,  been 
surrounded  by  the  traces  of  recent  war,  alid  fed  with  sto- 
ries of  the  martial  exploits  of  their  fathers  and  uncles. 
Thus  the  character  of  the  English  esquire  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  compounded  of  two  elements  which 
.  we  are  not  accustomed  to  find  united.  His  ignorance 
and  uncouthness,  his  low  tastes  and  gross  phrases,  would, 
in  our  time,  be  •>nsidered  as  indicating  a  nature  and  a 
breeding  thoroughly  plebeian;  yet  he  was  essentially  a 
patrician,  and  had,  in  large  measure,  both  the  virtues  anJ 
the  vices  which  flourish  among  men  set  from  their  birth 
in  high  place,  and  accustomed  to  authority,  to  observance, 
and  to  self-respect.     It  is  not  easy  for  a  generation  whioh 
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IS  acGUstomed  to  find  ohivalroos  sentiments  only  in  ooni« 
pany  wjf^  liberal  studies  and  polished  manners  to  image 
to  itself  a  man  with  the  deportment,  the  vocabulary,  and 
the  acoent  of  a  carter,  yet  punctilious  on  matters  of  gen- 
ealogy and  precedence,  and  ready  to  risk  his  life  rather 
than  see  a  stain  cast  on  the  honor  of  his  house.  It  is 
only,  however,  by  thus  joining  together  things  seldom  or 
never  found  together  in  our  own  experience,  that  we  can 
form  a  just  idea  of  that  rustic  aristocracy  which  consti- 
tuted th^  main  strength  of  the  armies  of  Charles  the  First, 
and  which  long  supported,  with  strange  fidelity,  the  inter- 
est of  his  descendants. 

The  gross,  uneducated,  untraveled  country  gentleman 
was  commonly  a  Tory;  but,  though  devotedly  attached 
to  hereditary  monarchy,  he  had  no  partiality  for  courtiers 
and  ministers.  He  thought,  not  without  reason,  that 
Whitehall  was  filled  with  the  most  corrupt  of  mankind ; 
that  of  the  great  sums  which  the  House  of  Commons  had 
voted  to  the  crown  since  the  Restoration,  part  had  been 
embezzled  by  cunning  politicians,  and  part  sqaandered  on 
buffoons  and  foreign  courtesans.  His  stout  English  heart 
swelled  with  indignation  at  the  thought  that  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country  should  be  subject  to  French  dictation. 
Being  himself  generally  an  old  Cavalier,  or  the  son  of  an 
old  Cavalier,  he  reflected  with  bit^r  resentment  on  the  in- 
gratitude with  which  the  Stuarts  had  requited  their  best 
friends.  Those  who  heard  him  grumble  at  the  neglect 
with  which  he  was  treated,  and  at  the  profusion  with  which 
wealth  was  lavished  on  the  bastards  of  Neil  Owynn  and 
Madam  Carweli,  would  have  supposed  him  ripe  for  rebel- 
lion. But  all  this  ill  humor  lasted  only  till  the  throne  was 
really  in  danger.  It  wa^  precisely  when  those  whom  the 
sovereign  had  loaded  with  wealth  and  binors  shrank  from 
his  side  that  the  country  gentlemen,  so  surly  and  mutin- 
ous in  the  season  of  his  prosperity,  rallied  round  him  in  a 
body.  Thus,  after  murmuring  twenty  years  at  the  mis- 
government  of  Charles  the  Second,  they  came  to  his  res- 
cue in  his  extremity,  when  his  own  secretaries  of  state 
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and  lords  of  the  Treasury  had  deserted  him,  and  enabled 
him  to  gain  a  complete  victory  over  the  Opposilfon ;  nor 
can  there  be  any  doubt  that  they  would  have  shown  equal 
loyalty  to  his  brother  James,  if  James  would,  even  at  the 
moment,  have  refrained  from  outraging  their  strongest 
feeling ;  for  there  was  one  institution,  and  one  only,  which 
they  prized  even  more  than  hereditary  monarchy,  and  that 
institution  was  the  Church  of  England.  Their  love  of 
the  Church  was  not,  indeed,  the  effect  of  study  or  medi- 
tation. Few  among  them  could  have  given  any  reason, 
drawn  from  Scripture  or  ecclesiastical  history,  for  adher- 
ing to  her  doctrines,  her  ritual,  and  her  polity ;  nor  were 
they,  as  a  class,  by  any  means  strict  observers  of  that  code 
of  morality  which  is  common  to  ah  Christian  sects.  But 
the  experience  of  many  ages  proves  that  men  may  be  ready 
to  fight  to  the  death,  and  to  persecute  without  pity,  for  a 
religion  whose  creed  they  do  not  understand,  and  whose 
precepts  they  habitually  disobey.'* 

The  rural  clergy  were  even  more  vehement  in  Toryism 
than  the  rural  gentry,  and  were  a  class  scarcely  less  im« 
portant.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  individual 
clergyman,  as  compared  with  the  individual  gentleman, 
then  ranked  nmch  lower  than  in  these  days.  The  main 
support  of  the  Church  was  derived  from  the  tithe,  and  the 
tithe  bore  to  the  rent  aj^uoh  smaller  ratio  than  at  pres- 
ent. King  estimated  the  whole  income  of  the  parochia] 
and  collegiate  clergy  at  only  four  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  pounds  a  year ;  Davenant  at  only  five  hundred 
and  forty-four  thousand  a  year.  It  is  certainly  now  more 
than  seven  times  as  great  as  the  larger  of  these  two 
sums.  It  follows  that  rectors  and  vicars  must  have  been, 
as  compared  with  the  neighboring  knights  and  squires, 
much  poorer  in  tBe  seventeenth  than  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

*  My  notion  of  the  country  gentleman  of  the  Beventeenth  centorf  has  been 
derived  from  sources  too  numerous  to  be  recapitulated.  I  must  leave  my 
description  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  studied  the  history  ami  the 
lighter  literature  of  that  age. 
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Tbe  place  of  the  olergyman  in  society  had  been  com- 
pletely  changed  by  the  Reformation.  Before  that  event, 
eoeiesiastios  had  formed  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Lords ;  bad,  in  wealth  and  splendor,  equaled,  and  some* 
times  outshone,  the  greatest  of  the  tempcarai  barons,  and 
had  generally  held  the  highest  civil  offices.  The  lord 
treasurer  was  often  a  bishop.  The  lord  chancellor  was 
almost  always  so.  The  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal 
and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  were  ordinarily  churchmen. 
Churchmen  transacted  the  most  important  diplomatic  busi- 
ness. Indeed,  almost  all  that  large  portion  of  the  admin- 
istration  which  rude  and  warlike  nobles  were  incompetent 
to  conduct,  was  considered  as  especially  belonging  to  di- 
vines. Men,  therefore,  who  were  averse  to  the  life  of 
camps,  and  who  were,  at  the  same  time,  desirous  to  rise 
in  the  state,  ordinarily  received  the  tonsure.  Among  them 
were  sons  of  all  the  most  illustrious  families,  and  near 
kinsmen  of  the  throne.  Scroops  and  Nevilles,  Bourchiers, 
Staifords,  and  Poles.  To  the  religious  houses  belonged 
the  rents  of  immense  domains,  and  all  that  large  portion 
of  the  tithe  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  laymen.  Down 
to  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  ^Henry  the  Eighth,  there- 
fore, no  line  of  life  bore  so  inviting  an  aspect  to  ambitious 
and  covetous  natures  as  the  priesthood.  Then  came  a 
violent  revolution.  The  abolition  of  the  monasteries  de- 
prived the  Church  at  once  of  the  greater  part  of  her  wealth, 
and  of  her  predominance  in  the  Upper  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. There  was  no  longer  an  abbot  of  Glastonbury  or 
an  abbot  of  Reading  seated  among  the  peers,  and  possessed 
of  revenues  equal  to  those  of  a  powerful  earl.  The  prince- 
ly splendor  of  William  of  Wykeham  and  of  William  of 
Waynflete  had  disappeared.  The  scarlet  hat  of  the  car- 
dinal, the  silver  cross  of  the  legate,  were  no  more.  The 
clergy  had  also  lost  the  ascendency  which  is  the  natural 
reward  of  superior  mental  cultivation.  Once  the  circum- 
stance that  a  man  could  read  had  raised  a  presumption 
that  he  was  in  orders;  but  in  an  age  which  produced 
such  laymen  as  William  Cecil  and  Nicholas  Bacon,  Roger 
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Asoham  and  Thomas  Smith,  Walter  Mildmay  and  Fraooia 
Walsingham,  there  was  no  reason  for  oalling  away  pre- 
lates from  their  dioceses  to  negotiate  treaties,  to  superin- 
tend the  finances,  or  to  administer  justice.  The  spiritual 
character  not  only  ceased  to  be  a  qualification  for  high 
civil  office,  but  began  to  be  regarded  as  a  disqualification. 
Those  worldly  motives,  therefore,  which  had  formerly  in- 
duced so  many  able,  aspiring,  and  high-born  youths  to  as- 
sume the  ecclesiastical  habit,  ceased  to  exist.  Not  one 
parish  in  two  hundred  then  afforded  what  a  man  of  family 
considered  as  a  maintenance.  There  were  still,  indeed, 
prizes  in  the  Church,  but  they  were  few,  and  even  the 
highest  were  mean  when  compared  with  the  glory  which 
had  once  surrounded  the  princes  of  the  hierarchy.  The 
state  kept  by  Parker  and  Grindal  seemed  beggarly  to  those 
who  remembered  the  imperial  pomp  of  Wolsey,  his  pala- 
ces, which  had  become  the  favorite  abodes  of  royalty, 
Whitehall  and  Hampton  Court,  the  three  sumptuous  ta- 
bles daily  spread  in  his  hall,  the  forty-four  gorgeous  copes 
in  his  chapel,  his  running  footmen  in  rich  liveries,  and  his 
body-guards  with  gilded  pole-axes.  Thus  the  sacerdotal 
office  lost  its  attraction  fqf  the  higher  classes.  Daring 
the  century  which  followed  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
scarce  a  single  person  of  noble  descent  took  orders.  At 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  two  sons  of 
peers  were  bishops ;  four  or  five  sons  of  peers  were  priests, 
and  held  valuable  preferment ;  but  these  rare  exceptions 
did  not  take  away  the  reproach  which  lay  on  the  body. 
The  clergy  were  regarded  as,  on  the  whole,  a  plebeian 
class  ;  and,  indeed,  for  one  who  made  the  figure  of  a  gen- 
tleman, ten  were  mere  menial  servants.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  those  divines  who  had  no  benefices,  or  whose  ben- 
efices were  too  small  to  afford  a  comfortable  revenue,  lived 
in  the  houses  of  laymen.  It  had  long  been  evident  that 
this  practice  tended  to  degrade  the  priestly  character. 
Laud  had  exerted  himself  to  efteot  a  change  ;  and  Charles 
the  First  had  repeatedly  issued  positive  orders  that  none 
but  men  of  high  rank  should  presume  to  keep  doma^tic 
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chaplains.'^  But  these  mjonotions  had  become  obsolete. 
Indeed,  during  the  domination  of  the  Puritans,  many  of 
the  ejected  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  could  ob- 
tain bread  and  shelter  only  by  attaching  themselves  to  the 
households  of  Royalist  gentlemea;  and  the  habits  which 
had  been  formed  in  those  times  of  trouble  continued  long 
after  the  re-establishment  of  monarchy  and  episcopacy. 
In  the  mansions  of  men  of  liberal  sentiments  and  culti- 
vated understandings,  the  chaplain  was  doubtless  treated 
with  urbanity  and  kindness.  His  conversation,  his  lite- 
rary assistance,  his  spiritual  advice,  were  considered  as  an 
ample  return  for  his  food,  his  lodging,  and  his  stipend. 
But  this  was  not  the  general  feeling  of  the  country  gen- 
tlemen. The  coarse  and  ignorant  squire,  who  thought 
that  it  belonged  to  his  dignity  to  have  grace  said  every 
day  at  his  table  by  an  ecclesiastic  in  full  canonicals,  found 
means  to  reconcile  dignity  with  economy.  A  young  Le- 
vite — such  was  the  phrase  then  in  use— might  be  had 
for  his  board,  a  small  garret,  and  ten  pounds  a  year,  and 
might  not  only  perform  his  own  professional  functions, 
might  not  only  be  the  most  patient  of  butts  and  of  listen- 
ers, might  not  only  be  always  ready  in  fine  weather  for 
bowls,  and  in  rainy  weather  for  shovel-board,  but  might 
also  save  the  expense  of  a  gardener  or  of  a  groom.  Some- 
times the  reverend  man  nailed  up  the  apricots,  and  some- 
times he  curried  the  coach-horses.  He  cast  up  the  farrier's 
bills.  He  walked  ten  miles  with  a  message  or  a  parcel. 
If  he  was  permitted  to  dine  with  the  family,  he  was  ex- 
pected to  content  himself  with  the  plainest  fEire.  He 
might  fill  himself  vnth  the  corned  beef  and  the  carrots ; 
but,  as  soon  as  the  tarts  and  cheese-cakes  made  their  ap- 
pearance, he  quitted  his  seat,  and  stood  aloof  till  he  was 
Bummoned  to  return  thanks  for  the  repast,  from  a  great 
part  of  which  he  had  been  exolnded«t 

*  See  HeyliD's  Cyprianas  Anglicos. 

t  Eachard,  Caaaes  of  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy;  Oldham,  Satire  ad- 
clressed  to  a  Friend  about  to  leave  the  Untveruty;  Tatler,  259,  258.  That 
the  English  clergy  were  a  lowborn  class,  is  remarked  in  the  Tmyeb  of  the 
Grand'doke  Cosmo. 
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Perhaps  after  some  years  of  service  he  was  presented 
to  a  living  sufficient  to  support  him  ;  but  he  often  found 
it  necessary  to  purchase  his  preferment  by  a  species  of 
simony,  which  furnished  an  inexhaustible  subject  of  pleas- 
antry to  three  or  four  generations  of  scoffers.  With  his 
cure  he  was  expected  to  take  a  wife.  The  wife  had  or- 
dinarily been  in  the  patron's  service ;  and  it  was  well  if 
she  was  not  suspected  of  standing  too  high  in  the  patron's 
favor.  Indeed,  the  nature  of  the  matrimonial  connections 
which  the  clergymen  of  that  age  were  in  the  habit  of 
forming  is  the  most  certain  indication  of  the  place  which 
the  order  held  in  the  social  system.  An  Oxonian,  writing 
a  few  months  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Second,  com- 
plained bitterly,  not  only  that  the  country  attorney  and 
the  country  apothecary  looked  down  with  disdain  on  the 
country  clergyman,  but  that  one  of  the  lessons  most  earn- 
estly inculcated  on  every  girl  of  honorable  family  was  to 
give  no  encouragement  to  a  lover  in  orders,  and  that,  if 
any  young  lady  forgot  this  precept,  she  was  almost  as 
much  disgraced  as  by  an  illicit  amour.^  Clarendon,  who 
assuredly  bore  no  ill  will  to  the  Church,  mentions  it  as  a 
sign  of  the  confusion  of  ranks  which  the  Great  Rebellion 
had  produced,  that  some  damsels  of  noble  families  had  be- 
stowed themselves  on  divines.f  A  waiting-woman  was 
generally  considered  as  the  most  suitable  helpmate  for  a 
parson.  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  head  of  the  Church,  had 
given  what  seemed  to  be  a  formal  sanction  to  this  preju- 
dice, by  issuing  special  orders  that  no  clergyman  should 
presume  to  marry  a  servant-girl  without  the  consent  of 
her  master  or  mistress.|      During  several  generations, 

*  "  A  cauBJdico,  medicAstro,  ipsaqae  artificum  farragine,  ecclesie  rector 
aut  vicarios  contemnitur  et  fit  ladibrio.  Gtontifl  et  (amili»  nitor  sacris  oidi- 
nibuB  poUutas  ceiuetar:  foeminiflqae  Datalitio  iiuigniboB  anicum  incolcatar 
tspiiu  pneceptam,  ne  modestiie  naufragiam  faciant,  aut  (qaod  idem  anribut 
tam  delicatalu  tonat),  ne  clerico  se  nnptaa  dari  patiantor." — AngUae  Notitia, 
by  T.  Wood,  of  New  College,  Oxford,  1686.  t  Clarendon's  Life,  ii.,  21. 

t  See  the  Injunctions  of  1559,  in  Bishop  Sparrow's  Collection.  Jeremj 
Collier,  in  his  Essay  on  Pride,  speaks  of  this  ii\janction  with  a  bitterness 
which  proves  that  his  own  pride  had  not  been  effectoally  tamed. 
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accordingly,  the  relation  between  priests  and  hand-maid- 
ens was  a  theme  for  endless  jest ;  nor  would  it  be  easy 
to  find,  in  the  comedy  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  single 
instance  of  a  clergyman  who  wins  a  spouse  above  the 
rank  of  a  cook.^  Even  so  late  as  the  time  of  George  the 
Second,  the  keenest  of  all  observers  of  life  and  manners, 
himself  a  jMriest,  remarked  that,  in  a  great  household,  the 
chaplain  was  the  resource  of  a  lady's  maid  whose  character 
had  been  blown  upon,  and  who  was  therefore  forced  to 
give  up  hopes  of  catching  the  steward.f 

In  general,  the  divine  who  quitted  his  chaplainship  for 
a  benefice  and  a  wife  found  that  he  had  only  exchanged 
one  class  of  vexations  for  another.  Not  one  living  in  fif- 
ty enabled  the  incumbent  to  bring  up  a  family  comfort- 
ably. As  children  multiplied  and  grew,  the  household  of 
the  priest  became  more  and  more  beggarly.  Holes  ap- 
peared more  and  more  plainly  in  the  thatch  of  his  parson- 
age and  in  his  single  cassock.  Often  it  was  only  by  toil- 
ing on  his  glebe,  by  feeding  swine,  and  by  loading  dung- 
carts,  that  he  could  obtain  daily  bread ;  nor  did  his  ut- 
most exertions  always  prevent  the  bailiffs  from  taking 
his  concordance  and  his  ink-stand  in  execution.  It  was  a 
white  day  on  which  he  was  admitted  into  the  kitchen  of 
a  great  house,  and  regaled  by  the  servants  with  cold  meat 
and  ale.  His  children  were  brought  up  like  the  children 
.  of  the  neighboring  peasantry.  His  boys  followed  the  plow, 
and  his  girls  went  out  to  service.  Study  he  foimd  im- 
possible, for  the  advowson  of  his  living  would  hardly  have 
sold  for  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  a  good  theological 
library ;  and  he  might  be  considered  as  unusually  lucky 
if  he  had  ten  or  twelve  dog-eared  volumes  among  the  pots 
and  pans  on  his  shelves.  Even  a  keen  and  strong  intellect 
might  be  ejected  to  rust  in  so  unfavorable  a  situation. 

Assuredly  there  was  at  that  time  no  lack  in  the  En- 
glish Church  of  ministers  distinguished  by  abilities  and 

*  Boger  and  Abigail  in  Fletcher't  Scornful  Lady,  Boll  and  the  Nurse  in 
Vanbrugh's  Belapse,  Smirk  and  Susan  in  Shadweli's  Lancashire  Witchefl,are 
instances.  t  Swift's  DirectionB  to  Servants 
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leaxning.     But  it  is  to  be  observed  thiit  these  ministers 
were  not  scattered  amcmg  the  rural  population.     Tb<sy 
were  brought  together  at  a  few  places  where  the  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge  were  abundant,  and  where  the  op- 
portunities of  vigorous  intellectual  exercise  were  frequent.^ 
At  such  places  were  to  be  found  divines  qualified  by  parts, 
by  eloquence,  by  wide  knowledge  of  literature,  of  science, 
and  of  life,  to  defend  their  Church  victoriously  against  her- 
etics and  skeptics,  to  command  the  attention  of  frivolous 
and  worldly  congregations,  to  guide  the  deliberations  of 
senates,  and  to  make  religion  respectably,  even  in  the 
most  dissolute  of  courts.     Borne  of  them  labored  to  fath- 
om the  abysses  of  metaphysical  theok^  ;   some  were 
deeply  versed  i^  biblical  criticism ;  and  some  threw  light 
on  the  darkest  parts  of  ecclesiastical  history.    Some  proved 
themselves  consummate  masters  of  logic.     Some  culti- 
vated rhetoric  with  such  assiduity  and  success,  that  their 
discourses  are  still  justly  valued  as  models  of  style.    These 
eminent  men  were  to  be  found,  with  scarce  a  single  ex- 
ception,  at  the  universities,  at  the  great  cathedrals,  or  in 
the  capital.     Barrow  had  lately  died  at  Cambridge ;  and 
Pearson  had  gone  thence  to  the  episcopal  bench.     Cud- 
worth  and  Henry  More  were  still  living  there.    South  and 
Pococke,  Jane  and  Aldrich,  were  at  Oxford.     Pridoaux 
was  in  the  close  of  Norwich,  and  Whitby  in  the  close  of 
Salisbury.     But  it  was  chiefly  by  the  London  clergy, 
who  were  always  spoken  of  as  a  class  apart,  that  the  fame 
of  their  profession  for  learning  and  eloquence  was    up- 
held.    The  principal  pulpits  of  the  metropolis  were  occu- 
pied about  this  time  by  a  crowd  of  distinguished  men, 
from  among  whom  was  selected  a  large  proportion  of  the 
rulers  of  the  Church      Sherlock  preached  at  the  Temple, 
TUlotson  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  Wake  and  Jeremy  Collier  at 
Gray's  Inn,  Burnet  at  the  RoUs,  Stillingfleet  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  Patrick  at  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  Fowler 

•  This  distinction  between  conntiy  clergy  and  towij  clergj  is  stnmglj 
marked  bj  Eachard,  and  can  not  bat  be  obserred  by  eveiy  person  who  has 
studied  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  that  age. 
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at  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  Kiarp  at  St  Giles's  in  the 
Fields,  Teimison  at  St.  Martin's,  Sprat  at  St  Margaret's, 
Beveridge  at  St.  Peter's  in  ComhiU.  Of  these  twelve  men, 
all  of  high  note  in  ecclesiastioal  history,  ten  became  bish- 
ops,  and  four  arohbishq>s.  Meanwhile,  almost  the  only 
important  theological  works  which  came  forth  from  a  ra« 
ral  parsonage  were  those  of  GecHrge  Bull,  afterward  Bishop 
of  St.  David's ;  and  Bull  never  would  have  produced  thtose 
works  had  he  not  inherited  an  estate,  by  the  sale  of  which 
he  was  enabled  to  collect  a  library  such  as  probably  no 
other  country  clergyman  in  England  possessed.^ 

Thus  the  Anglican  priesthood  was  divided  into  two 
sections,  which,  in  acquirements,  in  manners,  .and  in  so- 
cial, position,  differed  widely  itom  each  other.  One  seo- 
tion,  trained  for  cities  and  courts,  comprised  men  familiar 
with  all  ancient  and  modem  learning;  men  able  to  en- 
counter Hobbes  or  Bossuet  at  all  the  weapons  of  contro- 
versy ;  men  who  could,  in  their  sermons,  set  forth  the 
majesty  and  beauty  of  Christianity  with  such  justness  of 
thought  and  such  energy  of  language,  that  the  indolent 
Charles  roused  himself  to  listen,  and  the  fastidious  Buck- 
ingham forgot  to  sneer ;  men  whose  address,  politeness, 
and  knowledge  of  the  world  qualified  them  to  manage  the 
consciences  of  the  wealthy  and  noble ;  men  with  whom 
•Halifax  loved  to  discuss  tiie  interests  of  empires,  and  from 
whom  Dryden  was  not  ashamed  to  own  that  he  had  learned 
to  write.f  The  other  section  was  destined  to  ruder  and 
hu]:i(^bler  service.  It  was  dispersed  over  the  country,  and 
consisted  chiefly  of  persons  not  at  all  wealthier,  and  not 
much  more  refined  than  small  farmers  or  upper  servants ; 
yet  it  was  in  these  rustic  priests,  who  derived  but  a  scanty 
subsistence  from  their  tithe  sheaves  and  tithe  pigs,  and 
who  had  not  the  smallest  chance  of  ever  attaining  high 

^Nelaon'sLileofBiLlL 

t ''  I  hftye  fraqaently  heard  him  (Dryden)  own  with  pleasare  that,  if  he 
liad  any  talent  for.Engliih  prose,  it  was  owing  to  his  having  often  read  the 
writings  of  the  great  Arehbishop  Tillot8on."^Coiigreve'«  DedieaHou  of  Dry 
dm**  Plafs. 
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profe9siona]  honors,  that  the  professional  spirit  was  strong- 
est. Among  those  divines  who  were  the  boast  of  the  uni- 
versities  and  the  delight  of  the  capital,  and  who  had  at- 
tained, or  might  reasonably  expect  to  attain,  opulence 
and  lordly  rank,  a  party,  respectable  in  numbers,  and 
more  respectable  in  character,  leaned  toward  constitution- 
al principles  of  government,  lived  on  friendly  terms  with 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  would  gladly 
have  seen  a  full  toleration  greuited  to  all  Protestant  sects, 
and  would  even  have  consented  io  make  alterations  in 
the  Liturgy  for*the  purpose  of  conciliating  honest  and  can- 
did Nonconformists.  But  such  latitudinarianism  was  held, 
in  horror  hy  the  country  parson.  He  was,  indeed,  proud- 
er of  his  ragged  gown  than  his  superiors  of  their  lawn  and 
of  their  scarlet  hoods.  The  very  consciousness  that  there 
was  little  in  his  worldly  circumstances  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  villagers  to  whom  he  preached,  led  him  to  hold 
immoderately  high  the  dignity  of  that  sacerdotal  oQice 
which  was  his  single  title  to  reverence.  Having  lived  in 
seclusion,  and  having  had  little  opportunity  of  correcting 
his  opinions  by  reading  or  conversation,  he  held  and  taught 
the  doctrines  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right,  of  passive 
obedience,  and  of  non-resistance  in  all  their  crude  absurd- 
ity. Having  been  long  engaged  in  a  petty  war  against 
the  neighboring  dissenters,  he  too  often  hated  them  for. 
the  wrongs  which  he  had  done  them,  and  found  no  fault 
with  the  Five  Mile  Act  and  the  Conventicle  Act,  except 
that  those  odious  laws  had  not  a  sharper  edge.  Whatever 
influence  his  office  gave  him  was  exerted  with  passionate 
zeal  on  the  Tory  side ;  and  that  influence  was  immense. 
It  would  be  a  great  error  to  imagine,  because  the  coun- 
try rector  was  in  general  not  regarded  as  a  gentleman, 
because  he  could  not  dare  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  one  of 
the  young  ladies  at  the  manor  house,  because  he  was  not 
asked  into  the  parlors  of  the  great,  but  was  left  to  drink 
and  smoke  with  grooms  and  butlers,  that  the  power  of 
the  clerical  body  was  smaller  than  at  present.  The  in- 
fluence of  a  class  is  by  no  means  proportioned  to  the  con- 
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Bideration  which  the  members  of  that  class  enjoy  in  their 
individual  capacity.  A  cardinal  is  a  much  more  exalted 
personage  than  a  begging  Mar ;  but  it  would  be  a  griev* 
ous  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  College  of  Cardinals  has 
exercised  a  greater  dominion  over  the  public  mind  of  Eu- 
rope than  the  order  of  Saint  Francis.  In  Ireland,  at  pres- 
ent, a  peer  holds  a  far  higher  station  in  society  than  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest;  yet  there  are  in  Munster  and 
Connaught  few  counties  where  a  combination  of  priests 
would  not  carry  an  election  against  a  combination  of  peers. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  the  pulpit  was  to  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  population  what  the  periodical  press  now  is. 
Scarce  any  of  the  clowns  who  came  to  the  parish  church 
ever  saw  a  gazette  or  a  political  pamphlet.  Ill  informed 
as  their  spiritual  pastor  might  be,  he  was  yet  better  in- 
formed than  themselves :  he  had  every  week  an  opportu- 
nity of  haranguing  them ;  and  his  harangues  were  never 
answered.  At  every  important  conjuncture,  invectives 
against  the  Whigs  and  exhortations  to  obey  the  Lord's 
Anointed  resounded  at  once  from  many  thousands  of  pul- 
pits ;  and  the  effect  was  formidable  indeed.  Of  all  the 
causes  which,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford  Parlia- 
ment, produced  the  violent  reaction  against  the  Exclu- 
sionists,  the  most  potent  seems  to  have  been  the  oratory 
of  the  country  clergy. 

The  power  which  the  country  gentlemen  and  the  coun- 
try clergymen  exercised  in  the  rural  districts  i^as  in  some 
measure  counterbalanced  by  the  power  of  the  yeomanry, 
an  eminently  manly  and  true-hearted  race.  The  petty 
proprietors  who  cultivated  their  own  fields  and  enjoyed  a 
modest  competence,  without  affecting  to  have  scutcheons 
and  crests,  or  aspiring  to  sit  on  the  bench  of  justice,  then 
formed  a  much  more  important  part  of  the  nation  than  at 
present.  If  we  may  trust  the  best  statistical  writers  of 
that  age,  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pro- 
prietors, who,  with  their  families,  must  have  made  up  more 
than  a  seventh  of  the  whole  population,  derived  their  sub- 
sistence from  little  freehold  estates.    The  average  income 
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of  these  small  land-owners  was  estimated  at  between  six- 
ty and  seventy  pounds  a  year.  It  was  computed  that  the 
number  of  persons  who  occupied  their,  own  land  was  great- 
er than  the  number  of  those  who  farmed  the  land  of  oth- 
ers.^ A  large  portion  of  the  yeomanry  had,  from  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  leaned  toward  Puritanism ;  had,  in  the 
civil  war,  taken  the  side  of  the  Parliament ;  had,  after  the 
Restoration,  persisted  in  hearing  Presbyterian  and  Inde- 
pendent preachers ;  had,  at  elections,  strenuously  support- 
ed the  Exclusionists ;  and  had  continued,  even  after  the 
discovery  of  the  Rye  House  Plot  and  the  proscription  of 
the  Whig  leaders,  to  regard  popery  and  arbitrary  power 
with  unmitigated  hostility. 

Great  as  has  been  the  change  in  the  rural  life  of  En- 
gland since  the  Revolution,  the  change  which  has  come 
to  pass  in  the  cities  is  still  more  amazing.  At  present  a 
sixth  part  of  the  nation  is  crowded  into  provincial  towns 
of  more  than  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second  no  provincial  town  in  the  kingdom 
contained  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  only  four  pro- 
vincial towns  contained  so  many  as  ten  thousand  inhab- 
itants. 

Next  to  the  capital,  but  next  at  an  immense  distance, 
stood  Bristol,  then  the  first  English  sea-port,  and  Nor- 
wich, then  the  first  English  manufacturing  town.  Both 
have  since  that  time  been  fiur  outstripped  by  younger  ri- 
vals, yet  both  have  made  great  positive  advances.  The 
population  of  Bristol  has  quadrupled ;  the  population  of 
Norwich  has  more  than  doubled. 

Pepys,  who  visited  Bristol  eight  years  after  the  Resto- 
ration, was  struck  by  the  splendor  of  the  city ;  but  his 
standard  was  not  high,  for  he  noted  down  as  a  wonder  the 
circumstance  that,  in  Bristol,  a  man  might  look  round  him 
and  see  nothing  but  houses.  It  seems  that,  in  no  other 
place  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  except  London,  did 
the  buildings  completely  shut  out  the  woods  and  fields. 
Large  as  Bristol  might  then  appear,  it  occupied  but  a  very 

*  I  have  taken  Davenant's  estimate,  which  ib  a  little  lower  than  King's. 
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small  portion  of  the  area  on  which  it  now  stands.  A  few 
churches  of  eminent  beauty  rose  out  of  a  labyrinth  of  nar- 
row lanes  built  upon  vaults  of  no  great  solidity.  If  a  coach 
or  a  cart  entered  those  alleys,  there  was  danger  that  it 
would  be  wedged  between  the  houses,  and  danger  also 
that  it  would  break  in  the  cellars.  Goods  were  therefore 
conveyed  about  the  town  almost  exclusively  in  trucks 
drasvn  by  dogs ;  and  the  richest  inhabitants  exhibited 
their  wealth,  not  by  riding  in  gilded  carriages,  but  by 
walking  the  streets  with  trains  of  servants  in  rich  liveries, 
and  by  keeping  tables  loaded  with  good  cheer.  The  pomp 
of  the  christenings  and  burials  far  exceeded  what  was  seen 
at  any  other  place  in  England.  The  hospitality  of  the 
city  was  widely  renowned,  and  especially  the  collations 
with  which  the  sugar  refiners  regaled  their  visitors.  The 
repast  was  dressed  in  the  furnace,  and  was  accompanied 
by  a  rich  brewage  made  of  the  best  Spanish  wine,  and 
celebrated  over  the  whole  kingdom  as  Bristol  milk.  This 
luxury  was  supported  by  a  thriving  trade  with  the  North 
American  plantations  and  with  the  West  Indies.  The 
passion  for  colonial  traffic  was  so  strong  that  there  was 
scarce  a  small  shopkeeper  in  Bristol  who  had  not  a  ven- 
ture on  board  of  some  ship  bound  for  Virginia  or  the  An- 
tilles. Some  of  these  ventures,  indeed,  were  not  of  the 
most  honorable  kind.  There  was,  in  the  transatlantic 
possessions  of  the  crown,  a  great  demand  for  labor,  and 
this  demand  was  partly  supplied  by  a  system  of  crimping 
and  kidnapping  at  the  principal  English  sea-ports.  No- 
where was  this  system  found  in  such  active  and  extensive 
operation  as  at  Bristol.  Even  the  first  magistrates  of 
that  city  were  not  ashamed  to  enrich  themselves  by  so 
odious  a  commerce.  The  number  of  houses  in  the  city 
appears,  firom  the  returns  of  the  hearth  money,  to  have 
been,  in  the  year  1685,  just  five  thousand  three  hundred. 
We  can  hardly  suppose  the  number  of  persons  in  a  house 
to  have  been  greater  than  in  the  city  of  London ;  and  in 
the  city  of  London  we  learn  from  the  best  authority  that 
there  were  then  fifty-five  persons  to  ten  houses.     The 
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population  of  Bristol  must  therefore  have  been  twenty- 
nine  thousand  souls.^ 

Norwich  was  the  capital  of  a  large  and  fimitful  prov- 
ince. It  was  the  residence  of  a  bishop  and  of  a  chapter, 
[t  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  chief  manufacture  of  the  realm. 
Some  men  distinguished  by  learning  and  science  had  re- 
cently dwelt  there  ;  and  no  place  in  th^  kingdom,  except 
the  capital  and  the  universities,  had  more  attractions^for 
the  curious.  The  library,  the  museum,  the  aviary,  and 
the  botanical  garden  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  were  thought 
by  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  well  worthy  of  a  long 
pilgrimage.  Norwich  had  also  a  court  in  miniature.  In 
the  heart  of  the  city  stood  an  old  palace  of  the  Dukes  of 
Norfolk,  said  to  be  the  largest  town-house  in  the  kingdom 
out  of  London.  In  this  mansion,  to  which  were  annexed 
a  tennis-court,  a  bowling-green,  and  a  wilderness,  stretch- 
ing along  the  bank  of  the  Wansum,  the  noble  family  of 
Howard  frequently  resided,  and  kept  a  state  cesembling 
that  of  petty  sovereigns.  Drink  was  served  to  guests  in 
goblets  of  pure  gold.  The  very  tongs  and  shovels  were 
of  silver.  Pictures  by  Italian  masters  adorned  the  walls. 
The  cabinets  were  filled  with  a  fine  collection  of  gems  pur- 
chased by  that  Earl  of  Arundel  whose  marbles  are  now 
among  the  ornaments  of  Oxford.  Here,  in  the  year  1671, 
Charles  and  his  court  were  sumptuously  entertained.  Here, 
too,  all  comers  were  annually  welcomed  from  Christmas  to 
Twelfth  Night.  Ale  flowed  in  oceans  for  the  populace. 
Three  coaches,  one  of  which  had  been  built  at  a  cost  of 
five  hundred  pounds  to  contain  fourteen  persons,  were 

*  Evelyn'8  Diary,  June  27,  1654 ;  Pepyi's  Diaxy,  June  13,  1668 ;  Soger 
North's  Lives  of  Lord-keeper  Guildford  and  of  Sir  Dudley  North ;  Petty'« 
Political  Arithmetic.  I  have  taken  Potty's  hcU,  but  in  drawing  infisrencea 
from  them  I  have  been  guided  by  King  and  Davenant,  who,  though  not  abler 
men  than  he,  had  the  advantage  of  coming  after  him.  As  to  the  kidnapping 
for  which  Bristol  was  infamous,  see  North's  Life  of  Guildfovtl,  121,  216,  and 
the  harangue  of  Jeffreys  on  the  subject,  in  the  Impartial  History  of  his  Life 
and  Death,  printed  with  the  Bloody  Assizes.  His  style  was,  as  usual,  coarse; 
but  I  can  not  reckon  the  reprimand  which  he  ga^  to  the  magistrates  of  Bri» 
tol  among  his  ciimes. 
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sent  every  afternoon  round  the  city  to  bring  ladies  to  the 
festivities ;  and  the  dances  were  always  followed  by  a  lux- 
urious banquet.  When  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  came  to  Nor- 
wich, he  was  greeted  like  a  king,  returning  to  his  capital. 
The  bells  of  the  Cathedral  and  of  Saint  Peter  Mancrofk 
were  rung ;  the  guns  of  the  castle  were  fired ;  and  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  waited  on  their  illustrious  fellow-cit- 
izei)  with  complimentary  addresses.  In  the  year  1693 
the  population  of  Norwich  was  found,  by  actual  enumera- 
tion, to  be  between  twenty-eight  and  twenty-nine  thou- 
sand souls.  41: 

Far  below  Norwich,  but  still  high  in  dignity  and  im- 
portance, were  some  other  ancient  capitals  of  shires.  In 
that  age  it  was  seldom  tha);  a  country  gentleman  went  up 
with  his  family  to  London.  The  county  town  was  his 
metropolis.  He  sometimes  made  it  his  residence  during 
part  of  the  year.  At  all  events,  he  was  often  attracted 
thither  by  business  and  pleasure,  by  assizes,  quarter  ses- 
sions, elections,  musters  of  militia,  festivals,  cmd  races. 
There  were  the  halls  where  the  judges,  robed  in  scarlet 
and  escorted  by  javelins  and  trumpets,  opened  the  king's 
commission  twice  a  year.  There  were  the  markets  at 
which  the  corn,  the  cattle,  the  wool,  and  the  hops  of  the 
surrounding  country  were  exposed  to  sale.  There  were 
the  great  fairs  to  which  merchants  came  down  from  Lon- 
don, and  where  the  rural  dealer  laid  in  his  annual  stores 
of  sugar,  stationery,  cutlery,  and  muslin.  There  were 
the  shops  at  which  the  best  families  in  the  neighborhood 
bought  grocery  and  millinery.  Some  of  these  places  de- 
rived dignity  from  interesting  historical  recollections,  from 
cathedrals  decorated  by  all  the  art  and  magnificence  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  from  palaces  where  a  long  succession  of 
prelates  had  dwelt,  from  closes  surrounded  by  the  venera- 
ble abodes  of  deans  and  ccmons,  and  from  castles  which 
had  in  the  old  time  repelled  the  Nevilles  or  De  Veres,  and 

•  Fuller's  Worthies ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  Oct.  17, 1671 ;  Joumalof  B.  Browne, 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Jan.,  166| ;  Blomefield's  History  of  Norfolk ;  His 
tnry  of  the  City  and  Coonty  of  Norwich,  2  vols.,  1768. 
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whioh  bore  more  reoent  traces  of  the  vengeanoe  of  Rupert 
or  of  Cromwell. 

Conspiouous  among  these  interesting  cities  were  York, 
the  capital  of  the  north,  and  Exeter,  the  capital  of  the 
west.  Neither  can  have  contained  much  more  than  ten 
thousand  inhabitants.  Worcester,  the  queen  of  the  cider 
land,  had  about  eight  thousand ;  Nottingham  probably  as 
many.  Gloucester,  renowned  for  that  resolute  defenae 
which  had  been  fatal  to  Charles  the  First,  had  certainly 
between  four  and  five  thousand ;  Derby  not  quite  four 
thousand.  Shrewsbury  was  the  chief  place  of  an  extens- 
ive cmd  fertile  district.  The  court  of  tiie  marches  of 
Wales  was  held  there.  In  the  language  of  the  gentry 
many  miles  round  the  Wrekin,  to  go  to  Shrewsbury  was 
to  go  to  town.  The  provincial  wits  and  beauties  imitat- 
ed, as  well  as  they  could,  the  fashions  of  St  James's  Park, 
in  the  walks  along  the  side  of  the  Severn.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  about  seven  thousand.^ 

The  population  of  every  one  of  these  places  has,  since 
the  Revolution,  much  more  than  doubled.  The  popula- 
tion of  some  has  multiplied  sevenfold.  The  streets  have 
been  almost  entirely  rebuilt.  Slate  has  succeeded  to 
thatch,  and  brick  to  timber.  The  pavements  and  the 
lamps,  the  display  of  wealth  in  the  principal  shops,  and 
the  luxurious  neatness  of  the  dwellings  occupied  by  the 

*  The  popalation  of  York  appears,  from  the  retam  of  baptismB  and  burial*, 
m  Drake's  History,  to  have  been  about  13,000  in  1730.  Exeter  had  onlj 
17,000  inhabitants  in  1801.  The  population  of  Worcester  was  numbered  just 
before  the  riege  in  1646. — See  Natk'a  Hittory  of  WorestUnhire.  I  have 
made  allowance  for  the  increase  which  must  be  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  in  forty  years.  In  1740,  the  population  of  Nottingham  was  found,  by  enu- 
meration, to  be  just  10,000. — See  Dering't  History.  The  population  of  Glou- 
cester may  readily  be  inferred  from  the  number  of  houses  which  King  found 
in  the  returns  of  hearth  money,  and  from  the  number  of  births  and  burials 
which  is  given  in  Atkyns's  History.  The  population  of  Derby  was  4000  in 
1712.— See  WoUey't  MS,  History,  quoted  in  Lytom'M  Magna  Britannia.  The 
population  of  Shrewsbury  was  ascertained,  in  1695,  by  actual  enumeration 
As  to  the  gayeties  of  Shrewsbury,  see  Farquhar's  Recruiting  Officer.  Far- 
quhar's  description  is  borne  out  by  a  ballad  in  the  Pepyaian  Libmy,  of  which 
Uia  burden  is  "  Shrew^mry  fer  me.** 
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gentry  would,  in  the  Boyenteenth  oentory,  hare  seemed 
miraonloiis ;  yet  is  the  relative  ixnportanoe  of  the  old  capi- 
tals of  ooonties  by  no  means  what  it  was.  Younger  towns, 
towns  which  are  rarely  or  never  mentioned  in  our  early 
history,  and  which  sent  no  representatives  to  our  early 
Parliaments,  have,  within  the  memory  of  persons  still  liv- 
ing, grown  to  a  greatness  which  this  generation  contem- 
plates with  wonder  and  pride,  not  unaccompanied  by  awe 
and  anxiety. 

The  most  eminent  of  these  towns  were  indeed  known 
in  the  seventeenth  century  as  respectable  seats  of  indus- 
try. Nay,  their  rapid  progress  and  their  vast  opulence 
were  then  sometimes  described  in  language  which  seems 
ludicrous  to  a  man  who  has  seen  their  present  grandeur. 
One  of  the  most  populous  and  prosperous  among  them  was 
Manchester.  It  had  been  required  by  the  Protector  to 
send  one  representative  to  his  Parliament,  and  was  men- 
tioned by  writers  of  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  as  a 
busy  and  opulent  place.  Cotton  had,  during  half  a  cen- 
tury, been  brought  thither  from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna ;  but 
the  numufiEU)ture  was  in  its  infetncy.  Whitney  had  not  yet 
taught  how  the  raw  material  might  be  furnished  in  quan- 
tities almost  fabulous.  Arkwright  had  yet  not  taught 
how  it  might  be  worked  up  with  a  speed  and  precision 
which  seem  magical.  The  whole  annual  import  did  not, 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  amount  to  two 
millions  of  pounds,  a  quantity  which  would  now  hardly 
supply  the  demand  of  forty-eight  hours.  That  wonderfU] 
emporium,  which  in  population  cmd  wealth  far  surpasses 
capitals  so  much  renowned  as  Berlin,  Madrid,  and  Lisbon, 
was  then  a  mean  and  ill-built  market-town,  containing  un- 
der six  thousand  people.  It  then  had  not  a  single  press  : 
it  now  supports  a  hundred  printing  establishments.  It 
then  had  not  a  single  coach :  it  now  supports  twenty 
coachmakers.^ 

*  Blome'fl  Britannia,  1673;  Aikin'a  Coantiy  roand  Manchester;  Manches- 
ter Directory,  1S45 ;  Bainea,  Hbtory  of  the  Cotton  Mannfactare.  The  best 
inibrmation  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  touching  the  population  of  Mao- 
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Leeds  was  already  the  chief  seat  of  the  woolen  manu- 
factnres  of  Yorkshire ;  but  the  elderly  inhabitants  oould 
still  remember  the  time  when  the  first  briok  house,  then 
and  long  after  called  the  Red  House,  was  built.  They 
boasted  loudly  of  their  increasing  wealth,  and  of  the  im- 
mense sales  of  cloth  which  took  place  in  the  open  air  on 
the  bridge.  Hundreds,  nay,  thousands  of  pounds,  had  been 
paid  down  in  the  course  of  one  busy  market-day.  The 
rising  importance  of  Leeds  had  attracted  the  notice  of  sue* 
cessive  governments.  Charles  the  First  had  granted  mu- 
nicipal privileges  to  the  town.  Oliver  had  invited  it  to 
send  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  But,  from 
the  returns  of  the  hearth  money,  it  seems  certain  that  the 
whole  population  of  the  borough,  an  extensive  district 
which  contains  many  hamlets,  did  not,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  exceed  seven  tiiousand  souls.  In  1841 
there  were  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.^ 

About  a  day's  journey  south  of  Leeds,  on  the  verge  of 
a  wild  moorland  tract,  lay  an  ancient  manor,  now  rich 
with  cultivation,  then  barren  and  uninclosed,  which  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Hallamshire.  Iron  abounded  there ; 
and,  from  a  very  early  period,  the  rude  whittles  fabricated 
there  had  been  sold  all  over  the  kingdom.  They  had,  in- 
deed, been  mentioned  by  Geoffrey  Chaucer  in  one  of  his 
Canterbury  Tales ;  but  the  manufacture  appears  to  have 
made  little  progress  during  the  three  centuries  which  fol- 
lowed his  time.  This  languor  may  perhaps  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  trade  was,  during  almost  the  whole 
of  this  long  period,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  lord 
and  his  court4eet  thought  fit  to  impose.  The  more  del- 
icate kinds  of  cutlery  were  either  made  in  the  capital,  or 
brought  from  the  Continent.  It  was  not,  indeed,  till  the 
reign  of  George  the  First,  that  the  English  surgeons  ceas- 

ehester  in  tbe  Beventeenth  centniy,  is  contained  in  a  paper  drawn  up  by  the 
Reverend  R.  FarkinBon,  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Btatietical  Soci- 
ety for  October,  1842. 

*  Thoresby's  Dncatus  Leodensis;  Whitaker's  Loidis  and  Elmete;  Waz^ 
deU's  Municipal  History  of  the  Borough  of  Leeds. 
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ed  to  import  from  Franoe  those  exquisitely  fine  blades 
which  are  required  for  operations  on  the  human  frame. 
Most  of  the  Hallamshire  forges  were  collected  in  a  mark* 
et-town  which  had  sprung  up  near  the  castle  of  the  pro- 
prietor, and  which,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  had 
been  a  singularly  miserable  place,  containing  about  two 
thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom  a  third  were  half-starved 
and  half-naked  beggars.  It  seems  certain  from  the  paro- 
chial registers  that  the  population  did  not  amount  to  four 
thousand  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 
The  effects  of  a  species  of  toil  singularly  unfavorable  to 
the  health  and  vigor  of  the  human  frame  were  at  once 
discerned  by  every  traveler.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
people  had  distorted  limbs.  This  is  that  Sheffield  which 
now,  with  its  dependencies,  contains  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  souls,  and  which  sends  forth  its  admirable  knives, 
razors,  and  lancets  to  the  farthest  ends  of  the  world.^ 

Birmingham  had  not  been  thought  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  send  a  member  to  Oliver's  Parliament ;  yet  the 
manufacturers  of  Birmingham  were  already  a  busy  and 
thriving  race.  They  boasted  that  their  hardware  was 
highly  esteemed,  not,  indeed,  as  now,  at  Pekin  and  Lima, 
at  Bokhara  and  Timbuctoo,  but  in  London,  and  even  as 
far  off  as  Ireland.  They  had  acquired  a  less  honorable 
renown  as  coiners  of  bad  money.  In  allusion  to  their  spu- 
rious groats,  the  Tory  party  had  fixed  on  demagogues 
who  hypocritically  affected  zeal  against  popery  the  nick- 
name of  Birminghams;  yet  in  1685,  the  population, 
which  is  now  little  less  than  two  hundred  thousand,  did 
not  amount  to  four  thousand.  Birmingham  buttons  were 
just  beginning  to  be  known ;  of  Birmingham  guns  no- 
body had  yet  heard  ;  and  the  place  whence,  two  genera- 
tions later,  the  magnificent  editions  of  Baskerville  went 
forth  to  astonish  all  the  librarians  of  Europe,  did  not  con- 
tain a  single  regular  shop  where  a  Bible  or  an  almanac 
could  be  bought.  On  market-days  a  bookseller  named 
Michael  Johnson,  the  father  of  the  great  Samuel  Johnson, 

*  Honter'B  History  of  Hallainsfaire. 
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came  over  from  Lichfield,  and  opened  a  stall  during  a  few 
hours.  This  supply  of  literature  was  long  found  adequate 
to  the  demand.^ 

These  four  chief  seats  of  our  great  manu£EU>tures  de- 
serve especial  mention.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate 
all  the  populous  and  opulent  hives  of  industry  which,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  \vere  hamlets  without  a  parish 
church,  or  desolate  moors  inhabited  only  by  grouse  and 
wild  deer.  Nor  has  the  change  been  less  signal  in  those 
outlets  by  which  the  products  of  the  English  looms  and 
forges  are  poured  forth  over  the  four  quarters  of  the  worli 
At  present  Liverpool  contains  about  three  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  The  shipping  registered  at  her  port 
amounts  to  between  four  and  five  hundred  thousand  tons. 
Into  her  custom-house  has  been  repeatedly  paid  in  one 
year  a  sum  more  than  thrice  as  great  as  the  whole  income 
of  the  English  crown  in  1685.  The  receipts  of  her  post- 
office,  even  since  the  great  reduction  of  the  duty,  exceed 
the  sum  which  the  postage  of  the  whole  kingdom  yielded 
to  the  Duke  of  York.  Her  endless  docks  and  warehouses 
are  among  the  wonders  of  the  world ;  yet  even  those  docks 
and  warehouses  seem  hardly  to  suffice  for  the  gigantio 
trade  of  the  Mersey,  and  already  a  rival  city  is  growing 
fast  on  the  opposite  shore.  In  the  days  of  Charles,  the 
Second  Liverpool  was  described  as  a  rising  town  which 
had  recently  made  great  advances,  and  which  maintained 
a  profitable  intercourse  with  Ireland  and  with  the  sugar 
colonies.  The  customs  had  multiplied  eightfold  within 
sixteen  years,  and  amounted  to  what  was  then  considered 
the  immense  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  annually; 
but  the  population  can  hardly  have  exceeded  four  thousand. 

*  Dugilale's  Warwickshire;  Blome's  Britaania,  1673;  North's  Examen, 
321 ;  Preface  to  Absalom  and  Achitopbel ;  Uutton's  History  of  Birminghaoi ; 
B()sweU*s  Lire  of  JohusoQ.  Id  1690  the  burials  at  Birmingham  were  150, 
the  baptisms  125.  I  thiuk  it  probable  that  the  annual  mortality  was  one  in 
tweuty-fi»-e.  In  London  it  was  considerably  greater.  A  historian  of  Nut- 
tinghiim,  half  a  century  later,  boasted  of  the  extraordinary  salubrity  of  his 
town,  where  the  aunnal  mortality  was  one  in  thirty.— See  Derin§f»  Hitiorf 
of  Nottingham. 
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The  shipping  was  about  fourteen  hundred  tons,  less  than 
the  tonnage  of  a  single  modem  Indiaman  of  the  first  class ; 
and  the  whole  number  of  seamen  belonging  to  the  port  can 
not  be  estimated  at  more  than  two  hundred.^ 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  those  towns  where  wealth 
is  created  and  accumulated.  Not  less  rapid  has  been  the 
progress  of  towns  of  a  very  dijfferent  kind ;  towns  in  which 
wealth,  created  and  accumulated  elsewhere,  is  expended 
for  purposes  of  health  and  recreation.  Some  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  towns  have  sprung  into  existence  since 
the  time  of  the  Stuarts.  Cheltenham  is  now  a  greater 
city  than  any  which  the  kingdom  contained  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  London  alone  excepted ;  but  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth, 
Cheltenham  was  mentioned  by  local  historians  merely  as 
a  rural  parish  lying  under  the  Cotswold  HiUs,  and  afford- 
ing good  ground  both  for  tillage  and  pasture.  Corn  grew 
and  cattle  browsed  over  the  space  now  covered  by  that 
gay  succession  of  streets  and  villas,  f  Brighton  was  de- 
scribed as  a  place  which  had  once  been  thriving,  which 
had  possessed  many  small  fishing-barks,  and  which  had, 
when  at  the  height  of  prosperity,  contained  above  two 
thousand  inhabitants,  but  which  was  sinking  fast  into 
decay.  The  sea  was  gradually  gaining  on  the  buildings, 
which  at  length  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Ninety 
years  ago  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort  were  to  be  seen  lying 
among  the  pebbles  and  sea- weed  on  the  beach,  and  ancient 
men  could  still  point  out  the  traces  of  foundations  on  a 
spot  where  a  street  of  more  than  a  hundred  huts  had  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  waves.  So  desolate  was  the  place 
after  this  calamity,  that  the  vicarage  was  thought  scarcely 
worth  having.  A  few  poor  fishermen,  however,  still  con- 
tinued to  dry  their  nets  on  those  cliffs  on  which  now  a 

*  Blome'8  Britannia ;  Gregson'a  Antiqaitiefl  of  the  County  Palatine  and 
Dachy  of  Lancaster,  Part  II. ;  Petition  from  Liverpool  in  the  Privy  Coancil 
Bx)k,  May  10,  1686.  In  1690  the  borials  at  Liverpool  were  151,  the  bap- 
tisms 120.  In  1844  the  net  receipt  of  the  customs  at  Liverpool  was  £  4,365,526 
U.  Sd  t  Atkyns's  Gloacesterbbire 
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town  more  than  twice  as  large  and  populous  as  the  Bristol 
of  the  Stuarts  presents,  mile  after  mile,  its  gay  and  fan- 
tastic front  to  the  sea.'* 

England,  however,  was  not,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
destitute  of  watering-places.  The  gentry  of  Derbyshire 
and  of  the  neighboring  counties  repaired  to  Buxton,  where 
they  were  crowded  into  low  wooden  sheds,  and  regaled 
with  oat-cake,  and  with  a  viand  which  the  hosts  called 
mutton,  but  which  the  guests  strongly  suspected  to  be 
dog.f  Tunbridge  Wells,  lying  within  a  day's  journey  of 
the  capital,  and  in  one  of  the  richest  and  most  highly- 
civilized  parts  of  the  kingdom,  had  much  greater  attrac- 
tions. At  present  we  see  there  a  town  which  would,  a 
hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  have  ranked,  in  population, 
fourth  or  fifth  among  the  towns  of  England.  The  brill- 
iancy of  the  shops  and  the  luxury  of  the  private  dwellings 
far  surpass  any  thing  that  England  could  then  show. 
When  the  court,  soon  after  the  Restoration,  visited  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  there  was  no  town  there ;  but,  within  a 
mile  of  the  spring,  rustic  cottages,  somewhat  cleaner  and 
neater  than  the  ordinary  cottages  of  that  time,  were  scat- 
tered over  the  heath.  Some  of  these  cabins  were  movable, 
and  were  carried  on  sledges  from  one  part  of  the  conunon 
to  another.  To  these  huts  men  of  fashion,  wearied  with 
the  din  and  smoke  of  London,  sometimes  came  in  the 
summer  to  breathe  fresh  air,  and  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
rural  life.  During  the  season  a  kind  of  fair  was  daily 
held  near  the  fountain.  The  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
Kentish  farmers  came  from  the  neighboring  villages  with 
cream,  cherries,  wheatears,  and  quails.  To  chaffer  with 
them,  to  flirt  with  them,  to  praise  their  straw  hats  and 
tight  heels,  was  a  refreshing  pastime  to  voluptuaries  sick 
of  the  airs  of  actresses  and  maids  of  honor.  Milliners, 
toymen,  and  jewelers  came  down  from  London,  and  open- 
ed a  bazar  under  the  trees.  In  one  booth  the  politician 
might  find  his  coffee  and  the  London  Gazette ;  in  another 

*  Magna  Britannia;  Grose's  Antiquities. 

t  Tour  in  Derbyshire,  by  Thomas  Browne,  son  of  Sir  Thomas. 
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were  gamblers  playing  deep  at  basset ;  and,  on  fine  even- 
ings,  the  fiddlers  were  in  attendance,  and  there  yrere 
morris-dances  on  the  elastic  turf  of  the  bowling-green. 
In  1685  a  subscription  had  just  been  raised  among  those 
who  frequented  the  wells  for  building  a  church,  which  the 
Tories,  who  then  domineered  every  where,  insisted  on 
dedicating  to  Saint  Charles  the  Martyr.^ 

But  at  the  head  of  the  English  watering  places,  with- 
out a  rival,  was  Bath.  The  springs  of  that  city  had  been 
renowned  from  the  days  of  the  Romans.  It  had  been,  dur- 
ing many  centuries,  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  The  sick  re- 
paired thither  from  every  part  of  the  realm.  The  king 
sometimes  held  his  court  there.  Nevertheless,  Bath  was 
then  a  maze  of  only  four  or  five  hundred  houses,  crowded 
within  an  old  wall  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Avon.  Pictures 
of  what  were  considered  as  the  finest  of  those  houses  are 
still  extant,  and  greatly  resemble  the  lowest  rag-shops  and 
pot-houses  of  Radcliffe  Highway.  Even  then,  indeed, 
travelers  complained  of  the  narrowness  and  meanness  of 
the  streets.  That  beautiful  city  which  charms  even  eyes 
familiar  with  the  master-pieces  of  Bramante  and  Palla- 
dio,  and  which  the  genius  of  Anstey  and  of  Smollett,  of 
Frances  Burney  and  of  Jane  Austen,  has  made  classic 
ground,  had  not  begun  to  exist.  Mikom  Street  itself  was 
an  open  field  lying  far  beyond  the  walls,  and  hedge-rows 
intersected  the  s^ace  which  is  now  covered  by  the  Cres- 
cent and  the  Circus.  As  to  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
which  were  to  be  found  in  the  interior  of  the  houses  of 
Bath  by  the  fashionable  visitors  who  resorted  thither  in 
search  of  health  or  amusement,  we  possess  information 
more  complete  and  minute  than  can  generally  be  obtained 
on  such  subjects.  A  writer  who  published  an  account 
of  that  city  about  sixty  years  after  the  Revolution  has 
accurately  described  the  changes  which  had  taken  place 
within  his  own  recollection.     He  assures  us  that  in  his 

*  M6moire8  de  Grammont;  Hasted's  History  of  Kent;  Tunbridge  Weils, 
B  Comedy,  1678;  Caostou's  Tonbridgialia,  1688;  Metelltu,  a  poem  on  Tun 
bridge  WeUs,  1693. 
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younger  days  the  gentlemen  who  visited  the  springs  slept 
in  rooms  hardly  as  good  as  the  garrets  which  he  lived  to 
see  occupied  by  footmen.  The  floors  of  the  dining-rooms 
were  uncarpeted,  and  were  colored  brown  with  a  wash 
made  of  soot  and  small  beer,  in  order  to  hide  the  dirt 
Not  a  wainscot  was  painted.  Not  a  hearth  or  chinmey- 
piece  was  of  marble.  A  slab  of  common  freestone,  and 
fire  irons  which  had  cost  from  three  to  four  shillings,  were 
thought  sufficient  for  any  fire-place.  The  best  apart- 
ments were  hung  with  coarse  woolen  stuff,  and  were  fur- 
nished with  rush-bottomed  chairs.  Readers  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  progress  of  civilization  and  of  the  useful 
arts  will  be  grateful  to  the  humble  topographer  who  has 
recorded  these  facts,  and  will  perhaps  wish  that  historians 
of  far  higher  pretensions  had  sometimes  spared  a  few  pages 
from  military  evolutions  and  political  intrigues  for  the  pur- 
pose of  letting  us  know  how  the  parlors  and  bed-chambers 
of  our  ancestors  looked.^ 

The  position  of  London,  relatively  to  the  other  towns 
of  the  empire,  was,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  for 
higher  than  at  present ;  for  at  present  the  population  of 
London  is  little  more  than  six  times  the  population  of 
Manchester  or  of  Liverpool.  In  the  days  of  Charles  the 
Second  the  population  of  London  was  more  than  seven- 
teen times  the  population  of  Bristol  or  of  Norwich.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  other  instance  can  be  men- 
tioned of  a  great  kingdom  in  which  the  first  city  was  more 
than  seventeen  times  as  large  as  the  second.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  in  1685,  London  had  been,  during 
about  half  a  century,  the  most  populous  capital  in  Eu- 
rope. The  inhabitants,  who  are  now  at  least  nineteen 
hundred  thousand,  were  then  probably  a  little  more  than 
half  a  million.!     London  had  in  the  world  only  one  com- 

•  See  Wood's  History  of  Bath,  1749 ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  June  27,  1654 ;  Pe- 
pys's  Diary,  June  12,  1668;  Stakeley's  Itineranim  Cortosam;  CoUinson's 
Bomcrsetshire.  I  have  consalted  several  old  maps  and  pictures  of  Bath,  par- 
ticularly one  curions  map  which  is  surrounded  by  views  of  the  principal 
btnldiDgs.    It  bears  the  date  of  1717.  t  According  to  Kmg,  530.000. 
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meroial  rival^  now  long  outstripped,  the  mighty  and  opu- 
lent Amsterdam.  English  writers  boasted  of  the  forest 
of  masts  and  yard-arms  which  covered  the  river  from  the 
bridge  to  the  Tower,  and  of  the  incredible  sums  which 
were  collected  at  the  Custom-house  in  Thames  Street. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  doubt  that  the  trade  of  the  metropolis 
then  bore  a  far  greater  proportion  than  at  present  to  the 
whole  trade  of  the  country ;  yet  to  our  generation  the 
honest  vaunting  of  our  ancestors  must  appear  almost  lu- 
dicrous. The  shipping  which  they  thought  incredibly 
great  appears  not  to  have  exceeded  seventy  thousand  tons. 
This  was,  indeed,  then  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole 
tonnage  of  the  kingdom,  but  is  now  less  than  a  fourth  of 
the  tonnage  of  Newcastle,  and  is  nearly  equaled  by  the 
tonnage  of  the  steam-vessels  of  the  Thames.  The  cus- 
toms of  London  amounted,  in  1685,  to  about  three  hund- 
red and  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  In  our  time,  the 
net  duty  paid  annually,  at  the  same  place,  exceeds  ten 
millions.* 

Whoever  examines  the  maps  of  London  which  were 
published  toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond will  see  that  only  the  nucleus  of  the  present  capital 
then  existed.  The  town  did  not,  as  now,  fade  by  imper- 
ceptible degrees  into  the  country.  No  long  avenues  of 
villas,  embowered  in  lilacs  and  laburnums,  extended  from 
the  great  center  of  wealth  and  civilization  almost  to  the 
boundaries  of  Middlesex  and  far  into  the  heart  of  Kent  and 
Surrey.  In  the  east,  no  part  of  the  immense  line  of 
warehouses  and  artificial  lakes  which  now  spreads  from 
the  Tower  to  Blackwall  had  even  been  projected.  On  the 
west,  scarcely  one  of  those  stately  piles  of  building  which 
are  inhabited  by  the  noble  and  wealthy  was  in  existence ; 
and  Chelsea,  which  is  now  peopled  by  more  than  forty 
thousand  human  beings,  was  a  quiet  country  village  with 

*  Macphenon  s  History  of  Commerce ;  Chalmers  s  Estimate ;  Ciiamber 
l|iyne*s  State  of  Englaod,  1684.  The  tonnage  of  the  steamers  belonging  to 
the  port  of  London  was,  at  the  end  of  1847,  about  60,000  tons.  The  customs 
of  the  port,  from  1842  to  1845,  very  nearly  averaged  £  1 1,000,000. 
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scarce  a  thousand  inhabitants.^  On  the  north,  cattle  fed, 
and  sportsmen  wandered  with  dogs  and  guns,  over  the  site 
of  the  borough  of  Mary-le-bone,  and  over  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  space  now  covered  by  the  boroughs  of  Fins- 
bury  and  of  the  Tower  Hamlets.  Islington  was  almost  a 
solitude ;  and  poets  loved  to  contrast  its  silence  and  re- 
pose with  the  din  and  turmoil  of  the  monster  London-f 
On  the  south  the  capital  is  now  coimected  with  its  suburb 
by  several  bridges,  not  inferior  in  magnificence  and  solid- 
ity to  the  noblest  works  of  the  Ceesars.  In  1685,  a  single 
line  of  irregular  arches,  overhung  by  piles  of  mean  and 
crazy  houses,  and  garnished,  after  a  fashion  worthy  of  the 
naked  barbarians  of  Dahomy,  with  scores  of  moldering 
heads,  impeded  the  navigation  of  the  river. 

Of  the  metropolis,  the  city,  properly  so  called,  was  the 
most  important  division.  At  the  time  of  the  Restoration 
it  had  been  built,  for  the  most  part,  of  wood  and  plaster ; 
the  few  bricks  that  were  used  were  ill  baked ;  the  booths 
where  goods  were  exposed  to  sale  projected  far  into  the 
streets,  and  were  overhung  by  the  upper  stories.  A  few 
specimens  of  this  architecture  may  still  be  seen  in  those 
districts  which  were  not  reached  by  the  great  fire.  That 
fire  had,  in  a  few  days,  covered  a  space  little  less  than  a 
square  mile  with  the  ruins  of  eighty-nine  churches  and  of 
thirteen  thousand  houses;  but  the  city  had  risen  again 
with  a  celerity  which  had  excited  the  admiration  of  neigh- 
boring countries.  Unfortunately,  the  old  lines  of  the 
streets  had  been  to  a  great  extent  preserved;  and  those 
lines,  originally  traced  in  an  age  when  even  princesses  per- 
formed their  journeys  on  horseback,  were  often  too  narrow 
to  allow  wheeled  carriages  to  pass  each  other  with  ease, 
and  were  therefore  ill  adapted  for  the  residence  of  wealthy 
persons  in  an  age  when  a  coach  and  six  wets  a  fashionable 
luxury.  The  style  of  building  was,  however,  far  superior 
to  that  of  the  city  which  had  perished.  The  ordinary  ma- 
terial was  brick,  of  much  better  quality  than  had  formerly 

*  Lytons,  Euvirans  of  London.  The  baptums  at  Chelsea  between  1680 
•and  1690  were  only  forty-two  a  year.  t  Cowley,  Discourse  of  Solitadd 
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been  used.  On  the  sites  of  the  ancient  parish  ohurohes 
had  arisen  a  multitude  of  new  domes,  towers,  and  spires, 
whioh  bore  the  marks  of  the  fertile  genius  of  Wren.  In  ev- 
ery plaoe  save  one  the  traoes  of  the  great  devastation  had 
been  oompletely  effiu)ed ;  but  the  orowds  of  workmen,  the 
scaffolds,  and  the  masses  of  hewn  stone,  were  still  to  be 
seen  where  the  noblest  of  Protestant  temples  was  slowly 
rising  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul.'MF 

The  whole  character  of  the  city  has,  since  that  time, 
undergone  a  complete  change.  At  present  the  bankers, 
the  merchants,  and  the  chief  shop-keepers  repair  thither 
on  six  mornings  of  every  week  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness ;  but  they  reside  in  other  quarters  of  the  metropolis, 
or  at  suburban  country  seats  surrounded  by  shrubberies 
and  flower  gardens.  This  revolution  in  private  habits  has 
produced  a  political  revolution  of  no  small  importance. 
The  city  is  no  longer  regarded  by  the  wealthiest  traders 
with  that  attachment  which  every  man  naturally  feels  for 
his  home.  It  is  no  longer  associated  in  their  minds  with 
domestic  affections  and  endearments.  The  fireside,  the 
nursery,  the  social  table,  the  quiet  bed,  are  not  there. 
Lombard  Street  and  Threadneedle  Street  are  merely  places 
where  men  toil  and  accumulate;  they  go  elsewhere  to  en- 
joy  and  to  expend.  On  a  Sunday,  or  in  an  evening  after 
the  hours  of  business,  some  courts  and  alleys,  which  a  few 
hours  before  had  been  alive  with  hurrying  feet  and  anx- 
ious faces,  are  as  silent  as  a  country  church-yard.  The 
chief!)  of  the  mercantile  interest  are  no  longer  citizens. 
They  avoid,  they  almost  contemn,  municipal  honors  and 
duties.  Those  honors  and  duties  are  abandoned  to  men 
who,  though  useful  and  highly  respectable,  seldom  belong 

*  The  foUett  and  most  tnutworthy  information  aboat  the  state  of  the  bmld- 
ingg  of  London  at  this  time  ia  to  be  domed  from  the  maps  and  drawings  in 
the  British  Moseom  and  in  the  PepTuan  Library.  The  badness  of  the  bricks 
in  the  old  buildings  of  London  is  particularly  mentioned  in  the  Trayels  of  the 
Grand-dake  Oosmo.  There  is  an  account  of  the  works  at  St.  Paul's  in 
Ward's  London  Spy.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  quote  such  nanseons  balder 
dash ;  but  I  have  been  forced  to  descend  even  lower,  if  possible,  in  search  of 
materials. 
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to  the  princely  commeroial  houses  of  which  the  names  are 
held  in  honor  throughout  the  world. 

In  the  seventeenth  oentury  the  city  was  the  merchant's 
residence.  Those  mansions  at  the  great  old  burghers  which 
still  exist  have  been  turned  into  counting-houses  and  ware* 
houses ;  but  it  is  evident  that  they  were  originally  not  in- 
ferior in  magnificence  to  the  dwellings  which  were  then 
inhabited  by  the  nobility.  They  sometimes  stand  in  re- 
tired and  gloomy  courts,  and  are  accessible  only  by  in- 
convenient passages ;  but  their  dimensions  are  ample,  and 
their  aspect  stately.  The  entrances  are  decorated  with 
richly-carved  pillars  and  canopies.  The  stair-cases  and 
landing-places  are  not  wanting  in  grandeur.  The  floors 
are  sometimes  of  wood,  tesselated  after  the  fashion  of 
France.  The  palace  of  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  in  the  Old 
Jewry,  contained  a  superb  banqueting-room  wainscoted 
with  cedar,  and  adorned  with  battles  of  gods  and  giants  in 
fresco.*  Sir  Dudley  North  expended  four  thousand  pounds, 
a  sum  which  would  then  have  been  important  to  a  duke, 
on  the  rich  furniture  of  his  reception-rooms  in  Basingfaall 
Street.f  In  such  abodes,  under  the  last  Stuarts,  the  heads 
of  the  great  firms  lived  splendidly  and  hospitably.  To 
their  dwelling-place  they  were  bound  by  the  strongest  ties 
of  interest  and  affection.  There  they  had  passed  their 
youth,  had  made  their  firiendships,  had  courted  their  wives, 
had  seen  their  children  grow  up,  had  laid  the  remains  of 
their  parents  in  the  earth,  and  expected  that  their  own  re- 
mains would  be  laid.  That  intense  patriotism  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  members  of  societies  congregated  within  a 
narrow  space  was,  in  such  circumstances,  strongly  devel- 
oped. London  was,  to  the  Londoner,  what  Athens  v^as 
to  the  Athenian  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  what  Florence  was 
to  the  Florentine  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  citizen 
was  proud  of  the  grandeur  of  his  city,  punctilious  about 
her  claims  to  respect,  ambitious  of  her  offices,  and  zealous 
for  her  franchises. 

•  Evelyn's  Diary,  Sept  20,  1672. 

t  Soger  North*B  Life  of  Sir  Dadley  North. 
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At  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Seoond  the 
pride  of  the  Londoners  was  smarting  from  a  oruel  morti- 
fication. The  old  charter  had  been  taken  away,  and  the 
magistracy  had  been  remodeled.  All  the  civic  function- 
aries were  Tories;  and  the  Whigs,  though  in  numbers 
and  in  wealth  superior  to  their  opponents,  found  them- 
selves excluded  from  every  local  dignity.  Nevertheless, 
the  external  splendor  of  the  municipal  government  was 
not  diminished,  nay,  was  rather  increased  by  this  change ; 
for,  under  the  administration  of  some  Puritans  who  had 
lately  borne  rule,  the  ancient  fiame  of  tb^  city  for  good 
cheer  had  declined  ;  but  under  the  new  magistrates,  who 
belonged  to  a  more  festive  party,  and  ^  at  whose  boards 
guests  of  rank  and  fBishion  from  beyond  Temple  Bar  were 
often  seen,  the  Guildhall  and  the  haUs  of  the  great  com- 
panies were  enlivened  by  many  sumptuous  banquets.  Dur- 
ing these  repasts,  odes,  composed  by  the  poet  laureate  of 
the  corporation  in  praise  of  the  king,  the  duke,  and  the 
mayor,  were  sung  to  music.  The  drinking  was  deep,  the 
shouting  loud.  An  observant  Tory,  who  had  often  shared 
in  these  revels,  has  remarked  that  the  practice  of  huzzaing 
after  drinking  healths  dates  from  this  joyous  period.^ 

The  magnificence  displayed  by  the  first  civic  magis- 
trate was  almost  regal.  The  gilded  coach,  indeed,  which 
is  now  annually  admired  by  the  crowd,  was  not  yet  a  part 
of  his  state.  On  great  occasions  he  appeared  on  horse- 
back, attended  by  a  long  cavalcade  inferior  in  magnificence 
only  to  that  which,  before  a  coronation,  escorted  the  sov- 
ereign from  the  Tower  to  Westminster.  The  lord  mayor 
was  never  seen  in  public  without  his  rich  robe,  his  hood 
of  black  velvet,  his  gold  chain,  his  jewel,  and  a  great  at- 
tendance of  harbingers  and  guards;!  nor  did  the  world 

**  North's  Examen.    This  most  amasing  writer  has  preserved  a  speoimen 
of  the  sablime  raptures  in  which  the  Pindar  of  the  Oity  indulged : 
**  The  worshipfal  Sir  John  Moor ! 
After  age  that  name  adore!*' 
t  Ohamberlajne's  State  of  England,  1684 ;  AngU»  Metropolis,  1690;  Segr 
moor's  London,  1734. 
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Gnd  any  thing  ludiorotis  in  the  pomp  which  constantly 
surrounded  him;  for  it  was  not  more  than  proportioned  to 
the  place  which,  as  wielding  the  strength  and  represent- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  city  of  London,  he  was  entitled  to 
occupy  in  the  state.  That  city,  being  then  not  only  with- 
out equal  in  the  country,  but  without  second,  had,  during 
five-and-forty  years,  exercised  almost  as  great  an  influence 
on  the  politics  of  England  as  Paris  has,  in  our  own  time, 
exercised  on  the  politics  of  France.  In  intelligence  Lon- 
don was  greatiy  in  advance  of  every  other  part  of  the  king- 
dom. A  government  supported  and  trusted  by  London 
could  in  a  day  obtain  such  pecuxiiary  means  as  it  would 
have  taken  months  to  collect  from  the  rest  of  the  island. 
Nor  were  the  military  resources  of  the  capital  to  be  de- 
spised. The  power  which  the  lord  lieutenants  exercised  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  was  in  London  intrusted  to  a 
commission  of  eminent  citizens.  Under  the  orders  of  this 
commission  were  twelve  regiments  of  foot  and  two  regi- 
ments of  horse.  An  army  of  drapers'  apprentices  and  jour- 
neymen tailors,  with  common  councilmen  for  captains  and 
aldermen  for  colonels,  might  not,  indeed,  have  been  able 
to  stand  its  ground  against  regular  troops ;  but  there  were 
then  very  few  regular  troops  in  the  kingdom.  A  town, 
therefore,  which  could  send  forth,  at  an  hour's  notice,  twen- 
ty thousand  men,  abounding  in  natural  courage,  provided 
with  tolerable  weapons,  and  not  altogether  untinctnred 
with  martial  discipline,  could  not  but  be  a  valuable  ally 
and  a  formidable  enemy.  It  was  not  forgotten  that  Hamp- 
den and  Pym  had  been  protected  from  lawless  tyranny  by 
the  London  train-bands ;  that,  in  the  great  crisis  of  the  civil 
war,  the  London  train-bands  had  marched  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Gloucester ;  or  that,  in  the  movement  against  the  mili- 
tary tyrants  which  followed  the  downfall  of  Richard  Crom- 
well, the  London  train-bands  had  borne  a  signal  part.  In 
truth,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  but  for  the  hos- 
tility of  the  city,  Charles  the  First  would  never  have  been 
vanquished,  and  that,  without  the  help  of  the  city,  Charles 
the  Second  could  scarcely  have  been  restored. 
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These  considerations  may  serve  to  explain  why,  in  spite 
of  tiiat  attraction  which  had,  daring  a  long  course  of  years, 
gradually  drawn  the  aristocracy  westward,  a  few  men  of 
high  rank  had  continued,  till  a  very  recent  period,  to  dwell 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Exchange  and  of  the  Guildhall. 
Shaftesbury  and  Buckingham,  while  engaged  in  bitter  and 
unscrupulous  opposition  to  the  government,  had  thought 
that  they  could  nowhere  carry  on  their  intrigues  so  con- 
veniently or  so  securely  as  under  the  protection  of  the 
city  magistrates  and  the  city  militia.  Shaftesbury  had 
therefore  lived  in  Aldersgate  Street,  at  a  house  which 
may  still  easily  be  known  by  pilasters  and  wreaths,  the 
graceful  work  of  Inigo.  Buckingham  had  ordered  his 
mansion  near  Charing  Cross,  once  the  abode  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  York,  to  be  pulled  down,  and,  while  streets  and 
alleys  which  are  still  named  after  him  were  rising  on  that 
site,  chose  to  reside  in  Dowgate.^ 

These,  however,  were  rare  exceptions.  Almost  all  the 
noble  families  of  England  had  long  migrated  beyond  the 
walls.  The  district  where  most  of  their  town  houses  stood 
lies  between  the  city  and  the  regions  which  are  now  con- 
sidered as  £eishionable.  A  few  great  men  still  retained 
their  hereditary  hotels  between  the  Strand  and  the  river. 
The  stately  dwellings  on  the  south  and  west  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  the  Piazza  of  Covent  Garden,  Southampton 
Square,  which  is  now  called  Bloomsbury  Square,  and 
King's  Square  in  Soho  Fields,  which  is  now  called  Soho 
Square,  were  among  the  favorite  spots.  Foreign  princes 
were  carried  to  see  Bloomsbury  Square  as  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  England.f  Soho  Square,  which  had  just  been 
built,  was  to  our  ancestors  a  subject  of  pride  with  which 
their  posterity  will  hardly  sympathize.  Monmouth  Square 
had  been  the  name  while  the  fortunes  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth  flourished ;  and  on  the  southern  side  towered  his 
mansion.  The  front,  though  ungraceful,  was  lofty  and 
richly  adorned.     The  walls  of  the  principal  apartments 

*  North's  ExameD,  116 ;  Wood,  Ath.  Ox. ;  Sfaafteibnry. 
t  Travels  of  the  Graud-duke  Cosmo. 
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were  finely  sculptured  with  firuit,  foliage,  and  atinorial 
bearings,  and  were  hung  with  embroidered  satin.^  Ev- 
ery trace  of  this  magnificence  has  long  disappeared,  and 
no  aristocratical  mansion  is  to  be  found  in  that  once  aristo- 
cratical  quarter.  A  little  way  north  from  Holbom,  and  on 
the  verge  of  the  pastures  and  corn-fields,  rose  two  celebra- 
ted palaces,  each  with  an  ample  garden.^  One  of  them, 
then  called  Southampton  House,  and  subsequently  Bed- 
ford House,  was  removed  about  fifty  years  ago  to  make 
room  for  a  new  city,  which  now  covers,  with  its  squares, 
streets,  and  churches,  a  vast  area,  renowned  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  for  peaches  and  snipes.  The  other,  Mon- 
tague House,  celebrated  for  its  frescoes  and  furniture,  was, 
a  few  months  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Second,  burn- 
ed to  the  ground,  and  was  speedily  succeeded  by  a  more 
magnificent  Montague  House,  which,  having  been  long  the 
repository  of  such  various  and  precious  treasures  of  art, 
science,  and  learning  as  were  scarce  ever  before  assembled 
under  a  single  roof,  has  just  given  place  to  an  edifice  more 
magnificent  still.f 

Nearer  to  the  court,  on  a  space  called  Saint  James's 
Fields,  had  just  been  built  Saint  James's  Square  and  Jei- 
myn  Street.  Saint  James's  Church  had  recently  been 
opened  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
new  quarter.J  Golden  Square,  which  was  in  the  next 
generation  inhabited  by  lords  and  ministers  of  state,  had 
not  yet  been  begun.  Indeed,  the  only  dwellings  to  be 
seen  on  the  north  of  Piccadilly  were  three  or  four  isolated 
and  almost  rural  mansions,  of  which  the  most  celebrated 
was  the  costly  pile  erected  by  Clarendon,  and  nicknamed 
Dunkirk  House.  It  had  been  purchased  after  its  found- 
er's downfell  by  the  Duke  of  Albemarle.  The  Clarendon 
Hotel  and  Albemarle  Street  still  preserve  the  memory  of 
the  site. 

He  who  then  rambled  to  what  is  now  the  gayest  and 

•  Chamberlayne'a  State  of  England,  1684 ;  PeDnant'a  London ;  Smitli*i 
Life  of  Nollekens.  t  Evelyn's  Diaiy.  Oct  10,  1683;  Jan.  19,  168#- 

t  1  Jac.  II.,  c.  22 ;  Evelyn's  Diaxy,  Dec.  7, 1684. 
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most  crowded  part  of  Regent  Street  found  himself  in  a 
solitude,  and  was  sometimes  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a 
shot  at  a  woodcock. 'ilF  On  the  north  the  Oxford  road  ran 
between  hedges.  Three  or  four  hundred  yards  to  the 
south  were  the  garden  walls  of  a  few  great  houses,  which 
were  considered  as  quite  out  of  town.  On  the  west  was 
a  meadow  renowned  for  a  spring  from  which,  long  after- 
ward, Conduit  Street  was  named.  On  the  east  was  a 
field  not  to  be  passed  without  a  shudder  by  any  Londoner 
of  that  age.  There,  as  in  a  place  far  from  the  haunts  of 
men,  had  been  dug,  twenty  years  before,  when  the  great 
plague  was  raging,  a  pit  into  which  the  dead-carts  had 
nightly  shot  corpses  by  scores.  It  was  popularly  believed 
that  the  earth  was  deeply  tainted  with  infection,  and  could 
not  be  disturbed  without  imminent  risk  to  human  life.  No 
foundations  were  laid  there  till  two  generations  had  pass- 
ed without  any  return  of  the  pestilence,  and  till  the  ghast- 
ly spot  had  long  been  surrounded  by  buildings,  f 

We  should  greatly  err  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  any 
of  the  streets  and  squares  then  bore  the  same  aspect  as  at 
present.  The  great  majority  of  the  houses,  indeed,  have 
since  that  time  been  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  rebuilt.  If 
the  most  fashionable  parts  of  the  capital  could  be  placed 
before  us,  such  as  they  then  were,  we  should  be  disgusted 
with  their  squalid  appearance,  and  poisoned  by  their  noi- 
some atmosphere.  In  Covent  Garden  a  filthy  and  noisy 
market  was  held  close  to  the  dwellings  of  the  great.  Fruit 
women  screamed,  carters  fought,  cabbage  stalks  and  rotten 
apples  accumulated  in  heaps  at  the  thresholds  of  the  Coun- 
tess of  Berkshire  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham.{ 

•  Old  General  Oglethorpe,  who  lived  to  1785,  used  to  boast  that  be  hnd 
shot  here  in  Anne*B  reign. — See  Pennant's  London,  and  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  July,  17B5. 

t  The  pes^field  will  be  seen  in  maps  of  London  as  late  as  the  end  of 
George  the  First's  reign. 

t  See  a  very  cuiious  plan  of  Covent  Garden,  made  about  1690,  and  en 
graved  for  Smith's  History  of  Westminster.  See,  also,  Hogarth's  Morning 
painted  while  some  of  the  houses  in  the  Piazza  were  still  occupied  by  peo 
pie  of  fashion. 
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The  center  of  Linooln^s  Inn  Fields  was  an  open  spaoa 
where  the  rabble  congregated  every  evening,  within  a  few 
yards  of  Cardigan  House  and  Winchester  House,  to  hear 
mountebanks  harangue,  to  see  bears  dance,  and  to  set  dogs 
at  oxen.  Rubbish  was  shot  in  every  part  of  the  area. 
Horses  were  exercised  there.  The  beggars  were  as  noisy 
and  importunate  as  in  the  worst  governed  cities  of  the  Con- 
tinent. A  Lincoln's  Inn  mumper  was  a  proverb.  The 
whole  fraternity  knew  the  arms  and  liveries  of  every  char- 
itably disposed  grandee  in  the  neighborhood,  and,  as  soon 
as  his  lordship's  coach  and  six  appeared,  came  hopping  and 
crawling  in  crowds  to  persecute  him.  These  disorders  last- 
ed, in  spite  of  many  accidents  and  of  some  legal  proceed- 
ings, tiU,  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  Sir  Joseph 
Jekyll,  Master  of  the  Bolls,  was  knocked  down  and  nearly 
killed  in  the  middle  of  the  square.  Then  at  length  pali- 
sades were  set  up,  and  a  pleasant  garden  laid  out.^ 

Saint  James's  Square  was  a  receptacle  for  all  the  offal 
and  cinders,  for  all  the  dead  cats  and  dead  dogs  of  West- 
minster. At  one  time  a  cudgel-player  kept  the  ring  there. 
At  another  time  an  impudent  squatter  settled  himself  there, 
and  built  a  shed  for  rubbish  under  the  windows  of  the  gild- 
ed saloons  in  which  the  first  magnates  of  the  realm,  Nor- 
folks,  Ormonds,  Kents,  and  Pembrokes,  gave  banquets  and 
balls.  It  was  not  till  these  nuisances  had  lasted  through 
a  whole  generation,  and  till  much  had  been  written  about 
them,  that  the  inhabitants  applied  to  Parliament  for  per- 
mission to  put  up  rails  and  to  plant  trees,  f 

*  Loudon  Spy ;  Tom  Brown's  Comical  View  of  London  and  Westminster ; 
Tamer's  Propositions  for  the  employing  of  the  Poor,  1678;  Daily  Oourant 
and  Daily  Journal  of  June  7,  1733 ;  Case  of  Michael  v.  Allestree,  in  1676,  2 
Levinz.,  p.  172.  Michael  had  been  run  over  by  two  horses  which  Allestree 
was  breaking  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The  declaration  set  forth  that  the  de- 
fendant "  porta  deux  chivals  ungovernable  en  un  coach,  et  improvide,  incaute, 
et  absque  debita  consideratione  ineptitudinis  loci  la  eux  drive  pur  eux  faire 
tractable  et  apt  pur  un  coach,  quels  chivals,  pur  ceo  que,  per  leur  ferocite, 
ne  poient  estre  rule,  curre  sur  le  plaintiff  et  le  noie." 

t  Stat,  12  Geo.  I.,  c.  25;  Commons'  Journals,  Feb.  25,  March  2,  172 J; 
London  Gardener,  1712;  Evening  Post,  March  23,  1731.    I  have  not  been 
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Wlien  such  was  the  state  of  the  quarter  inlmbited  by 
tlie  most  luxurious  portion  of  societyj  we  may  easily  be- 
lieve that  tbe  great  boily  of  the  population  suffered  what 
would  now  be  considered  us  iiLsuppor table  grievances.  The 
pavement  was  detestable  ;  all  foreigners  cried  shame  upon 
it.  The  drainage  was  so  bad,  that  in  rainy  weather  the 
gutters  soon  became  torrents.  Several  facetious  poets 
have  commemorated  the  fury  with  which  these  black  riv- 
ulets roared  down  Snow  Hill  and  Ludgate  Hill,  bearing  to 
Fleet  Ditch  a  vast  tribute  of  animal  and  vegetable  filth 
from  the  stalls  of  butchers  and  green -grocers.  This  Hood 
was  profusely  thrown  to  right  and  left  by  coaches  and 
carts.  To  keep  as  far  from  the  carriage-road  as  pc^sibte 
was  therefore  the  wish  of  every  pedestrian.  The  mild  and 
timid  gave  the  wall  j  the  bold  and  athletic  took  it.  If  two 
roisterers  met,  they  cocked  their  hats  in  each  other's  faces, 
and  puslied  each  other  about  till  the  weaker  was  sliovod 
toward  the  kenneL  If  he  was  a  mere  bully,  he  sneaked 
off,  muttering  that  he  should  find  a  time  ;  if  he  was  pu*.'- 
nacious,  the  encounter  probably  ended  iu  a  duel  behind 
Montague  House,* 

The  houses  were  not  numbered.  There  would,  indited, 
have  been  little  advantage  in  numbering  tlicm ;  for  of  tlie 
Doachmcn,  chairmen,  jKirters,  and  errand-boya  of  LondoUj 
a  very  small  proportion  could  read.  It  was  necessary  to 
use  marks  which  the  most  ignorant  could  understand.  Tiie 
shops  were  therefore  distinguished  by  painted  signs,  whic-li 
gave  a  gay  and  grotesque  aspect  to  the  streets.  The  walk 
from  Charing  Cross  to  Whitechapcl  lay  through  an  endle??s 
succession  of  Saracen's  Heads,  Royal  Oaks,  Blue  Bears, 
and  Golden  Lambs,  which  disappeared  when  they  were  no 
longer  required  for  the  dLrectiou  of  the  common  people* 

When  the  evening  closed  in,  tlie  difficulty  and  danger 

qI:©  to  find  this  number  of  the  Evoning  Post;  I  thpreforfl  quote  it  on  the  faiili 
of  Mr.  Malcolm,  who  toentioiMi  it  in  hi*  History  of  London. 

■  Lettrefl  fiur  las  Angloii,  written  in  iho  reign  of  William  thn  TJijrd  i 
Swift's  City  Shower;  Gay>  Trivia.  J8>Viti6aii  uactl  to  relnte  a  curioiiw  con 
rrtRation  which  hu  bad  with  Ms  mother  ahout  giving  anil  laltiug  the  walL 
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of  walking  about  London  became  serious  indeed.     The 
garret  windows  were  opened,  and  pails  were  emptied,  with 
little  regard  to  those  who  were  passing  below.     Falls, 
bruises,  and  broken  bones  were  of  constant  occurrence ; 
for,  till  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
most  of  the  streets  were  left  in  profound  darkness.    Thieves 
and  robbers  plied  their  trade  with  impunity  ;  yet  they  were 
hardly  so  terrible  to  peaceable  citizens  as  another  class  of 
ruffians.     It  was  a  favorite  amusement  of  dissolute  young 
gentlemen  to  swagger  by  night  about  the  town,  breaking 
windows,  upsetting  sedans,  beating  quiet  men,  and  offer- 
ing rude  caresses  to  pretty  women.     Several  dynasties  of 
these  tyrants  hcui,  since  the  Restoration,  domineered  over 
the  streets.     The  Muns  and  Tityre  Tus  had  given  place 
to  the  Hectors,  and  the  Hectors  had  been  recently  suc- 
ceeded by  the   Scourers.     At  a  later  period  arose  the 
Nicker,  the  Hawcubite,  and  the  yet  more  dreaded  name 
of  Mohawk.*     The  machinery  for  keeping  the  peace  was 
utterly  contemptible.     There  was  an  act  of  the  Common 
Council  which  provided  that  more  than  a  thousand  watch- 
men should  be  constantly  on  the  alert  in  the  city  from 
sunset  to  sunrise,  and  that  every  inhabitant  should  take 
his  turn  of  duty ;  but  the  act  was  negligently  executed. 
Few  of  those  who  were  summoned  left  their  homes,  and 
those  few  generally  found  it  more  agreeable  to  tipple  in 
ale-houses  than  to  pace  the  streets,  f 

It  ought  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign 

*  Oldham's  Imitation  of  the  Sd  Satire  of  Javeoal,  1682 ;  Shadwell's  Scoar- 
er6, 1690.     Many  other  authoritiea  will  readily  occur  to  all  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  popular  literature  of  that  aud  the  succeeding  generation.     It  may 
be  suspected  that  some  of  the  Tityre  Tus,  like  good  Cavaliers,  broke  Milton's 
windows  shortly  after  the  Restoration.    I  am  confident  that  he  was  thinking 
of  those  pests  of  London  when  he  dictated  the  noble  lines, 
**  And  in  luxurious  cities,  when  the  noise 
Of  riot  ascends  above  their  loftiest  towers. 
And  injury  and  outrage,  and  when  night 
Darkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  the  eons 
Of  Belial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wir  0.'* 
1  Seymour's  London. 
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of  Charles  the  Second  began  a  great  change  in  the  police 
of  London ;  a  change  which  has  perhaps  added  as  much 
to  the  happiness  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  as  revela- 
tions of  much  greater  fame.  An  ingenious  projector,  nam- 
ed Edward  Heming,  obtained  letters  patent,  conveying  to 
him,  for  a  term  ol  years,  the  exclusive  right  of  lighting 
up  London.  He  undertook,  for  a  moderate  consideration, 
to  place  a  light  before  every  tenth  door,  on  moonless  nights, 
from  Michaelmas  to  Lady  Day,  and  from  six  to  twelve  of 
the  clock.  Those  who  now  see  the  capital  all  the  year 
round,  from  dusk  to  dawn,  blazing  with  a  splendor  com- 
pared with  which  the  illuminations  for  La  Hogue  and 
Blenheim  would  have  looked  pale,  may  perhaps  smile  to 
think  of  Heming's  lanterns,  which  glimmered  feebly  be- 
fore one  house  in  ten  during  a  small  part  of  one  night  in 
three.  But  such  was  not  the  feeling  of  his  cotemporaries. 
His  scheme  was  enthusiastically  applauded  and  furiously 
attacked.  The  friends  of  improvement  extolled  him  as 
the  greatest  of  all  the  benefactors  of  his  city.  What,  they 
asited,  were  the  boasted  inventions  of  Archimedes  when 
compared  with  the  achievement  of  the  man  who  had  turn- 
ed the  nocturnal  shades  into  noon-day  ?  In  spite  of  these 
eloquent  eulogies,  the  cause  of  darkness  was  not  left  unde- 
fended. There  were  fools  in  that  age  who  opposed  the  in- 
troduction of  what  was  called  the  new  light  as  strenuously 
as  fools  in  our  age  have  opposed  the  introduction  of  vacci- 
nation and  rail-roads,  as  strenuously  as  the  fools  of  an  age 
anterior  to  the  dawn  of  history  doubtless  opposed  the  in- 
troduction of  the  plow  and  of  alphabetical  writing.  Many 
years  after  the  date  of  Heming's  patent  there  were  ex- 
tensive districts  in  which  no  lamp  was  seen.# 

We  may  easily  imagine  what,  in  such  times,  must  have 
been  the  state  of  the  quarters  peopled  by  the  outcasts  of 
society.  Among  those  quarters  one  had  attained  a  scan- 
dalous pre-endnence.  On  the  confines  of  the  city  and  the 
Temple  had  been  founded,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  a 

*  Anglio  Metropolis,  1690,  Sect.  17,  entitled,  <<0f  the  new  lights.'*    Sey 
inoar's  London. 
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bouse  of  Carmelite  Friars,  distinguished  by  their  white 
hoods.  The  precinct  of  this  house  had,  before  the  Eef- 
ormation,  been  a  sanctuary  for  criminals,  and  still  retain- 
ed the  privilege  of  protecting  debtors  from  arrest.  In- 
solvents consequently  were  to  be  found  in  every  dwelling, 
from  cellar  to  garret.  Of  these  a  large  proportion  were 
knaves  and  libertines,  and  were  followed  to  their  asylum 
by  women  more  abandoned  than  themselves.  The  civil 
power  was  unable  to  keep  order  in  a  district  swarming 
with  such  inhabitants,  and  thus  Whitefriar's  became  the 
favorite  resort  of  all  who  wished  to  be  emancipated  from 
the  restraints  of  the  law.  Though  the  immunities  legally 
belonging  to  the  place  extended  only  to  cases  of  debt, 
cheats,  felse  witnesses,  forgers,  and  highwaymen  found 
refuge  there;  for,  amid  a  rabble  so  desperate,  no  peace 
officer's  life  was  in  safety.  At  the  cry  of  «  Rescue,"  bul- 
lies  with  swords  and  cudgels,  and  termagant  hags  with 
spits  and  broomsticks,  poured  forth  by  hundreds,  and  the 
intruder  was  fortunate  if  he  escaped  back  into  Fleet  Street, 
hustled,  stripped,  and  pumped  upon.  Even  the  warrant 
of  the  Chief  Justice  of  England  could  not  be  executed 
without  the  help  of  a  company  of  musketeers.  Such  rel- 
ics of  the  barbarism  of  the  darkest  ages  were  to  be  found 
within  a  short  walk  of  the  chambers  where  Somers  was 
studying  history  and  law,  of  the  chapel  where  Tillotson 
was  preaching,  of  the  coffee-house  where  Dryden  was  pass- 
ing judgment  on  poems  and  plays,  and  of  the  hall  where 
the  Royal  Society  was  examining  the  astronomical  system 
of  Isaac  Newton.* 

Each  of  the  two  cities  which  made  up  the  capital  of 
England  had  its  own  center  of  attraction.  In  the  metrop- 
olis of  commerce,  the  point  of  convergence  was  the  Ex- 
change ;  in  the  metropolis  of  fashion,  the  Palace.  But 
the  Palace  did  not  retain  its  influence  so  long  as  the  Ex- 
change, The  Revolution  completely  altered  the  relations 
between  the  court  and  the  higher  classes  of  society.     It 

*  Stowe's  Stirvoy  of  London;  Shad^veU'i  Sqnara  of  Alaatia;  Ward's  Lon- 
don Spy;  Stat.  8  &  9  Gul.  III.,  cap.  27. 
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was  by  degrees  disoovered  that  the  king,  in  his  individual 
oapaoity,  had  very  little  to  give ;  that  coronets  and  gar-* 
ters,  bishoprics  and  embassies,  lordships  of  the  Treasury 
axid  tellerships  of  the  Bxohequer,  nay,  even  charges  in 
the  royal  stud  and  bed-chamber,  were  really  bestowed,  not 
by  the  king;  but  by  his  advisers.  Every  ambitious  and 
covetous  man  perceived  that  he  would  consult  his  own  in 
terest  far  better  by  acquiring  the  dominion  of  a  Cornish 
borough,  and  by  rendering  good  service  to  the  ministry 
during  a  critical  session,  than  by  beeoming  the  compan* 
ion  or  even  the  minion  of  bis  prince.  It  was  therefore  in 
the  ante-^chambers,  not  of  G-enige  the  First  and  of  George 
the  Second,  but  of  Walprie  and  of  Pelhaxn,  that  the  daily 
crowd  of  courtiers  was  to  be  found.  It  is  also  to  be  re- 
marked, that  the  same  revolution  which  made  it  impossi- 
ble that  our  kings  should  use  the  patronage  of  the  state 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  their  personal  predi- 
lections, gave  us  several  kings  unfitted  by  tiieir  education 
and  habits  to  be  gracious  and  aflable  hosts.  They  had 
been  bom  &nd  bred  on  the  Continent.  They  never  folt 
themselves  at  home  in  our  island.  If  they  spoke  our  lan- 
guage, they  spoke  it  inelegantly  and  with  effort.  Our 
national  character  they  never  fully  understood.  Our  na- 
tional manners  they  hardly  attempted  to  acquire.  The 
most  important  part  of  their  duty  they  performed  better 
than  any  ruler  who  had  preceded  them,  for  they  governed 
strictly  according  to  law ;  but  they  could  not  be  the  first 
gentlemen  of  the  realm,  the  heads  of  polite  society.  If 
ever  they  unbent,  it  was  in  a  very  small  circle,  where 
hardly  an  English  &ce  was  to  be  seen ;  and  they  were 
never  so  happy  as  when  they  could  escape  for  a  summer 
to  their  native  land.  They  had,  indeed,  their  days  of  re- 
ception for  our  nobility  and  gentry,  but  the  reception  was 
mere  matter  of  form,  and  became  at  last  as  solemn  a  cer- 
emony as  a  funeral. 

Not  such  was  the  court  of  Charles  the  Second.  White- 
hall, when  he  dwelt  there,  was  the  focus  of  political  in- 
trigue and  of  fashionable  gayety.     Half  the  jobbing  and 
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half  the  flirting  of  the  metropolis  went  on  under  his  rooi. 
Whoever  could  make  himself  agreeable  to  the  prinoe,  or 
oould  secure  the  good  ofliGes  of  the  mistress,  might  hope 
to  rise  in  the  world  withuut  rendering  any  service  to  llie 
government,  without  being  even  known  by  sight  to  any 
minister  of  state.  This  courtier  got  a  frigate,  and  that  a 
company ;  a  third  the  pardon  of  a  rich  ofiender ;  a  fourth, 
a  lease  of  crown  land  on  easy  terms.  If  the  king  notified 
his  pleasure  that  a  briefless  lawyer  should  be  made  a  judge, 
or  that  a  libertine  baronet  should  be  made  a  peer,  the  grav- 
est counselors,  after  a  little  murmuring,  submitted.^  In- 
terest, therefore,  drew  a  constant  press  of  suitors  to  the 
gates  of  the  palace,  and  those  gates  always  stood  wide. 
The  king  kept  open  house  every  day,  and  ail  day  long,  for 
the  good  society  of  London,  the  extreme  Whigs  only  ex- 
cepted. Hardly  any  gentleman  had  any  difiiGulty  in  mak- 
ing his  way  to  the  royal  presence.  The  levee  was  exact- 
ly  what  the  word  imports.  Some  men  of  quality  came 
every  morning  to  stand  round  their  master,  to  chat  with 
him  while  his  wig  was  combed  and  his  cravat  tied,  and  to 
accompany  him  in  his  early  walk  through  the  park.  All 
persons  who  had  been  properly  introduced  might,  without 
any  special  invitation,  go  to  see  him  dine,  sup,  dance,  and 
play  at  hazard,  and  might  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
him  tell  stories,  which,  indeed,  he  told  remarkably  well, 
about  his  flight  from  Worcester,  and  about  the  misery 
which  he  had  endured  when  he  was  a  state  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  canting,  meddling  preachers  of  Scotland.  By- 
standers whom  his  majesty  recognized  often  came  in  for  a 
courteous  word.  This  proved  a  far  more  successful  king- 
craft than  any  that  his  father  or  grandfather  had  practiced. 
It  was  not  easy  for  the  most  austere  Republican  of  the 
school  of  Marvel  to  resist  the  fascination  of  so  much  good 
humor  and  affability ;  and  many  a  veteran  Cavalier,  in 
whose-  heart  the  remembrance  of  unrequited  sacrifices  and 

•  See  Sir  Roger  North**  account  of  the  way  in  which  Wright  was  made  a 
judge,  and  Clarendon's  account  of  the  way  in  which  Sir  George  Savile  was 
made  a  peer. 
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services  had  been  festering  during  a  quarter  of  a  oentnry, 
was  compensated  in  one  moment  for  wounds  and  seques- 
trations by  his  sovereign's  kind  nod,  and  «  God  bless  you, 
my  old  friend !" 

Whitehall  naturally  became  the  chief  staple  of  news 
Whenever  there  was  a  rumor  that  any  thing  important 
had  happened  or  was  about  to  happen,  people  hastened 
thither  to  obtain  intelligence  frx)m  the  fountain  head.  The 
galleries  presented  the  appearance  of  a  modem  dub-room 
at  an  anxious  time.  They  were  full  of  people  inquiring 
whether  the  Dutch  mail  was  in,  what  tidings  the  express 
from  France  had  brought,  whether  John  Sobiesky  had  beat- 
en the  Turks,  whether  the  Doge  of  Genoa  was  really  at 
Paris.  These  were  matters  about  which  it  wrs  safe  to  talk 
aloud ;  but  there  were  subjects  concerning  which  informa- 
tion was  asked  and  given  in  whispers.  Had  Halifax  got 
the  better  of  Rochester  ?  Was  there  to  be  a  Parliament  ? 
Was  the  Dtike  of  York  really  going  to  Scotland  ?  Had 
Monmouth  really  been  sent  for  to  the  Hague  ?  Men  tried 
to  read  the  countenance  of  every  minister  as  he  went 
through  the  throng  to  and  from  the  royal  closet.  All  sorts 
of  angaries  were  drawn  from  the  tone  in  which  his  majesty 
spoke  to  the  Lord  President,  or  from  the  laugh  with  which 
his  majesty  honored  a  jest  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  and  in 
a  few  hours,  the  hopes  and  fears  inspired  by  such  slight 
indications  had  spread  to  all  the  coffee-houses  from  Saint 
James-s  to  the  Tower.* 

The  coffee-house  must  not  be  dismissed  with  a  cursory 
mention.  It  might  indeed,  at  that  time,  have  been  not 
improperly  called  a  most  important  political  institution. 
No  Parliament  had  sat  for  years.  The  municipal  coun* 
oil  of  the  city  had  ceased  to  speak  the  sense  of  the  citi- 
zens.  -  Public  meetings,  harangues,  resolutions,  and  the 

*  The  sources  from  which  I  have  drawn  my  information  abont  the  state 
of  the  court  are  too  nnmeroas  to  recapitulate.  Among  them  are  the  Dis- 
patches of  Barillon,  Oitters,  Ronqoillo,  and  Adda,  the  Travels  of  the  Grand 
duke  Cosmo,  the  Diaries  of  Pepys,  Evelyn,  and  Teonge,  and  the  Memoir* 
of  Grammont  and  Reresby. 
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rest  of  the  modern  machindry  of  agitation  had  not  yet 
Gome  into  fashion.  Nothing  jesembling  the  modem  news- 
paper existed.  In  such  ciromnstanoes,  the  coffee-houses 
were  the  chief  organs  through  which  the  public  opinion 
of  the  metropolis  vented  itself. 

The  first  of  these  establishments  had  been  set  up,  in 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealtii,  by  a  Turkey  merchant, 
who  had  acquired  among  the  Mohammedans  a  taste  for 
their  favorite  beverage.  The  convenience  of  being  able 
to  make  appointments  in  any  part  of  the  town,  and  of 
being  able  to  pass  evenings  socially  at  a  very  small  charge, 
was  so  great  that  the  fashion  spread  fast.  Every  man  of 
the  upper  or  middle  class  went  daily  to  his  coffee-house  to 
learn  the  news  and  to  discuss  it.  Every  coffee-house  had 
one  or  more  orators  to  whose  eloquence  the  crowd  listened 
with  admiration,  and  who  soon  became,  what  the  journal- 
ists of  our  own  time  have  been  called,  a  fourth  estate  of 
the  realm.  The  court  had  long  seen  with  uneasiness  the 
growth  of  this  new  power  in  the  state.  An  attempt  had 
been  made,  during  Danby's  administration,  to  ckfie  the 
coffee-houses  ;  but  men  of  all  parties  missed  their  usual 
places  of  resort  so  much  tiiat  there  was  a  imiversal  out- 
cry. The  government  did  not  venture,  in  opposition  to  a 
feeling  so  strong  and  general,  to  enforce  a  regulation  of 
which  the  legality  might  well  be  questioned.  Since  that 
time  ten  years  had  elapsed,  and  during  those  years  the 
number  and  influence  of  the  coffee-houses  had  been  con- 
stantly increasing.  Foreigners  remarked  that  the  coffee- 
house was  that  which  especially  distinguished  Londcm 
from  all  other  cities  ;  that  the  coffee-house  was  the  Lon- 
doner's home,  and  that  those  who  wished  to  find  a  gentle- 
man commonly  asked,  not  whether  he  lived  in  Fleet  Street 
or  Chancery  Lane,  but  whether  he  frequented  the  Gre- 
cian or  the  Rainbow.  Nobody  was  excluded  from  these 
places  who  laid  down  his  penny  at  the  bar ;  yet  every 
rank  and  profession,  and  every  shade  of  religious  and  po- 
litical opinion,  had  its  own  head-quarters.  There  were 
houses  near  St.  James's  Park  where  fops  congregated, 
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dieir  heads  and  shouldoTS  covered  with  blaok  or  flaxen 
wigs,  not  less  ample  than  those  which  are  now  worn  by 
the  chancellor  and  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  wig  came  from  Paris ;  and  so  did  the  rest  of 
the  fine  gentleman's  ornaments,  his  embroidered  coat,  his 
fringed  gloves,  and  the  tassel  which  upheld  his  panta- 
loons. The  conversation  was  in  that  dialect  which,  long 
after  it  had  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  fashionable  circles,  con- 
tinued, in  the  mouth  of  Lord  Foppington,  to  excite  the 
mirth  of  theaters.^  The  atmosphere  was  like  that  of  a 
perfumer's  shop.  Tobacco  in  any  other  form  than  that 
of  richly-scented  snuff  was  held  in  abomination.  If  any 
clown,  ignorant  of  the  usages  of  the  house,  called  for  a 
pipe,  the  sneers  of  the  whole  assembly  and  the  short  an- 
swers of  the  waiters  soon  convinced  him  that  he  had  bet- 
ter go  somewhere  else ;  nor,  indeed,  would  he  have  had 
far  to  go ;  for,  in  general,  the  coffee-rooms  reeked  with 
tobsLcco  like  a  guard-room ;  and  strangers  sometimes  ex- 
pressed their  surprise  that  so  many  people  should  leave 
their  own  firesides  to  sit  in  the  midst  of  eternal  fog  and 
stench.  Nowhere  was  the  smoking  more  constant  than 
at  Will's.  That  celebrated  house,  situated  between  Cov- 
ent  Garden  and  Bow  Street,  was  sacred  to  polite  letters. 
There  the  talk  was  about  poetical  justice,  and  the  uni- 
ties of  place  and  time.  There  was  a  faction  for  Perrault 
and  the  moderns,  a  faction  for  Boileau  and  the  ancients. 
One  group  debated  whether  Paradise  Lost  ought  not  to 
have  been  in  rhyme.  To  another  an  envious  poetaster 
demonstrated  that  Venice  Preserved  ought  to  have  been 
hooted  from  the  stage.  Under  no  roof  was  a  greater  va- 
riety of  figures  to  be  seen,  earls  in  stars  and  garters,  cler- 
gymen in  cassocks  and  bands,  pert  templars,  sheepish  lads 
from  the  universities,  translators  and  index-makers  in  rag- 

*  The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  dialect  was,  that,  in  a  large  class  of  words, 
the  O  was  pTononnced  like  A.  Thus  stork  was  pronounced  stark.— -See 
VcmhrugVi  Relapge.  hard  Sunderland  was  •  great  master  of  tins  court 
tone,  as  Roger  North  calls  it,  and  TStns  Gates  a£fected  it  in  the  hope  of  pass- 
ing for  a  fine  gentleman. — Examen,  77, 254. 
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ged  coats  of  frieze.  The  great  press  was  to  get  near  the 
chair  where  John  Dryden  sat.  In  winter  that  chair  waa 
always  in  the  warmest  nook  by  the  fire ;  in  summer  it 
stood  in  the  balcony.  To  bow  to  him,  and  to  hear  his 
opinion  of  Racine^s  last  tragedy  or  of  Bossu^s  treatise  on 
epic  poetry,  was  thought  a  privilege.  *A  pinch  from  his 
snuff-box  was  an  honor  sufficient  to  turn  the  head  of  a 
young  enthusiast.  There  were  coffee-houses  where  the 
first  medical  men  might  be  consulted.  Doctor  John  Rad- 
cliffe,  who,  in  the  year  1685,  rose  to  the  largest  practice 
in  London,  came  daily,  at  the  hour  when  the  Exchange 
was  full,  from  his  house  in  Bow  Street,  then  a  fashion- 
able part  of  the  capital,  to  Garraway's,  and  was  to  be 
found  surrounded  by  surgeons  and  apothecaries  at  a  par- 
ticular table.  There  were  Puritan  coffee-houses,  where 
no  oath  was  heard,  and  where  lank-haired  men  discussed 
election  and  reprobation  through  their  noses ;  Jew  coffee- 
houses, where  dark-eyed  money-changers  from  Venice  and 
from  Amsterdam  greeted  each  other ;  and  Popish  coffee- 
houses, where,  as  good  Protestants  believed,  Jesuits  plan- 
ned, over  their  cups,  another  great  fire,  and  cast  silver 
bullets  to  shoot  the  king.* 

These  gregarious  habits  had  no  small  share  in  forming 
the  character  of  the  Londoner  of  that  age.  He  W8is,  in- 
deed, a  different  being  from  the  rustic  Englishman.  There 
was  not  then  the  intercourse  which  now  exists  between 
the  two  classes.  Only  very  great  men  were  in  the  habit 
of  dividing  the  year  between  town  and  country.  Few 
esquires  came  to  the  capital  thrice  in  their  lives.  Nor 
was  it  yet  the  practice  of  all  citizens  in  easy  circumstan- 
ces to  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  the  fields  and  woods  during 

•  Lettres  sur  lea  Anglois;  Tom  Brown's  Tour;  Ward's  London  Spy;  The 
Character  of  a  Coffee-house,  1673 ;  Rules  and  Orders  of  the  Coffee  House, 
1674 ;  Coffee-houses  vindicated,  1675;  A  Satyr  against  Coffee ;  North's  £z 
amen,  138;  Life  of  Guildford,  152;  Life  of  Sir  Dudley  North,  149;  Life  of  Dr. 
AadcHffe,  published  by  Curll  in  1715.  The  liveliest  description  of  Will's  is 
in  the  City  and  Country  Mouse.  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  about  the  in- 
fluence of  the  coffee-house  orators  in  Halstead's  Succinct  Genealogies,  print 
ed  in  1685. 
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some  weeks  of  every  summer.  A  cockney,  in  a  rural  vil- 
lage, was  stared  at  as  much  as  if  he  had  intruded  into  a 
Kraal  of  Hottentots.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  lord 
of  a  Lincolnshire  or  Shropshire  manor  appeared  in  Fleet 
Street,  he  was  bs  easily  distinguished  from  the  resident 
population  as  a  Turk  or  a  Lascar.  His  diress,  his  gait, 
his  accent,  the  manner  in  which  he  stared  at  the  shops, 
stumbled  into  the  gutters,  ran  against  the  porters,  and 
stood  under  the  water-spouts,  marked  him  out  as  an  ex- 
cellent subject  for  the  operations  of  swindlers  and  ban- 
terers.  Bullies  jostled  him  into  the  kennel.  Hackney- 
coachmen  splashed  him  from  head  to  foot.  Thieves  ex- 
plored with  perfect  security  the  huge  pockets  of  his  horse- 
man's coat,  while  he  stood  entranced  by  the  splendor  of 
the  lord  mayor's  show.  Money-droppers,  sore  from  the 
cart's  tail,  introduced  themselves  to  him,  and  appeared  to 
him  the  most  honest,  friendly  gentlemen  that  he  had  ever 
seen.  Painted  women,  the  refuse  of  Lewkner  Lane  and 
Whetstone  Park,  passed  themselves  on  him  for  countesses 
and  maids  of  honor.  If  he  asked  his  way  to  St.  James's, 
his  informants  sent  him  to  Mile  End.  If  he  went  into  a 
shop,  he  was  instantly  discerned  to  be  a  fit  purchaser  of 
every  thing  that  nobody  else  would  buy,  of  second-hand 
embroidery,  copper  rings,  and  watches  that  would  not  go. 
K  he  rambled  into  any  fashionable  coffee-house,  he  be- 
came a  mark  for  the  insolent  derision  of  fops  and  the  grave 
waggery  of  templars.  Enraged  and  mortified,  he  soon 
returned  to  his  mansion,  and  there,  in  the  homage  of  his 
tenants  and  the  conversation  of  his  boon  companions,  found 
consolation  for  the  vexations  and  humiliations  which  he 
had  undergone.  There  he  once  more  felt  himself  a  great 
man ;  and  he  saw  nothing  above  him  except  when  at  the 
assizes  he  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  near  the  judge,  or 
when  at  the  muster  of  the  militia  he  saluted  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant. 

The  chief  cause  which  made  the  fusion  of  the  different 
elements  of  society  so  imperfect  was  the  extreme  difficulty 
which  our  ancestors  found  in  passing  from  place  to  place 
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Of  all  inventions,  the  alphabet  and  the  printmg  press  alcNie 
excepted,  thode  inventions  which  abridge  distance  have  .done 
most  for  the  civilizatkm  oi  our  species.     Every  improve- 
ment of  the  means  of  locomotion  benefits  mankind  mocally 
and  intellectually  as  well  as  materially,  and  not  only  fa- 
cilitates the  interchange  of  the  variotts  productions  of  na- 
ture and  art,  but  tends  to  remove  national  and  pravinoial 
antipathies,  and  to  bind  together  all  the  branches  of  the 
great  btiman  family.     In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  in- 
habitants of  London  were,  iat  almost  every  practical  pur- 
pose, furtiier  from  Reading  than  they  now  are  from  Edin- 
burgh, and  farther  from  Edinburgh  than  they  new  are  from 
Vienna. 

The  subjects  of  Charles  the  Second  wore  not,  it  is  trae, 
quite  unacquainted  with  that  principle  which  has,  in  our 
own  time,  produced  an  imprecedented  revolution  in  human 
affairs;  which  has  enabled  navies  to. advance  in  the  feuse 
of  wind  and  tide,  and  battalions,  attended  by  all  their  bag* 
gage  and  artillery,  to  traverse  kingdoms  at  a  pace  equal  to 
that  of  the  fleetest  race-horse.  The  Marquess  of  Wor- 
cester had  reoentiy  observed  the  expansive  power  of  moist- 
ure rarefied  by  heat.  After  many  experiments,  he  had 
succeeded  in  constructing  a  rude  steam-engine,  which  he 
called  a  fire  water-work,  and  which  he  pronounced  to  be 
an  admirable  and  most  forcible  instniment  of  propulsion.4^ 
But  the  marquess  was  suspected  to  be  a  madman,  and 
known  to  be  a  papist.  His  inventions,  therefore,  found  no 
favorable  reception.  His  fire  water- work  might,  perhaps, 
furnish  matter  for  conversation  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society,  but  was  not  applied  to  any  practical  purpose. 
There  were  no  rail-ways,  except  a  few  made  of  timber, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Northumbrian  coal  pits  to  the  banks 
of  the  Tyne.f  There  was  very  little  internal  communica- 
tion by  water.  A  few  attempts  had  been  made  to  deepen 
and  embank  the  natural  streams,  but  with  slender  success. 
Hardly  a  single  navigable  canal  had  been  even  projected 
The  English  of  that  day  were  in  the  habit  of  talking  with 

•  Century  of  Inventions,  1663,  No.  68.  f  North's  Life  of  Guildford,  136 
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mingled  admiratiQn  and  despair  of  the  immense  trench  by 
whioh  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  made  a  junction  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean.  They  little  thought 
that  their  country  would,  in  the  course  of  a  few  genera- 
tions, be  intersected,  at  the  cost  of  private  adventurers,  by 
artificial  rivers  making  up  more  tiian  four  times  the  length 
of  the  Thames,  the  Severn,  and  the  Trent  togetiier. 

It  was  by  the  highways  that  both  travelers  and  goods 
generally  passed  from  place  to  place ;  and  those  highways 
appear  to  have  been  far  worse  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  degree  of  wealth  and  civilization  which 
the  nation  had  even  then  attained.     On  the  best  lines  of 
communication  the  ints  were  deep,  the  descents  precipi- 
tous, and  ibe  way  often  such  as  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
distinguish,  in  the  dusk,  from  the  unindosed  heath  and 
fen  which  lay  on  both  sides.     Ealph  Thoresby,  the  anti- 
quary, was  in  danger  of  losing  his  way  on  tiie  great 
North  road,  between  Barnby  Moor  and  Tuxford,  and  ac- 
tually lost  it  between  Doncaster  and  York.#     Pepys  and 
his  wife,  traveling  in  their  own  coadi,  lost  their  way  be- 
tween Newbury  and  Beading.     In  the  course  of  the  same 
tour  they  lost  thdr  way  near  Salisbury,  and  were  in  dan- 
ger of  having  to  pass  the  night  on  the  plain.f     It  was 
only  in  fine  weather  that  the  whole  breadth  of  the  road 
was  available  for  \^eeled  vehicles.     Often  the  mud  lay 
deep  on  the  right  and  the  left,  and  only  a  narrow  track  of 
firm  ground  rose  above  the  quagmire.^      At  such  times 
obstructions  and  quarrels  were  frequent,  and  the  path  was 
sometimes  blocked  up  during  a  long  time  by  carriers,  nei- 
ther of  whom  would  break  the  way.     It  happened,  almost 
every  day,  that  coaches  stuck  fiEist,  until  a  team  of  cattle 
could  be  procured  from  some  neighboring  farm  to  tug  them 
out  of  the  slough.     But  in  bad  seasons  the  traveler  had 
to  encounter  inconveniences  still  more  serious.    Thoresby, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  traveling  between  Leeds  and  the 
capital,  has  recorded,  in  his  Diary,  such  a  series  of  perils 

•  Thoresby's  Diary,  Oct.  21,  1680,  Aug.  3, 1712. 

f  Pepys'B  Diary,  Jane  12  and  16, 1668.  t  Ibid.»  Feb.  ftS,  1660. 
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and  disasters  as  might  suffice  for  a  journey  to  the  Frozen 
Ocean  or  to  the  Desert  of  Sahara.  On  one  oooasion  he 
learned  that  the  floods  were  out  between  Ware  and  Lon- 
don; that  passengers  had  to  swim  for  their  lives;  and 
that  a  higgler  had  perished  in  the  attempt  to  cross.  In 
consequence  of  these  tidings,  he  turned  out  of  the  high 
road,  and  was  conducted  across  some  meadows,  where  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  ride  to  the  saddle-skirts  in  wa- 
ter.* In  the  course  of  another  journey  he  narrowly  es- 
caped being  swept  away  by  an  inundation  of  the  Trent. 
He  was  afterward  detained  at  Stamford  four  days  on  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  then  ventured  to  pro- 
ceed only  because  fourteen  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  were  going  up  in  a  body  to  Parliament,  with 
guides  and  numerous  attendants,  took  him  into  their  com-, 
pany.f  On  the  roads  of  Derbyshire  travelers  were  in  con- 
stant fear  for  their  necks,  and  were  frequently  compelled 
to  alight  and  lead  their  beasts.^  The  great  route  through 
Wales  to  Holyhead  was  in  such  a  state  that,  in  1685,  a 
viceroy,  on  his  road  to  Ireland,  was  five  hours  in  traveling 
fourteen  miles,  from  Saint  Asaph  to  Conway.  Between 
Conway  and  Beaumaris  he  was  forced  to  walk  great  part 
of  the  way,  and  his  lady  was  carried  in  a  litter.  His 
coach  was,  with  great  difficulty,  and  by  the  help  of  many 
hands,  brought  after  him  entire.  In  general,  carriages 
were  taken  to  pieces  at  Conway,  and  borne,  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  stout  Welsh  peasants,  to  the  Menai  Straits.  §  In 
some  parts  of  Kent  and  Sussex  none  but  the  strongest 
horses  could,  in  winter,  get  through  the  bog,  in  which,  at 
every  step,  they  sank  deep.  The  markets  were  often  in- 
accessible during  several  months.  It  is  said  that  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  were  sometimes  suffered  to  rot  in  one 
place,  while  in  another  place,  distant  only  a  few  miles,  the 
supply  fell  far  short  of  the  demand.    The  wheeled  carriages 

♦  Thoreeby'd  Diaiy,  May  17,  1695.  t  Idem,  Dec.  27,  1708. 

I  Tour  in  Derbyshire,  by  J.  Browne,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  1662 
Ootton*s  Angler,  1676. 
$  Oorrespondenco  of  Heniy,  earl  of  Clarendon,  Dec.  30, 1685,  Jan.  1, 1686 
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were,  in  this  district,  generally  pulled  by  oxen.^  When 
Prince  Oeorge  of  Denmark  visited  the  stately  mansion  of 
Petworth  in  wet  weather,  he  was  six  hoars  in  going  nine 
miles ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  a  body  of  sturdy  hinds 
should  be  on  each  side  of  his  coach,  in  order  to  prop  it.  Of 
the  carriages  which  conveyed  his  retinue,  several  were  up- 
set and  injured.  A  letter  from  one  of  his  gentlemen  in 
waiting  has  been  preserved,  in  which  the  unfortunate  cour- 
tier complains  that,  during  fourteen  hours,  he  never  once 
alighted,  except  when  his  coach  was  overturned  or  stuck 
fieist  in  the  mud.f 

One  chief  cause  of  the  badness  of  the  roads  seems  to 
have  been  the  defective  state  of  the  law.  Every  parish 
was  bound  to  repair  the  highways  which  passed  through 
it.  The  peasantry  were  forced  to  give  their  gratuitous 
labor  six  days  in  the  year.  If  this  was  not  sufficient, 
hired  labor  was  employed,  and  the  expense  was  met  by  a 
parochial  rate.  That  a  route  connecting  two  great  towns, 
which  have  a  large  and  thriving  trade  with  each  other, 
should  be  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  rural  population 
scattered  between  them,  is  obviously  unjust ;  and  this  in- 
justice was  peculiarly  glaring  in  the  case  of  the  great 
North  Road,  which  traversed  very  poor  and  thinly-inhab- 
ited districts,  and  joined  very  rich  and  populous  districts. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  parishes  of  Hunt- 
ingdonshire to  mend  a  highway  worn  by  the  constant 
passing  and  repassing  of  traffic  between  the  West  Biding 
of  Yorkshire  and  London.  Soon  after  the  Restoration 
this  grievance  attracted  the  notice  of  Parliament ;  and  an 
act,  the  first  of  our  many  turnpike  acts,  was  passed,  im- 
posing a  small  toll  on  travelers  and  goods,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  some  parts  of  this  important  line  of  communi- 
cation in  gopd  repair. j:  This  innovation,  however,  excited 
many  murmurs,  and  the  other  great  avenues  to  the  cap- 
ital were  long  left  under  the  old  system.     A  change  was 

*  Pofdethwaite's  Dictioiiary,  Boacb.    Histoiy  of  Hawkhont,  in  the  Bib* 
liotheca  Topographica  Britannica. 
i  Annalt  of  Queen  Anne,  1703,  Appendix,  No.  3.  t  15  Car.  XL,  o.  I. 
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at  length  effeoted,  but  not  without  great  difficulty ;  for 
unjust  and  absurd  taxation  to  whioh  men  are  aocustomed 
is  often  borne  tar  more  willingly  than  the  most  reasonable 
impost  whioh  is  new.  It  was  not  till  many  toll-bars  had 
been  violently  pulled  down,  till  the  troops  had  in  many 
districts  been  forced  to  act  against  the  people,  and  till  much 
blood  had  been  shed,  that  a  good  system  was  introduoed.4l^ 
By  slow  degrees  reason  triumphed  over  prejudice,  and  our 
island  is  now  crossed  in  every  direction  by  near  thirty 
thousand  miles  of  turnpike  road. 

.On  the  best  highways  heavy  articles  were,  in  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Second,  generally  conveyed  from  place  to 
place  by  stage  wa^ns.  In  the  straw  of  these  vehicles 
nestled  a  crowd  of  passengers,  who  could  not  afford  to 
travel  by  coach  or  on  horseback,  and  who  were  prevented 
by  infirmity,  or  by  the  weight  of  their  luggage,  from  going 
on  foot.  The  expense  of  transmitting  heavy  goods  in  this 
way  was  enormous.  From  London  to  Birmingham  the 
charge  was  seven  pounds  a  ton ;  from  London  to  Exeter, 
twelve  pounds  a  ton.f  This  was  about  fifteen  pence  a 
ton  for  every  mile,  more  by  a  third  tiian  was  afterward 
charged  on  turnpike  roads,  and  fifteen  times  what  is  now 
demanded  by  rail- way  companies.  The  cost  of  convey- 
ance amounted  to  a  prohibitory  tax  on  many  useful  articles. 
Coal,  in  particular,  was  never  seen  except  in  the  districts 
where  it  was  produced,  or  in  the  districts  to  whioh  it  could 
be  carried  by  sea,  and  was,  indeed,  always  known  in  the 
south  of  England  by  the  name  of  sea  coal. 

On  by-roads,  and  generally  throughout  the  country 
north  of  York  and  west  of  Exeter,  goods  were  carried  by 
long  trains  of  pack-horses.  These  strong  and  patient 
beasts,  the  breed  of  whioh  is  now  extinct,  were  attended 
by  a  class  of  men  who  seem  to  have  borne  much  resem- 
blance to  the  Spanish  muleteers.     A  traveler  of  humble 

*  The  evils  of  the  old  system  are  strikingly  set  forth  in  many  petitions 
which  appear  in  the  Commons'  Jonmal  of  172f .  ^How  fierce  an  oppositita 
was  oSered  to  the  new  system  may  be  learned  from  the  Gentleman  s  Mag 
nzine  of  1749.  f  Poatlethwaite's  Dictionary,  Boadf 
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ootiditictt  often  found  it  convenient  to  perform  a  jonmey 
moonted  on  a  pack-gaddle  between  two  baskets,  under  the 
oare  of  tiiese  hardy  goides.  The  expense  of  this  mode  of 
oonyeyanoe  was  small ;  bnt  the  caravan  moved  at  a  foot's 
pace,  and  in  winter  the  oold  was  often  insupportable.^ 

The  rich  commonly  traveled  in  their  own  carriages, 
with  at  least  four  horses.  Cotton,  the  facetious  poet,  at- 
tempted to  ga  from  London  to  the  Peak  with  a  single  pair, 
but  found  at  St.  Alban's  that  the  journey  would  be  insup- 
portably  tedious,  and  altered  his  plan.f  A  coach  and  six 
is  in  our  time  never  seen,  except  as  part  of  some  pageant. 
The  frequent  mention,  therefore,  of  suoh  equipages  in  old 
books  is  likely  to  miidead  us.  We  attribute  to  magnifi- 
cence what  was  really  the  effect  of  a  very  disagreeable 
necessity.  People,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second, 
traveled  with  six  horses,  because  with  a  smaller  number 
there  was  great  danger  of  sticking  fast  in  the  mire.  Nor 
were  even  six  horses  always  sufficient.  Vanbrugh,  in  the 
succeeding  generation,  described  with  great  humor  the 
way  in  which  a  country  gentleman,  newly  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  went  up  to  London.  On  that  occasion, 
all  the  exertions  of  six  beeusts,  two  of  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  plow,  could  not  save  the  family  coach  from  being 
imbedded  in  a  quagmire. 

Public  carriages  had  recently  been  much  improved. 
During  the  years  which  immediately  followed  the  Resto- 
ration,  a  diligence  ran  between  London  and  Oxford  in 
two  days.  The  passengers  slept  at  Beaconsfield.  At 
length,  in  the  spring  of  1669,  a  great  and  daring  innova- 
tion was  attempted.  It  was  announced  that  a  vehicle, 
described  as  the  Plying  Coach,  would  perform  the  whole 
journey  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  This  spirited  un-  ^ 
dertaking  was  solemnly  considered  and  sanctioned  by  the 
heads  of  the  University,  and  appears  to  have  excited  the 
same  sort  of  interest  which  is  excited  in  our  own  time  by 

*  Loidip  and  Elmete.    Marshall's  Baral  Economy  of  England.    In  1739 
Rodedc  Random  came  from  Scotland  to  Newcastle  on  a  pabk-hone. 
i  Cotton's  Epistle  to  John  Bradshaw. 
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the  opening  of  a  new  rail-way.  The  vioe-chanoellor,  by 
a  notice  which  was  affixed  in  all  public  places,  prescribed 
the  hoar  and  place  of  departure.  The  success  of  the  ex- 
periment was  complete.  At  six  in  the  morning  the  car- 
riage began  to  move  from  before  the  ancient  front  of  All 
Souls'  College,  and  at  seven  in  the  evening  the  adventur- 
ous gentlemen  who  had  run  the  first  risk  were  safely  de- 
posited at  their  inn  in  London.^  The  emulation  of  the 
sister  university  was  moved,  and  soon  a  diligence  was  set 
up  which  in  one  day  carried  passengers  from  Cambridge 
to  the  capital.  At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  flying  carriages  ran  thrice  a  week  from  Liondon 
to  all  the  chief  towns ;  but  no  stage-coach,  indeed  no  stage 
wagon,  appears  to  have  proceeded  farther  north  than  York, 
or  farther  west  than  Exeter.  The  ordinary  day's  journey 
of  a  flying  coach  was  about  fifty  miles  in  the  summer,  but 
in  winter,  when  the  ways  were  bad  and  the  nights  long, 
little  more  than  thirty.  The  Chester  coach,  the  York 
coach,  and  the  Exeter  coach  generally  reached  London  in 
four  days  during  the  fine  season,  but  at  Christmas  not  till 
the  sixth  day.  The  passengers,  six  in  number,  were  all 
seated  in  the  carriEige ;  for  accidents  were  so  frequent  that 
it  would  have  been  most  perilous  to  mount  the  roof.  The 
ordinary  fare  was  about  twopence  a  mile  in  summer,  and 
somewhat  more  in  winter,  f 

This  mode  of  traveling,  which  by  Englishmen  of  the 
present  day  would  be  regarded  as  insuflferably  slow,  seem- 
ed to  our  ancestors  wonderfully,  and,  indeed,  alarmingly 
rapid.  In  a  work  published  a  few  months  before  the  death 
of  Charles  the  Second,  the  flying  coaches  are  extolled  as 
far  superior  to  any  similar  vehicles  ever  known  in  the 
world.  Their  velocity  is  the  subject  of  special  commen- 
dation, and  is  triumphantly  contrasted  with  the  sluggish 
pace  of  the  continental  posts ;  but  with  boasts  like  these 
was  mingled  the  sound  of  complaint  and  invective.     The 

*  Anthony  a  Wood's  Life  of  himself. 

t  Chamberlayne'a  State  of  England,  1684.     See,  also,  the  list  of  «tage 
coaches  and  wagons  at  tlie  end  of  the  book  entitled  Anglias  Metropolis,  1690 
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interests  of  large  oiasses  had  been  unfavorably  affected  by 
the  establishment  of  the  new  diligenoes ;  and,  as  usual, 
many  persons  were,  from  mere  stupidity  and  obstinaoy, 
disposed  to  olamor  against  the  innovationi  simply  because 
it  was  an  innovation.  It  was  vehemently  argued  that 
this  mode  of  conveyance  would  be  feital  to  the  breed  of 
horses  and  to  the  noble  art  of  horsemanship ;  that  the 
Thames,  which  had  long  been  an  important  nursery  of 
seamen,  would  cease  to  be  the  chief  thoroughfare  from 
London  up  to  "Wuidsor  and  down  to  Gravesend;  that 
saddlers  and  spurriers  would  be  ruined  by  hundreds ;  that 
numerous  inns,  at  which  mounted  travelers  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  stopping,  would  be  deserted,  and  would  no 
longer  pay  any  rent ;  that  the  new  carriages  were  too  hot 
in  summer  and  too  cold  in  winter ;  that  the  passengers 
were  grievously  annoyed  by  invalids  and  crying  children ; 
that  the  coach  sometimes  reached  the  inn  so  late  that  it 
was  impossible  to  get  supper,  and  sometimes  started  so 
early  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  breakfast.  On  these 
grounds  it  was  gravely  recommended  that  no  public  car- 
riage should  be  permitted  to  have  more  than  four  horses, 
to  start  oftener  than  once  a  week,  or  to  go  more  than 
thirty  miles  a  day.  It  was  hoped  that,  if  this  regulation 
were  adopted,  all  except  the  sick  and  the  lame  would  re- 
turn to  the  old  modes  of  traveling.  Petitions  embodying 
such  opinions  as  these  were  presented  to  the  king  in  coun- 
cil from  several  companies  of  the  city  of  London,  from 
several  provincial  towns,  and  from  the  justices  of  several 
counties.  We  smile  at  these  things.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  our  descendants,  when  they  read  the  history  of  the 
opposition  offered  by  cupidity  and  prejudice  to  the  improve- 
ments of  the  nineteenth  century,  may  smile  in  their  turn.^ 
Tn  spite  of  the  attractions  of  the  flying  coaches,  it  was 
still  usual  for  men  who  enjoyed  health  and  vigor,  and  who 

*  John  Cresset's  Reasons  for  suppressing  Stage^Coacfaes,  1672.  These 
reasons  were  afterward  inserted  in  a  tract,  entitled  "  The  Grand  Concern  of 
England  es^plained,  1S73.'*  Cresset's  attack  on  stage-ooaches  called  forth 
flome  answers  which  I  have  consulted. 
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were  not  encumbered  by  much  baggage,  to  perform  long 
journeys  on  horseback.  If  the  traveler  wished  to  move 
expeditiously,  he  rode  post.  Fresh  saddle-horses  and 
guides  were  to  be  procured  at  convenient  distances  along 
all  the  great  lines  of  road.  The  charge  was  threepence  a 
mile  for  each  horse,  and  fourpence  a  stage  for  the  guide. 
In  this  manner,  when  the  ways  were  good,  it  was  possible 
to  travel,  for  a  considerable  time,  as  rapidly  as  by  any 
conveyance  known  in  England,  till  vehicles  were  propelled 
by  steam.  There  were  as  yet  no  post-chaises ;  nor  could 
those  who  rode  in  their  own  coaches  ordinarily  procure  a 
change  of  horses.  The  king,  however,  and  the  great  offi- 
cers of  state,  were  able  to  command  relays.  Thus  Charles 
commonly  went  in  one  day  from  Whitehall  to  Newmarket, 
a  distance  of  about  fifty-five  miles  through  a  level  country, 
and  this  was  thought  by  his  subjects  a  proof  of  great  ac- 
tivity. Evelyn  performed  the  same  journey  in  company 
with  Lord-treasurer  Clifford.  The  coach  was  drawn  by 
six  horses,  which  were  changed  at  Bishop  Stortford  and 
again  at  Chesterford.  The  travelers  reached  Newmarket 
by  night.  Such  a  mode  of  conveyance  seems  to  have 
been  considered  as  a  rare  luxury  confined  to  princes  and 
ministers!!^^.  4^ 

Whatever  might  be  the  way  in  which  a  journey  was 
performed,  the  travelers,  unless  they  were  numerous  and 
well  armed,  ran  considerable  risk  of  being  stopped  and  plun- 
dered. The  mounted  highwayman,  a  marauder  known  to 
our  generation  only  from  books,  was  to  be  found  on  every 
main  road.  The  waste  tracts  which  lay  on  the  great 
routes  near  London  were  especially  haunted  by  plunderers 
of  this  class.  Hounslow  Heath,  on  the  great  Western 
road,  and  Finchley  Common,  on  the  great  Northern  road, 
were  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  these  spots.  The 
Cambridge  scholars  trembled  when  they  approached  Ep- 
ping  Forest,  even  in  broad  daylight.  Seamen  who  had 
just  been  paid  off  at  Chatham  were  often  compelled  to 

*  Chamberlayne's  State  of  England,  1684 ;  North's  Examen,  105 ;  Eve 
lyu'8  Diary,  Oct,  9,  10,  1671. 
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deliver  their  purses  on  Gadshill,  celebrated  near  a  hundred 
years  earlier  by  the  greatest  of  poets  as  the  scene  of  the 
depredations  of  Poins  and  FalstafF.  The  public  author- 
ities seem  to  have  been  often  at  a  loss  how  to  deal  with 
these  enterprising  plunderers.  At  one  time  it  was  an- 
nounced in  the  Gazette  that  several  persons  who  were 
strongly  suspected  of  being  highwaymen,  but  against 
whom  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence,  would  be  paraded 
at  Newgate  in  riding  dresses ;  their  horses  would  also  be 
shown ;  and  all  gentlemen  who  had  been  robbed  were  in- 
vited to  inspect  this  singular  exhibition.  On  another  oc- 
casion a  pardon  was  publicly  offered  to  a  robber  if  he 
-would  give  up  some  rough  diamonds,  of  immense  value, 
which  he  had  taken  when  he  stopped  the  Harwich  mail 
A  short  time  after  appeared  another  proclamation,  warn- 
ing the  inn-keepers  that  the  eye  of  the  government  was 
upon  them.  Their  criminal  connivance,  it  was  affirmed, 
enabled  banditti  to  infest  the  roads  with  impunity.  That 
these  suspicions  were  not  without  foundation,  is  proved 
by  the  dying  speeches  of  some  penitent  robbers  of  that 
age,  who  appear  to  have  received  from  the  inn-keepers 
services  much  resembling  those  which  Farquhar's  Boni- 
face rendered  to  Gibbet.* 

It  was  necessary  to  the  success  and  even  to  the  safety 
of  the  highwayman  that  he  should  be  a  bold  and  skillful 
rider,  and  that  his  manners  and  appearance  should  be  such 
as  suited  the  master  of  a  fine  horse.  He  therefore  held 
an  aristocratical  position  in  the  community  of  thieves,  ap- 
peared at  fashionable  coffee-houses  and  gaming-houses, 
and  betted  with  men  of  quality  on  the  race-ground,  f 
Sometimes,  indeed,  he  was  a  man  of  good  family  and  ed- 
ucation.    A  romantic  interest  therefore  attached,  and  per- 

♦  Qee  the  London  Gazette,  May  14, 1677,  Aagurt  4,  ISST,  Dec.  5, 1687. 
The  last  confession  of  Angostin  King,  who  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  divine, 
and  had  been  educated  atOambridjie,  bat  was  hanged  at  Colchester  in 
March,  1688,  is  highly  canons. 

t  Aimtoell,  Pray,  sir,  ha'n't  I  seen  your  face  at  Will's  Coffee-hoase? 

Gibbet.  Yes,  sir,  and  at  White's  too,— -Beaux' i  Stratagem, 
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haps  still  attaches,  to  the  names  of  fireebooters  of  this  olaaa 
The  vulgar  eagerly  drank  in  tales  of  their  ferooity  and 
audacity,  of  their  occasional  acts  of  generosity  and  good 
nature,  of  their  amours,  of  their  miraculous  escapes,  of 
their  desperate  struggles,  and  of  their  manly  bearing  at 
the  bar  and  in  the  cart.  Thus  it  was  related  of  William 
Nevison,  the  great  robber  of  Yorkshire,  that  he  levied  a 
quarterly  tribute  on  all  the  nc»rthern  drovers,  and,  in  re- 
turn, not  only  spared  them  himself,  but  protected  them 
against  all  other  thieves;  that  he  demanded  purses  in 
tile  most  courteous  manner ;  that  he  gave  largely  to  the 
poor  what  he  had  taken  from  the  rich ;  that  his  life  was 
once  spared  by  the  royal  clemency,  but  that  he  again 
tempted  his  &te,  and  at  length  died,  in  1685,  on  the  gal- 
lows of  York.#  It  was  related  how  Claude  Duval,  the 
French  page  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  took  to  the  road, 
became  captain  of  a  formidable  gang,  and  had  the  honor 
to  be  named  first  in  a  royal  proclamation  against  notori- 
ous offenders ;  how,  at  the  head  of  his  troop,  he  stopped  a 
lady's  coach,  in  which  there  was  a  booty  of  four  hundred 
pounds ;  how  he  took  only  one  hundred,  and  suffered  the 
fair  owner  to  ransom  the  rest  by  dancing  a  ooranto  with 
him  on  the  heath ;  how  his  vivacious  gallantry  stole  away 
the  hearts  of  all  women ;  how  his  dexterity  at  sword  and 
pistol  made  him  a  terror  to  all  men ;  how,  at  length,  in 
the  year  1670,  he  was  seized  when  overcome  by  wine; 
how  dames  of  high  rank  visited  him  in  prison,  and  with 
tears  interceded  for  his  life ;  how  the  king  would  have 
granted  a  pardon  but  for  the  interference  of  Judge  Morton, 
the  terror  of  highwaymen,  who  threatened  to  resign  his 
office  unless  the  law  was  carried  into  full  effect ;  and  how, 
after  the  execution,  the  corpse  lay  in  state  with  all  the 

*  Gent's  History  of  York.    Another  marauder  of  the  same  description, 
named  Bias,  was  hanged  at  Sarwbory  in  1695.     In  a  ballad  which  is  in  the 
Pepyiian  Libnuy,  he  is  represented  as  defending  himself  thos  befot«  the  judge: 
«  What  say  yon  now.  my  honotW  loid  T 
What  harm  was  there  in  this? 
Bich,  wealthy  misers  were  abhorrod 
By  brave,  free-hearted  Bkb.'* 
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pomp  of  scutohecMie,  wax-ligbts,  blaok  hangings,  and  mutes, 
tUl  the  san^e  cruel  judge,  who  had  interoepted  the  meroy 
of  the  orowu,  sent  offioers  to  disturb  the  obsequies.'^'  In 
these  aneodotes  there  is  doubtless  a  large  mixture  of  fable ; 
but  they  are  not,  on  that  aeoount,  unworthy  of  being  re- 
corded ;  for  it  is  both  an  authentic  and  an  important  fact, 
that  such  tales,  whether  false  or  true,  were  heard  by  our 
ancestors  with  eagerness  and  fedth. 

All  the  various  dangers  by  which  the  traveler  was  beset 
were  greatly  increased  by  darkness.  He  was,  therefore, 
commonly  desirous  of  having  the  shelter  of  a  roof  during 
the  night,  and  such  shelter  it  was  not  difficult  to  obtain. 
From  a  very  early  period  the  inns  of  England  had  been 
renowned.  Our  first  great  poet  had  described  the  exoeU 
lent  accommodation  which  they  afforded  to  the  pilgrims 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Nine-and-twenty  persons,  with 
their  horses,  found  room  in  the  wide  chambers  and  stables 
of  the  Tabard  in'  Southwark.  The  food  was  of  th^  best, 
and  the  wines  such  as  drew  the  company  on  to  drink  large- 
ly. Two  hundred  years  later,  under  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, William  Harrison  gave  a  lively  description  of  the 
plenty  and  comfort  of  the  great  hostelries.  The  Continent 
of  Europe,  he  said,  could  show  nothing  like  them.  There 
were  some  in  which  two  or  three  hundred  people,  with  their 
horses,  could  without  difficulty  be  lodged  and  fed.  The 
bedding,  the  tapestry,  above  all,  the  abundance  of  clean 
and  fine  linen,  was  matter  of  wonder.  Valuable  plate  wias 
often  set  on  the  tables.  Nay,  there  were  signs  which  bad 
cost  thirty  or  forty  pounds.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
England  abounded  with  excellent  inns  of  every  ra^.  The 
traveler  sometimes,  in  a  small  village,  lighted  on  a  public 
house  such  as  Walton  has  described,  wh^e  the  hnck  floor 
was  swept  dean,  whore  the  walls  were  stuck  round  with 
ballads,  where  the  dieets  smelt  of  lavender,  and  where  a 
blazing  fire,  a  cup  of  good  ale,  and  a  dish  of  trouts  fresh 
from  the  neighboring  brook,  were  to  be  procured  at  small 

*  Pope's  Memoirs  of  Daval,  pablisbed  immediately  after  the  exeeation. 
Oatee's  EltUw  BtujtXiKi^,  Part  L 
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charge.  At  the  larger  houses  of  entertainment  were  to 
be  found  beds  hung  with  silk,  choice  cookery,  and  claret 
equal  to  the  best  which  was  drunk  in  London.^  The 
inn-keepers  too,  it  was  said,  were  not  like  other  inn- 
keepers. On  the  Continent  the  landlord  was  the  tyrant 
of  those  who  crossed  the  threshold.  In  England  he  was 
a  servant.  Never  was  an  Englishman  more  at  home  than 
when  he  took  his  ease  in  his  inn.  Even  men  of  fortune, 
who  might  in  their  own  mansions  have  enjoyed  every  lux- 
ury, were  often  in  the  habit  of  passing  their  evenings  in 
the  parlor  of  some  neighboring  house  of  public  entertain- 
ment. They  seem  to  have  thought  that  comfort  and  free- 
dom could  in  no  other  place  be  enjoyed  in  equal  perfection. 
This  feeling  continued  during  many  generations  to  be  a 
national  peculiarity.  The  liberty  and  jollity  of  inns  long 
furnished  matter  to  our  novelists  and  dramatists.  Johnson 
declared  that  a  tavern  chair  was  the  throne  of  human  fe- 
licity ;  and  Shenstone  gently  complained  that  no  private 
roof,  however  friendly,  gave  the  wanderer  so  warm  a  wel- 
come as  that  which  was  to  be  found  at  an  inn. 

Many  conveniences,  which  were  unknown  at  Hampton 
Court  and  Whitehall  in  the  seventeenth  century,  are  to 
be  found  in  our  modern  hotels ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
certain  that  the  improvement  of  our  houses  of  public  en- 
tertainment has  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the  improve- 
ment of  our  roads  and  of  our  conveyances.  Nor  is  this 
strange;  for  it  is  evident  that,  all  other  circumstances 
being  supposed  equal,  the  inns  will  be  best  where  the  means 
of  locomotion  are  worst.  The  quicker  the  rate  of  travel- 
ing, the  less  important  is  it  that  there  should  be  numer- 
ous agreeable  resting-places  for  the  traveler.  A  hundred 
and  sixty  years  ago,  a  person  who  came  up  to  the  capital 
from  a  remote  county  generally  required  twelve  or  fifteen 
meals,  and  lodging  for  five  or  six  nights  by  the  way.     If 

*  See  the  prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  Harrison^s  Historical  De- 
scription of  the  Island  of  Great  Britain,  and  Pepjs's  account  of  his  tour  in  the 
summer  of  1668.  The  excellence  of  the  English  inns  is  noticed  in  the  Trav 
**1b  of  the  Grand-duke  Cosmo. 
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ho  were  a  great  man,  he  expected  the  meals  and  lodging 
to  be  comfortable,  and  even  luxurious.  At  present  we  fly 
from  York  or  Chester  to  London  by  the  light  of  a  single 
winter's  day.  At  present,  therefore,  a  traveler  seldom  in- 
terrupts his  journey  merely  for  the  sake  of  rest  and  re- 
freshment. The  consequence  is,  that  hundreds  of  excel- 
lent inns  have  fallen  into  utter  decay.  In  a  short  time 
no  good  houses  of  that  description  will  be  found,  except  at 
places  where  strangers  are  likely  to  be  detained  by  busi- 
ness or  pleasure. 

The  mode  in  which  correspondence  was  carried  on  be- 
tween distant  places  may  excite  the  scorn  of  the  present 
generation,  yet  it  was  such  as  might  have  moved  the  ad- 
miration and  envy  of  the  polished  nations  of  antiquity,  or 
of  the  cotemporaries  of  Raleigh  and  Cecil.  A  rude  and 
imperfect  establishment  of  posts  for  the  conveyance  of  let- 
ters liad  been  set  up  by  Charles  the  First,  and  had  been 
swept  away  by  the  civil  war.  Under  the  Commonwealth 
the  design  was  resumed.  At  the  Restoration,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  post-office,  after  all  expenses  had  been  paid, 
were  settled  on  the  Duke  of  York.  On  most  lines  of  road 
the  mails  went  out  and  came  in  only  on  the  alternate  days. 
In  Cornwall,  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  and  among  the 
hills  and  lakes  of  Cumberland,  letters  were  received  only 
once  a  week.  During  a  royal  progress  a  daily  post  was 
dispatched  from  the  capital  to  the  place  where  the  court 
sojourned.  There  was  also  daily  communication  between 
London  and  the  Downs ;  and  the  same  privilege  was  some- 
times extended  to  Tunbridge  Wells  and  Bath  at  the  sea- 
sons when  those  places  were  crowded  by  the  great.  The 
bags  were  carried,  on  horseback  day  and  night  at  the  rate 
of  about  five  miles  an  hour.^ 

The  revenue  of  this  establishment  was  not  derived  solely 
from  the  charge  for  the  transmission  of  letters.  The  post- 
office  alone  was  entitled  to  furnish  post-horses ;  and,  from 
the  care  with  which  this  monopoly  was  gueurded,  we  may 

*  Stat.  12  Car.  II.,  c.  35.    ChamberlaTne's  State  of  England,  1684.    An 
gliflB  Metropolis,  1690.    London  Gazette,  June  22,  1685,  August  15,  1687. 
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infer  that  it  was  found  profitable.'M^  If,  indeed,  a  traveler 
had  waited  half  an  hour  without  being  supplied,  he  mighi 
hire  a  horse  wherever  he  could. 

To  facilitate  correspondence  between  one  part  of  Lon- 
don and  another  was  not  originally  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  post-ofBce.  But,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
an  enterprising  citizen  of  London,  William  Dookwray,  set 
up,  at  great  expense,  a  penny  post,  which  delivered  letters 
and  parcels  six  or  eight  times  a  day  in  the  busy  and 
crowded  streets  near  the  Exchange,  and  four  times  a  day 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  capital.  This  improvement  was, 
as  usual,  strenuously  resisted.  The  porters  complained 
that  their  interests  were  attacked,  and  tore  down  the  pla^ 
cards  in  which  the  scheme  was  announced  to  the  publio. 
The  excitement  caused  by  Godfrey's  death,  and  by  the 
discovery  of  Coleman's  papers,  was  then  at  the  height.  A 
cry  was  therefore  raised  that  the  penny  post  was  a  popish 
contrivance.  The  great  Doctor  Oates,  it  was  affirmed,  had 
hinted  a  suspicion  that  the  Jesuits  were  at  the  bottom  of 
the  scheme,  and  that  the  bags,  if  examined,  would  be  found 
full  of  treason.!  The  utility  of  the  enterprise  was,  how- 
ever,  so  great  and  obvious  that  all  opposition  proved  fruit- 
less. As  soon  as  it  became  clear  that  the  speculation 
would  be  lucrative,  the  Duke  of  York  complained  of  it  as 
an  infraction  of  his  monopoly,  and  the  courtis  of  law  de- 
cided in  his  favor.| 

The  revenue  of  the  post-office  was  from  the  first  con- 
stantly increasing.  In  the  year  of  the  Restoration,  z  3om- 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  after  strict  inquiry,  had 
estimated  the  net  receipt  at  about  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  pharles  the  Second,  the  net 
receipt  was  little  short  of  fifty  thousand  pounds ;  and  this 
was  then  thought  a  stupendous  sum.  The  gross  receipt 
was  about  seventy  thousand  pounds.§     The  charge  for 

*  London  Gazette,  Sept.  14, 1685. 

t  Smith's  Current  Intelligence,  March  30  and  April  9  1680. 

X  Angliae  Metropolis,  1690. 

$  Ghamberlayne,  1684.    Davenant  on  the  Pablic  Revenue,  DisoooiBe  IV 
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oonveying  a  single  letter  was  twopenoe  for  eighty  miles, 
and  threepence  for  a  longer  distance.  The  postage  in* 
creased  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  packet.  At 
present  a  single  tetter  is  carried  to  the  extremity  of  Scot* 
land  or  of  Irelcmd  for  a  penny,  and  the  monopoly  of  post- 
horses  has  long  ceased  to  exist ;  yet  the  gross  annual  re- 
ceipts of  the  department  amount  to  more  thand£l,800,000, 
and  the  net  receipts  to  more  than  £700,000.  It  is,  there- 
fore, scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  the  number  of  letters 
now  conveyed  by  mail  is  seventy  times  the  number  which 
was  so  conveyed  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  James  the 
Second. 

No  part  of  the  load  which  the  old  mails  carried  out  was 
more  important  than  the  news-letters.  In  1685,  nothing 
like  the  London  daily  paper  of  our  time  existed  or  could 
exist.  Neither  the  necessary  capital  nor  the  necessary 
skill  was  to  be  found.  Freedom,  too,  was  wanting,  a  want 
as  fatal  as  that  of  either  capital  or  skill.  The  press  was 
not,  indeed,  at  that  moment  under  a  general  censorship. 
The  Licensing  Act,  which  had  been  passed  soon  after  the 
Restoration,  had  expired  in  1679.  Any  person  might, 
therefore,  print,  at  his  own  risk,  a  history,  a  sermon,  or  a 
poem,  without  the  previous  approbation  of  any  public  of- 
ficer ;  but  the  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
this  liberty  did  not  extend  to  Gazettes,  and  that,  by  the 
conmion  law  of  England,  no  man,  not  authorized  by  the 
crown,  had  a  right  to  publish  political  news.*  While 
the  Whig  party  was  still  formidable,  the  government 
thought  it  expedient  occasionally  to  connive  at  the  viola- 
tion of  this  rule.  During  the  great  battle  of  the  Exclu- 
sion Bill,  many  newspapers  were  suffered  to  appear,  the 
Protestcmt  Intelligence,  the  Current  Intelligence,  the  Do- 
mestic Intelligence,  the  True  News,  the  London  Mercury.f 
None  of  these  wcus  published  oftener  than  twice  a  week. 
None  exceeded  in  size  a  single  small  leaf.     The  quantity 

*  London  Gazette,  May  5  and  17, 16S0. 

t  There  is  a  veiy  cnrioiu,  and,  I  Bboald  &ink,  unique  eoUectioii  of  tbemi 
papers  at  the  British  Museum. 
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of  matter  which  one  of  them  oontained  in  a  year  was  not 
more  than  is  often  found  in  two  numbers  of  the  Times. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Whigs,  it  was  no  longer  necessary 
for  the  king  to  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  that  which  all  his 
judges  had  pronounced  to  be  his  undoubted  prerogative. 
At  the  close  of  his  reign  no  newspaper  was  suffered  to  ap- 
pear without  his  allowance,  and  his  allowance  was  given 
exclusively  to  the  London  Gazette.  The  London  Ga- 
zette came  out  only  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  ^^he 
confents  generally  were  a  royal  proclamation,  two  or  three 
Tory  addresses,  notices  of  two  or  three  promotions,  an  ac- 
count of  a  skirmish  between  the  imperial  troops  and  the 
Janissaries  on  the  Danube,-  a  description  of  a  highway- 
man, an  announcement  of  a  grand  cock-fight  between  two 
persons  of  honor,  and  an  advertisement  offering  a  reward 
for  a  strayed  dog.  The  whole  made  up  two  pages  of  mod- 
erate size.  Whatever  was  commtmicated  respecting  mat- 
ters of  the  highest  moment  was  communicated  in  the  most 
meager  and  formal  style.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when  the 
government  was  disposed  to  gratify  the  public  curiosity  re- 
specting an  important  transaction,  a  b/oadside  was  put  forth 
giving  fuller  details  than  could  be  found  in  the  Gazette ; 
but  neither  the  Gazette  nor  any  supplementary  broadside 
printed  by  authority  ever  contained  any  intelligence  which 
it  did  not  suit  the  court  to  publish.  The  most  important 
parliamentary  debates,  the  most  important  state  trials  re- 
corded in  our  history,  were  passed  over  in  profound  si- 
lence.* In  the  capital  the  coffee-houses  sugplied^in  some 
measure  tha  place  of  a  journal.  Thither  the  Londoners 
flocked  as  the  Athenians  of  old  flocked  to  the  market- 
place to  hear  whether  there  was  any  news.  There  men 
might  learn  how  brutally  a  Whig  had  been  treated  the 
day  before  in  Westminster  Hall,  what  horrible  accounts 
the  letters  from  Edinburgh  gave  of  the  torturing  of  Cov- 
enanters, how  grossly  the  Navy  Board  had  cheated  the 

*  For  example,  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  Gazette  about  the  important  par- 
liamentary proceedings  of  November,  1685,  or  about  the  trial  and  acquittal 
of  the  seven  bishops. 
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orown  in  the  victualing  of  the  fleet,  and  what  grave 
charges  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  had  brought  against  the 
Treasury  in  the  matter  of  the  hearth  money.  But  peo* 
pie  who  lived  at  a  distance  from  the  great  theater  of  po- 
litical contention  could  be  kept  regularly  informed  of 
what  was  passing  there  only  by  means  of  news-letters. 
To  prepare  such  letters  became  a  calling  in  London,  as  it 
now  is  among  the  natives  of  India.  The  news- writer  ram- 
bled from  coffee-room  to  coffee-room,  collecting  report-s, 
squeezed  himself  into  the  Sessions  House  at  the  Old  Bai- 
ley if  there  was  an  interesting  trial,  nay,  perhaps  obtained 
admission  to  the  gallery  of  Whitehall,  and  noticed  how  the 
king  and  duke  looked.  In  this  way  he  gathered  materials 
for  weekly  epistles  destined  to  enlighten  some  county  town 
or  some  bench  of  rustic  magistrates.  Such  were  the 
sources  from  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  largest  provin- 
cial cities,  and  the  great  body  of  the  gentry  and  clergy, 
learned  almost  all  that  they  knew  of  the  history  of  their 
own  time.  We  must  suppose  that  at  Cambridge  there 
were  as  many  persons  curious  to  know  what  was  passing 
in  the  world  as  at  almost  any  place  in  the  kingdom,  out 
of  London ;  yet  at  Cambridge,  during  a  great  part  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  doctors  of  laws  and  the 
masters  of  arts  had  no  regular  supply  of  news  except 
through  the  London  Gazette.  At  length  the  services  of 
one  of  the  collectors  of  intelligence  in  the  capital  were  em- 
ployed. That  was  a  memorable  day  on  which  the  first 
news-letter  from  London  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  only 
coffee-room  in  Cambridge.'M^  At  the  seat  of  a  man  of  for- 
tune in  the  country  the  news-letter  was  impatiently  ex- 
pected. Within  a  week  after  it  had  arrived  it  had  been 
thumbed  by  twenty  families.  It  furnished  the  neighbor- 
ing squires  with  matter  for  talk  over  their  October,  and 
the  neighboring  rectors  with  topics  for  sharp  sermons 
against  Whiggery  or  popery.  Many  of  these  curious 
journals  might  doubtless  still  be  detected  by  a  diligent 

•  Roger  North's  Life  of  Dr.  John  North.    On  tho  subject  of  news-letters. 
■ee  the  Ezamen,  133 
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search  in  the  arohives  of  old  families.  Some  are  to  be 
found  in  our  public  libraries ;  and  one  series,  which  is  not 
the  least  valuable  part  of  the  literary  treasures  (oUeoted 
by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  will  be  occasionally  quoted  in 
the  course  of  this  work.# 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  there  were  then  no 
provincial  newspapers.  Indeed,  except  in  the  capital  and 
at  the  two  universities,  there  vras  scarcely  a  printer  in  the 
kingdom.  .  The  only  {nress  in  England  north  of  Trent  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  at  York.f 

It  was  not  only  by  means  of  the  London  Guzette  that 
the  government  undertook  to  furnish  political  instruction 
to  the  people.  That  journal  contained  a  scanty  supply  of 
news  without  comment.  Anotiier  journal,  published  un- 
der tiie  pataronage  of  the  court,  consisted  of  comment  with- 
out news.  This  paper,  called  the  Observatory  was  edited 
by  an  old  Tory  pamphleteer  named  KogeTEestrange.  Le- 
strange  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  readiness  and  shrewd- 
ness ;  and  his  diction,  though  coarse,  and  disfigured  by  a 
mean  and  flippant  jargon  which  then  passed  for  wit  in  the 
green-room  and  the  tavern,  was  not  without  keramess  and 
vigor.  But  his  nature,  at  once  ferocious  and  ignoble,  show- 
ed itself  in  every  line  tiiat  he  penned.  When  the  first  Ob- 
servators  appeared  there  was  some  excuse  for  his  acrimo- 
ny ;  for  ihe  Whigs  were  then  powerful,  and  he  had  to 
contend  against  numerous  adversaries,  whose  unscrupokms 

*  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  warm  gratitude  to  the  family 
of  my  dear  and  honored  friendi  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  for  confiding  to  me 
the  materiab  collected  by  him  at  a  time  when  he  meditated  a  work  similar 
to  that  which  I  have  ondertaken.  I  have  never  seen,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  any  where  exists,  within  the  same  compass,  so  noble  a  oollection 
of  extracts  from  pablic  and  private  archives.  The  judgment  vrith  which  Sir 
James,  in  great  masses  of  the  radest  ore  of  history,  selected  what  was  vain- 
able,  and  rejected  what  was  worthless,  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  by  one 
who  has  toiled  after  him  in  the  same  mine. 

t  Life  of  Thomas  Gent  A  complete  list  of  aU  printing  houses  in  1 724  will 
be  found  in  Nichols's  Literaiy  Anecdotes  of  the  eighteenth  century  There 
bad  then  been  a  great  increase  within  a  few  years  in  the  number  of  presses 
and  yet  there  were  thirty-four  counties  in  which  there  was  no  printer,  one 
of  those  ooundes  being  Lancashire. 
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viole&oe  might  seem  to  justify  unsparing  retaliation ;  but 
in  1685  ail  opposition  had  been  crushed  A  generous  spirit 
would  hlive  disdained  to  insult  a  party  whioh  could  not  re« 
ply,  and  to  aggravate  the  misery  of  prisoners,  of  exiles,  of 
bereaved  families ;  but  from  the  malice  of  Liestrange  the 
grave  was  no  hiding-place,  and  the  house  of  mourning  no 
sanctuary.  In  the  last  month  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  William  Jenkyn,  an  aged  Dissenting  pastor  of 
great  note,  who  had  been  cruelly  persecuted  for  no  crime 
but  that  qf  worshiping  God  according  to  the  feishion  gen« 
erally  followed  throughout  Protestant  Europe,  died  of  hard- 
ships and  privations  in  Newgate.  The  outbreak  of  popular 
sympathy  could  not  be  repressed.  The  corpse  was  follow- 
ed to  the  grave  by  a  train  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  coaches. 
Even  courtiers  looked  sad.  Even  the  unthinking  king 
showed  some  signs  of  concern.  Lestrange  alone  set  up  a 
howl  of  savage  exultation,  laughed  at  the  weak  compassion 
of  the  Trimmers,  proclaimed  that  the  blasphemous  old  im* 
poster  had  met  with  a  most  righteous  punishment,  and 
vowed  to  wage  war,  not  only  to  the  death,  but  after  death, 
with  all  the  mock  saints  and  martyrs.^  Such  was  the 
spirit  of  the  paper  whioh  was  at  this  time  the  oracle  of 
the  Tory  party,  and  especially  of  the  parochial  clergy. 

Literature  which  could  be  carried  by  the  post-bag  then 
formed  the  greater  part  of  the  intellectual  nutriment  ru- 
minated by  the  country  divines  and  country  justices.  The 
difficulty  and  expense  of  conveying  large  packets  from 
place  to  place  was  so  great,  that  an  extensive  work  was 
longer  in  making  its  way  from  Paternoster  Bow  to  Devon- 
shire or  Lancashire,  than  it  now  is  in  reaching  Kentucky. 
How  scantily  a  rural  parsonage  was  then  furnished,  even 
with  books  the  most  necessary  to  a  theologian,  has  already 
been  remarked.  The  houses  of  the  gentry  were  not  more 
plentifully  supplied.  Few  knights  of  the  shire  had  libra- 
ries so  good  as  may  now  perpetually  be  found  in  a  serv- 
ant's hall,  or  in  the  back  parlor  of  a  small  shop-keeper. 

*  Obfierrator,  Jan.  99  and  31, 1685;  Calamy*!  Life  of  Baxter;  NonoonforxD 
ist  Memorial. 
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An  esquire  passed  among  his  neighbors  for  a  great  scholar 
if  Hudibras  and  Baker's  Chronicle,  Tarlton's  Jests  and  the 
Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,  lay  in  his  hallVindow 
among  the  fishing-rods  and  fowling-pieces.  No  circulating 
library,  no  book  society  then  existed  even  in  the  capital ; 
but  in  the  capital  those  students  who  could  not  afford  to 
purchase  largely  had  a  resource.  The  shops  of  the  great 
booksellers,  near  Saint  Paul's  ,Church-yard,  were  crowded 
every  day  and  all  day  long  with  readers,  and  a  known  cus- 
tomer was  often  permitted  to  carry  a  volume  home.  In 
the  country  there  was  no  such  accommodation,  and  every 
man  was  under  the  necessity  of  buying  whatever  he  wish- 
ed  to  read.4(? 

As  to  the  lady  of  the  manor  and  her  daughters,  their 
literary  stores  generally  consisted  of  a  prayer-book  and  a 
receipt-book.  But,  in  truth,  they  lost  little  by  living  in 
rural  seclusion ;  for,  even  in  the  highest  ranks,  and  in 
those  situations  which  afforded  the  greatest  facilities  for 
mental  improvement,  the  English  women  of  that  genera- 
tion were  decidedly  worse  educated  than  they  have  been 
at  any  other  time  since  the  revival  of  learning.  At  an 
earlier  period  they  had  studied  the  master-pieces  of  ancient 
genius.  In  the  present  day  they  seldom  bestow  much 
attention  on  the  dead  languages;  but  they  are  familiar 
with  the  tongue  of  Pascal  and  Moliere,  with  the  tongue 
of  Dante  and  Tasso,  with  the  tongue  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller;  nor  is  there  any  purer  or  more  graceful  English 
than  that  which  accomplished  women  now  speak  and  write. 
But,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
culture  of  the  female  mind  seems  to  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely neglected.  If  a  damsel  had  the  least  smattering  of 
literature,  she  was  regarded  as  a  prodigy.  Ladies  highly 
bom,  highly  bred,  and  naturally  quick-witted,  were  una- 

*  Cotton  seems,  from  his  Angler,  to  have  found  room  for  his  whole  library 
in  his  hall  window;  and  Ootton  was  a  man  of  letters.  Even  when  Franklin 
first  visited  London,  in  1724,  circulating  libraries  were  unknown  there.  The 
crowd  at  the  booksellers*  shops  in  Little  Britain  is  mentioned  by  Boger  North 
in  his  life  of  his  brother  John. 
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ble  to  write  a  line  in  their  mother-tongue  without  sole- 
oisms  and  faults  of  spelling  such  as  a  oharity  girl  would 
now  be  ashamed  to  commit.'M^ 

The  explanation  may  easily  be  found.  Extravagant 
licentiousness,  the  natural  effect  of  extravagant  austerity, 
was  now  the  mode ;  and  licentiousness  had  produced  its 
ordinary  effect,  the  moral  and  intellectual  degradation  of 
women.  To  their  personal  beauty  it  was  the  fashion  to 
pay  rude  and  impudent  homage.  But  the  admiration  and 
desire  which  they  inspired  were  seldom  mingled  with  re- 
spect, with  affection,  or  with  any  chivalrous  sentiment. 
The  qualities  which  fit  them  to  be  companions,  advisers, 
confidential  friends,  rather  repelled  than  attracted  the  lib- 
ertines of  Whitehall.  In  that  court  a  maid  of  honor,  who 
dressed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  do  full  justice  to  a  white 
bosom,  who  ogled  significantly,  who  danced  voluptuously, 
who  excelled  in  pert  repartee,  who  was  not  ashamed  Ut 
romp  with  lords  of  the  bed-chamber  and  captains  of  the 
Guards,  to  sing  sly  verses  with  sly  expression,  or  to  put  on 
a  page's  dress  for  a  frolic,  was  more  likely  to  be  followed 
and  admired,  more  likely  to  be  honored  with  royal  atten- 
tions, more  likely  to  win  a  rich  and  noble  husband  than 
Jane  Grey  or  Lucy  Hutchinson  would  have  been.  In 
such  circumstances,  the  standard  of  female  attainments 
was  necessarily  low,  and  it  was  more  dangerous  to  be 
above  that  standard  than  to  be  beneath  it.  Extreme  ig- 
norance and  frivolity  were  thought  less  unbecoming  in  a 
lady  than  the  slightest  tincture  of  pedantry.  Of  the  too 
celebrated  women  whose  faces  we  still  admire  on  the  walls 
of  Hampton  Court,  few,  indeed,  were  in  the  habit  of  read- 
ing any  thing  more  valuable  than  acrostics,  lampoons,  and 
translations  of  the  Clelia  and  the  Grand  Cyrus. 

*  One  iDstance  will  raffice.  Queen  Mary  had  good  natoral  abilities,  had 
been  educated  by  a  bishop,  was  fond  of  history  and  poetry,  and  was  regard- 
ed by  very  eminent  men  as  a  superior  woman.  There  is,  in  the  library  of 
the  Hague,  a  superb  English  Bible  which  was  delivered  to  her  when  she  was 
crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey.  In  the  title-page  are  these  words  in  her  own 
hand  t  **  This  book  was  given  the  king  and  I,  at  our  crownation.    Marie  R." 
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The  literary  aoquirements,  even  of  the  aocomplishe<i 
gentlemen  of  that  generation,  seem  to  have  been  some 
what  less  solid  and  profound  than  at  an  earlier  or  ajajaa . 
period.  Greek  learning,  at  least,  did  not  BOTTtslTainong 
us  in  tbe-^ay^  of  Charles  the  Second,  as  it  had  flourished 
before  the  oivil  waf,  or  as  it  again  flourished  long  after 
the  Revolution.  There  were  undoubtedly  scholaEs  to  whom 
the  whole  Greek  literature,  from  Homer  to  Photius,  was 
familiar ;  but  such  scholars  were  to  be  found  almost  ex- 
clusively among  the  clergy  resident  at  the  universities, 
and  even  at  the  universities  were  few,  and  were  not  fully 
appreciated.  At  Cambridge  it  was  not  thought  by  any 
means  necessary  that  a  divine  should  be  able  to  read  the 
Gospels  in  the  original  ;^  nor  was  the  standard  at  Oxford 
higher.  When,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third,  Christ 
Church  rose  up  as  one  man  to  defend  the  genuineness  of 
the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  that  great  college,  then  consid- 
ered as  the  first  seat  of  philology  in  the  kingdom,  could 
not  muster  such  a  stock  of  Attic  learning  as  ia  now  pos- 
sessed by  several  youths  at  every  great  public  school.  It 
may  easily  be  supposed  that  a  dead  language,  neglected 
at  the  universities,  was  not  much  studied  by  men  of  the 
world.  In  a  former  age  the  poetry  and  eloquence  of 
Greece  had  been  the  delight  of  Raleigh  and  Falkland.  In 
a  later  age  the  poetry  and  eloquence  of  Greece  were  the 
delight  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  of  Windham  and  Grenville ;  but 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  was 
in  England  scarcely  one  eminent  statesman  who  could 
read  with  enjoyment  a  page  of  Sophocles  or  Plato. 

^XiOQ4^^Latin  scholars  were  numeio^s.  The  language 
of  Rome7m3eed,  ha  J  not  altbge*h6r  lost  its  imperial  char- 
acter,  and  was  still,  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  almost  in- 
dispensable to  a  traveler  or  a  negotiator.  To  speak  it  well 
was  therefore  a  much  more  common  accomplishment  than 
in  our  time ;  and  neither  Oxford  nor  Cambridge  wanted 

*  Roger  North  telU  U8  that  his  brother  John,  who  was  Greek  profeMor  at 
Oambridge,  complained  bitterly  .of  the  general  neglect  of  the  Greek  toogae 
among  the  academical  clei^. 
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poets  who,  on  a  great  oocasion,  could  lay  at  the  foot  of 
the  throne  happy  imitations  of  the  verses  in  which  Virgil 
and  Ovid  had  celebrated  the  greatness  of  Augustus. 

Yet  even  the  Latin  was  giving  way  to  a  younger  rival, 
prance  united  at  that  time  almost  ^ery  species  of  as- 
oenaenoy.  Her  military  glory  was  at  the  height.  She 
had  vanquished  mighty  coalitions.  She  had  dictated  treat- 
ies. She  had  subjugated  great  cities  and  provinces.  She 
had  forced  the  Castilian  pride  to  yield  her  the  precedence. 
She  had  summoned  Italian  princes  to  prostrate  them- 
selves at  her  footstool.  Her  authority  was  supreme  in  all 
matters  of  good  breeding,  from  a  duel  to  a  minuet.  She 
determined  how  a  gentleman's  coat  mast  be  cut,  how  long 
his  peruke  must  be,  whether  his  heels  must  be  high  or 
low,  and  whether  the  lace  on  his  hat  must  be  broad  or 
narrow.  In  literature  she  gave  law  to  the  world.  The 
feme  of  her  great  writers  filled  Europe.  No  other  coun- 
try could  produce  a  tragic  poet  equal  to  Racine,  a  comic 
poet  equal  to  Moliere,  a  trifler  so  agreeable  as  La  Fon- 
taine, a  rhetorician  so  skillful  as  Bossuet.  The  literary 
glory  of  Italy  and  of  Spain  had  set ;  that  of  Germany  had 
not  yet  dawned.  The  genius,  therefore,  of  the  eminent 
men  who  adorned  Paris  shone  forth  with  a  splendor  which 
was  set  off  to  full  advantage  by  contrast.  France,  indeed^ 
had  at  that  time  an  empire  over  mankind  such  as  even 
the  Roman  Republic  never  attained ;  for,  when  Rome  was 
politically  dominant,  she  was  in  arts  and  letters  the  hum- 
ble pupil  of  Greece.  France  had,  over  the  surrounding 
countries,  at  once  the  ascendency  which  Rome  had  over 
Greece,  and  the  ascendency  which  Greece  had  over  Rome. 
French  was  fast  becoming  the  universal  language,  the 
language  of  fashionable  society,  the  language  of  diploma- 
cy. At  several  courts  princes  and  nobles  spoke  it  more 
accurately  and  politely  than  their  mother  tongue.  In  our 
island  there  was  less  of  this  servility  than  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Neither  our  good  nor  our  bad  qualities  were  those 
of  imitators ;  yet  even  here  homage  was  paid,  awkwardly 
indeed,  and  sullenly,  to  the  literary  supremacy  of  our 

Aa 
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aeighbors    The  melodious  Tuscan,  so  familiar  to  the  gal* 
lants  and  ladies  of  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  sank  into  con- 
tempt.    A  gentleman  who  quoted  Horace  or  Terence  was 
considered  in  good  company  as  a  pompous  pedcmt ;  but  tci 
garnish  his  conyer|ation  with  scraps  of  French  was  tho 
best  proof  which  he  could  give  of  his  parts  and  attain- 
ments.^    New  canons  of  criticism,  new  models  of  style, 
came  into  fashion.     The  quaint  ingenuity  which  had  de- 
formed the  verses  of  Donne,  and  had  been  a  blemish  on 
those  of  Cowley,  disappeared  from  our  poetry.    Our  prose 
became  less  majestic,  less  artfully  involved,  less  variously 
musical  than  that  of  an  earlier  age,  but  more  lucid,  more 
easy,  and  better  fittfMl  for  controversy  and  narrative.    In 
these  changes  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  the  influ- 
ence of  French  precept  and  of  French  example.     Oreat 
masters  of  our  language,  in  their  most  dignified  compo- 
sitions, affected  to  use  French  words,  when  English  words, 
quite  as  expressive  and  melodious,  were  at  hand  ]\  and 
from  France  was  imported  the  tragedy  in  rhyme,  an  ex- 
otic which,  in  our  soil,  drooped,  and  speedily  died. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  our  writers  had  also  copied 
the  decorum  which  their  great  French  cotemporaries,  with 
few  exceptions,  preserved,  for  the  profligacy  of  the  English 
plays,  satires,  songs,  and  novels  of  that  age  is  a  deep  blot 
on  our  national  fame.  The  evil  may  easily  be  traced  to 
its  source.  The  wits  and  the  Puritans  had  never  been 
on  friendly  terms.  There  was  no  sympathy  between  the 
two  classes.  They  looked  on  the  whole  system  of  human 
life  from  different  points  and  in  different  lights.     The 

*  Batler,  in  a  satire  of  great  asperitj,  says, 

"  For,  though  to  smatter  words  of  Greek 
And  Latin  be  the  rhetoriqne 
Of  pedants  ooonted,  and  vainglorioos. 
To  smatter  French  is  meritorious." 
^  The  -most  offensive  instance  which  I  remember  is  in  a  poem  on  the  ooi^ 
onation  of  Charles  the  Second  by  Dryden,  who  certainly  could  not  plead  pov- 
mrty  as  an  excuse  for  borrowing  words  from  any  foreign  tongue  t 
**  Hither  in  summer  evenings  yon  repair. 
To  teste  the  inichenr  of  the  cooler  air." 
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earnest  of  eaoh  was  the  jeat  of  the  other ;  the  pleasures 
of  each  were  the  torments  of  the  other.  To  the  stem 
precisian  even  the  innocent  sport  of  thb  fancy  seemed  a 
crime.  To  light  and  festive  natures  the  solemnity  of  the 
zealous  brethren  furnished  copious  yxatter  of  ridicule. 
From  the  Reformation  to  the  civil  war,  almost  every  writ- 
er, gifted  with  a  fine  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  had  taken 
some  opportunity  of  assailing  the  straight-haired,  snuffling, 
whining  saints,  who  christened  their  children  out  of  the 
Book  of  Nehemiah,  who  groaned  in  spirit  at  the  sight  of 
Jack  in  the  Green,  and  who  tiiought  it  impious  to  taste 
plum  porridge  on  Christmas  Day.  At  length  a  time  came 
when  the  laughers  began  to  look  grave  in  their  turn.  The 
rigid,  ungainly  zealots,  after  having  furnished  much  good 
sport  during  two  generations,  rose  up  ia  arms,  conquered, 
ruled,  and^  grimly  smiling,  trod  down  under  their  feet  the 
whole  crowd  of  mockers.  The  wounds  inflicted  by  gay 
and  petulant  malice  were  retaliated  with  the  gloomy  and 
implacable  malice  peculiar  to  bigots  who  mistake  their 
own  rancor  for  virtue.  The  theaters  were  closed.  The 
players  were  flogged.  The  press  was  put  under  the  guard- 
ianship of  austere  licensers.  The  Muses  were  banished 
from  their  own  favorite  haunts.  Cowley  was  ejected  from 
Cambridge,  and  Crashaw  from  Oxford.  The  young  can- 
didate for  academical  honors  was  no  longer  required  to 
write  Ovidian  epistles  or  Virgilian  pastorals,  but  was 
strictly  interrogated  by  a  synod  of  louring  Supralapsari- 
ans  as  to  the  day  and  hour  when  he  experienced  the  new 
birth.  .  Such  a  system  was  of  course  fruitful  of  hypocrites. 
Under  sober  clothing,  and  under  visages  composed  to  the 
expression  of  austerity,  lay  hid  during  several  years  the 
intense  desire  of  license  and  of  revenge.  At  length  that 
desire  was  gratified.  The  Restoration  emancipated  thou- 
sands of  minds  from  a  yoke  which  had  become  insupport- 
able. The  old  fight  recommenced,  but  with  an  animosity, 
altogether  new.  It  was  not  a  sportive  combat,  but  a  wari 
to  the  death.  The  Roundhead  had  no  better  quarter  ta 
expect  from  those  whom  he  had  persecuted  than  a  cruel 
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slave-driver  can  expeot  firom  insmgent  slaves  siill  bearing 
the  marks  of  his  eoUars  and  his  soom^es. 

The  war  between  wit  and  Parrtani«n  soon  became  a 
war  between  wit  and  morality.  The  hostility  excited  by 
a  grotesque  caricat|ire  of  virtue  did  not  spare  virtue  her- 
self. Whatever  the  canting  Roundhead  had  regarded  with 
reverence  was  insulted.  Whatever  he  had  proscribed  was 
favored.  Because  he  had  been  scrupulous  about  trifles, 
all  scruples  were  treated  with  derision.  Because  he  had 
covered  his  failings  with  the  mask  of  devotion,  men  were 
encouraged  to  obtrude  with  Cynic  impudence  all  tiieir 
most  scandalous  vices  on  the  public  eye.  Because  he  had 
punished  illicit  love  vrith  barbarous  severity,  virgin  purity 
and  conjugal  fidelity  were  to  be  made  a  jest  To  that 
sanctimonious  jargon,  which  was  his  Shibboleth,  was  op- 
posed another  jargon  not  less  absurd  and  much  more  odious. 
As  he  never  opened  his  mouth  except  in  scriptural  phrase, 
the  new  breeds  of  wits  and  fine  gentlemen  never  opened 
their  mouths  without  uttering  ribaldry  of  which  a  porter 
would  now  be  ashamed,  and  without  calling  <m  their 
Maker  to  curse  them,  sink  them,  confound  them,  blast 
them,  and  damn  them. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  our  polite  literature, 
when  it  revived  with  the  revival  of  the  old  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical polity,  should  have  been  profoundly  immoral.  A 
few  eminent  men,  who  belonged  to  an  earlier  and  bettw 
age,  were  exempt  from  the  general  contagion.  The  verse 
of  Waller  still  breathed  the  sentiments  which  had  ani- 
mated a  more  chivalrous  generation.  Cowley,  distinguish- 
ed at  once  as  a  Loyalist  and  as  a  man  of  letters,  raised  his 
voice  courageously  against  the  immorality  which  disgraced 
both  letters  and  loyalty.  A  mightier  spirit,  unsubdued 
by  pain,  danger,  poverty,  obloquy,  and  blindness,  medita^ 
ted,  undisturbed  by  the  obscene  tumult  which  raged  all 
around,  a  song  so  sublime  and  so  holy  that  it  would  not 
have  misbecome  the  lips  of  those  ethercfttl  Virtues  whom 
he  saw,  with  that  inner  eye  which  no  calamity  could 
daiken,  flinging  down  on  ihe  jasper  pavement  their  crowns 
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oi  ftmaranth  and  gold.  The  vigorous  and  fertile  genias 
of  Butler,  if  it  did  not  altogether  escape  the  prevailing  in* 
feotion,  took  the  disease  in  a  mild  form.  But  these  were 
men  whose  minds  had  been  trained  in  a  world  whioh  had 
passed  away.  They  gave  plaoe  in  no  long  time  to  a 
yonnger  generation  of  poets ;  and  of  that  generation,  from 
Dryden  down  to  Dorfey,  the  common  characteristic  was 
hard-hearted,  shameless,  swaggering  lioentioasness,  at  onoe 
inelegant  and  inhuman.  The  influence  of  these  vrriters 
was  doubtless  noxious,  yet  less  noxious  than  it  wAdd  have 
been  had  they  been  less  depraved.  The  poison  which  they 
administered  was  so  strong,  that  it  was,  in  long  time,  re* 
jeoted  with  nausea.  None  of  them  understood  the  dan* 
gerous  art  of  associating  images  of  unlawful  pleasure  with 
all  that  is  endearing  and  ennobling.  None  of  them  was 
aware  that  a  certain  decorum  is  essential  even  to  voluptu- 
ousness ;  that  drapery  may  be  more  aUuring  than  expo* 
sure ;  and  that  the  imagination  may  be  far  more  power* 
fully  moved  by  delicate  hints  which  impel  it  to  exert  it- 
self thsfti  by  gross  descriptions  which  it  takes  in  passively. 
The  spirit  of  the  anti-Puritan  reaction  pervades  almost 
the  whole  polite  literature  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond. But  the  very  quintessence  of  that  spirit  will  be 
found  in  tiie  comic  drama.  The  play-houses,  shut  by  the 
meddling  fanatic  in  the  day  of  his  power,  were  again  crowd- 
ed. To  their  old  attractions  new  and  more  powerful  at- 
tractions had  been  added.  Scenery,  dresses,  and  decora- 
tions, such  as  would  now  be  thought  mean  and  absurd, 
but  such  as  would  have  been  esteemed  incredibly  magnif- 
icent by  those  who,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  sat 
on  the  filthy  benches  of  the  Hope,  or  under  the  thatched 
roof  of  the  Rose,  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  The 
fascination  of  sex  was  called  in  to  aid  the  fescination  of 
art;  and  the  young  spectator  saw,  with  emotions  unknown 
to  the  cotemporaries  of  Shakspeare  and  Jonson,  tender  and 
sprightly  heroines  personified  by  lovely  women.  From 
the  day  on  which  the  theaters  were  reopened,  they  became 
seminaries  of  vice ;  and  the  evil  propagated  itself.     The 
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profligacy  of  the  representations  soon  drove  away  sober 
people.  The  frivolous  and  dissolute  who  remained  requir- 
ed every  year  stronger  and  stronger  stimulants.  Thus 
the  artisls  corrupted  the  spectators,  and  the  speataitars  the 
artists,  till  the  turpitude  of  the  drama  became  such  as 
must  astonish  all  who  are  not  aware  that  extreme  relax- 
ation is  the  natural  effect  of  extreme  restraint,  and  thai 
an  age  of  hypocrisy  is,  in  the  regular  course  of  things, 
followed  by  an  age  of  impudence. 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  times  than  the 
care  with  which  the  poets  contrived  to  put  all  their  loosest 
verses  into  the  mouths  of  women.  The  compositions  in 
which  the  greatest  license  was  taken  were  the  epilogaes. 
They  were  almost  always  recited  by  favorite  actresses; 
and  nothing  charmed  the  depraved  audience  so  mudi  as 
to  hear  lines  grossly  indecent  repeated  by  a  beautiful  girl, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  not  yet  lost  her  innocence. 4^ 

Our  theater  was  indebted  in  that  age  for  many  plots 
and  characters  to  Spain,  to  France,  and  to  the  old  English 
masters;  but  whatever  our  dramatists  touched  thcf^  taint- 
ed. In  their  imitations,  the  houses  of  Calderon's  stately 
and  high-spirited  Castilian  gentlemen  became  sties  of  vice, 
Shakspeare's  Viola  a  procuress,  Moli^re's  misanthrope  a 
ravisher,  Moliere's  Agnes  an  adulteress.  Nothing  could 
be  so  pure  or  so  heroic  but  that  it  became  foul  and  igno- 
ble by  transfusion  through  those  foul  and  ignoble  minds. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  drama ;  and  the  drama  was 
the  department  of  polite  literature  in  which  a  poet  had  the 
best  chance  of  obtaining  a  subsistence  by  his  pen.  The 
sale  of  books  was  so  small  that  a  man  of  the  greatest 
name  could  expect  oidy  a  pittance  for  the  copyright  of  the 
best  performance.  There  can  not  be  a  stronger  instance 
than  the  fate  of  Dryden's  last  production,  the  Fables. 
That  volume  was  published  when  he  was  universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  chief  of  living  English  poets.  It  contains 
about  twelve  thousand  lines.     The  versification  is  admi- 

*  Jeremy  Collier  haa  consored  thU  odious  practice  with  his  osnal  force 
Bfid  keenness. 
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rable ;  the  narratives  and  descriptions  fall  of  life.  To  this 
day.  Palanion  and  Aroite,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  Theodore 
and  Honoria,  are  the  delight  both  of  critics  and  of  school- 
boys. The  collection  includes  Alexander's  Feast,  the  no- 
blest ode  in  our  language.  For  the  copyright  Dryden  re- 
ceived two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  less  than  in  our  days 
has  sometimes  been  paid  for  two  articles  in  a  review.^ 
Nor  does  the  bargain  seem  to  have  been  a  hard  one ;  for 
the  book  went  off  slowly,  and  a  second  edition  was  not 
required  till  the  author  had  been  ten  years  in  %is  grave. 
By  writing  for  the  theater  it  was  possible  to  earn  a  much 
larger  sum  with  much  less  trouble.  Southern  made  sev- 
en hundred  pounds  by  one  play.f  Otway  was  raised  from 
beggary  to  temporary  affluence  by  the  success  of  his  Don 
Carlos4  Shadwell  cleared  a  hundred  and  thirty  pounds 
by  a  single  representation  of  the  Squire  of  Alsatia.^  The 
consequence  was,  that  every  man  who  had  to  live  by  his 
wit  wrote  plays,  whether  he  had  any  internal  vocation  to 
write  plays  or  not.  It  was  thus  with  Dryden.  As  a 
satirist  he  has  rivaled  Juvenal.  As  a  didactic  poet  he 
perhaps  might,  with  care  and  meditation,  have  rivaled 
Lucretius,  Of  lyric  poets  he  is,  if  not  the  most  sublime, 
the  most  brilliant  and  spirit-stirring.  But  Nature,  pro- 
fuse to  him  of  many  rare  gifts,  had  denied  him  the  dra- 
matic &culty.  Nevertheless,  all  the  energies  of  his  best 
years  were  wasted  on  dramatic  composition.  He  had  too 
much  judgment  not  to  be  aware  that  in  the  power  of  ex- 
hibiting character  by  means  of  dialogue  he  was  deficient, 
That  deficiency  he  did  his  best  to  conceal,  sometimes  by 
surprising  and  amusing  incidents,  sometimes  by  stately 
declamation,  sometimes  by  harmonious  numbers,  some- 
times by  ribaldry  but  too  well  suited  to  the  taste  of  a  pro- 
fiane  and  licentious  pit.  Yet  he  never  obtained  any  the- 
atrical success  equal  to  that  which  rewarded  the  exertions 

*  The  contract  will  be  foand  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  edition  of  Dryden. 
f  See  the  Life  of  Southern,  by  ShieU. 
t  See  Bochester'B  Trial  of  the  Poeto. 
f  Some  Acooont  i4  the  Bngliih  Stage* 
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of  some  men  far  inferior  to  him  in  general  powers.  He 
thought  himself  fortunate  if  he  cleared  a  hundred  guineas 
by  a  play  :  a  scanty  remuneration,  yet  apparently  larger 
than  he  could  have  earned  in  any  otiiex  way  by  l^e  same 
quantity  of  labor.* 

The  recompense  which  the  wits  of  that  age  ocnild  ob- 
tain from  the  public  was  so  small,  that  they  were  under 
the  necessity  of  eking  out  their  incomes  by  leTying  con* 
tributions  on  the  great.  Every  rich  and  good-natured 
lord  was4)ester6d  by  authors  with  a  mendicancy  so  impor- 
tunate, and  a  flattery  so  abject,  as  may  in  our  time  seem 
incredible.  The  patron  to  whom  a  work  was  inscribed 
was  expected  to  reward  the  writer  with  a  purse  of  gold. 
The  fee  paid  for  the  dedication  of  a  book  was  often  much 
larger  than  the  sum  which  any  bookseller  would  give  for 
the  copyright.  Books  were  therefore  often  printed  merely 
that  they  might  be  dedicated.  This  traffic  in  praise  com- 
pleted the  degradation  of  the  literary  character.  Adula- 
tion  pushed  to  the  verge,  sometimes  of  nonsense,  and 
sometimes  of  impiety,  was  not  thought  to  disgrace  a  poet. 
Independence,  veracity,  self-respect,  were  things  not  ex- 
pected by  the  world  from  him.  In  truth,  he  was  in  mor- 
als something  between  a  pander  and  a  beggar. 

To  the  other  vices  which  degraded  the  literary  charac- 
ter was  added,  toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  the  most  savage  intemperance  of  party  spirit. 
The  wits,  as  a  class,  had  been  impelled  by  their  old  ha- 
tred of  Puritanism  to  take  the  side  of  the  court,  and  had 
been  found  ^useful  allies.  Dryden,  in  particular,  had  done 
good  service  to  the  government.  His  Absalom  and  Achit- 
ophel,  the  greatest  satire  of  modern  times,  had  ama2ed  the 
town,  had  made  its  way  with  unprecedented  rapidity  even 
into  rural  districts,  and  had,  wherever  it  appeared,  bitterly 
annoyed  the  Exclusionists,  and  raised  the  courage  of  the 
Tories.  But  we  must  not,  in  the  admiration  which  we 
naturally  feel  for  noble  diction  and  versification,  forget  the 
great  distinctions  of  good  and  evil.     The  spirit  by  which 

*  Life  of  Sonthern.  by  Shiels. 
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Dryden  and  sevaral  of  his  oompedrs  were  at  this  time  ani- 
mated against  the  Whigs  deserves  to  be  called  fiendish. 
The  servile  judges  and  sheriffit  of  those  evil  days  could  not 
shed  blood  so  £a^  as  tiie  poets  cried  out  for  it.  Calls  for 
more  victims,  hideous  jests  on  hanging,  bitter  taunts  on 
those  who,  having  stood  by  the  king  in  the  heur  of  dan- 
ger,  now  advised  him  to  deal  mercifully  and  generously 
by  his  vanquished  enemies,  were  publicly  recited  on  the 
stage,  and,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  guilt 
and  the  shame,  were  recited  by  women,  who,  having  long 
been  taught  to  discard  all  modesty,  were  now  taught  to 
discard  all  compassion.^ 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  while  the  lighter  litera- 
ture of  England  was  thus  becoming  a  nuisance  and  a  na« 
tional  disgrace,  the  English  genius  was  effecting  in  science 
a  revolution  which  will,  to  the  end  of  time,  be  reckoned 
among  the  highest  achievements  of  the  human  intellect. 
Bacon  had  sown  the  good  seed  in  a  sluggish  soil  and  an 
ungenial  season.  He  had  not  expected  an  early  crop,  and 
in  his  last  testament  had  solemnly  bequeathed  his  fetme 
to  the  next  age.  During  a  whole  generation  his  philoso- 
phy had,  amid  tumults,  wars,  and  proscriptioils,  been 
slowly  ripening  in  a  few  well-constituted  minds.  While 
factions  were  struggling  for  dominion  over  each  other,  a 
small  body  of  sages  had  turned  away  with  benevolent  dis- 
dain fiK>m  the  conilict,  and  had  devoted  themselves  to  the 
nobler  work  of  extending  the  dominion  of  man  over  mat- 
ter. As  soon  as  tranquillity  was  restored,  these  teachers 
easily  found  attentive  audience ;  for  the  discipline  through 
which  the  nation  had  passed  had  brought  the  public  mind 
to  a  temper  well  fitted  for  the  reception  of  the  Verulamian 
doctrine.  The  civil  troubles  had  stimulated  the  faculties 
of  the  educated  classes,  and  had  called  forth  a  restless  activ- 
ity and  an  insatiable  curiosity,  such  as  had  not  before  been 
known  among  us ;  yet  the  effect  of  those  troubles  had  been 

*  If  any  reader  thiokB  my  ezpresaioos  too  Bevere,  I  would  advue  him  tc 
read  Dryden's  Epiloj;ae  to  the  Duke  of  Giiiae,  and  to  obsenre  that  it  was  spo- 
ken by  a  woman. 
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that  schemes  of  political  and  religious  reform  were  gener- 
ally regarded  with  suspicion  and  contempt.  During  twen- 
ty years,  the  chief  employment  of  busy  and  ingenious  men 
had  been  to  frame  constitutions  with  first  magistrates^ 
without  first  magistrates,  with  hereditary  senates,  with 
senates  appointed  by  lot,  with  annual  senates,  with  per- 
petual senates.  In  these  plans  nothing  was  omitted.  All 
the  detail,  all  the  nomenclature,  all  the  ceremonial  of  the 
imaginary  government  was  fully  set  forth,  Polemarchs  and 
Phylarchs,  Tribes  and  Galaxies,  the  Lord  Axchon  and  the 
Lord  Strategus ;  which  ballot  boxes  were  to  be  green  and 
which  red ;  which  balls  were  to  be  of  gold  and  which  of 
silver ;  which  magistrates  were  to  wear  hats  and  which 
black  velvet  caps  with  peaks ;  how  the  mace  was  to  be 
carried,  and  when  the  heralds  were  to  uncover — ^these,  and 
a  hundred  more  such  trifles,  were  gravely  considered  and 
arranged  by  men  of  no  common  capacity  and  learning.^ 
But  the  time  for  these  visions  had  gone  by ;  and,  if  any 
stead&st  Republican  still  continued  to  amuse  himself  with 
them,  fear  of  public  derision  and  of  a  criminal  information 
generally  induced  him  to  keep  his  fancies  to  himself.  It 
was  no^  unpopular  and  unsafe  to  mutter  a  word  against 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  monarchy ;  but  daring  and 
ingenious  men  might  indemnify  themselves  by  treating 
with  disdain  what  had  lately  been  considered  as  the  iim- 
damental  laws  of  Nature.  The  torrent  which  had  been 
dammed  up  in  one  channel  rushed  violently  into  another. 
The  revolutionary  spirit,  ceasing  to  operate  in  politics, 
began  to  exert  itself  with  unprecedented  vigor  and  hardi- 
hood in  every  department  of  physios.  The  year  1660, 
the  era  of  the  restoration  of  the  old  Constitution,  is  also 
the  era  from  which  dates  the  ascendency  of  the  new  phi- 
losophy. In  that  year  the  Royal  Society,  destined  to  be 
a  chief  agent  in  a  long  series  of  glorious  and  salutary  re- 
forms, began  to  exist.f  In  a  few  months  experimental 
science  became  all  the  mode.     The  transfrision  of  blood, 

*  See  particalarly  Hanington'B  Oceaoa. 
t  See  Sprat's  History  of  the  Boyal  Society 
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the  ponderation  of  air,  the  fixation  of  meroury,  snoceeded 
to  that  plaoe  in  the  public  mind  whioh  had  been  lately  oc« 
cnpied  by  the  controversies  of  the  Rota.  Dreams  of  per- 
fect forms  of  government  made  way  for  dreams  of  wings 
with  which  men  were  to  fly  from  the  Tower  to  the  Abbey, 
and  of  double-keeled  ships  which  were  never  to  founder  in 
the  fiercest  storm.  All  classes  were  hurried  along  by  the 
prevailing  sentiment.  Cavalier  and  Roundhead,  Church- 
man and  Puritan,  were  for  once  allied.  Divines,  jurists, 
statesmen,  nobles,  princes,  swelled  the  triumph  of  the  Ba- 
conian philosophy.  Poets  sang  with  emulous  fervor  the 
approach  of  the  Golden  Age.  Cowley,  in  lines  weighty 
with  thought  and  resplendent  with  wit,  urged  the  chosen 
seed  to  take  possession  of  the  promised  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey ;  that  land  which  their  great  deliverer  and 
lawgiver  had  seen,  as  from  the  summit  of  Pisgah,  but  had 
not  been  permitted  to  enter.^  Dryden,  with  more  zeal 
than  knowledge,  joined  his  voice  to  the  general  acclama- 
tion, and  foretold  things  which  neither  he  nor  any  body 
else  understood.  The  Royal  Society,  he  predicted,  would 
soon  lead  us  to  the  extreme  verge  of  the  globe,  and  there 
delight  us  with  a  better  view  of  the  moon,t  Two  able 
and  aspiring  prelates.  Ward,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Wil- 
kins,  bishop  of  Chester,  were  conspicuous  among  the  lead- 
ers of  the  movement.  Its  history  was  eloquently  written 
by  a  younger  divine,  who  was  rising  to  distinction  in  his 
profession,  Thomas  Sprat,  afterward  bishop  of  Rochester. 
Both  Chief  Justice  Hale  and  Lord-keeper  Guildford  stole 
some  hours  from  the  business  of  their  courts  to  write  on 
hydrostatics.  Indeed,  it  was  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tions of  Guildford  that  the  first  barometers  ever  exposed 
to  sale  in  London  were  constructed.^     Chemistry  divided, 

*  Cowley^s  Ode  to  the  Royal  Society, 
f  "  Then  we  upoo  the  glohe's  Uit  verge  shall  go, 
And  view  the  ocean  leaning  on  the  sky; 
From  thence  oar  rolling  neighbors  we  shall  know. 
And  on  the  lonar  world  secnrely  pry.'' 

Annus  MtrabOiB,  164. 
%  North's  Life  of  Oaildfoid. 
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{ot  a  timej  with  wine  and  love,  with  the  stage  and  the 
gaming-table,  with  the  intrigues  of  a  ooortier  and  the  in- 
trigues of  a  demagogue,  tiie  attention  of  the  jfickle  Buok- 
inghaun.  Rupert  has  the  credit  of  having  invented  mez- 
zotinto ;  and  from  him  is  named  that  ourioos  babble  of 
glass  which  has  long  amused  children  and  puzzled  philos* 
ophers.  Charles  himself  had  a  laboratory  at  Whitehall, 
and  was  far  more  active  and  attentive  there  than  at  the 
council  board.  It  was  almost  necessary  to  the  ohaiaoter 
of  a  fine  gentleman  to  have  something  to  say  about  air- 
pumps  and  telescopes ;  and  even  fine  ladies,  now  and  then, 
*  thought  it  becoming  to  affect  a  taste  for  science,  went  in 
coaches  and  six  to  visit  the  Gresham  curiosities,  and  broke 
forth  into  cries  of  delight  at  finding  that  a  magnet  really 
attracted  a  needle,  and  that  a  microscope  really  made  a 
fiy  look  as  large  as  a  sparrow.'M^ 

In  this,  as  in  every  great  stir  of  the  human  mind,  there 
was  doubtless  something  which  might  well  move  a  smile. 
It  is  the  universal  law,  that  whatever  pursuit,  whatever 
doctrine,  becomes  fashionable,  shall  lose  a  portion  of  that 
dignity  which  it  had  possessed  while  it  was  confined  to  a 
small  but  earnest  minority,  and  was  loved  for  its  own  sake 
alone.  It  is  true  that  the  follies  of  some  persons  who, 
without  any  real  aptitude  for  science,  professed  a  passion 
for  it,  furnished  matter  of  contemptuous  mirth  to  a  few 
malignant  satirists  who  belonged  to  the  preceding  genera- 
tion, and  were  not  disposed  to  unlearn  the  lore  of  their 
youth.f  But  it  is  not  less  true  that  the  great  work  of 
interpreting  Nature  was  performed  by  the  English  of  that 
age  as  it  had  never  before  been  performed  in  any  age  by 
any  nation.  The  spirit  of  Francis  Bacon  was  abroad ;  a 
spirit  admirably  compounded  of  audacity  and  sobriety. 
There  was  a  strong  persuasion  that  the  whole  world  was 
full  of  secrets  of  high  moment  to  the  happiness  of  man, 

♦  Pepy8*8  Diary,  May  30, 1667. 

f  Butler  waa,  I  think,  the  only  man  of  real  genius  who,  between  the  Be» 
toration  and  the  Revolution,  showed  a  bitter  enmity  to  the  new  philosophy. 
^See  the  8€Uire  on  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  Elephani  in  the  Moon. 
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and  that  lu&i  had,  by  his  Maker,  been  intrusted  with  the 
key  wiiich,  lightly  used,  would  give  access  to  them 
There  was^  at  the  same  time,  a  conyiction  that  in  phys- 
ics it  was  impDesiblo  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  gen- 
eral laws  except  by  the  careful  observation  of  particular 
tacts.  Deeply  impressed  with  these  great  truths,  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  new  philosophy  applied  themselves  to  their 
task,  and,  before  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  expired,  they 
had  given  ample  earnest  of  what  has  since  been  achieved. 
Already  a  reform  of  agriculture  had  been  commenced. 
New  vegetables  were  cultivated.  New  implements  of 
husbandry  were  employed.  New  manures  were  applied 
to  the  soil.4F  Evelyn  had,  under  the  formal  sanction  of 
the  Royal  Society,  given  instruction  to  his  countrymen  in 
planting.  Temple,  in  his  intervals  of  leisure,  had  tried 
many  experiments  in  horticulture,  and  had  proved  that 
many  delicate  fruits,  the  natives  of  more  favored  climates, 
might,  with  the  help  of  art,  be  grown  on  English  ground. 
Medicine,  which,  in  France,  was  still  in  abject  bondage, 
and  afforded  an  inexhaustible  subject  of  just  ridicule  to 
Moliere,  had  in  England  become  an  experimental  and  pro- 
gressive science,  and  every  day  made  some  new  advance, 
in  defiance  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  The  attention  of 
speculative  men  had  been,  for  the  first  time,  directed  to 
the  important  subject  of  sanitary  police.  The  great  plague 
of  1665  induced  them  to  consider  with  care  the  defect- 
ive architecture,  draining,  and  ventilation  of  the  capital. 
The  great  fire  of  1666  afforded  an  opportunity  for  effect- 
ing extensive  improvements.  The  whole  matter  was  dil- 
igently examined  by  the  Royal  Society ;  and  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  that  body  must  be  partly  attributed  the  changes 
which,  though  far  short  of  what  the  public  wel&re  requir- 
ed, yet  made  a  wide  difference  between  the  new  and  the  old 
London,  and  probably  put  a  final  close  to  the  ravages  of 
pestilence  in  our  country.f     At  the  same  time,  one  of  the 

*  The  eagerness  with  which  the  agricultarists  of  that  age  tried  ezperi- 
motits  and  introduced  improYements,  is  well  described  by  Aubrey,  Natural 
Histoiy  of  Wiltshire,  16S5.  t  Sprat's  History  of  the  Royal  Society. 
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founders  of  tho  society,  Sir  William  Petty,  created  the 
science  of  political  arithmetic,  the  hmnble  but  indispensa- 
ble handmaid  of  political  philosophy.  To  that  period  be- 
long the  chemical  discoveries  of  Boyle,  and  the  first  bo- 
tanical researches  of  Sloane.  One  after  another,  phan* 
toms  which  had  haunted  the  world  through  ages  of  dark- 
ness fled  before  the  light.  Astrology  and  alchemy  became 
jests.  Soon  there  was  scarcely  a  county  in  which  some 
of  the  quorum  did  not  smile  contemptuously  when  an  old 
woman  was  brought  before  them  for  riding  on  broom-sticks 
or  giving  cattle  the  murrain.  But  it  was  in  those  noblest 
and  most  arduous  departments  of  knowledge  in  which  in- 
duction and  mathematical  demonstration  co-operate  for 
the  discovery  of  truth,  that  the  English  genius  won  in  that 
age  the  most  memorable  triumphs.  John  Wallis  placed 
the  whole  system  of  statics  on  a  new  foundation.  Edmund 
Halley  investigated  the  properties  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  the  laws  of  magnetism,  and  the 
course  of  the  comets ;  nor  did  he  shrink  from  toil,  peril, 
and  exile  in  the  cause  of  science.  While  he,  on  the  rook 
of  St.  Helena,  mapped  the  constellations  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  our  national  observatory  was  rising  at  Green- 
wich ;  and  John  Flamsteed,  the  first  astronomer  royal, 
was  commencing  that  long  series  of  observations  which  is 
never  mentioned  without  respect  and  gratitude  in  any  part 
of  the  globe.  But  the  glory  of  these  men,  eminent  as 
they  were,  is  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  transcendent  lus- 
ter of  one  immortal  name.  In  Isaac  Newton  two  kinds 
of  intellectual  power,  which  have  little  in  common,  and 
which  are  not  often  found  together  in  a  Very  high  degree 
of  vigor,  but  which,  nevertheless,  are  equally  necessary  in 
the  most  sublime  departments  of  natural  philosophy,  were 
united  as  they  have  never  been  united  before  or  since. 
There  may  have  been  minds  as  happily  constituted  as  his 
for  the  cultivation  of  pure  mathematical  science ;  there 
may  have  been  minds  as  happily  constituted  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  science  purely  experimental ;  but  in  no  other 
mind  have  the  demonstrative  faculty  and  the  inductive 
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faculty  coexisted  in  such  supreme  exoeUence  and  perfect 
harmony.  Perhaps  in  an  age  of  Sootists  and  Thomists 
even  his  intellect  might  have  run  to  waste,  as  many  intel- 
lects ran  to  waste  which  were  inferior  only  to  his.  Hap- 
oily,  the  spirit  of  the  age  on  which  bis  lot  was  cast,  gave 
the  right  direction  to  his  mind;  and  his  mind  reacted 
with  tenfold  force  on  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  the  year 
1685,  his  fame,  though  splendid,  was  only  dawning ;  but 
his  genius  was  in  the  meridian.  His  great  work,  that 
work  which  effected  a  revolution  in  the  most  important 
provinces  of  natural  philosophy,  had  been  completed,  but 
was  not  yet  published,  and  was  just  about  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  consideration  of  the  Royal  Society. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  explain  why  the  nation  which 
was  so  far  before  its  neighbors  in  science  should  in  art 
have  been  far  behind  them  all :  yet  such  was  the  fact 
It  is  true  that  in  architecture — an  art  which  is  half  a  sci 
ence ;  an  art  in  which  none  but  a  geometrician  can  ex- 
cel ;  an  art  which  has  no  standard  of  grace  but  what  is 
directly  or  indirectly  dependent  on  utility ;  an  art  of  which 
the  creations  derive  a  part,  at  least,  of  their  majesty  from 
mere  bulk — our  country  could  boast  of  one  truly  great 
man,  Christopher  Wren ;  and  the  fire  which  laid  London 
in  ruins  had  given  him  an  opportunity,  unprecedented  in 
modern  history,  of  displaying  his  powers.  The  austere 
beauty  of  the  Athenian  portico,  the  gloomy  sublimity  of 
the  Gothic  arcade,  he  was,  like  almost  all  his  cotempora- 
ries,  incapable  of  emulating,  and,  perhaps,  incapable  of 
appreciating ;  but  no  man,  born  on  our  side  of  the  Alps, 
has  imitated  with  so  much  success  the  magnificence  of 
the  palace-like  churches  of  Italy.  Even  the  superb  Louis 
has  left  to  posterity  no  work  which  can  bear  a  comparison 
with  St.  Paul's.  But  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second  there  was  not  a  single  English  painter  or  stat- 
uary whose  name  is  now  remembered.  This  sterility  is 
somewhat  mysterious,  for  painters  and  statuaries  were  by 
no  means  a  despised  or  an  ill-paid  class.  Their  social  po- 
sition was  at  least  as  high  as  at  present.     Their  gains, 
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when  compared  with  the  wealth  of  the  nation  and  witfa 
the  remuneration  of  other  deaoriptions  of  intellectual  labor, 
were  even  larger  than  at  present ;  indeed,  the  munificent 
patronage  which  was  extended  to  artists  drew  them  tc 
our  shores  in  multitudes.     Lely,  who  has  preserved  to  as 
the  rich  curls,  the  full  lips,  and  the  languishing  eyes  of 
the  frail  beauties  celebrated  by  Hamilton,  was  a  West- 
phalian.     He  had  died  in  1680,  having  long  lived  splen* 
didly,  having  received  the  honor  of  knighthood,  and  hav- 
ing accumulated  a  good  estate  out  of  the  fruits  of  his  skill. 
His  noble  collection  of  drawings  and  pictures  was,  after 
his  decease,  exhibited  by  the  royal  permission  in  the  Ban- 
queting House  at  Whitehall,  and  sold  by  auction  for  the 
almost  incredible  sum  of  twenty-six  thousand  pounds,  a 
sum  which  bore  a  greater  proportion  to  the  foitunes  of  the 
rich  men  of  that  day  than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
would  bear  to  the  fortunes  of  the  rich  men  o{  our  time.# 
Lely  was  succeeded  by  his  countryman  Grodfrey  Kneller, 
who  was  made  first  a  knight  and  then  a  baronet,  and  who, 
after  keeping  up  a  sumptuous  establishment,  and  after 
losing  much  money  by  unlucky  speculations,  was  still  able 
to  bequeath  a  large  fortune  to  his  family.     The  two  Van- 
deveides,  natives  of  Holland,  had  been  induced  by  English 
liberality  to  settle  here,  and  had  produced  for  the  king  and 
his  nobles  some  of  the  finest  sea  pieces  in  the  world.    An- 
other Dutchman,  Simon  Varelst,  painted  glorious  sun- 
flowers and  tulips  for  prices  such  as  had  never  before  been 
known.     Verrio,  a  Neapolitan,  covered  ceilings  and  stair- 
cases with  Grorgons  and  Muses,  Nymphs  and  Satyrs,  Vir- 
tues and  Vices,  Gods  quaffing  nectar,  and  laureled  princes 
riding  in  triumph.     The  income  which  he  derived  from 
his  performances  enabled  him  to  keep  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive tables  in  England.     For  his  pieces  at  Windsor 
alone  he  received  seven  thousand  pounds,  a  sum  then  suf- 
ficient to  make  a  gentleman  of  moderate  wishes  perfectly 
easy  for  life ;  a  sum  greatly  exceeding  all  that  Dryden 

•  Walpole*8  Anecdotes  of  Painting;  London  Gazette,  May  31, 16S3;  North 
Life  of  Guildford. 
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during  a  literary  life  of  forty  years,  obtained  from  the 
booksellers."^  Verrio's  chief  assistant  and  suocessor,  Lewis 
Laguerre,  came  from  France.  The  two  most  celebrated 
sculptors  of  that  day  were  also  foreigners.  Gibber,  whose 
pathetic  emblems  of  Fury  and  Melancholy  still  adorn  Bed- 
lam, was  a  Dane.  Gibbons,  to  whose  graceful  fancy  and 
delicate  touch  many  of  our  palaces,  colleges,  and  churches 
owe  their  finest  decorations,  was  a  Dutchman.  Even  the 
designs  for  the  coin  were  made  by  French  medallists.  In- 
deed, it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  George  the  Second  that 
our  country  could  glory  in  a  great  painter ;  and  George 
the  Third  was  on  the  throne  before  she  had  reason  to  be 
proud  of  any  of  her  sculptors. 

It  is  time  that  this  description  of  the  England  which 
Charles  the  Second  governed  should  draw  to  a  close ;  yet 
one  subject  of  the  highest  moment  still  remains  untouched. 
Nothing  has  as  yet  been  said  of  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  of  those  who  held  the  plows,  who  tended  the  oxen, 
who  toiled  at  the  looms  of  Norwich,  and  squared  the  Port- 
land stone  for  St.  Paul's :  nor  can  very  much  be  said. 
The  most  numerous  class  is  precisely  the  class  respecting 
which  we  have  the  most  meager  information.  In  those 
times  philanthropists  did  not  yet  regard  it  as  a  sacred  duty, 
nor  had  demagogues  yet  found  it  a  lucrative  trade,  to  ex- 
patiate on  the  distress  of  the  laborer.  History  was  too 
much  occupied  with  courts  and  camps  to  spare  a  line  for 
the  hut  of  the  peasant  or  for  the  garret  of  the  mechanic. 
The  press  now  often  sends  forth  in  a  day  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  discussion  and  declamation  about  the  condition  of 
the  working-man  than  was  published  during  the  twenty- 
eight  years  which  elapsed  between  the  Re^ration  and 
the  Revolution ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  inier 
from  the  increase  of  complaint  that  there  has  been  any  in<p 
crease  of  misery. 

The  great  criterion  of  the  state  of  the  common  people 
is  tile  amount  of  their  wages ;  and,  as  &ur  fifths  of  the 

*  The  great  pricet  paid  to  VaieUt  and  Veirio  are  meDtioned  in  Wa)pola*8 
Anecdotea  of  Taintiiig. 
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common  people  were,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  employ- 
ed in  agriculture,  it  is  especially  important  to  ascertain 
what  were  then  the  wages  of  agricultural  industry.  On 
this  subject  we  have  the  means  of  arriving  at  conclusions 
sufficiently  exact  for  our  purpose. 

Sir  William  Petty,  whose  mere  assertion  carries  great 
weight,  informs  us  that  a  laborer  was  by  no  means  in  the 
lowest  state  who  received  for  a  day's  work  fourpence  with 
food,  or  eightpence  without  food.  Four  shillings  a  week, 
therefore,  were,  according  to  Potty's  calculation,  fair  agri- 
cultural wages.* 

That  this  calculation  was  not  remote  from  the  truth  wo 
have  abundant  proof.  About  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1685,  the  justices  of  Warwickshire,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
power  intrusted  to  them  by  an  act  of  Elizabeth,  fixed,  at 
their  quarter  sessions,  a  scale  of  wages  for  their  county, 
and  notified  that  every  employer  who  gave  more  than  the 
authorized  simi,  and  every  working-man  who  received 
more,  would  be  liable  to  punishment.  The  wages  of  the 
common  agrictdtural  laborer,  from  March  to  September, 
they  fixed  at  the  precise  sum  mentioned  by  Petty,  name- 
ly, four  shillings  a  week  without  food.  From  September 
to  March  the  wages  were  to  be  only  three  and  sixpence 
a  week.f 

But  in  that  age,  as  in  ours,  the  earnings  of  the  peasant 
were  very  different  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
wages  of  Wcurwickshire  were  probably  about  the  average, 
and  those  of  the  counties  near  -the  Scottish  border  below 
it.  But  there  were  more  favored  districts.  In  the  same 
year,  1685,  a  gentleman  of  Devonshire,  named  Richard 
Dunning,  published  a  small  tract,  in  which  he  described 
the  condition  of  the  poor  of  that  county.  That  he  under- 
stood his  subject  well  it  is  impossible  to  doubt ;  for  a  few 
months  later  his  work  was  reprinted,  and  was,  by  the 
magistrates  assembled  in  quarter  sessions  at  Exeter, 
strongly  recommended  to  the  attention  of  all  parochial 

•  Petty's  Political  Arithmetic. 

t  Stat  5  Eliz.,  c.  4 ;  Archeologia,  toL  zL 
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officers.  AoGording  to  him,  the  wages  of  the  Devonsbire 
peasant  were,  without  food,  about  five  shillings  a  week.^ 

Still  better  was  tiie  condition  of  the  laborer  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Bury  St.  Edmund's.  The  magistrates  of  Suf- 
folk  met  there  in  the  spring  of  1682  to  fix  a  rate  of  wages, 
and  resolved  that,  where  the  laborer  was  not  boarded,  he 
should  have  five  shillings  a  week  in  winter,  and  six  in 
summer.f 

In  1661  the  justices  at  Chelmsford  had  fixed  the  wages 
of  the  Essex  laborer,  who  was  not  boarded,  at  six  shillings 
in  winter  and  seven  in  summer.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  highest  remuneration  given  in  the  kingdom  for  agri- 
cultural labor  between  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution ; 
and  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  th|  year  in  which  this  or- 
der was  made,  the  necessariids  of  life  were  immoderatel;y 
dear.  Wheat  was  at  seventy  shillings  the  quarter,  which 
would  even  now  be  considered  as  almost  a  famine  price.} 

These  facts  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  another  fact 
which  seem3  to  deserve  consideration.  It  is  evident  that, 
in  a  country  where  no  man  can  be  compelled  to  become  a 
soldier,  the  ranks  of  an  army  can  not  be  filled  if  the  gov- 
ernment offers  much  less  than  the  wages  of  common  rus- 
tic labor.  At  present  the  pay  and  be^  money  of  a  private 
in  a  regiment  of  the  line  amount  to  seven  shillings  and 
seven-pence  a  week.  This  stipend,  coupled  with  the  hcfpe 
of  a  pension,  does  not  attract  the  English  youth  in  suffi- 
cient numbers ;  and  it  is  found  necessary  to  supply  the 
deficiency  by  enlisting  largely  from  among  the  poorer  pop- 
ulation of  Munster  and  Connaught.  The  pay  of  the  pri- 
vate foot  soldier  in  1685  was  only  four  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  a  week ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  government  in 
that  year  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  many  thousands 
of  English  recruits  at  very  short  notice.  The  pay  of  the 
private  foot  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth  had 
been  seven  shillings  a  week,  that  is  to  say,  as  much  as  a 

*  Plain  and  Easy  Method  Bhowing  how  the  OflSce  of  Overset  of  the  Poor 
may  foe  managed,  by  Richard  Dunning.    l0t  edition,  1685 ;  2d  edition,  I681I 
t  Collom's  History  of  Hawsted.  t  Baggies  on  the  Poor 
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corporal  reoeived  under  Charles  the  Seoond  ;#  and  seren 
shillings  a  week  had  been  found  sufficient  to  fill  the  ranks 
with  men  deoidedly  superior  to  the  generality  of  the  peo- 
ple. On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  reasonable  to  oon- 
elude  that,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  ordina- 
ry wages  of  the  peasant  did  not  exceed  four  shillings  a 
week ;  but  that,  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  five  shil- 
lings, six  shillings,  and,  during  the  summer  months,  even 
seven  shillings  were  paid.  At  present,  a  district  where  a 
laboring  man  earns  only  seven  shillings  a  week  is  thought 
to  be  in  a  state  shocking  to  humanity.  The  average  is 
very  much  higher ;  and,  in  prosperous  counties,  the  weekly 
wages  of  husbandmen  amount  to  twelve,  fourteen,  and  even 
sixteen  shillings. 

The  remuneration  oi  workmen  employed  in  manufac- 
tures has  always  been  higher  than  that  of  the  tillers  of  the 
soiL  In  the  year  1680,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons remarked  that  the  high  wages  paid  in  this  country 
made  it  impossible  for  our  textures  to  maintain  a  compe- 
tition with  the  produce  of  the  Indian  looms.  An  English 
mechanic,  he  said,  instead  of  slaving  like  a  native  of  Ben- 
gal for  a  piece  of  copper,  exacted  a  shilling  a  day.f  Other 
evidence  is  extant,  which  proves  that  a  shilling  a  day  was 
the  pay  to  which  the  English  manufacturer  then  thought 
himself  entitled,  but  that  he  was  often  forced  to  work  for 
less.  The  common  people  of  that  age  were  not  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  for  public  discussion,  of  haranguing,  or 
of  petitioning  Parliament.  No  newspaper  pleaded  their 
cause.  It  was  in  rude  rhyme  that  their  love  and  ha- 
tred, their  exultation  and  their  distress,  found  utterance. 
A  great  part  of  their  history  is  to  be  learned  only  from 
their  ballads.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  popular 
lays  chanted  about  the  streets  of  Norwich  and  Leeds  in 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  may  still  be  read  on  the 

*  See,  in  Thorloe's  State  Papers,  the  memoraDdam  of  the  Datch  Deputies, 
^ted  Aaguat  -fg,  1653. 

jt  The  orator  was  Mr.  John  Baaset,  member  ibr  Banutaple.  See  8mith*a 
Memouai  of  Wool,  chapter  Uyiii 
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original  broadside.*  It  is  the  vehement  and  bitter  cry  of 
labor  against  capital.  It  describes  the  good  old  times 
when  every  artisan  employed  in  the  woolen  manufaotore 
lived  as  well  as  a  farmer.  Bat  those  times  were  past. 
Sixpence  a  day  now  was  all  that  ooold  be  earned  by  hard 
labor  at  the  loom.  If  the  poor  complained  that  they  could 
not  live  on  sach  a  pittance,  they  were  told  that  they  were 
free  to  take  it  or  leave  it.  .  For  so  miserable  a  recompense 
were  the  producers  of  wealth  compelled  to  toil,  rising  early 
and  lying  down  late,  while  the  master  clothier,  eating, 
sleeping,  and  idling,  became  rich  by  their  exertions.  A 
shilling  a  day,  the  poet  declares,  is  what  the  weaver  would 
have,  if  justice  were  done.^  We  may  therefore  conclude 
that,  in  the  generation  which  preceded  the  Revolution,  a 
workman  employed  in  the  great  stSple  manufacture  of  En- 
gland thought  himself  fairly  paid  if  he  gained  six  shillings 
a  week. 

It  may  here  be  noticed  that  the  practice  of  setting 
children  prematurely  to  work,  a  practice  which  the  state, 
the  legitimate  protector  of  those  who  can  not  protect  them- 
selves, has,  in  our  time,  wisely  and  humanely  interdicted, 
prevailed  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  an  extent  which, 

*  This  ballad  is  ixi  the  British  Museum.  The  precise  year  is  not  gfren; 
hot  the  imprimatur  of  Boger  Lestrange  fixes  the  date  soffieientlj  for  my  pu«> 
pose.  I  will  quote  some  of  the  lines.  The  master  clothier  is  introduced 
speaking  as  follows : 

**  In  former  ages  we  used  to  giye, 

So  that  our  work-folks  like  fiumers  did  live ; 

But  the  times  are  changed,  we  will  make  them  know. 
•  •♦••• 

We  win  make  them  to  work  hard  for  sixpence  a  day, 

Though  a  shilling  they  desenre  if  they  had  their  just  pay; 

If  at  all  they  murmur  and  say  'tis  too  small, 

We  bid  them  choose  whether  they'll  work  at  all. 

And  thus  we  do  gain  all  our  wealth  and  estate, 

By  many  poor  men  that  work  early  and  late. 

Then  hey  for  the  clothmg  trade !    It  goes  on  brave ; 

We  scorn  for  to  toyl  and  moyl,  nor  yet  to  slave. 

Our  workmen  do  work  hard,  but  we  live  at  ease, 

We  go  when  we  wiU,  and  we  come  when  we  please.'* 
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when  compared  with  the  es^teat  of  the  mauufaolioring  875* 
lem,  seems  almost  inoredible.  At  Norwich,  the  chief  seat 
of  the  clothing  trade,  a  little  creature  of  six  years  old  was 
thought  fit  iox  labor.  Several  writers  of  that  time,  and 
amon^  them  some  who  were  considered  as  eminently  be- 
nevdient,  mention,  with  exultation,  the  fact,  that  in  that 
single  city  boys  and  girls  of  tender  age  created  wealth  ex- 
ceeding what  was  necessary  fo^  their  own  subsistence  by 
twelve  thousand  pounds  a  year.#  The  more  carefully 
we  examine  the  history  of  the  past,  the  more  reason  shall 
we  find  to  dissent  from  those  who  imagine  that. our  age 
has  been  fruitful  of  new  social  evils.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  evils  are,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  old.  That  which 
is  new  is  the  intelligence  which  discerns  and  the  human- 
ity which  remedies  thefh. 

When  we  pass  from  the  weavers  of  cloth  to  a  different 
class  of  artisans,  our  inquiries  will  still  lead  us  to  nearly 
the  same  conclusions.  During  Several  generations,  the 
Commissioners  of  Greenwich  Hospital  have  kept  a  regis- 
ter of  the  wages  paid  to  different  classes  of  workmen  who 
have  been  employed  in  the  repairs  of  the  building.  From 
this  valuable  record  it  appears  that,  in  the  course  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  the  daily  earnings  of  the  bricks 
layer  have  risen  from  half  a  crown  to  four  and  tenpence, 
those  of  the  mason  from  half  a  crown  to  five  and  three- 
pence, those  of  the  carpenter  from  half  a  crown  to  five  and 
fivepence,  and  those  of  the  plumber  from  three  shillings 
to  five  and  sixpence. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  wages  of  labor,  esti- 
mated in  money,  were,  in  1685,  not  more  than  half  of 
what  they  now  are ;  and  there  were  few  articles  import- 
ant to  the  working-man  of  which  the  price  was  not,  in 
1685,  more  than  half  of  what  it  now  is.  Beer  was  un- 
doubtedly much  cheaper  in  that  age  than  at  present. 

*  Ohamberlayiie's  State  of  England ;  Petty 's  Political  Arithmetic,  Chaptac 
Yiii.;  Donning's  Plain  and  Euj  Method;  Firmin'a  Proposition  for  the  Em 
plojing  of  the  Poor.  It  ought  to  be  obaerred  that  Firmin  waa  an  emineol 
philanthropist. 
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Meat  was  aLso  cbeaper^  but  was  still  so  doar  that  there 
were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  who  scarcely  knew 
the  taste  of  it.#  In  the  cost  of  wheat  there-  has  been  very 
little  change.  The  average  price  of  the  quarter,  during 
the  last  twelve  years  of  Charles  the  Second,  was  fifty 
shillings.  Bread  therefore,  such  as  is  now  given  to  the 
inmates  of  a  work-house,  was  then  seldom  seen,  even  on 
the  trencher  of  a  yeoman  oj  of  a  shop-keeper.  The  great 
majority  of  the  nation  lived  almost  entirely  on  rye,  barley, 
and  oats. 

The  produce  of  tropical  countries,  the  produce  of  the 
mines,  the  produce  of  machinery,  was  positively  dearer 
than  at  present.  Among  the  commodities  for  which  the 
laborer  would  have  had  to  pay  higher  in  1685  than  his 
posterity  pay  in  1848,  were  sugar,  salt,  coals,  candles, 
soap,  shoes,  stockings,  and,  generally,  all  articles  of  cloth- 
ing and  all  articles  of  bedding.  It  may  be  added,  that 
the  old  coats  and  blankets  would  have  been,  not  only  more 
costly,  but  less  serviceable  than  the  modern  fabrics. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  those  laborers  who  were 
able  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  families  by  means 
of  wages  were  not  the  most  necessitous  members  of  the 
community.  Beneath  them  lay  a  large  class  which  could 
not  subsist  without  some  aid  from  the  parish.  There  can 
hardly  be  a  more  important  test  of  the  condition  of  the 
common  people  than  the  ratio  which  this  class  bears  to  the 
whole  society.  At  present  the  men,  women,  and  children 
who  receive  relief  are,  in  bad  years,  one  tenth  of  the  in- 
habitants of  England,  and,  in  good  years,  one  thirteenth. 
Gregory  King  estimated  them  in  his  time  at  more  than  a 
fifth ;  and  this  estimate,  which  all  our  respect  for  his  au- 
thority will  scarcely  prevent  us  from  calling  extravagant, 
was  pronounced  by  Davenant  eminently  judicious. 

We  are  not  quite  without  the  means  of  forming  an  es- 

*  King,  in  his  Natural  and  Political  Conclusions,  roughly  estimated  the  com- 
mon people  of  England  at  880,000  families.  Of  these  families,  440,000,  ac- 
cording to  him,  ate  animal  food  twice  a  week.  The  remaining  440,000  ato 
it  not  at  all,  or,  at  most,  not  oftener  than  once  a  week. 
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timate  for  ourselves.  The  poor  rate  was  undoubtedly  the 
heaviest  tax  borne  by  our  ancestors  in  those  days.  It 
was  computed,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  at  near 
seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  much  more  than 
the  produce  either  of  the  excise  or  of  the  customs,  and 
little  less  than  half  the  entire  revenue  of  the  crown.  The 
poor  rate  went  on  increasing  rapidly,  and  appears  to  have 
risen  in  a  short  time  to  between  eight  and  nine  hundred 
iOttsand  a  yeeur,  that  is  to  say,  to  one  sixth  of  what  it 
now  id.  The  population  was  then  less  than  a  third  of 
what  it  now  is.  The  minimum  of  wages,  estimated  in 
money,  was  half  of  what  it  now  is ;  and  we  can  therefore 
hardly  suppose  that  the  average  allowance  *made  to  a  pau- 
per can  have  been  more  than  half  of  what  it  now  is.  It 
seems  to  follow  that  the  proportion  of  the  English  people 
which  received  parochial  relief  then  must  have  been  larger 
than  the  proportion  which  receives  relief  now.  It  is  good 
to  speak  on  such  questions  with  diffidence ;  but  it  has  cer- 
tainly never  yet  been  proved  that  pauperism  was  a  less 
heavy  burden  or  a  less  serious  social  evil  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  than  it  has  been  in 
our  own  time.# 

In  one  respect  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  progress  of 
civilization  has  diminished  the  physical  comforts  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  poorest  class.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
that,  before  the  Revolution,  many  thousands  of  square 
miles,  now  inclosed  and  cultivated,  were  marsh,  forest, 

*  Fourteenth  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commisnoners,  Appendix  B,  No. 
S ;  Appendix  C,  No.  1, 1848.  Of  the  two  estimates  of  the  poor  rate  mentioii- 
ed  in  the  text,  one  was  formed  by  Arthur  Moore,  the  other,  some  jean  later, 
by  Richard  Donning.  Moore's  estimate  will  be  found  in  Davenant's  Essay 
on  Ways  and  Means;  Dunning's  in  Sir  Frederic  Eden's  valuable  work  on 
the  poor.  King  and  Davenant  estimate  the  paapers  and  beggars  in  1696  at 
the  incredible  number  of  1,330,000  out  of  a  population  of  5,500,000.  In  1  S4€, 
the  number  of  persons  who  received  relief  was  only  1,332,089,  out  of  a  pop* 
ulation  of  about  17,000,000. 

I  would  advise  the  reader  to  consult  De  Foe's  pamphlet  entitled  "  Giving 
Ahns  no  Charity,"  and  the  Greenwich  Tables  which  will  be  found  in  Mr 
M*Culloch's  Commercial  Dictionary  under  the  head  Prices. 
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and  heath.  Of  this  wild  land  much  was,  by  law,  com- 
mon, and  much  of  what  was  not  common  by  law  was 
worth  so  little  that  the  proprietors  suffered  it  to  be  com- 
mon in  fact.  In  such  a  tract,  squatters  and  trespassers 
were  tolerated  to  an  extent  now  unknown.  The  peasant 
who  dwelt  there  could,  at  little  or  no  charge,  procure  oc- 
casionally some  palatable  addition  to  his  hard  fare,  and 
provide  himself  with  fuel  for  the  winter.  He  kept  a  flock 
of  geese  on  what  is  now  an  orchard  rich  with  apple  blos- 
soms. He  snared  wild  fowl  on  the  fen  which  has  long 
since  been  drained  and  divided  into  corn-fields  and  turnip 
fields.  He  cut  turf  among  the  farze  bushes  on  the  moor 
which  is  now  a  meadow  bright  with  clover  and  renowned 
for  butter  and  cheese.  The  progress  of  agriculture  and 
the  increase  of  population  necessarily  deprived  him  of  these 
privileges.  But  against  this  disadvantage  a  long  list  of 
advantages  is  to  be  set  off.  Of  the  blessings  which  civ- 
ilization and  philosophy  bring  with  them,  a  large  propor- 
tion is  common  to  all  ranks,  and  would,  if  withdrawn,  be 
missed  as  painfully  by  the  laborer  as  by  the  peer.  The 
market-place  which  the  rustic  can  now  reach  with  his  cart 
in  an  hour  was,  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  a  day's 
journey  firom  him;  The  street  which  now  affords  to  the 
artisan,  during  the  whole  night,  a  secure,  a  convenient, 
and  a  brilliantly -lighted  walk,  was,  a  hundred  and  sixty 
years  ago,  so  dark  after  sunset  that  he  would  not  have 
been  able  to  see  his  hand,  so  ill  paved  that  he  would  have 
run  constant  risk  of  breaking  his  neck,  and  so  ill  watched 
that  he  would  have  been  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
knocked  down  and  plundered  of  his  small  earnings.  Every 
bricklayer  who  falls  from  a  scaffold,  every  sweeper  of  a 
crossing  who  is  run  over  by  a  carriage,  now  may  have  his 
wounds  dressed  and  his  limbs  set  with  a  skill  such  as,  a 
hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  all  the  wealth  of  a  great  lord 
like  Ormond,  or  of  a  merchant  prince  like  Clayton,  could 
not  have  purchased.  Some  frightful  diseases  have  been 
extirpated  by  science,  and  some  have  been  banished  by 
police.     The  term  of  human  life  has  been  lengthened  over 
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the  whole  kingdom,  and  especially  in  the  towns.  The 
year  1685  was  not  accounted  sickly;  yet  in  the  year 
1685  more  than  one  in  twenty-three  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  capital  died.^  At  present  only  one  inhabitant  of  the 
capital  in  forty  dies  annually.  The  diiference  in  salubrity 
between  the  London  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
London  of  the  seveateenth  century  is  very  fur  greater 
than  the  difference  between  London  in  an  ordinary  season 
and  London  in  the  cholera. 

Still  more  important  is  the  benefit  which  all  orders  of 
society,  and  especially  the  lower  orders,  have  derived  from 
the  mollifying  influence  of  civilization  on  the  national 
character.  The  ground- work  of  that  character  has  indeed 
been  the  saiAo  through  many  generations,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  ground- work  of  the  character  of  an  individual 
may  be  said  to  be  the  same  when  he  is  a  rude  and  thought- 
less schoolboy  and  when  he  is  a  refined  and  accomplished 
man.  It  is  pleasing  to  reflect  that  the  public  mind  of 
England  has  softened  while  it  has  ripened,  and  that  we 
have,  in  the  course  of  ages,  become,  not  only  a  wiser,  but 
also  a  kinder  people.  There  is  scarcely  a  page  of  the  his- 
tory or  lighter  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century  which 
does  not  contain  some  proof  that  our  ancestors  were  less 
humane  than  their  posterity.  The  discipline  of  work- 
shops, of  schools,  of  private  families,  though  not  more  ef- 
ficient than  at  present,  was  infinitely  harsher.  Masters, 
well  born  and  bred,  were  in  the  habit  of  beating  their 
servants.  Pedagogues  knew  no  way  of  imparting  knowl- 
edge but  by  beating  their  pupils.  Husbands,  of  decent 
station,  were  not  ashamed  to  beat  their  wives.  The  im- 
placability of  hostile  factions  was  such  as  we  can  scarcely 
conceive.  Whigs  were  disposed  to  murmur  because  Staf- 
ford was  suffered  to  die  without  seeing  his  bowels  burned 
before  his  face.  Tories  reviled  and  insulted  Russell  as 
his  coach  passed  from  the  Tower  to  the  scaffold  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields-t     As  little  mercy  was  shown  by  the 

♦  The  deaths  were  23^22.— P««y'f  Political  Ariihmette. 
t  Burnet,  i,  560. 
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populaoo  to  sufferers  of  a  humbler  rank.  If  au  offender 
was  put  into  the  pillory,  it  was  well  if  he  escaped  with 
life  from  the  shower  of  brick«bats  and  paving-stones.^  If 
he  was  tied  to  the  cart's  tail,  the  crowd  pressed  round 
him,  imploring  the  hangman  to  give  it  the  fellow  well, 
and  make  him  howLf  Gentlemen  arranged  parties  of 
pleasure  to  Bridewell  on  court  days,  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing the  wretched  women  who  beat  hemp  there  whipped.^ 
A  man  pressed  to  death  for  refusing  to  plead,  a  woman 
burned  for  coining,  excited  less  sympathy  than  is  now  f  jlt 
for  a  galled  horse  or  an  over-driven  ox.  Fights,  compared 
with  whiqh  a  boxing-match  is  a  refined  and  humane  spec- 
tacle, were  among  the  favorite  diversions  of  a  large  part 
of  the  town.  Multitudes  assembled  to  see  gladiators  hack 
each  other  to  pieces  with  deadly  weapons,  and  shouted 
with  delight  when  one  of  the  combatants  lost  a  finger  or 
an  eye.  The  prisons  were  hells  on  earth,  seminaries  of 
every  crime  and  of  every  disease.  At  the  assizes,  the  lean 
and  yellow  culprits  brought  with  them  from  their  cells  to 
the  dock  an  atmosphere  of  stench  and  pestilence  which 
sometimes  avenged  them  signally  on  bench,  bar,  and  jury. 
But  on  all  this  misery  society  looked  with  profound  in- 
difference. Nowhere  could  be  found  that  sensitive  and 
restless  compassion  which  has,  in  our  time,  extended  a 
powerful  protection  to  the  factory  child,  to  the  Hindoo 
widow,  to  the  negro  slave,  which  pries  into  the  stores  and 
water-casks  of  every  emigrant  ship,  which  winces  at  every 
lash  laid  on  the  back  of  a  drunken  soldier,  which  will  not 
suffer  the  thief  in  the  hulks  to  be  ill  fed  or  over-worked, 
and  which  has  repeatedly  endeavored  to  save  the  life  even 
of  the  murderer.  It  is  true  that  compassion  ought,  like 
all  other  feelings,  to  be  under  the  government  of  reason, 
and  has,  for  want  of  such  government,  produced  some  ri- 
diculous and  some  deplorable  effects.  But  the  more  we 
study  the  annals  of  the  past,  the  more  shall  we  rejoice 

*  Maggleton*8  Acts  of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Spirit. 
t  Tom  Brown  describes  snch  a  scene  in  lines  which  I  do  not  venture  tc: 
quote.  t  Ward's  London  Spy 
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that  we  live  in  a  merciful  age,  in  an  age  in  which  crneity 
is  abhorred,  and  in  which  pain,  even  when  deserved,  is  in 
flioted  reluctantly  and  from  a  sense  of  duty.  Every  class, 
doubtless,  has  gained  largely  by  this  great  moral  change; 
but  the  class  which  has  gained  most  is  the  poorest,  the 
most  dependent,  and  the  most  defenseless. 

The  general  effect  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  reader  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  doubt;  yet, 
in  spite  of  evidence,  many  will  still  image  to  themselves 
the  England  of  the  Stuarts  as  a  more  pleasant  country 
than  the  England  in  which  we  live.  It  may  at  first 
sight  seem  strange  that  society,  while  constantly  moving 
forward  with  eager  speed,  should  be  constantly  looking 
backward  with  tender  regret.  But  these  two  propensi- 
ties, inconsistent  as  they  may  appear,  can  easily  be  re- 
solved into  the  same  principle.  Both  spring  from  our  im- 
patience of  the  state  in  which  we  actually  are.  That  im- 
patience, while  it  stimulates  us  to  surpass  preceding  gen- 
erations, disposes  us  to  overrate  their  happiness.  It  is, 
in  some  sense,  unreasonable  and  ungratefiil  in  us  to  be 
constantly  discontented  with  a  condition  which  is  constant- 
ly improving.  But,  in  truth,  there  is  constant  improve- 
ment precisely  because  there  is  constant  discontent.  If 
we  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  present,  -we  should 
cease  to  contrive,  to  labor,  and  to  save  with  a  view  to  the 
future.  And  it  is  natural  that,  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
present,  we  should  form  a  too  favorable  estimate  of  the  past. 

In  truth,  we  are  under  a  deception  similar  to  that  which 
misleads  the  traveler  in  the  Arabian  desert.  Beneath  the 
caravan  all  is  dry  and  bare ;  but  far  in  advance  and 
far  in  the  rear  is  the  semblance  of  refreshing  waters. 
The  pilgrims  hasten  forward,  and  find  nothing  but  sand 
where,  an  hour  before,  they  had  seen  a  lake  ;  they  turn 
their  eyes,  and  see  a  lake  where,  an  hour  before,  they 
were  toiling  through  sand.  A  similar  illusion  seems  to 
haunt  nations  through  every  stage  of  the  long  progress 
from  poverty  and  barbarism  to  the  highest  degrees  of  op- 
ulence and  civilization.     But,  if  we  resolutely  chase  the 
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mirage  backward,  we  shall  find  it  recede  before  us  into 
the  regions  of  fabulous  antiquity.  It  is  now  the  fashion 
to  place  the  Golden  Age  of  England  in  times  when  noble« 
men  were  destitute  of  comforts  the  want  of  which  would 
be  intolerable  to  a  modern  footman,  when  farmers  and 
shop-keepers  breakfasted  on  loaves  the  very  sight  of  which 
would  raise  a  riot  in  a  modem  work-house,  when  men 
died  faster  in  the  purest  country  air  than  they  now  die  in 
the  most  pestilential  lanes  of  our  towns,  and  when  men 
died  faster  in  the  lanes  of  our  towns  than  they  now  die  on 
the  coast  of  Guiana.  We  too  shall,  in  our  turn,  be  out- 
stripped, and  in  our  turn  be  envied.  It  may  well  be,  in  the 
twentieth  century,  that  the  peasant  of  Dorsetshire  may 
think  himself  miserably  paid  with  fifteen  shillings  a  week ; 
that  the  carpenter  at  Greenwich  may  receive  ten  shillings 
a  day ;  that  laboring  men  may  be  as  little  used  to  dine 
without  meat  as  they  now  are  to  eat  rye  bread ;  that  san- 
itary police  and  medical  discoveries  may  have  added  sev- 
eral more  years  to  the  average  length  of  human  life ;  that 
numerous  comforts  and  luxuries  which  are  now  unknown, 
or  confined  to  a  few,  may  be  within  the  reach  of  every 
diligent  and  thrifty  working-man.  And  yet  it  may  then 
be  the  mode  to  assert  that  the  increase  of  wealth  and  the 
progress  of  science  have  benefited  the  few  at  the  expense 
of  the  many,  and  to  talk  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria 
as  the  time  when  England  was  truly  merry  England,  when 
all  classes  were  bound  together  by  brotherly  sympathy, 
when  the  rich  did  not  grind  the  &ces  of  the  poor,  and 
when  the  poor  did  not  envy  the  splendor  of  the  rich. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

X  HE  death  of  King  Charleii  the  Second  took  the  nation 
by  surprise.  His  frame  was  naturally  strong,  and  did  not 
appear  to  have  suffered  from  excess.  He  had  always  been 
mindful  of  his  health  even  in  his  pleasures ;  and  his  hab- 
its were  such  as  promised  a  long  life  and  a  robust  old  age. 
Indolent  as  he  was  on  all  occasions  which  required  tension 
of  the  mind,  he  was  active  and  persevering  in  bodily  ex- 
ercise. He  had,  when  young,  been  renowned  as  a  ten- 
nis^player,#  and  was,  even  in  the  decline  of  life,  an  indc- 
fatigahle  walker.  His  ordinary  pace  was  such  that  those 
who  were  admitted  to  the  honor  of  his  society  found  it 
difficult  to  keep  up  with  him.  He  rose  early,  and  gen- 
erally passed  three  or  four  hours  a  day  in  the  open  air. 
He  might  be  seen,  before  the  dew  was  off  the  grass  in  St 
James's  Park,  striding  among  the  trees,  playing  with  his 
spaniels,  and  flinging  corn  to  his  ducks ;  and  these  ex- 
hibitions endeared  him  to  the  common  people,  who  always 
love  to  see  the  great  unbend.f 

At  length,  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1684,  he  was 
prevented,  by  a  slight  attack  of  what  was  supposed  to  be 
gout,  from  rambling  as  usual.  He  now  spent  his  morn- 
ings in  his  laboratory,  where  he  amused  himself  with  ex- 
periments on  the  properties  of  mercury.  His  temper 
seemed  to  have  suffered  from  confinement.  He  had  no 
apparent  cause  for  disquiet.  His  kingdom  was  tranquil ; 
he  was  not  in  pressing  want  of  money  j  his  power  was 
greater  than  it  had  ever  been ;  the  party  which  had  long 
thwarted  him  had  been  beaten  down ;  but  the  cheerful- 

•  Pepys's  Diary,  Dec.  2S,  1663;  Sept.  2,  1667 

t  Burnet,  i.,  606 ;  Spectator,  No.  462 ;  Lords'  Joomala,  Oct.  2S,  1678 ;  Oib 
ber*!  Apology. 
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aess  which  had  supported  him  against  adverse  fortune  had 
vanished  in  this  season  of  prosperity.  A  trifle  now  suf- 
ficed to  depress  those  elastic  spirits  which  had  borne  up 
against  defeat,  exile,  and  penury.  His  irritation  frequent- 
ly  showed  itself  by  looks  and  words  such  as  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  from  a  man  so  eminently  distinguished 
by  good  humor  and  good  breeding.  It  was  not  supposed, 
however,  that  his  constitution  was  seriously  impaired.^ 
His  palace  had  seldom  presented  a  gayer  or  a  more 
scandalous  appearance  than  on  the  evening  of  Sunday, 
the  first  of  February,  1685.f  Some  grave  persons  who 
had  gone  thither,  after  the  fashion  of  that  age,  to  pay 
their  duty  to  their  sovereign,  and  who  had  expected  that, 
on  such  a  day,  his  court  would  wear  a  decent  aspect,  were 
struck  with  astonishment  and  horror.  The  great  gallery 
of  Whitehall,  an  admirable  relic  of  the  magnificence  of 
the  Tudors,  was  crowded  with  revelers  and  gamblers.  The 
king  sat  there  chatting  and  toying  with  three  women, 
whose  charms  were  the  boast,  and  whose  vices  were  the 
disgrace,  of  three  nations.  Barbara  Palmer,  duchess  of 
Cleveland,  was  there,  no  longer  young,  but  still  retaining 
some  traces  of  that  superb  and  voluptuous  lovelin  ^-ss  which 
twenty  years  before  overcame  the  hearts  of  all  men.  There, 
too,  was  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  whose  soft  and  in- 
fantine features  were  lighted  up  with  the  vivacity  of 
France.  Hortensia  Mancini,  duchess  of  Mazarin,  and 
niece  of  the  great  cardinal,  completed  the  group.  She  had 
been  early  removed  from  her  native  Italy  to  the  court 
where  her  uncle  was  supreme.  His  power  and  her  own 
attractions  had  drawn  a  crowd  of  illustrious  suitors  round 
her.  Charles  himself,  during  his  exile,  had  sought  her 
hand  in  vain.  No  gift  of  nature  or  of  fortune  seemed  to 
be  wanting  to  her.  Her  face  was  beautiful  with  the  rich 
beauty  of  the  south,  her  understanding  quick,  her  man- 

*  Bomet,  i.,  605,  606;  Welwood,  138;  North's  Life  of  Gaildford,  351. 

t  I  may  take  this  opportamty  of  mentioning  that  whenever  I  give  oiilj 
one  date,  I  follow -the  old  style,  which  was,  in  the  seventeenth  centoiy,  the 
ftyle  of  England;  but  I  reckon  the  year  from  the  first  of  January. 
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ners  graceful,  her  rank  exalted,  her  possessions  immense , 
but.  her  ungovernable  passions  had  turned  all  these  bless« 
ings  into  curses.  She  had  found  the  misery  of  an  ill-as- 
sorted marriage  intolerable,  had  fled  from  her  husband, 
had  abandoned  her  vast  wealth,  and,  after  having  aston- 
ished Rome  and  Piedmont  by  her  adventures,  had  fixed 
her  abode  in  England.  Her  house  was  the  favorite  re- 
sort of  men  of  wit  and  pleasure,  who,  for  the  sake  of  her 
smiles  and  her  table,  endured  her  frequent  fits  of  inso- 
lence and  ill  humor.  Rochester  and  Godolphin  sometimes 
forgot  the  cares  of  state  in  her  company.  Barillon  and 
Saint  Evremond  found  in  her  drawing-room  consolation 
for  their  long  banishment  from  Paris.  The  learning  of 
Vossius,  the  wit  of  Waller,  were  daily  employed  to  flatter 
and  anmse  her ;  but  her  diseased  mind  required  stronger 
stimulants,  and  sought  them  in  gallantry,  in  basset,  and 
in  usquebaugh.'^tF  While  Charles  flirted  with  his  three 
sultanas,  Hortensia's  French  page,  a  h^uidsome  boy,  whose 
vocal  performances  were  the  delight  of  Whitehall,  and 
were  rewarded  by  numerous  presents  of  rich  clothes,  po- 
nies, and  guineas,  warbled  some  amorous  verses. f  A 
party  of  twenty  courtiers  was  seated  at  cards  round  a 
large  taole  on  which  gold  was  heaped  in  mountains.^ 
Even  then  the  king  had  complained  that  he  did  not  feel 
quite  well.  He  had  no  appetite  for  his  supper  ;  his  rest 
I  that  night  was  broken  ,*  but  on  the  following  morning  he 
I        rose,  as  usual,  early. 

i  To  that  morning  the  contending  factions  in  his  council 

I  had,  during  some  days,  looked  forward  with  anxiety.  The 
{  struggle  between  Halifax  and  Rochester  seemed  to  be  ap- 
!  preaching  a  decisive  crisis.  Halifax,  not  content  with 
having  already  driven  his  rival  from  the  Board  of  Treas- 
ury, had  undertaken  to  prove  him  guilty  of  such  dishon- 
I        esty  or  neglect  in  the  conduct  of  the  finances  as  ought  to 

*  Saint  Evremond,  pcurim.    St.  R6al,  M^inoires  de  la  Duchesse  de  Mbs> 
arm;  Boche«ter's  Farewell;  Eveljn'e  Diaiy,  Sept.  6,  167C,  June  11,  1699. 
t  Evelyn's  Diary,  Jan.  28,  168};  Saint  Evremond  s  Letter  to  D6iy. 
i  Evelyn's  Diary,  Feb.  4,  168}. 
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06  punished  by  dismission  from  the  pnblio  servioe.  It  was 
even  whispered  that  the  Jord  president  would  probably  be 
sent  to  the  Tower  before  night.  The  king  had  proinisr}d 
to  inquire  into  the  matter.  The  seoond  of  February  had 
been  fixed  for  the  investigation,  and  several  officers  of  the 
revenue  had  been  ordered  to  attend  with  their  books  on 
that  day.^     But  a  great  turn  of  fortune  was  at  hand. 

Scarcely  had  Charles  risen  from  his  bed  when  his  at- 
tendants perceived  that  his  utterance  was  indistinct,  and 
that  his  thoughts  seemed  to  be  wandering.  Several  men 
of  rank  had,  as  usual,  assembled  to  see  their  sovereign 
shaved  and  dressed.  He  made  an  effort  to  converse  with 
them  in  his  usual  gay  style,  but  his  ghastly  look  surpris- 
ed and  alarmed  them.  Soon  his  face  grew  black ;  his 
eyes  turned  in  his  head ;  he  uttered  a  cry,  staggered,  and 
fell  into  the  arms  of  Thomas  Lord  Bruce,  eldest  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Ailesbury.  A  physician  who  had  charge  of 
the  royal  retorts  and  crucibles  happened  to  be  present. 
He  had  no  lancet,  but  he  opened  a  vein  with  a  penknife. 
The  blood  flowed  freely,  but  the  king  was  still  insensible. 

He  was  laid  on  his  bed,  where,  during  a  short  time, 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  hung  over  him  with  the  fa- 
miliarity of  a  wife.  But  the  alarm  had  been  given.  The 
queen  and  the  Duchess  of  York  were  hastening  to  the 
room.  The  favorite  concubine  was  forced  to  retire  to  her 
own  apartments.  Those  apartments  had  been  thrice  pull- 
ed down  and  thrice  rebuilt  by  her  lover  to  gratify  her 
caprice.  The  very  furniture  of  the  chimney  was  massy 
silver.  Several  fine  paintings,  which  properly  belonged 
to  the  queen,  had  been  transferred  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
mistress.  The  sideboards  were  piled  with  richly-wrought 
plate.  In  the  niches  stood  cabinets,  the  master-pieces  of 
Japanese  art.  On  the  hangings,  fresh  from  the  looms  of 
Paris,  were  depicted,  in  tints  which  no  English  tapestry 
could  rival,  birds  of  gorgeous  plumage,  landscapes,  hunt- 

•  Roger  North's  Life  of  Sir  Dudley  North,  170;  The  Trae  Patriot  vindi* 

oated,  or  a  Jastification  of  his  Ezoellency  the  B*»-  of  R ;  Burnet,  i., 

605.    The  Trea^uiy  Books  prove  that  Bomet  had  good  intellxgenoe. 

C  c 
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ing  matches,  the  lordly  terrace  of  St  Germain's,  the  stat- 
ues and  fountains  of  Versailles.^  In  the  midst  of  this 
splendor,  purchased  by  guilt  and  shame,  the  unhappy 
woman  gave  herself  up  to  an  agony  of  grief,  which,  to  do 
her  justice,  was  not  wholly  selfish. 

And  now  liie  gates  of  Whitehall,  which  ordinarily  stood 
open  to  all  comers,  were  closed ;  but  persons  whose  faces 
were  known  were  still  permitted  to  enter.  The  smite- 
chambers  and  galleries  were  soon  filled  to  overflowing,  and 
even  the  sick-room  was  crowded  with  peers,  privy  coun- 
selors, and  foreign  ministers.  All  the  medical  men  of 
note  in  London  were  summoned.  So  high  did  political 
animosities  run,  that  the  presence  of  some  Whig  physi- 
cians was  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  circumstance.t 
One  Roman  Catholic  whose  skill  was  then  widely  renown- 
ed. Doctor  Thomas  Short,  was  in  attendance.  Several 
of  the  prescriptions  have  been  preserved.  One  of  them  is 
signed  by  fourteen  doctors.  The  patient  was  bled  largely. 
Hot  iron  was  applied  to  his  head.  A  loathsome  volatile 
salt,  extracted  from  human  skulls,  was  forced  into  his 
mouth.  He  recovered  his  senses ;  but  he  was  evidently 
in  a  situation  of  extreme  danger. 

The  queen  was  for  a  time  assiduous  in  her  attendance. 
The  Duke  of  York  scarcely  left  his  brother's  bedside. 
The  primate  and  four  other  bishops  were  then  in  London. 
They  remained  at  Whitehall  all  day,  and  took  it  by  turns 
to  sit  up  at  night  in  the  king's  room.  The  news  of  his 
illness  filled  the  capital  with  sorrow  and  dismay  ;  for  his 
easy  temper  and  affable  manners  had  won  the  affection  of 
a  large  part  of  the  nation,  and  those  who  most  disUked 
him  preferred  his  unprincipled  levity  to  the  stem  and  earn- 
est bigotry  of  his  brother. 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  fifth  of  February, 
the  London  Gazette  announced  that  his  majesty  was  going 
on  well,  and  was  thought  by  the  physicians  to  be  out  of 
danger.     The  bells  of  all  the  churches  rang  merrily,  and 

*  Bvelyn't  Diary,  Jan.  24,  168i,  Oct.  4,  1683. 
t  Da^ale's  OomapoDdeiice. 
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(nreparatioiis  for  bonfires  were  made  in  the  streets ;  but  in 
the  evening  it  was  known  that  a  relapse  had  taken  place, 
and  that  the  medioal  attendants  had  given  up  all  hope. 
The  puhlio  mind  was  greatly  disturbed ;  but  there  was 
no  disposition  to  tumult.  The  Duke  of  York,  who  had 
ahready  taken  on  himself  to  give  orders,  ascertained  that 
the  city  was  perfectly  quiet,  and  that  he  might  without 
difficulty  be  proclaimed  as  soon  as  his  brother  should  ex]Hre. 

The  king  was  in  great  pain,  and  complained  that  he 
felt  as  if  a  fire  was  burning  within  him ;  yet  he  bore  up 
against  his  sufferings  with  a  fortitude  which  did  not  seem 
to  belong  to  his  soft  and  luxurious  nature.  The  sight  of 
his  misery  affected  his  wife  so  much  that  she  fainted,  and 
was  carried  senseless  to  her  chamber.  The  prelates  who 
were  in  waiting  had  from  the  first  exhorted  him  to  prepare 
for  his  end.  They  now  thought  it  their  duty  to  address 
him  in  a  stUi  more  urgent  manner.  William  Sancroft, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  an  honest  and  pious,  though 
narrow-minded  man,  used  great  freedom.  <<  It  is  time," 
he  said,  <<  to  speak  out ;  for,  sir,  you  are  about  to  appear 
before  a  Judge  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons."  The  king 
answered  not  a  word. 

Thomas  Ken,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  then  tried  his 
powers  of  persuasion.  He  was  a  man  of  parts  and  learn- 
ing, of  quick  sensibility  and  stainless  virtue.  His  elabo- 
rate works  have  long  been  forgotten,  but  his  morning  and 
evening  hymns  are  still  repeated  daily  in  thousands  of 
dwellings.  Though,  like  most  of  his  order,  zealous  for 
monarchy,  he  was  no  sycophant.  Before  he  became  a 
bishop,  he  had  maintained  the  honor  of  his  gown  by  re- 
fusing, when  the  court  was  at  Winchester,  to  let  Eleanor 
Gwynn  lodge  in  the  house  which  he  occupied  there  as  a 
prebendary.^  The  king  had  sense  enough  to  respect  so 
manly  a  spirit.  Of  ail  the  prelates,  he  liked  Ken  the  best. 
It  was  to  no  purpose,  however,  that  the  good  bishop  now 
put  forth  all  his  eloquence.  His  solemn  and  pathetic  ex- 
hortation awed  and  melted  the  by-standers  to  such  a  de- 
*  Hawkins's  Life  of  Ken,  1713. 
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gree  that  some  among  them  believed  him  to  be  filled  with 
the  same  spirit  which,  in  the  old  time,  bad,  by  the  mouths 
of  Nathan  and  Elias,  called  sinfdl  princes  to  repentance. 
Charles,  however,  was  unmoved.  He  made  no  objection, 
indeed,  when  the  service  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Siok 
was  read.  In  reply  to  the  pressing  questions  of  the  di- 
vines, he  said  that  he  was  sorry  for  what  he  had  done 
Euniss  ;  and  he  suffered  the  absolution  to  be  pronounced 
over  him  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
but  when  he  was  urged  to  declare  that  he  died  in  the  com- 
munion of  that  Church,  he  seemed  not  to  hear  what  was 

;  said,  and  nothing  could  induce  him  to  take  the  Eucharist 
jQrom  the  hands  of  the  bishops.  A  table  with  bread  and 
wine  Was  brought  to  his  bedside,  but  in  vain.  Sometimes 
he  said  that  there  was  no  hurry,  and  sometimes  that  he 
wad  too  weak. 

-  Many  attributed  this  apathy  to  contempt  for  divine 

things,  and  many  to  the  stupor  which  often  precedes 

;       death ;  but  there  were  in  the  palace  a  few  persons  who 

I  knew  better.  Charles  had  never  been  a  sincere  member 
of  the  Established  Church.  His  mind  had  long  oscillated 
between  Hobbism  and  popery.  When  his  health  was  good 
and  his  spirits  high,  he  w&is  a  scoffer.  In  his  few  serious 
moments  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  Duke  of  York 
was  aware  of  this,  but  was  entirely  occupied  with  the  care 
of  his  own  interests.  He  had  ordered  the  outports  to  be 
closed.  He  had  posted  detachments  of  the  Guards  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city.  He  had  also  procured  the  feeble 
signature  of  the  dying  king  to  an  instrument  by  which 
some  duties,  granted  only  till  the  demise  of  the  crown, 
were  let  to  farm  for  a  term  of  three  years.  These  things 
occupied  the  attention  of  James  to  such  a  degree  that, 
though  on  ordinary  occasions  he  was  indiscreetly  and  un- 
seasonably eager  to  bring  over  proselytes  to  his  Cburdi,  he 
never  reflected  that  his  brother  was  in  danger  of  dying 
without  the  last  sacraments.  This  neglect  was  the  more 
extraordinary,  because  the  Duchess  of  York  had,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  queen,  suggested,  on  the  morning  on  which 
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the  king  i^as  taken  ill,  the  propriety  of  procuring  spiritnal 
assistanoe.  For  snch  assistance  Charles  was  at  last  in- 
debted to  an  agency  very  different  from  that  of  his  pious 
wife  and  sister-in-law.  A  life  of  frivolity  and  vice  had  not 
extingoished  in  ihe  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  all  sentiments 
of  religion,  or  all  that  kindness  which  is  the  glory  of  her 
sex.  The  French  embassador  Barillon,  who  had  come  to 
the  palace  to  inquire  after  the  king,  paid  her  a  visit.  He 
found  her  in  an  agony  of  sorrow.  She  took  him  into  a 
secret  room,  and  poured  out  her  whole  heart  to  him.  <<  I 
have,"  she  said,  <<  a  thing  of  great  moment  to  tell  you. 
If  it  were  known,  my  head  would  be  in  danger.  The 
king  is  really  and  truly  a  Catholic ;  but  he  will  die  with- 
out being  reconciled  to  the  Church.  His  bed-chamber  is 
full  of  Protestant  clergymen.  I  can  not  enter  it  without 
giving  scandal.  The  duke  is  thinking  only  of  himself. 
Speak  to  him.  Remind  him  that  there  is  a  soul  at  stake. 
He  is  master  now.  He  can  clear  the  room.  Go  this  in- 
stant, or  it  will  be  too  late." 

Barillon  hastened  to  the  bed-chamber,  took  the  duke 
aside,  and  delivered  the  message  of  the  mistress.  The 
conscience  of  James  smote  him.  He  started  as  if  roused 
from  sleep,  and  declared  that  nothing  should  prevent  him 
from  discharging  the  sacred  duty  which  had  been  too  long 
delayed.  Several  schemes  were  discussed  and  rejected. 
At  last  the  duke  commanded  the  crowd  to  stand  aloof,  went 
to  the  bed,  stooped  down,  and  whispered  something  which 
none  of  the  spectators  could  hear,  but  which  they  supposed 
to  be  some  question  about  affairs  of  state.  Charles  an- 
swered in  an  audible  voice,  "  Yes,  yes,  with  all  my  heart." 
None  of  the  by-standers,  except  the  French  embassador, 
guessed  that  the  king  was  declaring  his  wish  to  be  admit- 
ted into  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

"  Shall  I  bring  a  priest  ?"  said  the  duke.  "  Do,  broth- 
er," replied  the  sick  man.  <<  For  God's  sake  do,  and  lose 
no  time.  But  no ;  you  will  get  into  trouble."  "  If  it 
costs  me  my  life,"  said  the  duke,  "  I  will  fetch  a  priest." 

To  find  a  priest,  however,  for  such  a  purpose,  at  a  mo- 
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ment's  notice,  was  not  easy ;  for,  as  the  law  then  stood^ 
the  person  who  admitted  a  pro6el}rte  into  the  Roman  Cath* 
olio  Church  was  guilty  of  a  capital  crime.  The  Count  of 
Castel  Melhor,  a  Portuguese  nobleman,  who,  driven  by  po- 
litioal  troubles  from  his  native  land,  had  been  hospitably 
received  at  the  English  court,  undertook  to  procure  a  con- 
fessor. He  had  recourse  to  his  countrymen  who  belonged 
to  the  queen's  household ;  but  he  found  that  none  of  hex 
chaplains  knew  English  or  French  enough  to  ^rive  the 
king.  The  duke  and  Barillon  were  about  to  send  to  the 
Venetian  minister  for  a  clergyman,  when  they  heard  that 
a  Benedictine  monk,  named  John  Huddleston,  happened 
to  be  at  Whitehall.  This  man  had,  with  great  risk  to 
himself,  saved  the  king's  life  after  the  battle  of  Worces- 
ter, and  had,  on  that  account,  been,  ever  since  the  Resto- 
ration^ a  privileged  person.  In  the  sharpest  proclamations 
which  were  put  forth  against  popish  priests,  when  &lse 
witnesses  had  inflamed  the  nation  to  fury,  Huddleston  had 
been  excepted  by  name.^  He  readily  consented  to  put  his 
life  a  second  time  in  peril  for  his  prince ;  but  there  was 
still  a  difficulty.  The  honest  monk  was  so  illiterate  that 
he  did  not  know  what  he  ought  to  say  on  an  occasion  of 
such  importance.  He,  however,  obtained  some  hints, 
through  the  intervention  of  Castel  Melhor,  from  a  Portu- 
guese ecclesiastic,  and,  thus  instructed,  was  brought  up 
the  back  stairs  by  Chiffinch,  a  confidential  servant,  wbo^ 
if  the  satires  of  that  age  are  to  be  credited,  had  often  in- 
troduced  visitors  of  a  very  different  description  by  the  same 
entrance.  The  duke  then,  in  the  king's  name,  command- 
ed all  who  were  present  to  quit  the  room,  except  Lewis 
Duras,  earl  of  Feversham,  and  John  Granville,  earl  of 
Bath.  Both  these  lords  professed  the  Protestant  religion ; 
but  James  conceived  that  be  could  count  on  their  fidelity 
Feversham,  a  Frenchman  of  noble  birth,  and  nephew  of 
the  great  Turenne,  held  high  rank  in  the  English  army, 

*  See  the  London  Gazette  of  Nov.  21, 1678.  Barillon  and  Bumet  say  that 
Hnddlestnn  was  excepted  out  of  all  tbe  acts  of  Parliament  made  against 
priests;  bnt  this  is  a  mistake. 
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and  was  ohamberlain  to  the  qneen*     Bath  was  groom  of 
the  stole. 

The  duke's  orders  were  obeyed ;  and  even  the  physi- 
(Hans  withdrew.  The  baok  door  was  then  opened,  and 
Father  Hnddleston  entered.  A  cloak  had  been  thrown 
over  his  saored  vestments,  and  his  shaven  crown  was  con- 
oealed  by  a  flowing  wig.  <<  Sir,"  said  the  doke,  « this 
good  man  once  saved  your  life.  He  now  comes  to  save 
your  souL"  Charles  faintly  answered,  "  He  is  welcome.'' 
Hnddleston  went  throngh  his  part  better  than  had  been 
expected.  He  knelt  by  the  bed,  listened  to  the  confession, 
pronounced  the  absolution,  and  administered  extreme  unc 
tion.  He  asked  if  the  king  wished  to  receive  the  Lord's 
Supper.  "  Surely,"  said  Charles,  « if  I  am  not  unwor- 
thy." The  host  was  brought  in.  Charles  feebly  strove 
to  rise  and  kneel  before  it.  The  priest  bade  him  lie  still, 
and  assured  him  that  God  would  accept  the  humiliation 
of  the  soul,  and  would  not  require  the  humiliation  of  the 
body.  The  king  found  so  much  difficulty  in  swallowing 
the  bre{ul  that  it  was  necessary  to  open  the  door  and  to 
procure  a  glass  of  water.  This  rite  ended,  the  monk  held 
up  a  crucifix  before  the  penitent,  charged  him  to  fix  his 
last  thoughts  on  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer,  and  with- 
drew. The  whole  ceremony  had  occupied  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  during  that  time  the  courtiers 
who  filled  the  outer  room  had  communicated  their  suspi- 
cions to  each  other  by  whispers  and  significant  glances. 
The  door  was  at  length  thrown  open,  and  the  crowd  again 
filled  the  chamber  of  death. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  evening.  The  king  seemed 
much  relieved  by  what  had  passed.  His  natural  children 
were  brought  to  his  bed-side,  the  Dukes  of  Grafton,  South- 
ampton, and  Northumberland,  sons  of  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland,  the  Duke  of  St.  Alban's,  son  of  Eleanor  Gwynn, 
and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  son  of  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth. Charles  blessed  them  all,  but  spoke  with  pecul- 
iar tenderness  to  Richmond.  One  face  which  should  have 
been  there  was  wanting.     The  eldest  and  best-beloved 
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child  was  an  exile  and  a  wanderer.     His  name  was  not 

onoe  mentioned  by  bis  father. 

During  the  night  Charles  earnestly  recommended  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth  and  her  boy  to  the  care  of  James 
<<  And  do  not,"  he  good-naturedly  added,  ^<  let  poor  Nelly 
starve."  The  queen  sent  excuses  for  her  absence  by  Hal* 
ilax.  She  said  that  she  was  too  much  disordered  to  re- 
sume her  post  by  the  couch,  and  implored  pardon  for  any 
offense  which  she  might  unwittingly  have  given.  ^<  She 
ask  my  pardon,  poor  woman!"  cried  Charles;  <<I  ask 
hers,  with  all  my  heart." 

The  morning  light  began  to  peep  through  the  vrindows 
of  Whitehall,  and  Charles  desired  the  attendants  to  pull 
aside  the  curtains,  that  he  might  have  one  more  look  at 
the  day.  He  remarked  that  it  was  time  to  wind  up  a 
clock  which  stood  near  his  bed.  These  little  circumstan- 
ces were  long  remembered,  because  they  proved  beyond 
dispute  that,  when  he  declared  himself  a  Roman  CathoUc, 
he  was  in  fiill  possession  of  his  faculties.  He  apologized 
to  those  who  had  stood  round  him  all  night  for  the  trouble 
which  he  had  caused.  He  had  been,  he  said,  a  most  un- 
conscionable time  dying,  but  he  hoped  that  they  would 
excuse  it.  This  was  the  last  glimpse  of  that  exquisite 
urbanity,  so  often  found  potent  to  charm  away  the  resent- 
ment of  a  justly  incensed  nation.  Soon  after  dawn  the 
speech  of  the  dying  man  failed.  Before  ten  his  senses 
were  gone.  Great  numbers  had  repaired  to  the  churches 
at  the  hour  of  morning  service.  When  the  prayer  for  the 
king  was  read,  loud  groans  and  sobs  showed  how  deeply 
his  people  felt  for  him.  At  noon  on  Friday,  the  sixth  of 
February,  he  passed  away  without  a  struggle.4lF 

*  Olarke'f  Life  of  Jamei  ifae  Second,  I,  746,  Qrig.  Mem.;  Barillon's  D» 
patch  of  Feb.  ^,  16S5;  Citters't  Dispatchei  of  Feb.  ^^,  and  Feb.  iV;  Had* 
dleston'f  Narrative ;  Letten  of  Philip,  second  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  277 ;  Sir 
H.  Ellis's  Original  Letters,  First  Series,  iii.,  333;  Second  Series,  iv.,  74: 
Chaillot  MS.;  Bomet,  i.,  606;  Evelyn's  Diaxy,  Feb.  4,  168 j;  Welwood's 
Memoirs,  140;  North's  Life  of  Guildford,  252;  Examen,  648;  Hawkins's  Life 
of  Ken;  Dryden's  Threnodia  Angnstalis ;  Sir  H*  Halfor^/s  Essay  on  Deadit 
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At  that  time,  the  oonmum  people  throughout  Europe^ 
and  nowhere  more  than  in  England,  were  in  the  habit  of 
attributing  the  deaths  of  prinoes,  espeoially  when  the  prinoe 

of  Eminent  Persons.  See,  also,  a  fragment  of  a  letter  which  Lord  Brace 
wrote  long  after  he  had  become  Earl  of  Ailesbory,  and  which  is  printed  in 
the  European  Magazine  for  April,  1796.  Aileabuiy  calls  Burnet  an  impos* 
tor;  yet  his  own  narrative  and  Bumet^a  will  not,  to  any  candid  and  aencible 
reader,  appear  to  contradict  each  other.  I  have  seen  in  the  British  Mosenm, 
and  alao  in  the  Library  of  the  Boyal  Institution,  a  curious  broadside  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  death  of  Charles.  The  author  was  evidently  a  zealous 
Roman  Catholic,  and  must  have  had  access  to  good  sources  of  information. 
I  stroQgly  suspect  that  he  had  been  in  communication,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  James  himself.  No  name  is  given  at  length,  but  the  initials  are  perfec^ 
ly  intelligible,  except  in  one  place.  It  is  said  that  the  D.  of  Y.  was  reminded 
of  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  brother  by  P.  M.  A.  C.  F.  I  must  own  my- 
self quite  unable  to  decipher  the  last  five  letters. 

It  should  seem  that  no  tnmsactions  in  history  ought  to  be  more  accurately 
known  to  us  than  those  which  took  place  round  the  deatb-bed  of  Charles  the 
Second.  We  have  several  relations  written  by  persons  who  were  actually 
in  his  room.  We  have  several  relations  written  by  persons  who,  though  not 
themselves  eye-witnesses,  had  the  best  opportunities  of  obtaining  information 
from  eye-witnesses ;  yet  whoever  attempts  to  digest  this  vast  mass  of  mate- 
rials into  a  consistent  narrative  wiU  find  the  task  a  difficult  one.  Indeed, 
James  and  his  wife,  when  they  told  the  story  to  the  nuns  of  Chaillot,  could 
not  agree  as  to  some  circnmstances.  The  queen  said  that,  after  Charles  had 
received  the  last  sacraments,  the  Protestant  bishops  renewed  their  ezhorti^ 
tions.  The  king  said  that  nothing  of  the  kind  took  place.  "  Surely,''  said 
tke  queen,  "yon  told  me  so  yourself."  " It  is  impossible  ttiai  I  could  have 
told  you  so,"  said  the  king,  **  for  nothing  of  the  sort  happened." 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Sir  Henry  Halford  should  have  taken  so 
Httle  trouble  to  ascertain  the  facts  on  which  he  pronounced  judgment.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  eadstence  of  the  narratives  of  James, 
Barilkm,  and  Hnddleston. 

As  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  vriiich  I  cite  the  correspondence  of  the  Dutch 
ministers  at  the  English  court,  I  ought  here  to  mention  that  a  series  of  their 
dispatches,  from  the  accession  of  James  the  Second  to  his  flight,  forms  one 
of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  Mackintosh  OoUection.  The  subsequent 
dispatches,  down  to  the  settlement  of  the  government  in  February,  1689, 1 
proonred  from  the  Hague.  The  Dutch  archives  have  been  iar  too  little  ex- 
plored. They  abound  with  information  interesting  in  the  highest  degree  to 
every  Englishman.  They  are  adnurably  arranged ;  and  they  are  in  the  charge 
of  gentlemen  whose  courtesy,  liberality,  and  zeal  for  tbe  interests  of  literatnrs 
con  not  be  too  highly  praised.  I  wish  to  acknowledge,  in  the  strongest  man 
ner,  my  own  obligations  to  Mr.  De  Jonge  and  to  Mr.  Van  Zwanne^ 
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was  popular  and  the  death  unexpeoted,  to  the  foulest  and 
darkest  kind  of  assassination.  Tbns  James  the  First  had 
been  aooused  of  poisoning  Prince  Henry.  Thns  Charles 
the  First  had  been  accused  of  poisoning  James  the  First. 
Thus  when,  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth  died  at  Carisbrooke,  it  had  been  loudly  as- 
serted that  Cromwell  had  stooped  to  the  senseless  and  das- 
tardly wickedness  of  mixing  noxious  drugs  with  the  food 
of  a  young  girl  whom  he  had  no  conceivable  motive  to 
injure.^  A  few  years  later,  the  rapid  decomposition  of 
Cromwell's  own  corpse  was  ascribed  by  many  to  a  deadly 
potion  administered  in  his  medicine.  The  death  of  Charles 
the  Second  could  scarcely  fail  to  occasion  similar  ramors. 
The  public  ear  had  been  repeatedly  abused  by  stories  of 
popish  plots  against  his  life.  There  was,  therefore,  in 
many  minds,  a  strong  predisposition  to  suspicion,  and 
there  were  some  unlucky  circumstances  which,  to  minds 
so  predisposed,  might  seem  to  indicate  that  a  crime  had 
been  perpetrated.  The  fourteen  doctors  who  deliberated 
on  the  king's  case  contradicted  each  other  and  themselves. 
Some  of  them  thought  that  his  fit  was  epileptic,  and  that 
he  should  be  suffered  to  have  his  doze  out.  The  major- 
ity pronounced  him  apoplectic,  and  tortured  him  during 
some  hours  like  an  Indian  at  a  stake.  Then  it  was  de- 
termined to  call  his  complaint  a  fever,  and  to  administer 
doses  of  bark.  One  physician,  however,  protested  against 
this  course,  and  assured  the  queen  that  his  brethren  would 
kill  the  king  among  them.  Nothing  better  than  dissen- 
sion and  vacillation  could  be  expected  from  saeh  a  multi- 
tude of  advisers.  But  many  of  the  vulgar  not  unnatu- 
rally concluded,  from  the  perplexity  of  the  great  masters 
of  the  healing  art,  that  the  malady  had  some  extraordina- 
ry origin.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  horrible  sus- 
picion did  actually  cross  the  mind  of  Short,  who,  though 

*  Clarendon  mentions  this  calumny  with  just  acorn.  "  Acoording  to  the 
charily  of  the  time  toward  Cromwell,  Teiy  many  would  have  it  beliered  tD 
be  by  poison,  of  which  (here  was  no  appearance,  nor  any  proof  ever  after 
made."— Book  zir. 
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skillfdl  in  his  profession,  seems  to  have  been,  a  nervous 
and  fanoiful  man,  and  whose  perceptions  were  probably 
conftised  by  dread  of  the  odions  imputations  to  which  he, 
as  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  peculiarly  exposed.  We  can 
not,  therefore,  wonder  that  wild  stories  without  number 
were  repeated  and  believed  by  the  common  people.  His 
majesty's  tongue  had  swelled  to  the  size  of  a  neat's  tongue. 
A  cake  of  deleterious  powder  had  been  found  in  his  brain. 
There  were  blue  spots  on  his  breast.  There  were  black 
spots  on  his  shoulder.  Something  had  been  put  into  his 
snuff-box.  Something  had  been  put  into  his  broth.  Some- 
thing had  been  put  into  his  favorite  dish  of  eggs  and  am- 
bergris. The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  had  poisoned  him 
in  a  cup  of  chocolate.  The  queen  had  poisoned  him  in  a 
jar  of  dried  pears.  Such  tales  ought  to  be  preserved,  for 
they  furnish  tis  with  a  measure  of  the  intelligence  and 
virtue  of  the  generation  which  eagerly  devoured  them. 
That  no  rumor  of  the  same  kind  has  ever,  in  the  present 
age,  found  credit  among  us,  even  when  lives  on  which 
great  interests  depended  have  been  terminated  by  unfore- 
seen attacks  of  disease,  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  the 
progress  of  medical  and  chemical  science,  but  partly  also, 
it  may  be  hoped,  to  the  progress  which  the  nation  has  made 
in  good  sense,  justice,  and  humanity.^ 

When  all  was  over,  James  retired  from  the  bedside  to 
his  closet,  where,  during  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  remain- 
ed alone.  Meanwhile  the  privy  counselors  who  were  in 
the  palace  assembled.  The  new  king  came  forth,  and 
took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  board.  He  commenced 
bis  reign,  according  to  usage,  by  a  speech  to  the  council. 
He  expressed  his  regret  for  the  loss  which  he  had  just  sus- 

*  Welwood,  139;  Burnet,  i.,  609;  Sheffield's  Character  of  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond; North's  Life  of  Gaildford,  252;  Examen,648;  Reyolntton  Politics;  Hig< 
gons  on  Burnet  What  North  says  of  the  embarrassment,  and  Tacillation  of 
the  physicians  is  confirmed  by  the  dispatches  of  Oitters.  I  have  been  much 
perplexed  by  the  strange  story  about  Short's  suspicions.  I  was,  at  one  time, 
inclined  to  adopt  North's  solution ;  but,  though  I  attach  little  weight  to  the 
authority  of  Welwood  and  Bnntet  in  such  a  case,  I  can  not  reject  the  testi> 
mony  of  so  well-informed  and  so  unwilling  a  witness  as  Sheffield. 
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tained,  and  promised  to  imitate  the  singular  lenity  whioh 
had  distinguished  the  late  reign.  He  was  aware,  he  said, 
that  he  had  been  accused  of  a  fondness  for  arbitrary  power ; 
but  that  was  not  the  only  fiedsehood  whioh  had  been  told 
of  him.  He  was  resolved  to  maintain  the  established  gov- 
ernment both  in  Church  and  State.  The  Church  of  En- 
gland he  knew  to  be  eminently  loyal.  It  should,  there- 
fore, always  be  his  care  to  support  and  defend  her.  The 
laws  of  England,  he  also  knew,  were  sufficient  to  make 
him  as  great  a  king  as  he  could  wish  to  be.  He  would 
not  relinquish  his  own  rights,  but  he  would  respect  the 
rights  of  others.  He  had  formerly  risked  his  life  in  de- 
fense of  his  country,  and  he  would  still  go  as  far  as  any 
man  in  support  of  her  just  liberties. 

This  speech  was  not,  like  modern  speeches  on  similar 
occasions,  carefully  prepared  by  the  advisers  of  the  sover- 
eign. It  was  the  extemporaneous  expression  of  the  new 
king's  feeUngs  at  a  moment  of  great  excitement.  The 
members  of  the  council  broke  forth  into  clamors  of  delight 
and  gratitude.  The  Lord-president  Rochester,  in  the 
name  of  his  brethren,  expressed  a  hope  that  his  majesty's 
most  welcome  declaration  would  be  made  public.  The 
solicitor  general,  Heneage  Finch,  offered  to  act  as  clerk. 
He  was  a  zealous  churchman,  and,  as  such,  was  naturally 
desirous  that  there  should  be  some  permanent  record  of  the 
gracious  promises  which  had  just  been  uttered.  «  Those 
promises,"  he  said,  <<  have  made  so  deep  an  impression  on 
me,  that  I  can  repeat  them  word  for  word,"  He  soon 
produced  his  report.  James  read  it,  approved  of  it,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  published.  At  a  later  period  he  said  that 
he  had  taken  this  step  without  due  consideration ;  that  his 
unpremeditated  expressions  touching  the  Church  of  En- 
gland were  too  strong ;  and  that  Finch  had,  with  a  dex- 
terity which  at  the  time  escaped  notice,  made  them  still 
stronger.'* 

The  king  had  been  exhausted  by  long  watching  and  by 

London  Gazette  Fob.  9,  168};  Clarke's  Life  of  Jaroei  the  Second,  ii, 
8  s  Barillon,  Fob.  ^    Byelyn's  Diaiy,  Feb.  6. 
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many  violent  emotions.  He  now  retired  to  rest.  The 
privy  counselors,  having  respectfully  accompanied  him  to 
his  bed-chamber,  returned  to  their  seats,  and  issued  orders 
for  the  ceremony  of  proclamation.  The  guards  were  un- 
der arms ;  the  heralds  appeared  in  their  gorgeous  coats  ; 
and  the  pageant  proceeded  without  any  obstruction. 
Casks  of  wine  were  broken  up  in  the  streets,  and  all  who 
passed  were  invited  to  drink  to  the  health  of  the  new  sov- 
ereign. But,  though  an  occasional  shout  was  raised,  the 
people  were  not  in  a  joyous  mood.  *  Tears  were  seen  in 
many  eyes ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  housemaid  in  London  who  had  not  contrived  to  procure 
some  fragment  of  black  crape  in  honor  of  King  Charles.")^ 
The  funeral  called  forth  much  censure.  It  would,  in- 
deed, hardly  have  been  accounted  worthy  of  a  noble  and 
opulent  subject.  The  Tories  gently  blamed  the  new 
king's  parsimony ;  the  Whigs  sneered  at  his  want  of  nat- 
ural affection  ;  and  the  fiery  Covenanters  of  Scotland  ex- 
ultingly  proclaimed  that  the  curse  denounced  of  old  against 
wicked  princes  had  been  signally  fulfiUed,  and  that  the 
departed  tyrant  had  been  buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass.f 
Yet  James  commenced  his  administration  with  a  large 
measure  of  public  good  will.  His  speech  to  the  council 
appeared  in  print,  and  the  impression  which  it  produced 
was  highly  favorable  to  him.  This,  then,  was  the  prince 
whom  a  faction  had  driven  into  exile  and  had  tried  to  rob 
of  his  birthright,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  deadly  en- 
emy to  the  religion  and  laws  of  England.  He  had  tri- 
umphed ;  he  was  on  the  throne  ;  and  his  first  act  was  to 
declare  that  he  would  defend  the  Church,  and  would  strict- 
ly respect  the  rights  of  his  people.  The  estimate  which 
all  parties  had  formed  of  his  character  added  weight  to 
every  word  that  fell  from  him.  The  Whigs  called  him 
haughty,  implacable,  obstinate,  regardless  of  public  opin- 

*  See  the  anthoritiet  cited  in  the  la«t  note.  See,  also,  tke  Euunen,  6^7 ; 
Burnet,  i.,  620 ;  Higgons  on  Burnet. 

t  London  Gazette,  Feb.  14,  168};  Evelyn's  Diary  of  the  same  day  Bur. 
net,  i.,  610 ;  The  Hind  let  loose. 
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ion.  The  Tories,  while  they  extolled  his  princely  virtues, 
had  often  l&imented  his  neglect  of  the  arts  which  concili- 
ate popularity.  Satire  itself  had  ncTer  represented  him 
as  a  man  likely  to  court  public  favor  by  professing  what 
he  did  not  feel,  and  by  promising  what  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  performing.  On  the  Sunday  which  followed  his 
accession,  his  speech  was  quoted  in  many  pulpits.  "  We 
have  now  for  our  Church,"  cried  one  loyal  preacher,  "  the 
word  of  a  king,  and  of  a  king  who  was  never  worse  than 
his  word."  This  pointed  sentence  was  fast  circulated 
through  town  and  country,  and  was  soon  the  watchword 
of  the  whole  Tory  party.* 

The  great  offices  of  state  had  become  vacant  by  the 
demise  of  the  crown,  and  it  was  necessary  for  James  to 
determine  how  they  should  be  filled.  Few  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  late  cabinet  had  any  reason  to  expect  hia  favor. 
Sunderland,  who  was  secretary  of  state,  and  Godolphin, 
who  was  first  lord  of  the  Treasury,  had  supported  the  Ex- 
clusion Bill.  Halifax,  who  held  the  privy  seal,  had  op- 
posed that  bill  with  unrivaled  powers  of  argument  and  el- 
oquence ;  but  Halifax  was  the  mortal  enemy  of  despotism 
and  of  popery.  He  saw  with  dread  the  progress  of  the 
French  arms  on  the  Continent,  and  the  influence  of  French 
gold  in  the  councils  of  England.  Had  his  advice  been 
followed,  the  laws  would  have  been  strictly  observed; 
clemency  would  have  been  extended  to  the  vanquished 
Whigs ;  the  Parliament  would  have  been  convoked  in  due 
season ;  an  attempt  would  have  been  made  to  reconcile 
our  domestic  factions;  and  the  principles  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  would  again  have  guided  our  foreign  policy.  He 
had  therefore  incurred  the  bitter  animosity  of  James.  The 
Lord-keeper  Guildford  could  hardly  be  said  to  belong  to 
either  of  the  parties  into  which  the  court  was  divided.  He 
could  by  no  means  hh  called  a  friend  of  liberty  ;  and  yet 
he  had  so  great  a  reverence  for  the  letter  of  the  law  that 
he  was  not  a  serviceable  tool  of  arbitrary  power.  He 
was  accordingly  designated  by  the  vehement  Tories  as  a 

*  Burnet,  i.,  628;  L'EslZBnge,  Observator,  Feb.  11,  1684. 
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Trimmer,  and  was  to  James  an  objeot  of  aversion  with 
which  contempt  was  largely  mingled*  Ormond,  who  was 
lord  steward  of  the  household  and  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  then 
resided  at  Dublin.  His  claims  on  the  royal  gratitude 
were  superior  to  those  of  any  other  subject.  He  had 
fought  bravely  for  Charles  the  First ;  he  had  shared  the 
exile  of  Charles  the  Second ;  and,  since  the  Restoration, 
he  had,  in  spite  of  many  provocations,  kept  his  loyalty 
unstained.  Though  he  had  been  disgraced  during  the 
predominance  of  the  Cabal,  he  had  never  gone  into  fac* 
tious  opposition,  and  had,  in  the  days  of  the  Popish  Plot 
and  the  Exclusion  Bill,  been  foremost  among  the  support- 
ers  of  the  throne.  He  was  now  old,  and  had  been  recently 
tried  by  the  most  cruel  of  all  calamities.  He  had  follow- 
ed to  the  grave  a  son  who  should  have  been  his  own  chief 
mourner,  the  gallant  Ossory.  The  eminent  services,  the 
venerable  age,  and  the  domestic  misfortunes  of  Ormond, 
made  him  an  object  of  general  interest  to  the  nation.  The 
Cavaliers  regarded  him  as,  both  by  right  of  seniority  and 
right  of  merit,  their  head ;  and  the  Whigs  knew  that, 
faithful  as  he  had  always  been  to  the  cause  of  monarchy, 
he  was  no  firiend  either  to  despotism  or  to  popery.  But, 
high  as  he  stood  in  the  public  estimation,  he  had  little 
favor  to  expect  from  his  new  master.  Jan;ies,  indeed, 
while  still  a  subject,  had  urged  his  brother  to  make  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  Irish  administration.  Charles  had  as- 
sented ;  and  it  had  been  arranged  that,  in  a  few  months, 
Rochester  should  be  appointed  lord  lieutenant.^ 

Rochester  was  the  only  member  of  the  cabinet  who 
stood  high  in  the  favor  of  the  new  king.  The  general  ex- 
pectation was  that  he  would  be  immediately  placed  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  and  that  all  the  other  great  officers  of  state 
would  be  changed.  This  expectation  proved  to  be  well 
founded  in  part  only.  Rochester  was  declared  lord  treas- 
urer, and  thus  became  prime  minister.  Neither  a  lord 
high  admiral  nor  a  Board  of  Admiralty  was  appointed. 

*  The  letters  wfaich  passed  between  Bochester  and  Ormond  on  this  sab>^ 
feet  will  be  ibond  in  the  Clarendon  Oorrespondence. 
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The  new  king,  who  loved  the  details  of  naval  bttsineiMy 
and  would  have  made  a  respectable  olerk  in  the  dock-yard 
at  Chatham,  determined  to  be  his  own  minister  of  marine. 
Under  him,  the  management  of  that  important  department 
was  confided  to  Samuel  Pepys,  "vrbooe  library  and  diary 
have  kept  his  name  fresh  to  our  time.  No  counselor  of 
the  late  sovereign  was  publicly  disgraced.  Sunderland 
exerted  so  much  art  and  address,  employed  so  many  in- 
tercessors, and  was  in  possession  of  so  many  secrets,  that 
he  was  suffered  to  retain  his  seals.  Oodolphin's  obsequi* 
ousness,  industry,  experience,  and  taciturnity  could  ill  be 
spared.  As  he  was  no  longer  wanted  at  the  Treasury,  he 
was  made  chamberlain  to  the  queen.  With  these  three 
lords  the  king  took  counsel  on  all  important  questions. 
As  to  Halifax,  Ormond,  and  Guildford,  he  determined  not 
yet  to  dismiss  them,  but  merely  to  humble  and  annoy  tiiem. 

Halifax  was  told  that  he  must  give  up  the  privy  seal 
and  accept  the  presidency  of  the  council.  He  submitted 
with  extreme  reluctance ;  for,  though  the  president  of  the 
council  had  always  taken  precedence  of  the  lord  privy  seal, 
the  lord  privy  seal  was,  in  that  age,  a  much  more  import- 
ant officer  than  the  lord  president.  Rochester  had  not 
forgotten  the  jest  which  had  been  made  a  few  months  be- 
fore on  his  own  removal  from  the  Treasury,  and  enjoyed, 
in  his  turn,  the  pleasure  of  kicking  his  rival  up  stairs. 
The  privy  seal  was  delivered  to  Rochester's  elder  brother, 
Edward,  earl-  of  Clarendon. 

To  Barillon  James  expressed  the  strongest  dislike  of 
Halifax.  "  I  know  him  well ;  I  never  can  trust  him. 
He  shall  have  no  share  in  the  management  of  public  bus- 
iness. As  to  the  place  which  I  have  given  him,  it  will 
just  serve  to  show  how  little  influence  he  has."  But  to 
Halifax  it  was  thought  convenient  to  hold  a  very  differ- 
ent language.  «  All  the  past  is  forgotten,"  said  the  king, 
<<  except  the  service  which  you  did  me  in  the  debate  on 
the  Exclusion  Bill."  This  speech  has  often  been  cited  to 
prove  that  Jsunes  was  not  so  vindictive  as  he  has  been  call- 
ed by  his  enemies.     It  seems  rather  to  prove  that  he  by  no 
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means  deserved  the  praises  which  have  been  bestowed  on 
his  sincerity  by  his  friends.it: 

Ormond  was  politely  informed  that  his  services  were 
no  longer  needed  in  Ireland,  and  Vas  invited  to  repair  to 
Whitehall,  and  to  perform  the  functions  of  lord  steward. 
He  dutifully  submitted,  but  did  not  affect  to  deny  that 
the  new  arrangement  wounded  his  feelings  deeply.  On 
the  eve  of  his  departure  he  gave  a  magnificent  banquet  at 
Kilmainham  Hospital,  then  just  completed,  to  the  officers 
of  the  garrison  of  Dublin.  After  dinner  he  rose,  filled  a 
goblet  to  the  brim  with  wine,  and,  holding  it  up,  asked 
whether  he  had  spilled  one  drop.  <^No,  gentlemen ;  what- 
ever the  courtiers  may  say,  I  am  not  yet  sunk  into  dotage. 
My  hand  does  not  fail  me  yet ;  and  my  hand  is  not  stead- 
ier than  my  heart.  To  the  health  of  King  James !"  Such 
was  the  last  farewell  of  Ormond  to  Ireland.  He  left  the 
administration  in  the  hands  of  lords  justices,  and  repaired 
to  London,  where  he  was  received  with  unusual  marks  of 
public  respect.  Many  persons  of  rank  went  forth  to  meet 
him  on  the  road.  A  long  train  of  equipages  followed  him 
into  Saint  James's  Square,  where  his  mansion  stood ;  and 
the  square  was  thronged  by  a  multitude  which  greeted 
him  with  loud  acclamations.! 

The  great  seal  was  left  in  Guildford's  custody ;  but  a 
marked  indignity  was  at  the  same  time  ofiered  to  him. 
It  was  determined  that  another  lawyer  of  more  vigor  and 
audacity  should  be  called  to  assist  in  the  administration. 
The  person  selected  was  Sir  George  Jeffreys^  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  The  depravity  of  this 
man  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  Both  the  great  English 
parties  have  attacked  his  memory  with  emulous  violence ; 
for  the  Whigs  considered  him  as  their  most  barbarous  en- 
emy, and  the  Tories  found  it  convenient  to  throw  on  him 
the  blame  of  all  the  crimes  which  had  sullied  their  tri- 
umph.    A  diligent  and  candid  inquiry  will  show  that 

*  The  ministerial  changes  are  announced  in  the  London  Gazette,  Feb.  1^ 
16S|.    See  Burnet,  i.,  631 ;  fiarillon,  Feb.  J^,  ^,  and  f^f. 
t  Carte's  Life  of  Onnond;  Memoirs  of  Ireland,  1716. 
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some  frightful  stories  which  have  <been  told  oonceming 
him  are  false  or  exaggerated ;  yet  the  dispassionate  histo- 
rian will  be  able  to  make  very  little  deduction  from  the 
vast  mass  of  infamy  witfi  which  the  memory  of  the  wicked 
judge  has  been  loaded. 

He  was  a  man  of  quick  and  vigorous  parts,  but  con* 
stitutionally  prone  to  insolence  and  to  the  angry  passiozis. 
When  just  emerging  from  boyhood,  he  had  risen  into  prac- 
tice at  the  Old  Bailey  bar,  a  bar  where  advocates  have 
always  used  a  Uoense  of  tongue  unknown,  in  Westminster 
Hall.  Here,  during  many  years,  his  chief  business  was 
to  examine  and  cross  examine  the  most  hardened  miscre- 
ants of  a  great  capital.  Daily  conflicts  with  prostitutes 
and  thieves  called  out  and  exercised  his  powers  so  effect- 
ually that  he  became  the  most  consummate  bully  ever 
known  in  his  profession.  All  tenderness  for  the  feelings 
of  others,  all  self-respect,  all  sense  of  the  becoming,  were 
obliterated  from  his  mind.  He  acquired  a  boundless  com- 
mand of  the  rhetoric  in  which  the  vulgar  e3cpress  hatred 
and  contempt.  The  profusion  of  maledictions  and  vita- 
perative  epithets  which  composed  his  vocabulary  could 
hardly  have  been  rivaled  in  the  fish-market  or  the  bear- 
garden. His  countenance  and  his  voice  must  always  have 
been  unamiable ;  but  these  natural  advantages — ^for  such 
he  seems  to  have  thought  them — ^he  had  improved  to  such 
a  degree  that  there  were  few  who,  in  his  paroxysms  of 
xage,  could  see  or  hear  him  without  emotion.  Impudence 
and  ferocity  sat  upon  his  brow.  The  glare  of  his  eyes 
had  a  fetscination  for  the  unhappy  victim  on  whom  they 
were  fixed ;  yet  his  brow  and  eye  were  said  to  be  less 
terrible  than  the  savage  lines  of  his  mouth.  His  yell  of 
fury,  as  was  said  by  one  who  had  often  heard  it,  sounded 
like  the  thunder  of  the  judgment  day.  These  qualifica- 
tions he  carried,  while  still  a  young  man,  from  the  bar  to 
the  bench.  He  early  became  common  sergeant,  and  then 
recorder  of  London.  As  judge  at  the  city  sessions  he  ex- 
hibited the  same  propensities  which  afterward,  in  a  higher 
post,  gained  for  him  an  unenviable  immortality.    Already 
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might  be  remarked  in  him  the  most  odiouB  vice  whioh  is 
incident  to  human  nature,  a  delight  in  misery  merely  as 
misery.  There  was  a  fiendish  exultation  in  the  way  in 
whioh  he  pronounced  sentence  on  offenders.  Their  weep- 
ing and  imploring  seemed  to  titillate  him  voluptuously ; 
and  he  loved  to  scare  them  into  fits  by  dilating  with  lux- 
uriant amplification  on  all  the  details  of  what  they  were 
to  suffer.  Thus,  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  ordering 
an  unlucky  adventuress  to  be  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail, 
"Hangman,"  he  would  exclaim,  "I  charge  you' to  pay 
particular  attention  to  this  lady !  Scourge  her  soundly, 
man !  Scourge  her  till  the  blood  runs  down !  It  is 
Christmas  ;  a  cold  time  for  madam  to  strip  in !  See  that 
you  warm  her  shoulders  thoroughly  !"#  He  was  hardly 
less  facetious  when  he  passed  judgment  on  Ludowick 
Muggleton,  the  drunken  tailor  who  fancied  himself  a 
prophet.  "  Impudent  rogue  !"  roared  Jeffreys,  "  thou 
shalt  have  an  easy,  easy,  easy  punishment !"  One  part 
of  this  easy  punishment  was  the  pillory,  in  which  the 
wretched  fanatic  was  almost  killed  with  brickbats-f 

By  this  time  the  nature  of  Jeffreys  had  been  hardened 
to  that  temper  which  tyrants  require  in  their  worst  im- 
plements. He  held  hitherto  looked  for  professional  ad- 
vancement to  the  corporation  of  London.  He  had  there- 
fore professed  himself  a  Roundhead,  and  had  always  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a  higher  state  of  exhilaration  when  he  ex- 
plained to  popish  priests  that  they  were  to  be  cut  down 
alive,  and  were  to  see  their  own  bodies  burned,  than  when 
he  passed  ordinary  sentences  of  death.  But,  as  soon  as 
he  had  got  all  that  the  city  could  give,  he  made  haste  to 
sell  his  forehead  of  brass  and  his  tongue  of  venom  to  the 
court.  Chiffinch,  who  was  accustomed  to  act  as  broker 
in  infamous  contracts  of  more  than  one  kind,  lent  his  aid. 

*  Christmas  Sessiooa  Paper  of  1678. 

t  The  Acts  of  the  Witnesses  of  tho  Spirit,  Part  T.,  chapter  Y.  In  this 
work,  Lado  wick,  after  his  fiuhion,  revenges  himself  on  the  <'  bawling  devil,** 
as  he  calls  Jeffreys,  by  a  string  of  corses  winch  Emnlphas  might  have  en 
vied.    The  trial  was  in  January,  1677 
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He  had  conducted  many  amorons  and  many  political  in- 
trigues,  but  he  assuredly  never  rendered  a  more  scandal- 
ous service  to  his  masters  than  when  he  introduced  Jef* 
freys  to  Whitehall.  The  renegade  soon  found  a  patron  in 
the  obdurate  and  revengeful  James,  but  was  always  re- 
garded with  scorn  and  disgust  by  Charles,  whose  fstultsy 
great  as  they  were,  had  no  affinity  with  insolence  and 
cruelty.  "  That  man,"  said  the  king,  "  has  no  learningi 
no  sense,  no  manners,  and  more  impudence  than  ten  carted 
street-walkers."*  Work  was  to  be  done,  however,  which 
could  be  trusted  to  no  man  who  reverenced  law  or  was 
sensible  of  shame;  and  thus  Jeffreys,  at  an  age  at  which  a 
barrister  thinks  himself  fortunate  if  he  is  en^)loyed  to  lead 
an  important  cause^  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench. 

His  enemies  could  not  deny  that  he  possessed  some  of 
the  qualities  of  a  great  judge.  His  legal  knowledge,  in- 
deed, was  merely  such  as  he  had  picked  up  in  practice  of 
no  very  high  kind ;  but  he  had  one  of  those  happily-con- 
stituted intellects  which,  across  labyrinths  of  sophistry 
and  through  masses  of  immaterial  facts,  go  straight  to 
the  true  point.  Of  his  intellect,  however,  he  seldom  had 
the  full  use.  Even  in  civil  causes  his  malevolent  and 
despotic  temper  perpetually  disordered  his  judgment.  To 
enter  his  court  was  to  enter  t]^e  den  of  a  wild  beast,  which 
none  could  tame,  and  which  was  as  likely  to  be  roused  to 
rage  by  caresses  as  by  attacks.  He  frequently  poured 
forth  on  plaintiffs  and  defendants,  barristers  and  attor- 
neys, witnesses  and  jurymen,  torrents  of  frantic  abuse, 
intermixed  with  oaths  and  curses.  His  looks  and  tones 
had  inspired  terror  when  he  was  merely  a  young  advocate 
struggling  into  practice.  Now  that  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  most  formidable  tribunal  in  the  realm,  there  were 
few  indeed  who  did  not  tremble  before  him.  Even  when 
he  was  sober,  his  violence  was  sufficiently  frightful ;  but, 
in  general,  his  reason  was  overclouded,  and  his  evil  pas- 

*  This  tajing  is  to  be  foand  iu  many  cotemporaiy  pamphleta.  Titus  Oatna 
was  never  tired  of  qnottog  it. — See  his  EIkuv  /7a0tXuc^. 
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moua  stiniolat^  by  the  fumes  of  intoxication.  His  even- 
ings were  ordinarily  given  to  revelry.  People  wlio  saw 
him  only  over  his  bottle  would  have  supposed  him  to  be 
a  man  gross  indeed,  sottish,  and  addicted  to  low  company 
and  low  merriment,  but  social  and  good-humored.  He 
was  constantly  surrounded  on  such  occasions  by  buffoons, 
selected,  for  the  most  part,  from  among  the  vilest  j^tti- 
foggers  who  practiced  before  him.  These  men  bantered 
and  abused  each  other  for  his  entertainment.  He  joined 
in  their  ribald  talk,  sang  catches  with  them,  and,  when 
his  head  grew  hot,  hugged  and  kissed  them  in  an  ecstasy 
of  drunken  fondness.  But,  though  wine  at  first  seemed 
to  soften  his  heart,  the  effect  a  few  hours  later  was  very 
different.  He  often  came  to  the  judgment  seat,  having 
kept  the  court  waiting  long,  and  yet  having  but  half  slept 
off  his  debauch,  his  cheeks  on  fire,  his  eyes  staring  like 
those  of  a  maniac.  When  he  was  in  this  state,  his  boon 
companions  of  the  preceding  night,  if  they  were  wise,  kept 
out  of  his  way,  for  the  recollection  of  the  familiarity  to 
which  he  had  admitted  them  inflamed  his  malignity,  and 
he  was  sure  to  take  every  opportunity  of  overwhelming 
them  with  execration  and  invective.  Not  the  least  odious 
of  his  many  odious  peculiarities  was  the  pleasure  which 
he  took  in  publicly  browbeating  and  mortifying  those 
whom,  in  his  fits  of  maudlin  tenderness,  he  had  encour- 
aged to  presume  on  his  favor. 

The  services  which  the  government  had  expected  firom 
him  were  performed,  not  merely  without  flinching,  but 
eagerly  and  triumphantly.  His  first  exploit  was  the  ju- 
dicial murder  of  Algernon  Sidney.  What  followed  was 
in  perfect  harmony  with  this  beginning.  Respectable  To- 
ries lamented  the  disgrace  which  the  barbarity  and  inde- 
cency of  so  great  a  functionary  brought  upon  the  admin- 
istration of  justice ;  but  the  excesses  which  filled  such 
men  with  horror  were  titles  to  the  esteem  of  James. 
Jeflreys,  therefore,  after  the  death  of  Charles,  obtained  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet  and  a  peerage.  This  last  honor  was 
a  signal  mark  of  royal  approbation  ;  for,  since  the  judicial 
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system  of  the  realm  had  been  retnodisled  In  the  thir 
teenth  oentory,  no  ohief  jusiioe  had  been  a  lord  of  ParlJAF 
ment.^ 

Goildford  now  found  himself  superseded  in  all  his  po* 
litioal  funotionS)  and  restricted  to  bis  business  as  a  judge 
in  equity.  At  counoil  he  was  treated  by  Jeffreys  with 
marked  incivility.  The  whole  legal  patronage  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  chief  justice ;  and  it  was  well  known  by  the 
bar  that  the  surest  way  to  propitiate  the  ohief  justice  was 
to  treat  the  lord  keeper  with  disrespect. 

James  had  not  been  mapy  hours  king  when  a  dispute 
arose  between  the  two  heads  of  the  law.  The  customs 
bad  been  settled  on  Charles  only  for  life,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  be  legally  exacted  by  tiie  new  sovereign.  Scxne 
weeks  must  elapse  before  a  House  of  Commons  could  be 
chosen.  If,  in  the  mean  time,  the  duties  were  suspended, 
the  revenue  would  suffer;  the  regular  course  of  trade 
would  be  interrupted ;  the  consumer  would  derive  no  ben« 
efit;  jLud  the  only  gainers  would  be  those  fortunate  spec- 
ulators whose  cargoes  might  happen  to  arrive  during  the 
interval  between  the  demise  of  tiie  crown  and  the  meeting 
of  the  Parliament.  The  Treasury  was  besieged  by  mer- 
chants whose  warehouses  were  filled  with  goods  on  which 
duty  had  been  paid,  and  who  were  in  grievous  apprehen- 
sion of  being  undersold  and  ruined.  Impartial  men  must 
admit  that  this  was  one. of  those  cases  in  which  a  govern* 
ment  may  be  justified  in  deviating  firom  the  strictly  con- 
stitutional course  ;  but,  when  it  is  necessary  to  deviate 
from  the  strictly  constitutional  course,  the  deviation  dearly 
ought  to  be  no  greater  than  the  necessity  requires.  Guild- 
ford felt  this,  and  gave  advice  which  did  him  honor.     He 

*  The  chief  aonrcea  of  ioformation  concerning  Jeffireys  are  the  State  TiuJa 
and  North's  Life  of  Lord  Guildford.  Some  touches  of  minor  importance  I 
owe  to  cotemponuy  pamphlets  in  verse  and  prose.  Such  are  the  Blood/ 
Asaizes,  the  Life  and  Death  of  George  Lord  Jeffreys,  the  FanegTric  on  tha 
late  Lord  Jeffireys,  the  letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Jeffreys's  Elegy  See, 
aiso»  Evelyn's  Diary,  Dec.  5,  1683,  Got.  31,  1685.  I  scarcely  need  adriiu* 
every  reader  to  oonsiilt  Lord  Camphell'a  excellent  book. 
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proposed  that  the  duties  should  be  leviedi  but  should  be  kept 
in  the  Exchequer  apart  from  other  sums  till  the  Parlia- 
ment should  meet.  In  this  way  the  king,  while  violating 
the  letter  of  the  laws,  would  show  that  he  wished  to  oon« 
form  to  their  spirit.  Jeffireys  gave  very  different  oounseL 
He. advised  James  to  put  forth  an  edict  declaring  it  to  be 
his  majesty's  will  and  pleasure  that  the  customs  should 
continue  to  be  paid.  This  advice  was  well  suited  to  the 
king's  temper.  The  judicious  proposition  of  the  lord  keep- 
er was  rejected  as  worthy  only  of  a  Whig,  or  of  what  was 
still  worse,  a  Trimmer.  A  proclamation,  such  as  the  chief 
justice  had  suggested,  appeared.  Some  people  expected 
that  a  violent  outbreak  of  public  indignatiun  would  be  the 
consequence ;  but  they  were  deceived.  The  spirit  of  op* 
position  had  not  yet  revived ;  and  the  court  might  safely 
venture  to  take  steps  which,  five  years  before,  would  have 
produced  a  rebellion.  In  the  city  of  London,  lately  so 
turbulent,  scarcely  a  murmur  was  heard.it^ 

The  proclamation  which  announced  that  the  customs 
would  still  be  levied,  announced  also  that  a  Parliament 
would  shortly  meet.  It  was  not  without  many  misgiv- 
ings that  James  had  determined  to  call  the  estates  of  his 
realm  together.  The  moment  was,  indeed,  most  auspi- 
cious for  a  general  election.  .  Never  since  the  accession 
of  the  house  of  Stuart  had  the  constituent  bodies  been  so 
£Eivorably  disposed  toward  th6  court.  But  the  new  sov- 
ereign's mind  was  haunted  by  an  apprehension  not  to  be 
mentioned,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  without  shame 
and  indignation.  He  was  afraid  that' by  summoning  the 
Parliament  of  England  he  might  incur  the  displeasure  of 
the  King  of  France. 

To  the  King  of  France  it  mattered  littie  which  of  the 
two  English  parties  triumphed  at  the  elections ;  for  all  the 
Parliaments  which  had  met  since  the  Restoration,  what- 
ever might  have  been  their  temper  as  to  domestic  politics, 
had  been  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon.     On  this  subject  there  was  little  difference  be* 

*  London  Gazette,  Feb..l2, 168);  North's  life  of  Qoildlbrd,  254 
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tween  the  Whigs  and  the  sturdy  country  gentlemen  who 
formed  the  main  strength  of  the  Tory  party.  Louis  had 
therefore  spared  neither  bribes  nor  menaces  to  prevent 
Charles  from  convoking  the  houses ;  and  James,  who  had 
from  the  first  been  in  the  secret  of  his  brother's  foreign 
politics,  had  now,  in  becoming  King  of  England,  beoomo 
also  a  hireling  and  vassal  of  Louis. 

Rochester,  Godolphin,  and  Sunderland,  who  now  form- 
ed the  interior  cabinet,  were  perfectly  aware  that  their 
late  master  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  money  from 
the  court  of  Versailles.  They  were  consulted  by  James 
as  to  the  expediency  of  convoking  the  Legislature.  They 
owned  the  great  importance  of  keeping  Louis  in  good  hn- 
mor ;  but  it  seemed  to  them  that  the  calling  of  a  Parlia- 
ment was  not  a  matter  of  choice.  Patient  as  the  nation 
appeared  to  be,  there  were  limits  to  its  patience.  The 
principle  that  the  money  of  the  subject  could  not  be  law- 
fully taken  by  the  king  without  the  assent  of  the  Com- 
mons, was  firmly  rooted  in  the  public  mind ;  and  though, 
on  an  extraordinary  emergency,  even  Whigs  might  be 
willing  to  pay,  during  a  few  weeks,  duties  not  imposed 
by  statute,  it  was  certain  that  even  Tories  would  become 
refractory  if  such  irregular  taxation  should  continue  longer 
than  the  special  circumstances  which  alone  justified  it. 
The  houses,  then,  must  meet ;  and,  since  it  was  so,  the 
sooner  they  were  summoned  the  better.  Even  the  short 
delay  which  would  be  occasioned  by  a  reference  to  Ver- 
sailles m^ht  produce  irreparable  mischief.  Discontent 
and  suspicion  would  spread  fast  through  society.  Halifiax 
would  complain  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Constitution  were  violated.  The  lord  keeper,  like  a  cow- 
ardly, pedantic  special  pleader  as  he  was,  would  take  the 
same  side.  What  might  have  been  done  with  a  good  grace 
would  at  last  be  done  with  a  bad  grace.  Those  very  min- 
isters whom  his  majesty  most  wished  to  lower  in  the  pub- 
lic estimation,  would  gain  popularity  at  his  expense.  The 
ill  temper  of  the  nation  might  seriously  affect  the  result 
of  the  elections.     These  arguments  were  unanswerabla 
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l^he  king  therefore  notified  to  the  country  his  intention  of 
holding  a  Parliament;  but  he  was  painfully  anxious  to 
exculpate  himself  from  the  guilt  of  having  acted  undnti- 
fully  and  disrespectfully  toward  France.  He  led  BariUpn 
into  a  private  room,  and  there  apologized  for  having  dared 
to  take  so  important  a  step  without  the  previous  sanction 
of  Louis.  "Assure  your  master,"  said  James,  "of  my 
gratitude  and  attachment.  I  know  that  without«his  pro- 
tection  I  can  do  nothing.  I  know  what  troubles  my  broth- 
er brought  on  himself  by  not  adhering  steadily  to  Prance. 
I  will  take  good  care  not  to  let  the  houses  meddle  with 
foreign  affairs.  If  I  see  in  them  any  disposition  to  make 
mischief,  I  will  send  them  about  their  business.  Explain 
this  to  my  good  brother.  I  hope  that  he  will  not  take  it 
amiss  that  I  have  aoted  without  consulting  him.  He  has 
a  right  to  be  consulted,  and  it  is  my  wish  to  consult  him 
about  every  thing ;  but  in  this  case  the  delay  even  of  a 
week  might  have  produced  serious  consequences." 

These  ignominious  excuses  were,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, repeated  by  Rochester.  Barillon  received  them  civ? 
illy.  Rochester,  grown  bolder,  proceeded  to  ask  for  money. 
"  It  will  be  well  laid  out,"  he  said ;  "  your  master  can 
not  employ  his  revenues  better.  Represent  to  him  strong- 
ly how  important  it  is  that  the  King  of  England  should 
be  dependent,  not  on  his  own  people,  but  on  the  friendship 
of  France  alone."* 

Barillon  hastened  to  communicate  to  Louis  the  wishes 
of  the  English  government ;  but  Louis  had  already  antic- 
ipated them.  His  first  act,  after  he  was  apprised  of  the 
death  of  Charles,  was  to  collect  bills  of  exchange  on  En- 
gland to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  thousand  livres,  a  sum 
equivalent  to  about  thirty-seven  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  sterling.  Such .  bills  were  not  then  to  be  easily 
procured  in  Paris  at  a  day's  notice.  In  a  few  hours,  how- 
ever, the  purchase  was  effected,  and  a  courier  started  for 

*  The  chief  aathority  for  these  transactions  is  Barillon^s  dispatches  of  Feb. 
^,  1585.  It  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Foz*s  History.  See»  alir 
Preston's  letter  to-James,  dated  April  ||,  1685,  in  Dalrymple. 
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London.il'  As  soon  as  Barillon  received  the  remittanee, 
he  flew  to  Whitehall,  and  communicated  the  welcome 
news.  James  was  not  ashamed  to  shed,  or  pretend  to 
shedy  tears  of  delight  and  gratitude.  <<  Nobody  but  your 
king,"  he  said,  «does  such  kind,  such  noble  things..  I 
never  can  be  grateful  enough.  Assure  him  that  my  at* 
tachment  will  last  to  the  end  of  my  days."  Roohe&rter, 
.Sunderland,  and  Godolphin  came,  one  after  another,  to 
embrace  the  embassador,  and  to  whisper  to  him  that  he 
had  given  new  life  to  their  royal  master.f 

But,  though  James  and  his  three  advisers  were  pleased 
with  the  promptitude  which  Louis  had  shown,  they  were 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  the  donation. 
As  they  were  afraid,  however,  that  they  mi^t  give  offense 
by  importunate  mendicancy,  they  merely  hinted  their 
wishes.  They  declared  that  they  had  no  intention  of 
higgling  with  so  generous  a  benefactor  as  the  French  king, 
and  that  they  were  willing  to  trust  entirely  to  Us  munif- 
icence. They,  at  the  same  time,  attempted  to  propitiate 
him  by  a  large,  sacrifice  of  national  honor.  It  was  well 
known  that  one  chief  end  of  his  politics  was  to  add  the 
Belgian  provinces  to  his  dominions.  England  was  bound 
by  a  treaty,  which  had  been  concluded  with  Spain  when 
Danby  was  lord  treasurer,  to  resist  any  attempt  which 
France  might  make  on  those  provinces.  The  three  min- 
isters informed  Barillon  that  their  master  considered  that 
treaty  as  no  longer  obligatory.  It  had  been  made,  they 
said,  by  Charles :  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been  binding  on 
him ;  but  his  brother  did  not  think  himself  bound  by  it 
The  most  Christian  king  might,  therefore,  without  any 
fear  of  opposition  from  England,  proceed  to  annex  Brabant 
and  Hainault  to  his  empire.^ 

It  was  at  the  same  time  resolved  that  an  extraordinary 
embassy  should  be  sent  to  assure  Louis  of  the  gratitude 
and  affection  of  James.  For  this  mission  was  selected  a 
man  who  did  not  as  yet  occupy  a  very  eminent  position, 

*  LoniB  to  Barillon,  Feb.  ^,  1685.  t  BariUon,  Feb.  |f  leg's. 

t  Earillon,  Feb.  ^.  1685. 
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baiH  whose  renown,  strangely  made  up  of  infamy  and  glo* 
ryi  filled  at  a  later  period  the  whole  civilized  world. 

Soon  after  the  Restorationy  in  the  gay  ahd  dissolute 
times  celebrated  by  the  lively  pen  of  Hamilton)  James, 
young  and  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  had  been 
attracted  by  Arabella  Churchill,  one  of  the  maids  of  honor 
who  waited  on  his  first  wife.  The  young  lady  was  not 
beautiful ;  but  the  taste  of  James  was  not  nice ;  and  she 
became  his  avowed  mistress.  She  was  the  daughter,  of  a 
poor  Cavalier  baronet  who  haunted  Whitehall,  and  made 
himself -ridiculous  by  publishing  a  dull  and  affected  foiio, 
long  forgotten,  in  praise  of  monarchy  and  monarchs.  The 
necessities  of  the  Churchills  were  pressing ;  their  loyalty 
was  ardent ;  and  their  only  feeling  about  Arabella's  seduc- 
tion seems  to  have  been  joyful  surprise  that  so  plain  a  girl 
should  have  attained  such  high  preferment. 

Her  interest  was  indeed  of  great  use  to  her  relations ; 
but  none  of  them  was  so  fortunate  as  her  oldest  brother 
John,  a  fine  youth,  who  carried  a  pair  of  colors  in  the  Foot 
Guards.  He  rose  fast  in  the  court  and  in  the  army,  and 
was  early  distinguished  as  a  man  of  fashion  and  of  pleas- 
ure. His  stature  was  commanding,  his  fiEU)e  handsome, 
his  address  singularly  winning,  yet  of  such  dignity  that 
the  most  impertinent  fops  never  ventured  to  take  any  lib- 
erty with  him ;  his  temper,  even  in  the  most  vexatious 
and  irritating  circumstances,  always  under  perfect  com- 
mand. His  education  had  been  so  much  neglected  that 
he  could  not  spell  the  most  common  words  of  his  own  lan- 
guage ;  but  his  acute  and  vigorous  understanding  amply 
supplied  the  place  of  book  learning.  He  was  not  loqua- 
cious ;  but,  when  he  was  forced  to  speak  in  public,  his 
natural  eloquence  moved  the  envy  of  practiced  rhetori- 
cians. His  courage  was  singularly  cool  and  imperturba- 
ble. During  many  years  of  anxiety  and  peril,  he  never, 
in  any  emergency,  lost,  even  for  a  moment,  the  perfect 
use  of  his  admirable  judgment. 

In  his  twenty-third  year  he  was  sent  with  his  regimsnt 
to  join  the  French  forces,  then  engaged  in  operations 
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against  Holland.  His  serene  intrepidity  distingnished 
him  among  thousands  of  brave  soldiers.  His  professional 
skill  commanded  the  respect  of  veteran  officers.  He  was 
publicly  thanked  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  received 
many  marks  of  esteem  and  oonfidenoe  from  Turenne,  who 
was  then  at  the  height  of  military  glory. 

Unhappily,  the  splendid  qualities  of  John  Churchill 
were  mingled  with  alloy  of  the  most  sordid  kind.  Some 
propensities,  which  in  youth  are  singularly  ungraceful, 
began  very  early  to  show  themselves  in  him.  He  was 
thrifty  in  his  very  vices,  and  levied  ample  contributions 
on  ladies  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  more  liberal  lovers. 
He  was,  during  a  short  time,  the  object  of  the  violent  but 
fickle  fondness  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  was  caught  with  her  by  the  king,  and  was 
forced  to  leap  out  of  the  window.  She  rewarded  this 
hazardous  feat  of  gallantry  with  a  present  of  five  thou- 
sand pounds.  With  this  sum  the  prudent  young  hero 
instantly  bought  an  annuity  of  five  hundred  a  year,  well 
secured  on  landed  property.it^  Already  his  private  draw* 
ers  contained  heaps  of  broad  pieces,  which,  fifty  years 
later,  when  he  was  a  duke,  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and 
the  richest  subject  in  Europe,  remained  untouched.f 

After  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  attached  to  the  house- 
hold of  the  Duke  of  York,  accompanied  his  patron  to  the 
Low  Countries  and  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  rewarded  for 
his  services  with  a  Scotch  peerage  and  with  the  conmiand 
of  the  only  regiment  of  dragoons  which  was  then  on  the 
English  esti^blishment.!     His  wife  had  a  post  in  the  flam- 

*  Daitmoath's  note  on  Bamet,  i.,  264.    Chesteifield't  Letters,  Nor.  18, 
1748.    Chesterfield  is  an  unexceptionable  witness,  for  the  annuity  was  a 
charge  on  the  estate  of  his  grandfather,  Halifax.    I  hope  that  there  is  no 
truth  in  an  addition  to  the  story  which  may  be  found  in  Pope : 
**  The  gallant,  too,  to  "wiiom  she  paid  it  doixgi, 
Lived  to  refiise  his  mistress  half  a  crown." 
Coril  calls  this  a  piece  of  traveling  scandal. 

t  Pope  in  Spence's  Anecdotes. 

t  See  the  Historical  Records  of  the  First  or  Royal  Dragoons.    The  appoui« 
ment  of  Churchill  to  the  command  of  this  regiment  was  ridiculed  as  an  in 
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iiy  of  James's  younger  daughter,  the  Princess  of  Den- 
mark. 

Lord  Churchill  was  now  sent  as  embassador  extraordi- 
nary to  Versailles.  He  had  it  in  charge  to  express  the 
warm  gratitude  of  the  English  government  for  the  money 
which  had  been  so  generously  bestowed.  It  had  been 
originally  intended  that  he  should,  at  the  same  time,  ask 
Louis  for  a  much  larger  sum ;  but,  on  full  consideration, 
it  was  apprehended  that  such  indelicate  greediness  might 
disgust  the  benefactor  whose  spontaneous  liberality  had 
been  so  signally  displayed.  Churchill  was  therefore  di- 
rected  to  confine  himself  to  thanks  for  what  was  past,  and 
to  say  nothing  about  the  future.^ 

But  James  and  his  ministers,  even  while  protesting 
that  they  did  not  mean  to  be  importunate,  contrived  to 
hint,  very  intelligibly,  what  they  wished  and  expected. 
In  the  French  embassador  they  haid  a  dexterous,  a  zealous, 
and,  perhaps,  not  a  disinterested  intercessor.  Louis  made 
some  difficulties,  probably  with  the  design  of  enhancing 
the  value  of  his  gifts.  In  a  very  few  weeks,  however, 
Barillon  received  from  Versailles  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
livres  more.  This  sum,  equivalent  to  about  a  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling,  he  was  instructed  to  dole 
out  cautiously.  He  was  authorized  to  furnish  the  English 
government  with  thirty  thousand  pounds,  for  the  purpose  of 
corrupting  members  of  the  new  House  of  Commons.  The 
rest  he  was  directed  to  keep  in  reserve  for  some  extraordi- 
nary  emergency,  such  as  a  dissolution  or  an  insurrection.! 

The  tuipitude  of  these  transactions  is  universally  ac- 

stance  of  absard  partiality.  One  lampoon  of  that  time,  which  I  do  not  ve- 
member  to  have  aeen  in  print,  bat  of  which  a  manaecript  copy  is  at  the  Brit* 
jsh  Museum,  contains  these  lines: 

**  Let's  cut  our  meat  with  spoons: 
The  sense  is  as  good 
As  that  Gharehill  should 
Be  put  to  command  the  dragoons." 
•  Barillon,  Feb.  H  1685. 
t  Barillon,  April  A ;  Louis  to  Barillon,  April  J}. 
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knowledged,  but  tteir  real  nature  seems  to  be  oAen  nii»> 
understood ;  for,  though  the  foreign  policy  of  the  last  two 
kings-  of  the  house  of  Stuart  has  never,  sinoe  the  oorre- 
spondence  of  Barillon  was  exposed  to  the  public  eye,  found 
an  apologist  among  us,  there  is  still  a  party  which  labors 
to  excuse  their  domestic  policy ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  be- 
tween  their  domestic  policy  and  their  foreign  policy  there 
was  a  necessary  and  indissoluble  connection.  If  they  had 
upheld,  during  but  a  few  months,  the  honor  of  the  country 
abroad,  they  would  have  been  compelled  to  change  the 
whole  system  of  their  administration  at  home.  To  praise 
them  for  refusing  to  govern  in  conformity  with  the  sense 
of  Parliament,  and  yet  to  blame  them  for  submitting  to 
the  dictation  of  Louis,  is  inconsistent ;  for  they  had  only 
one  choice,  to  be  dependent  on  Louis,  or  to  be  dependent 
on  Parliament. 

James,  to  do  him  justice,  would  gladly  have  found  out 
a  third  way,  but  there  was  none.  He  became  the  slave 
of  France,  but  it  would  be  incorrect  to  represent  him  as 
a  contented  slave.  He  had  spirit  enough  to  be  at  times 
angry  with  himself  for  submitting  to  such  thraldom,  and 
impatient  to  break  loose  from  it ;  and  this  disposition  was 
studiously  encouraged  by  the  agents  of  many  foreign 
powers. 

His  accession  had  excited  hopes  and  fears  in  every  con- 
tinental court,  and  the  commencement  of  his  administra* 
tion  was  watched  by  strangers  with  interest  scarcely  less 
deep  than  that  which  was  felt  by  his  own  subjects.  One 
government  alone  wished  that  the  troubles  which  had,  dur- 
ing three  generations,  distracted  England,  might  be  eter- 
nal. All  other  governments,  whether  republican  or  mo- 
narchical, whether  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  wished 
to  see  those  troubles  happily  terminated. 

The  nature  of  the  long  contest  between  the  Stuarts  and 
their  Parliaments  was  indeed  very  imperfectly  apprehend- 
ed by  foreign  statesmen ;  but  no  statesman  could  fiEul  to 
perceive  the  effect  which  that  contest  had  produced  on  the 
Iwlance  of  power  in  Europe.     In  ordinary  circumstances, 
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the  epnpathies  of  the  oourts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid  would 
donfatless  ha^e  been  with  a  prince  struggling  against  sob- 
jeots,  and  especially  with  a  Roman  Catholic  prince  strug* 
gling  against  heretical  subjects ;  but  all  such  sympathies 
were  now  overpowered  by  a  stronger  feeling.  The  fear 
and  hatred  inspired  by  the  greatness,  the  injustice,  and 
tiie  arrogance  of  the  French  king  were  at  the  height. 
His  neighbors  might  well  doubt  whether  it  were  more 
dangerous  to  be  at  war  or  at  peace  with  him ;  for  in  peace 
he  continued  to  plunder  and  to  outrage  them ;  and  they 
had  tried  the  chances  of  war  against  him  in  vain.  In' this 
perplexity,  they  looked  with  intense  anxiety  toward  En- 
gland. Would  she  act  on  the  principles  of  the  Triple  Al- 
liance or  on  the  principles  of  the  treaty  of  Dover  ?  On 
that  issue  depended  the  &te  of  all  her  neighbors.  With 
her  help  Louis  might  yet  be  withstood ;  but  no  help  could 
be  expected  from  her  till  she  was  at  unity  with  herself. 
Before  the  strife  between  the  throne  and  the  Parliament 
began,  she  had  been  a  power  of  the  first  rank ;  on  the  dfty 
on  which  that  strife  terminated,  she  became  a  power  of  the 
first  rank  again ;  but  while  the  dispute  remained  unde- 
cided, she  was  condemned  to  inaction  and  to  vassalage. 
She  had  been  great  under  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors ; 
she  was  again  great  under  the  princes  who  reigned  after 
the  Revolution ;  but  under  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Stu- 
art she  was  a  blank  in  the  map  of  Europe.  She  had  lost 
one  class  of  energies,  and  had  not  yet  acquired  another. 
That  species  of  force  which,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
had  enabled  her  to  humble  France  and  Spain,  had  ceased 
to  exist.  That  species  of  force  which,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  humbled  France  and  Spain  once  more,  had  not 
yet  been  caUed  into  action.  The  government  was  no  lon- 
ger a  limited  monarchy  after  the  fashion  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  had  not  yet  become  a  limited  monarchy  after 
the  modern  fashion.  With  the  vices  of  two  different  sys- 
tems,  it  had  the  strength  of  neither.  The  elements  of  our 
polity,  instead  of  combining  in  harmony,  counteracted  and 
neutralized  each  other.     All  was  transition,  confliot,  and 
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disorder.  The  chief  business  of  the  sovereign  was  to  in- 
fringe the  privileges  of  the  Legislature.  The  chief  busi- 
ness of  the  Legislature  was  to  encroach  on  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  sovereign.  The  king  readily  accepted  foreign 
aid,  which  relieved  him  from  the  misery  of  being  depend- 
ent on  a  mutinous  Parliament.  The  Parliament  refused 
to  the  king  the  means  of  supporting  the  national  honor 
abroad,  from  an  apprehension,  too  well  founded,  that  those 
means  might  be  employed  in  order  to  establish  despotism 
at  home.  The  eiSect  of  these  jealousies  was,  that  our 
country,  with  all  her  vast  resources,  was  of  as  little  ac- 
count in  Christendom  as  the  Duchy  of  Savoy  or  the 
Duchy  of  Lorraine,  and  certainly  of  far  less  account  than 
the  small  province  of  Holland. 

France  was  deeply  interested  in  prolonging  this  state 
of  things.*  All  other  powers  were  deeply  interested  in 
bringing  it  to  a  close.  The  general  wish  of  Europe  ^vas, 
that  James  would  govern  in  conformity  with  law  and  with 
public  opinion.  From  the  Escurial  itself  came  letters, 
expressing  an  earnest  hope  that  the  new  king  of  England 
would  be  on  good  terms  with  his  Parliament  and  his  peo- 
ple, f     From  the  Vatican  itself  came  cautions  against  im- 

^  I  might  transcribe  half  of  Barillon's  correspondence  in  proof  of  this  prop- 
oiitiuu ;  but  I  will  only  quote  one  passage,  iu  which  the  views  which  guided 
the  policy  of  the  French  goverumeut  toward  England  are  exhibited  concisely 
and  with  [lerfoct  clearness. 

"On  pent  tenir  pour  un  maxtme  indubitable  que  Taccord  du  Roy d'Angle- 
terre  avec  son  Parlement,  en  quelque  niani^ra  qu'il  so  lasse,  n'est  pas  cob 
(brme  aiix  iut^rets  de  V.  M.  Jo  me  contente  de  penser  cela  sans  m'en  ouvrit 
A  peiwiiiue,  et  je  cache  avec  soin  mes  sentimens  a  cet  6gard." — BarilUn  to 
Loftia,  ^t  ^.  1687 .  That  this  was  the  real  secret  of  the  whole  policy  of  Lonii 
towaitl  our  country  was  perfectly  understood  at  Vienna.  The  Emperor  Leo- 
pold wrote  thus  to  James,  "*^^j'J°,  1C89 :  "  Galli  id  unum  agebant,  ut,  perpet- 
uus inter  Sereuitatem  vestram  et  ejusdem  populos  fovendo  simultates,  reti> 
qnu;  Chnstianic  Eiirop«  tanto  securius  iiisultarent." 

t  **  Que  st>u  uuiJo  con  su  reyno,  y  en  todo  buena  intelligencia  con  el  parla 
mcuto." — Diitpatch  from  the  King  of  Spain  to  Don  Pedro  RonquiJlo^  March 
U,  1G85.  This  dispatch  is  in  the  archives  of  Simancas,  which  contain  a 
great  mass  of  papers  relating  to  English  affairs.    Copies  of  the  most  inteiett* 
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moderate  zeal  for  the  Roman  Catholio  faith.  Benedict 
Odescalchi,  who  filled  the  papal  ohair  under  the  name  of 
Innocent  the  Eleventh,  felt,  in  his  character  of  temporal 
wverei^,  all  those  apprehensions  with  which  other  princes 
watched  the  progress  of  the  French  power.  He  had  also 
grounds  of  imeasiness  which  were  peculiar  to  himself.  It 
was  a  happy  circumstance  for  the  Protestant  religion  that, 
at  the  moment  when  the  last  Roman  Catholic  King  of 
England  mounted  the  throne,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
was  torn  by  dissension,  and  threatened  with  a  new  schism. 
A  quarrel  similar  to  that  which  raged  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury between  the  emperors  and  the  supreme  pontifis  had 
arisen  between  Louis  and  Innocent.  Louis,  zealous  even 
to  bigotry  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but 
tenacious  of  his  regal  authority,  accused  the  pope  of  en- 
croaching on  the  secular  rights  of  the  French  crown,  and 
was  in  turn  accused  by  the  pope  of  encroaching  on  the 
spiritual  power  of  the  keys.  The  king,  haughty  as  he 
was,  encountered  a  spirit  even  more  determined  than  his 
own.  Innocent  was,  in  all  private  relations,  the  meekest 
and  gentlest  of  men ;  but,  when  he  spoke  officially  from 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  he  spoke  in  the  tones  of  Gregory 
the  Seventh  and  of  Sixtus  the  Fifth.  The  dispute  became 
serious.  Agents  of  the  king  were  excommunicated ;  ad- 
herents of  the  pope  were  banished.  The  king  made  the 
champions  of  his  authority  bishops ;  the  pope  refused  them 
institution.  They  took  possession  of  the  episcopal  palaces 
and  revenues,  but  they  were  incompetent  to  perform  the 
episcopal  functions.  Before  the  struggle  terminated,  there 
were  in  France  thirty  prelates  who  could  not  confirm  or 
ordain.* 

Had  any  prince  then  living,  except  Louis,  been  engag- 
ing of  those  papen  are  in  the  ppaBession  of  M.  Goizot,  and  were  by  him  lent 
to  me.  It  IB  with  pecaliar  pleasore  that,  at  this  time,  I  acknowledge  this 
mark  of  the  firiendship  of  so  great  a  man. 

*  Few  English  readers  will  he  desirous  to  go  deep  into  the  history-  of  this 
qnarrel.  Sammaries  will  he  found  in  Cardinal  Baosset's  Life  of  Bossuet,  and 
in  Voltaire's  Age  of  Louis  XIV. 
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od  in  such  a  dispute  with  the  Vatioan,  he  would  have  had 
all  Protestant  governments  on  his  side ;  but  the  fear  and 
resentment  which  the  ambition  and  insolenoe  of  the  French 
king  had  inspired  were  such  that  whoever  had  the  cour- 
age manfully  to  oppose  him  was  sure  of  public  sympathy. 
Even  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  who  had  always  detested 
the  popci  could  not  refrain  from  wishing  him  success  against        I 
a  tyrant  who  aimed  at  universal  monarchy.     It  was  thus        i 
that,  in  the  present  century,  many  who  regarded  Pius  the        < 
Seventh  as  anti-Christ  were  well  pleased  to  see  anti-Christ       j 
confront  the  gigantic  power  of  Napoleon.  i 

The  resentment  which  Innocent  felt  toward  France  dis* 
posed  him  to  take  a  mild  and  liberal  view  of  the  afiairs  i 
of  England.  The  return  of  the  English  people  to  the  fold  | 
of  whidi  he  was  the  shepherd  would  undoubtedly  have  re-  | 
joiced  his  soul ;  but  he  was  too  wise  a  man  to  believe 
that  a  nation  so  bold  and  stubborn  could  be  brought  back 
to  the  Church  of  Rome  by  the  violent  and  unconstitution- 
al exercise  of  royal  authority.  It  was  not  difficult  to  fore- 
see that,  if  James  attempted  to  promote  the  interests  of 
his  religion  by  illegal  and  unpopular  means,  the  atti>mpt 
would  fail ;  die  hatred  with  which  the  heretical  islandco^ 
regarded  the  true  faith  would  become  fiercer  and  stronger 
than  ever ;  and  an  indissoluble  association  would  be  cre- 
ated in  their  minds  between  Protestantism  and  civil  free* 
dom,  between  popery  and  arbitrary  power.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  king  would  be  an  object  of  aversion  and  suspi- 
cion to  his  people.  England  would  still  be,  as  she  luul 
been  under  James  the  First,  under  Charles  the  First,  and 
under  Charles  tiie  Second,  a  power  of  the  third  rank  ;  and 
France  would  domineer  unchecked  beyond  the  Alps  and 
the  Rhine.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  probable  that  James, 
by  acting  with  prudence  and  moderation,  by  strictly  ob- 
serving the  laws,  and  by  exerting  himself  to  win  the  con- 
fidence of  his  Parliament,  might  be  able  to  obtain,  for  the 
professors  of  his  religion,  a  large  measure  of  relief.  Penal 
statutes  would  go  first.  Statutes  imposing  civil  incapac- 
ities would  soon  follow.     In  the  mean  time,  the  English 
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king  and  the -English  nation  united  might  head  the  Eu- 
ropean ooaliti(»i,  and  might  oppose  an  insuperable  barrier 
to  the  cupidity  of- Louis. 

Innooent  was  confirmed  in  his  judgment  by  the  princi- 
pal Englishmen  who  resided  at  his  court.  Of  these,  the 
most  illustrious  was  Philip  Howard,  sprung  from  the  no-  ^ 
blest  houses  of  Britain,  grandson,  on  one  side,  of  an  Earl 
of  Arundel,  on  the  other  of  a  Duke  of  Lennox.  Philip 
had  long  been  a  member  of  the  sacred  college  :  he  was 
commonly  designated  as  the  Cardinal  of  England ;  and 
he  was  the  chief  counselor  of  the  Holy  See  in  matters  re- 
lating to  his  country.  He  had  been  driven  into  exile  by 
the  outcry  of  Protestant  bigots ;  and  a  member  of  his  £buii- 
ily,  the  unfortunate  Stafford,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  their 
rage.  But  neither  the  cardinal's  own  wrongs,  nor  those 
of  his  house,  had  so  heated  his  mind  as  to  make  him  a 
rash  adviser.  Every  letter,  therefore,  which  went  from 
the  Vatican  to  Whitehall,  recommended  patience,  modera 
tion,  and  respect  for  the  prejudices  of  the  English  people.^ 

In  the  mind  of  James  there  was  a  great  conflict.  We 
should  do  him  injustice  if  we  supposed  that  a  state  of  vas- 
salage was  agreeable  to  his  temper.  He  loved  authority 
and  business.  He  had  a  high  sense  of  his  personal  dig- 
nity ;  nay,  he  was  not  altogether  destitute  of  a  sentiment 
which  bore  some  affinity  to  patriotism.  It  galled  his  soul 
to  think  that  the  kingdom  which  he  ruled  was  of  far  less 
account  in  the  world  than  many  states  which  possessed 
smaller  natural  advantages ;  and  he  listened  eagerly  to 
foreign  ministers  when  ihej  urged  him  to  assert  the  dig- 
nity of  his  rank,  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  great 
confederacy,  to  become  the  protector  of  injured  nations, 
and  to  tame  the  pride  of  that  power  which  held  the  Con- 
tinent in  awe.  Such  exho^tions  made  his  heart  swell 
with  emotions  unknown  to  his  careless  and  effeminate 
brother ;  but  those  emotions  were  soon  subdued  by  a 
stronger  feeling.     A  vigorous  foreign  policy  necessarily 

*  Burnet,  i.,  661,  and  Letter  from  Rome;  Dodd's  Ohurch  History,  Fart 
nii.,  book  i.,  art.  1. 
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implied  a  conciliatory  domestic  policy.  It  was  impossible 
at  once  to  confront  the  might  of  France  and  to  trample 
on  the  liberties  of  England.  The  executiTe  government 
could  undertake  nothing  great  without  the  support  of  the 
Commons,  and  could  obtain  their  support  only  by  acting 
in  conformity  with  their. opinion.  Thus  James  found  that 
the  two  things  which  he  most  deured  could  not  be  pos- 
sessed together.  His  second  wish  was  to  be  feared  and 
respected  abroad ;  but  his  first  wish  was  to  be  absolute 
master  at  home.  Between  the  incompatible  objects  on 
which  his  heart  was  set,  he,  for  a  time,  went  irresolutely 
to  and  fro.  The  struggle  in  bis  own  breast  gave  to  hk 
public  acts  a  strange  appearance  of  indecision  and  insin- 
cerity. Those  who,  without  the  clew,  attempted  to  ex- 
plore the  maze  of  his  politics,  were  unable  to  understand 
how  the  same  man  could  be,  in  the  same  week,  so  haughty 
and  so  mean.  Even  Louis  was  per]^exed  by  the  vagaries 
of  an  ally  who  passed,  in  a  few  hours,  from  homage  to 
defiance,  and  from  defiance  to  homage.  Yet,  now  that 
the  whole  conduct  of  James  is  before  us,  this  inconsistency 
seems  to  admit  of  a  simple  explanation. 

At  the  moment  of  his  accession  he  was  in  doubt  wheth- 
er the  kingdom  would  peaceably  submit  to  his  authority. 
The  Exolusionists,  lately  so  powerful,  might  rise  in  arms 
against  him.  He  might  be  in  great  need  of  French  m&oej 
and  French  troops.  He  was  therefore,  during  some  days, 
content  to  be  a  sycophant  and  a  mendicant.  He  humbly 
apologized  for  daring  to  call  his  Parliament  together  with- 
out  the  ccmsent  of  the  French  government.  He  begged 
hard  for  a  French  subsidy.  He  wept  with  joy  over  the 
French  bills  of  exchange.  He  sent  to  Versailles  a  special 
embassy  charged  with  assurances  of  his  gratitude,  attach- 
ment, and  submission  ;  but  scarcely  had  the  embassy  de- 
parted when  his  feelings  underwent  a  change.  He  bad 
been  every  where  proclaimed  without  one  riot,  without 
one  seditious  outcry.  From  all  corners  of  the  island  he 
received  intelligence  that  his  subjects  were  tranquil  and 
obedient.     His  spirit  rose.     The  degrading  relation  in 
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which  he  sAocid  to  a  foreign  power  seemed  intolerable.  He 
beoame  proud,  punctilious^  boastfiil,  quarrelsome.  He 
held  such  high  language  about  the  dignity  of  his  crown 
and  the  balance  of  power  that  his  whole  court  fully  ex- 
pected a  complete  revolution  in  the  foreign  politics  of  the 
lealm.  He  commanded  Churchill  to  send  a  minute  re- 
port of  the  ceremonial  of  Versailles,  in  order  that  the  hon- 
ors with  which  the  English  embassy  was  received  there 
might  be  repaid,  and  not  more  than  repaid,  to  tiie  repre- 
sentative of  France  at  Whitehall.  The  news  of  this 
chaiige  was  received  with  delight  at  Madrid,  Vienna,  and 
the  Hague."^  Louis  was  at  first  merely  diverted.  "My 
good  ally  talks  big,"  he  said ;  "  but  he  is  as  fond  of  my 
pistoles  as  ever  his  brother  was."  Soon,  however,  the  al- 
tered demeanor  of  James,  and  the  hopes  with  which  that 
demeanor  inspired  both  the  branches  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, began  to  call  for  more  serious  notice.  A  remark- 
able letter  is  still  extant,  in  which  the  French  king  inti- 
mated a  strong  suspicion  that  he  had  been  duped,  and  that 
the  very  money  which,  he  had  sent  to  Westminster  would 
be  employed  against  him.t 

^  By  this  time  England  had  recovered  from  the  sadness 
and  anxiety  caused  by  the  death  of  the  good-natured 
Charles.  The  Tories  were  loud  in  professions  of  attach- 
ment to  their  new  master.  The  hatred  of  the  Whigs  was 
kept  down  by  fear.  That  great  mass  which  is  not  stead- 
ily Whig  or  Tory,  but  which  inclines  alternately  to  Whig- 
gism  and  to  Toryism,  was  still  on  the  Tory  side.  The 
reaction  which  had  followed  the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford 
Parliament  had  not  yet  spent  its  force. 

The  king  early  put  the  loyalty  of  his  Protestant  friends 
to  the  proof.  While  he  was  a  subject  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  hearing  mass  with  closed  doors  in  a  small  oratory 
which  had  been  fitted  up  for  his  wife.  He  now  ordered 
the  doors  to  be  thrown  open,  in  order  that  all  who  came 

*  Consaltationft  of  the  Spamah  Oonncil  of  State  on  April ^,  and  April  jfv 
1685,  in  the  Archive*  of  Simancas. 
i  Loaia  to  Barillon,  ^^,  1685;  Bomet,  t,  623. 
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to  pay  their  duty  to  him  might  see  the  ceremany.  When 
the  host  was  elevated  there  was  a  strange  .oonfiision  in  the 
ante-chamber.  The  Roman  Catholics  fell  on  their  knees ; 
the  Protestants  hurried  out  of  the  room.  Soon  a  now 
pulpit  was  erected  in  the  palaee ;  and,  during  Lent^  a  se- 
ries of  sermons  was  preached  there  by  po{Hah  divines,  ta 
the  great  discomposure  of  zealous  churchmen.f^ 

A  more  serious  innovation  followed.  Passion  Week 
came ;  and  the  king  determined  to  hear  mass  with  the 
same  pomp  with  which  his  predecessors  had  been  surround- 
ed when  they  repaired  to  the  tomples  of  the  established 
religion.  He  announced  his  intention  to  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  interior  cabinet,  and  requested  them  to  at- 
tend him.  Sunderland,  to  whom  all  religions  were  the 
same,  readily  consented.  Godolphin,  as  ohamborlain  of 
the  queen,  had  already  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  her 
his  hand  when  she  repaired  to  her  oratory,  and  felt  no 
scruple  about  bowing  himself  officially  in  the  house  of 
Rimmon ;  but  Rochester  was  greatly  disturbed.  His  in- 
fluence in  the  coimtry  arose  chiefly  from  the  opinion  en- 
terteined  by  the  clergy  and  by  the  Tory  gentry  that  he 
was  a  zealous  and  uncompromising  friend  of  the  Church. 
His  orthodoxy  had  been  considered  as  fully  atoning  for 
faulte  which  would  otherwise  have  made  him  the  most  un- 
popular man  in  the  kingdom,  for  boundless  arrogance,  for 
extreme  violence  of  temper,  and  for  manners  almost  hru- 
tal.|  He  feared  that,  by  complying  with  the  royal  wish- 
es, he  should  greatly  lower  himself  in  the  estimation  of 
his  party.  After  some  altercation,  he  obtained  permission 
to  pass  the  holidays  out  of  town.  All  the  other  great 
civil  digniteries  were  ordered  to  be  at  their  poste  on  Easter 
Sunday.     The  rites  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  once 

*  Olaxke's  Life  of  James  the  Second,  iL,  5;  Barillon,  ^~^  1685 ;  Erelyn's 
Diary,  March  5,  168 J, 
t  **  To  those  that  aak  boons 

He  swears  by  6od's  oons, 
And  chides  them  as  if  they  came  there  to  steal  spoons.** 

LttmentabU  Lory,  a  ballad,  16S4 
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more/ after  an  interval  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
years,  performed  at  Westminster  vnth  regal  splendor. 
The  Guards  were  drawn  out.  The  Knights  of  the  Garter 
wore  their  collars.  The  Duke  of  Somerset,  second  in 
rank  among  the  temporal  nobles  of  the  realm,  carried  the 
jBWord  of  state.  A  long  train  of  great  lords  accompanied 
the  king  to  his  seat ;  bat  it  was  remarked  that  Ormond 
and  Halifax  remained  in  the  ante-chamber.  A  few  years 
before  they  had  gallantly  defended  the  cause  of  James 
against  some  of  those  who  now  pressed  past  them.  Or- 
mond had  borne  no  share  in  the  slaughter  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics. Halifax  had  courageously  pronounced  Stafford  not 
guilty.  As  the  time-servers  who  had  pretended  to  shud- 
der at  the  thought  of  a  popish  king,  and  who  had  shed 
without  pity  the  innocent  blood  of  a  popish  peer,  now  el- 
bowed each  other  to  get  near  a  popish  altar,  the  accom- 
plished Trimmer  might,  with  some  justice,  indulge  his 
solitary  pride  in  that  unpopular  nickname.^ 

Within  a  week  after  this  ceremony  James  made  a  fax 
greater  sacrifice  of  his  own  religious  prejudices  than  he 
had  yet  called  on  any  of  his  Protestant  subjects  to  make. 
He  was  crowned  on  the  twenty-third  of  April,  the  feast 
of  the  patron  saint  of  the  realm.  The  Abbey  and  the 
Hall  were  splendidly  decorated.  The  presence  of  the 
queen  and  of  the  peeresses  gave  to  the  solemnity  a  charm 
which  had  been  wanting  to  the  magnificent  inauguration 
of  the  late  king.  Yet  those  who  remembered  that  inaugu- 
ration pronounced  that  there  was  a  great  &lling  off.  The 
ancient  usage  was  that,  before  a  coronation,  the  sovereign, 
with  all  his  heralds,  judges,  counselors,  lords,  and  great 
dignitaries,  should  ride  in  state  firom  the  Tower  to  West- 
minster. Of  these  cavalcades,  the  last  and  the  most  glo- 
rious was  that  which  passed  llirough  the  capital  while  the 
feelings  excited  by  the  Restoration  were  still  in  full  vigor. 
Arches  of  triumph  overhung  the  road.  All  Cornhill, 
Cheapside,  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  Fleet  Street,  and  the 
Strand,  were  Uned  with  scafifolding.     The  whole  city  had 

*  BariUon,  April  |J,  16S5. 
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thus  been  admitted  to  gaze  on  royalty  in  the  most 'splen- 
did and  solemn  form  that  royalty  oould  wear.  James  or- 
dered an  estimate  to  be  made  of  the  cost  of  suoh  a  proces- 
sion, and  fomid  that  it  would  amount  to  about  half  aa 
muoh  as  he  proposed  to  expend  in  covering  his  wife  with 
trinkets.  He  accordingly  determined  to  be  profuse  where 
he  ought  to  have  been  frugal,  and  niggardly  where  he 
might  pardonably  have  been  profuse.  More  than  a  hund- 
red thousand  pounds  were  laid  out  in  dressing  the  queen, 
and  the  procession  from  the  Tower  was  omitted.  The 
folly  of  this  course  is  obvious.  If  pageantry  be  of  any  use 
in  politics,  it  is  of  use  as  a  means  of  striking  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  multitude.  It  is  surely  the  height  of  ab- 
surdity to  shut  out  the  populace  from  a  show  of  which 
the  main  object  is  to  make  an  impression  on  the  populace. 
James  would  have  shown  a  more  judicious  munificence 
and  a  more  judicious  parsimony  if  he  had  traversed  Lon- 
.  don  from  east  to  west  with  the  accustomed  pomp,  and  had 
ordered  the  robes  of  his  wife  to  be  somewhat  less  thickly 
set  with  pearls  and  diamonds.  His  example  was,  how- 
ever, long  followed  by  his. successors;  and  sums  which, 
well  employed,  would  have  aiforded  exquisite  gratification 
to  a  large  part  of  the  nation,  were  squandered  on  an  ex- 
hibition to  which  only  three  or  four  thousand  privileged 
persons  were  admitted.  At  length  the  old  practice  was 
partially  revived.  On  tiie  day  of  the  coronation  of  Queen 
Victoria  there  was  a  procession  in  which  many  deficien- 
cies might  be  noted,  but  which  was  seen  with  interest 
and  delight  by  half  a  million  of  her  subjects,  and  which 
undoubtedly  gave  far  greater  pleasure,  and  cedled  forth  far 
greater  enthusiasm,  than  the  more  costly  display  which 
was  witnessed  by  a  select  circle  within  the  Abbey. 

James  had  ordered  Bancroft  to  abridge  the  ritual.  The 
reason  publicly  assigned  was  that  the  day  was  too  short 
for  all  that  was  to  be  done ;  but  whoever  examines  the 
changes  which  were  made  will  see  that  the  real  object  was 
to  remove  some  things  highly  offensive  to  the  religious 
feelings  of  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic.     The  Communion 
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Servioe  was  not  read.  The  oeremony  of  presenling  the 
sovereign  witii  a  richly-bound  copy  of  the  English  Bible, 
and  of  exhorting  him  to  prize  above  all  earthly  treasures 
a  volume  which  he  'had  been  taught  to  regard  as  adulter- 
ated with  false  doctrine,  was  omitted.  What  remained, 
however,  after  all  this  curtailment,  might  well  have  raised 
scruples  in  the  mind  of  a  man  who  sincerely  believed  the 
Church  of  England  to  be  a  heretical  society,  within  the 
pale  of  which  salvation  was  not  to  be  found.  The  king 
made  an  oblation  on  the  altar.  He  appeared  to  join  in 
the  petitions  of  the  Litany  which  was  chanted  by  the 
bishops.  He  received  from  those  false  prophets  the  uno- 
tion  typical  of  a  divine  influence,  and  knelt  with  the  sem- 
blance of  devotion  while  they  called  down  upon  him  that 
Holy  Spirit  of  which  they  were,  in  his  estimation,  the 
malignant  and  obdurate  foes.  Such  are  the  inconsisten- 
cies of  human  nature,  that  this  man,  who,  from  a  fanat- 
ical zeal  for  his  religion,  threw  away  three  kingdoms,  yet 
chose  to  commit  what  was  littie  short  of  an  act  of  apos- 
tasy rather  than  forego  the  childish  pleasure  of  being  in- 
vested vnth  the  gewgaws  symbolical  of  kingly  power.^ 

Francis  Turner,  bishop  of  Ely,  preached.  He  was  one 
of  those  writers  who  still  affected  the  obsolete  style  of 
Archbishop  Williams  and  Bishop  Andrews:  The  sermon 
was  made  up  of  quaint  conceits,  such  as  seventy  years 
earlier  might  have  been  admired,  but  such  as  moved  the 
scorn  of  a  generation  accustomed  to  the  purer  eloquence 
of  Sprat,  of  South,  and  of  Tillotson.  King  Solomon  was 
King  James.  Adonijah  was  Monmouth.  Joab  was  a 
Rye  House  conspirator ;  Shimei,  a  Whig  libeler ;  Abia- 
thar,  an  honest  but  misguided  old  Cavalier.  One  phrase 
in  the  Book  of  Chronicles  was  construed  to  mean  that  the 
king  was  above  the  Parliament ;  and  another  was  cited 
to  prove  that  he  alone  ought  to  command  the  militia. 
Tovrard  the  close  of  the  discourse,  the  orator  very  timidly 

*  From  Adda's  dispatch  of -^^g^,  16S6,  and  from  the  expressions  of  the 
Pdre  d'Orleans  (Histoire  des  B^TolationB  d'Angleterre»  liv.  xi.),  it  is  olear 
that  rigid  Oatholics  thought  the  king's  condact  indefensible. 
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aliudeil  to  tha  new  and  embarrassing  position  in  which  the 
Chnroh  stood  with  reference  to  the  sovereign,  and  remind- 
ed his  hearers  that  the  Emperor  Constantins  Chlorus, 
though  not  himself  a  Christian,  had  held  in  honor  those 
Christians  who  remained  tme  to  their  religion,  and  had 
treated  with  soorn  those  who* sought  to  earn  his  favor  by 
apostasy.  The  service  in  the  church  was  followed  by  a 
stately  banquet  in  the  hall,  the  banquet  by  briUiant  fire- 
worJcs,  and  the  fire-works  by  much  bad  poetry.^ 

This  may  be  fixed  upon  as  the  moment  at  which  the 
enthui^iasm  of  the  Tory  party  reached  the  zenith.  Ever 
since  the  accession  of  the  new  king,  addresses  had  been 
pouring  in  which  expressed  profound  veneration  for  his 
person  and  office,  and  bitter  detestation  of  the  vanquished 
Whigs.  The  magistrates  of  Middlesex  thanked  Qod  for 
having  confounded  the  designs  of  those  regicides  and  ex-> 
cinders  who,  not  content  with  having  murdered  one  bless- 
ed monarch,  were  bent  on  destroying  the  foundations  of 
monarchy.  The  city  of  Gloucester  execrated  the  blood- 
thirsty villains  who  had  tried  to  deprive  his  majesty  of 
his  just  inheritance.  The  burgesses  of  Wigan  assured 
their  sovereign  that  they  would  defend  him  against  all 
plotting  Achitophels  and  rebellious  Absaloms.  The  grand 
jury  of  Suffolk  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Parliament  would 
proscribe  all  the  excluders.  Many  corporations  pledged 
themselves  never  to  return  to  Parliament  any  person  who 
had  voted  for  taking  away  the  birthright  of  James.  Even 
the  capital  was  profoundly  obsequious.  The  lawyers  and 
traders  vied  with  each  other  in  servility.     Inns  of  court 

*  London  Gazette ;  Gazette  do  France ;  Clarke's  Life  of  James  the  Sec- 
ond, ii.  10 ;  History  of  the  Coronation  of  King  James  the  Second  and  Qaeen 
Mary,  by  Francis  Sandford,  Lancaster  Herald,  fol.,  1687 ;  Evelyn's  Diary, 
May  21, 1685 ;  Dispatch  of  the  Dutch  Embassadors,  April  |f ,  1685 ;  Bnnieti 
L,  628;  Eachaid,  iii.,  734;  A  Sermon  preached  before  their  Majesties  King 
James  the  Second  and  Qaeen  Mary  at  their  Coronation  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, April  23,  1685,  by  Francis,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  Lord  Almoner.  I 
have  seen  an  Italian  aocimnt  which  was  published  at  Modena,  and  which  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  skiU  with  which  the  writer  sinks  the  fact  that  the 
prayers  and  psalms  were  in  English,  and  that  the  bishops  were  heretioa. 
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and  inns  of  chancery  sent  np  ferVent  professions  of  attach- 
ment and  submission.  All  the  great  oommercial  sooieties, 
the  East  India  Company,  the  African  Company,  the  Tur- 
key Company,  the  Muscovia  Company,  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  the  Maryland  Merchants,  the  Jamaica 
Merchants,  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  declared  that  they 
most  cheerfully  complied  with  the  royal  edict  which  re- 
quired them  still  to  pay  custom.  Bristol,  the  second  city 
of  the  island,  echoed  the  voice  of  London.  But  nowhere 
was  the  spirit  of  loyalty  stronger  than  in  the  two  univer- 
sities. Oxford  declared  that  she  would  never  swerve  from 
those  religious  principles  which  bound  her  to  obey  the 
king  without  any  restrictions  or  limitations.  Cambridge 
condemned,  in  severe  terms,  the  violence  and  treachery  of 
those  turbulent  men  who  had  maliciously  endeavored  to 
turn  the  stream  of  succession  out  of  the  ancient  channel.^ 
Such  addresses  as  these  filled,  during  a  considerable 
time,  every  number  of  the  London  Gazette.  But  it  was 
not  only  by  addressing  that  the  Tories  showed  their  zeal. 
The  writs  for  the  new  Parliament  had  gone  forth,  and 
the  country  was  agitated  by  the  tumult  of  a  general  elec- 
tion. No  election  had  ever  taken  place  under  circum- 
stances so  favorable  to  the  court.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
whom  the  Popish  Plot  had  scared  into  Whiggism  had  been 
scared  back  by  the  Rye  House  Plot  into  Toryism.  In 
the  counties  the  government  could  depend  on  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  gentlemen  of  three  hundred  a 
year  and  \ipward,  and  on  the  clergy  almost  to  a  man. 
Those  boroughs  which  had  once  been  the  citadels  of  Whig- 
gism had  recently  been  deprived  of  their  charters  by  legal 
sentence^  or  had  prevented  the  sentence  by  voluntary  sur- 
render. They  had  now  been  reconstituted  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  were  certain  to  return  members  devoted  to 
the  crown.  Where  the  townsmen  could  not  be  trusted, 
the  freedom  had  been  bestowed  on  the  neighboring  squires. 
In  some  of  the  small  western  corporations,  the  constituent 

*  Se»  the  London  Onaotto  during  the  mondu  of  Febttmrj,  Mmh,  tnd 
April,  1685. 
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bodies  were  in  great  part  oomposed  of  captains  and  liea 
tenants  of  the  Guards.  The  returning  officers  were  every 
where  in  the  interest  of  the  ooort.  In  every  shire  the  lord 
lieutenant  and  his  deputies  formed  a  powerful,  aotive,  and 
vigilant  committee  for  the  purpose  of  cajoling  and  intimi- 
dating the  freeholders.  The  people  were  solemnly  warned 
from  thousands  of  pulpits  not  to  vote  for  any  Whig  can- 
didate, as  they  should  answer  it  to  Him  who  had  ordained 
the  powers  that  be,  and  who  had  pronounced  rebellion  a 
sin  not  less  deadly  than  witchcraft.  All  these  advantages 
the  predominant  party  not  only  used  to  the  utmost,  but 
abused  in  so  shameless  a  manner,  that  grave  and  reflect- 
ing men,  who  had  been  true  to  the  monarchy  in  peril,  and 
who  bore  no  love  to  Republicans  and  schismatics,  stood 
aghast,  and  augured  from  such  beginnings  the  approach 
of  evil  times.^ 

Yet  the  Whigs,  though  suffering  the  just  punishment 
of  their  errors,  though  defeated,  disheartened,  and  disor- 
ganized, did  not  yield  without  an  effort.  They  were  still 
numerous  among  the  traders  and  artisans  of  the  towns, 
and  among  the  yeomanry  and  peasantry  of  the  open  coun- 
try. In  some  districts,  in  Dorsetshire  for  example,  and 
in  Somersetshire,  they  were  the  great  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation. In  the  remodeled  boroughs  they  could  do  noth- 
ing ;  but,  in  every  county  where  they  had  a  chance,  they 
struggled  desperately.  In  Bedfordshire,  which  had  lately 
been  represented  by  the  virtuous  and  unfortunate  Russell, 
they  were  victorious  on  the  show  of  hands,  butvrere  beat- 
en at  the  poll.f  In  Essex  they  polled  thirteen  hundred 
votes  to  eighteen  hundred.^      At  the  election  for  North- 

*  It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  voloine  with  whut  Whig  historians  and  pein- 
jmieteen  have  written  on  this  subject.  I  will  cite  only  one  witness,  a 
Ohorchman  and  aToiy.  "Elections,"  says  Evelyn,  "were  thought  to  be 
vefy  indecently  canried  on  in  most  places.  God  give  a  better  issoe  of  it  than 
some  expect !"— (May  10,  1685.)  Again  he  says,  **  The  troth  is,  there  were 
many  of  the  new  members  whose  elections  and  retorns  were  anivenally  con* 
denmed."— (M4iy  22.) 

t  From  a  news-letter  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Institution.  Oitters  men- 
tions  the  strength  of  the  Whig  par^  in  Bedfordshire,     t  Bramston's  Memoin. 
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amptonshire,  the  common  people  were  so  violent  in  their 
hostility  to  the  court  candidate  that  a  body  of  troops  was 
drawn  ont  in  the  market-place  of  the  county  town,  and 
was  ordered  to  load  with  ball.#  -  The  history  of  the  con- 
test for  Buckinghamshire  is  still  more  remarkable.  The 
Whig  candidate,  Thomas  Wharton,  eldest  son  of  Philip 
Lord  Wharton,  was  a  man  distinguished  alike  by  dex- 
terity and  by  audacity,  and  destined  to  play  a  conspic- 
uous, though  not  always  a  respectable,  part  in  the  poli- 
tics of  several  reigns.  He  had  been  one  of  those  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  who  had  carried  up  the 
Exclusion  Bill  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords.  The  court  was 
therefore  bent  on  throwing  him  out  by  fair  or  foul  moans. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jef&eys  himself  came  down  into 
Buckinghamshire  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  a  gentleman 
named  Hacket,  who  stood  on  the  high  Tory  interest.  A 
stratagem  was  devised  which,  it  was  thought,  could  not 
fail  of  success.  It  was  given  out  that  the  polling  would 
take  place  at  Ailesbury  ;  and  Wharton,  whose  skill  in  all 
the  arts  of  electioneering  was  unrivaled,  made  his  ar- 
rangements on  that  supposition.  At  a  moment's  warn- 
ing, the  sheriff  adjourned  the  poll  to  Newport  Pagnell. 
Wharton  and  hid  friends  hurried  thither,  and  found  that 
Hacket,  who  was  in  the  secret,  had  already  secured  every 
inn  and  lodging.  The  Whig  freeholders  were  compelled 
to  tie  their  horses  to  the  hedges,  and  to  sleep  under  the 
o])en  sky  in  the  meadows  which  surround  the  little  town. 
It  was  wiA  the  greatest  difficulty  that  refreshments  could 
be  procured  at  such  short  notice  for  so  large  a  number  of 
men  and  beasts,  though  Wharton,  who  was  utterly  re- 
gardless of  money  when  his  ambition  and  party  spirit  were 
roused,  disbursed  fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  one  day,  an 
immense  outlay  for  those  times.  Injustice  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  animated  the  courage  of  the  stout-hearted 
yeomen  of  Bucks,  the  sons  of  the  constituents  of  John 
Hampden.     Not  only  was  Wharton  at  the  head  of  the 

*  BeflectioiiB  on  a  Remonstniiice  and  Protestation  of  all  the  good  Protest 
ants  of  this  Kingdom,  1689;  Dialogue  between  Two  Friends^  16S9. 
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poll|  but  be  was  able  to  spare  his  seoond  votes  to  a  man  of 
moderate  (pinions,  and  to  throw  out  the  ohief  jnstioe'a 
oandidate.'M: 

In  Cheshire  the  contest  lasted  six  days.  The  Whigs 
polled  about  seventeen  hundred  votes,  the  Tories  about 
two  thousand.  The  common  people  were  vehement  on  the 
Whig  side,  raised  the  cry  of  "  Down  with  the  bishops," 
insulted  the  clergy  in  the  streets  of  Chester,  knocked  down 
one  gentleman  of  the  Tory  party,  broke  the  windows,  and 
beat  the  constables.  The  militia  was  called  out  to  quell 
the  riot,  and  was  kept  assembled,  in  order  to  protect  the 
festivities  of  the  conquerors.  When  the  poll  dosed,  a  sa- 
lute of  five  great  guns  from  the  castle  proclaimed  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Church  and  the  crown  to  the  surrounding 
country.  The  bells  rang.  The  newly-elected  members 
went  in  state  to  the  city  Cross,  accompanied  by  a  band 
of  music,  and  by  a  long  train  of  knights  and  squires.  The 
procession,  as  it  marched,  sang  <<  Joy  to  Great  CsBSor,"  a 
loyal  ode,  which  had  lately  been  written  by  Durfey,  cmd 
which,  though,  like  all  Durfey's  writings,  utterly  con- 
temptible, was  at  that  time  almost  as  popular  as  Lille- 
bullero  became  a  few  years  later,  f  Bound  the  Cross  the 
train-bands  were  drawn  up  in  order ;  a  bonfire  was  light- 
ed ;  the  Exclusion  Bill  was  burned ;  and  the  health  of 
King  James  was  drimk  with  loud  acclamations.  The  fol- 
lowing day  was  Sunday.  In  the  morning  the  militia 
lined  the  streets  leading  to  the  Cathedral.  The  two  knights 
of  the  shire  were  escorted  with  great  pomp  to  tils  choir  by 
the  magistracy  of  the  city,  heard  the  dean  preadi  a  ser- 
mon, probably  on  tl^e  duty  of  passive  obedience,  and  were 
afterward  feasted  by  the  mayor.:|: 

In  Northumberland  the  triumph  of  Sir  John  Fenwick, 
a  courtier  whose  name  afterward  obtained  a  melancholy 

*  Memoin  of  the  Life  of  Thomas,  marquess  of  Wharton,  1715. 

t  See  the  Goardian,  No.  67  ;  an  exquisite  specimen  of  Addison's  peculiar 
mamier.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  other  writ<^r  such  an  instance 
af  benevolence  delicately  flavored  with  contempt 

t  The  Observator,  April  4, 1685. 
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oeiebrity,  was  attended  by  ciroiunstanoes  which  excited 
interest  in  London,  and  which  were  thought  not  unworthy 
of  being  mentioned  in  the  dispatohes  of  foreign  ministenk 
Newcastle  was  lighted  up  with  bonjGxes.  The  steeples 
sent  forth  a  joyous  peal.  A  copy  of  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
and  a  black  box  resembling  that  which,  according  to  the 
popular  fkble,  contained  the  contract  between  Charles  the 
Second  and  Lucy  Walters,  were  publicly  committed  to  the 
flames,  with  loud  acclamations.^ 

The  general  result  of  the  elections  exceeded  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  court.  James  found  with 
delight  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  him  to  expend  a 
farthing  in  buying  votes.  He  said  that,  with  the  excep« 
tion  of  about  forty  members,  the  House  of  Commons  was 
just  such  as  he  should  himself  have  named*;!  and  this 
House  of  Commons  it  was  in  his  power,  as  the  law  th^i 
stood,  to  keep  to  the  end  of  his  reign. 

Secure  of  parliamentary  support,  he  might  now  indulge 
in  the  luxury  of  revenge.  His  nature  was  not  placable ; 
and,  while  still  a  subject,  he  had  suffered  some  injuries 
and  indignities  which  might  move  even  a  placable  nature 
to  fierce  and  lasting  resentment.  One  set  of  men  in  par- 
ticular had,  with  a  baseness  and  cruelty  beyond  all  ex- 
ample and  all  description,  attacked  his  honor  and  his  life, 
the  witnesses  of  the  plot.  He  may  well  be  excused  for 
hating  them,  since,  even  at  this  day,  the  mention  of  their 
names  excites  the  disgust  and  horror  of  all  sects  and  parties. 

Some  of  these  wretches  were  already  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  justice.  Bedloe  had  died  in  his  wickednessi 
without  one  sign  of  remorse  or  shame.:(  Dugdale  had 
followed  to  the  grave,  driven  mad,  men  said,  by  the  fu- 
ries of  an  evil  conscience,  and  with  loud  shrieks  imploring 
those  who  stood  round  his  bed  to  take  away  Lord  Staf- 
ford. §     Carstairs,  too,  was  gone.     His  end  was  all  horror 

*  Dispatch  of  the  Dntcb  Embossadora,  Aprils,  1G85.      t  Burnet,  i.,  626. 
X  A  ffdthiul  acconnt  of  the  Sickness,  Death,  and  Banal  of  Captain  Bad> 
Ivw,  1680;  Narrative  oTLord  Chief  Justice  North. 
^  Smith's  Intiigaes  of  the  Popish  Plot,  1685. 
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and  despau* ;  and,  mth  his  last  breath,  he  had  tokl  his  at- 
tendants to  throw  him  into  a  ditch  like  a  dog,  for  that  he 
was  not  fit  to  sleep  in  a  Christian  borial-groand.'N:  Bat 
^Oates  and  Dangerfield  were  still  within  the  reach  of  the 
stem  prince  whom  they  had  wronged.  James,  a  short 
time  before  his  accession,  had  instituted  a  civil  suit  against 
Oates  for  defamatory  words,  and  a  jury  had  given  damages 
to  the  enormous  amount  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.f 
The  defendant  had  been  taken  in  execution,  and  was  ly- 
ing in  prison  as  a  debtor,  without  hope  of  release.  Two 
bills  of  indictment  against  him  for  perjury  had  been  found 
by  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex  a  few  weeks  before  the 
death  of  Charles.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  elections  the 
trial  came  on. 

Among  the  upper  and  middle  classes  Oates  had  scarcely 
a  friend  left.  All  intelligent  Whigs  were  now  convinced 
that,  even  if  his  narrative  had  some  foundation  in  faotj  he 
had  erected  on  that  foundation  a  vast  l^uperstructure  of 
romance.  A  considerable  number  of  low  fEinatics,  how- 
ever, still  regarded  him  as  a  public  benefactor.  These 
people  well  knew  that,  if  he  were  convicted,  his  dentenoe 
would  be  one  of  extreme  severity,  and  were  therefore 
indefatigable  in  their  endeavors  to  manage  an  escape. 
Though  as  yet  in  confinement  only  for  debt,  he  was  put 
into  irons  by  the  authorities  of  the  King's  Bench  prison ; 
and  even  so  he  was  with  difficulty  kept  in  safe  custody. 
The  mastiff  that  guarded  his  door  was  poisoned  ;  and,  on 
the  very  night  preceding  his  trial,  a  ladder  of  ^ropes  was 
introduced  into  his  cell. 

On  the  day  in  which  he  was  brought  to  the  bar,  West- 
minster Hall  was  crowded  with  spectators,  among  whom 
were  many  Roman  Catholics,  eager  to  see  the  misery  and 
humiliation  of  their  persecutor.^  A  few  years  earlier,  his 
short  neck,  his  legs  uneven  as  those  of  a  badger,  his  fore- 
head low  as  that  of  a  baboon,  his  purple  cheeks,  and  his 
monstrous  length  of  chin,  had  been  fia.miliar  to  all  who 

*  Bnroet,  i.,  439.       t  See  the  proceedingB  in  the  Collection  of  State  Triak 
t  Evelyn's  Diaiy,  May  7, 1685. 
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firequented  the  oourts  of  law.  He  had  then  been  the  idol 
of  the  nation.  Wherever  he  had  appeared,  men  had  un* 
covered  their  heads  to  him.  The  lives  and  estates  of  thr 
magnates  of  the  realm  had  been  at  his  meroy.  Times 
had  now  changed ;  and  many,  who  had  formerly  regarded 
him  as  the  deliverer  of  his  oonntry,  shuddered  at  the  sight 
of  those  hideous  features  on  which  villainy  seemed  to  be 
written  by  the  hand  of  God.* 

It  was  proved,  beyond  aU  possibility  of  doubt,  that  this 
man  had,  by  false  testimony,  deliberately  murdered  sev- 
eral guiltless  persons.  He  called  in  vain  on  the  most  em- 
inent members  of  the  Parliaments  which  had  rewarded 
and  extolled  him  to  give  evidence  in  his  favor.  Some  of 
those  whom  he  had  summoned  absented  themselves.  None 
of  them  said  any  thing  tending  to  his  vindication.  One 
of  them,  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  bitterly  reproached  him 
with  having  deceived  the  houses,  and  drawn  on  them  the 
guilt  of  shedding^ innocent  blood.  The  judges  browbeat 
and  reviled  the  prisoner  with  an  intemperance  which,  even 
in  the  most  atrocious  cases,  ill  becomes  the  judicial  char- 
acter. He  betrayed,  however,  no  sign  of  fear  or  of  shame, 
and  &ced  the  storm  of  invective  which  burst  upon  him 
from  bar,  bench,  and  witness  box  with  the  insolence  of 
despair.  He  was  convicted  on  both  indictments.  His 
offense,  though,  in  a  moral  light,  murder  of  the  most  ag- 
gravated land,  was,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  merely  a  mis- 
demeanor. The  tribunal,  however,  was  desirous  to  make 
his  punishment  more  severe  than  that  of  felons  or  traitors, 
and  not  merely  to  put  him  to  death,  but  to  put  him  to 
death  by  frightful  torments.  He  was  sentenced  to  be 
stripped  of  his  clerical  habit,  to  be  pilloried  in  Palace  Yard, 
to  be  led  round  Westminster  Hall  with  an  inscription  de- 
claring his  infamy  over  his  head,  to  be  piUoried  again  in 
front  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  to  be  whipped  from  Aldgate 
to  Newgate,  and,  after  an  interval  of  two  days»  to  bewhip- 

*  There  remain  many  pictures  of  Oates.  The  mott  striking  desoriptioDs  of 
bis  person  are  in  North's  Examen,  225,  in  Dryden's  Absalom  and  Achitophel, 
and  in  a  broadside  entitled  A  Hae  and  Cry  after  T.  O. 
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ped  fvom  Newgate  to  Tyburn.  If,  against  all  probability, 
he  should  happen  to  sorYive  this  horrible  infliotion,  he  was 
to  be  kept  a  close  prisoner  during  life.  Five  times  every 
year  he  was  to  be  bronght  forth  from  his  dungeon  and  ex- 
posed on  the  pillory  in  different  parts  of  the  capital.^ 

This  rigorous  sentence  was  rigorously  executed.  On 
the  day  on  which  Oates  was  pilloried  in  Palace  Yard,  he 
was  mercilessly  pelted,  and  ran  some  risk  of  being  pulled 
in  pieces  ;t  but  in  the  city  his  partisans  mustered  in  great 
force,  raised  a  riot,  and  upset  the  pillory.f  They  were, 
however,  unable  to  rescue  their  favorite.  It  was  suppos- 
ed that  he  would  try  to  escape  the  horrible  doom  which 
awaited  him  by  swallowing  poison.  All  that  he  ate  and 
drank  was  therefore  carefully  inspected.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  he  was  brought  forth  to  undergo  his  first  flog- 
ging. At  an  early  hour  an  innumerable  multitude  filled 
all  the  streets  from  Aldgate  to  the  Old  Bailey.  The  bang- 
man  laid  on  the  lash  with  such  unusual  ^verity  as  showed 
that  he  had  received  special  instructions.  The  blood  ran 
down  in  rivulets.  For  a  time  the  criminal  showed  a 
strange  constancy;  but  at  last  his  stubborn  fortitude 
gave  way.  His  bellowings  were  frightful  to  hear.  He 
swooned  several  times ;  but  the  scourge  still  continued  to 
descend.  When  he  was  unbound,  it  seemed  that  he  had 
borne  as  much  as  the  human  frame  can  bear  without  dis- 
solution. James  was  entreated  to  remit  the  second  flog- 
ging. His  answer  was  short  and  clear.  <'  He  shall  go 
through  with  it,  if  he  has  breath  in  his  body."  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  obtain  the  queen's  intercession,  but 
she  indignantly  refused  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  such  a 
wretch.  After  an  interval  of  only  forty-eight  hours,  Oates 
was  again  brought  out  of  his  dungeon.  He  was  unable 
to  stand,  and  it  was  necessary  to  drag  him  to  Tyburn  on 
a  sledge.  He  seemed  quite  insensible,  and  the  Tories 
reported  that  he  had  stupefied  himself  with  strong  drink. 

*  The  proceedingB  will  be  found  at  length  in  the  Collection  of  State 
rrialB.  t  Gazette  de  France,  ~^,  1685. 

t  Dispatch  of  the  Dutch  EmbaaBsdon,  May  H,  1685 
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A  person  who  oonnted  the  stripes  on  the  second  day  said 
that  they  were  seventeen  hundred.  The  bad  man  escaped 
with  life,  bnt  so  narrowly  that  his  ignorant  and  bigoted 
admirers  thought  his  recovery  miraculous,  and  appealed 
to  it  as  a  proof  of  his  innooence.  The  doors  of  the  prison 
closed  upon  him.  During  many  months  he  remained 
ironed  in  the  darkest  hole  of  Newgate.  It  was  said  that 
in  his  cell  he  gave  himself  up  to  melancholy,  and  sat  whole 
days  uttering  deep  groans,  his  arms  folded,  and  his  hat 
pulled  over  his  eyes.  It  was  not  in  England  alone  that 
these  events  excited  strong  interest.  Millions  of  Roman 
Catholics,  who  knew  nothing  of  our  institutions  or  of  our 
factions,  had  heard  that  a  persecution  of  singular  barbar- 
ity had  raged  in  our  island  agaiii^t  the  professors  of  the 
true  faith,  that  many  pious  men  had  suffered  martyr- 
dom, and  that  Titus  Oates  had  been  the  chief  murderer. 
There  was,  therefore,  great  joy  in  distant  countries  when 
it  was  known  that  the  divine  justice  had  overtaken  him. 
Engravings  of  him,  looking  out  from  the  pillory,  and 
writhing  at  the  cart's  tail,  were  circulated  all  over  Eu- 
rope ;  and  epigrammatists,  in  many  languages,  made  mer- 
ry with  the  doctoral  title  which  he  pretended  to  have  re- 
ceived from  the  University  of  Salamanca,  and  remarked 
that  since  his  forehead  could  not  be  made  to  blush,  it  was 
but  reasonable  that  his  back  should  do  so.^ 

•  Evelyn's  Diary,  May  22,  1685 ;  Eachard,  iii.,  741 ;  Bamet,  i.,  637 ;  Ob 
servator,  May  27,  1685 ;  Oates'a  EUuVf  89 ;  Tom  Brown's  Advice  to  Dr. 
Oates.  Some  interesting  circumstances  are  mentioned  in  a  broadside,  print- 
ed for  A.  Brooks,  Charing  Cross,  1685.  I  have  seen  co temporary  French 
and  Italian  pamphlets  containing  the  history  of  the  trial  and  execution.  A 
print  of  Titos  in  the  pillory  was  published  at  Milan,  with  the  following  cnri- 
oas  inscription :  "  Questo  ^  il  natorale  ritnitto  di  Tito  Otes,  o  vero  Oatz,  In- 
glese,  posto  in  berlina,  uno  de'  principali  professori  della  religion  Protestante, 
acerrimo  persecutore  de'  Cattolici,  e  gran  sperginro."  I  have  also  seen  a 
Dntch  engraving  of  his  punishment,  with  some  Latin  verses,  of  which  the  fol 
lowing  are  a  specimen: 

''  At  Doctor  fictus  non  fictos  pertuUt  ictus, 
A  tortore  dates  hand  molli  in  corpora  grates, 
Disceret  at  vere  scelera  ob  commissa  rabere." 

The  anagram  of  his  name,  **  Testis  Ovat,**  may  be  fomid  on  many  prints 
published  in  different  countries. 
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Horrible  as  were  the  sufferings  of  Oates,  they  did  not 
equal  his  crimes.  The  old  law  of  England,  which  had 
been  suffered  to  become  obsolete,  treated  the  false  witness, 
who  had  caused  death  by  means  of  perjury,  as  a  murder- 
er,^  This  was  wise  and  righteous ;  ifor  such  a  witnes* 
is,  in  truth,  the  worst  of  murderers.  To  the  guilt  of  shed 
ding  innocent  blood  he  has  added  the  guilt  of  violating  the 
most  solemn  engagement  into  which  man  can  enter  with 
his  fellow-men,  and  of  making  institutions  to  which  it  is 
desirable  that  the  public  should  look  with  respect  and  con- 
fidence instruments  of  frightful  wrong  and  objects  of  gen- 
eral distrust.  The  pain  produced  by  an  ordinary  assas- 
sination bears  no  proportion  to  the  pain  produced  by  as- 
sassination of  which  the  courts  of  justice  are  made  the 
agents.  The  mere  extinction  of  life  is  a  very  small  part 
of  what  makes  an  execution  horrible.  The  prolonged 
mental  agony  of  the  sufferer,  the  shame  and  misery  of  all 
connected  with  him,  the  stain  abiding  even  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation,  are  things  far  more  dreadfol  than 
death  itself.  In  general,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  thkt 
the  father  of  a  large  family  would  rather  be  bereaved  of 
all  tus  children  by  accident  or  by  disease  than  lose  one 
of  them  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman.  Murder  by  false 
testimony  is  therefore  the  most  aggravated  species  of  mur- 
der ;  and  Oates  had  be^i  guilty  of  many  such  murders. 
Nevertheless,  the  punishment  which  was  inflicted  upon 
him  can  not  be  justified.  In  sentencing  him  to  be  strip- 
ped of  his  ecclesiastical  habit  and  imprisoned  for  life,  the 
judges  seem  to  have  exceeded  their  legal  power.  They 
were  undoubtedly  competent  to  inflict  whipping,  nor  had 
the  law  assigned  a  limit  to  the  number  of  stripes ;  but  the 
spirit  of  the  law  clearly  was  that  no  misdemeanor  should 
be  punished  more  severely  than  the  most  atrocious  felo- 
nies. The  worst  felon  could  only  be  hanged.  The  judg- 
es, as  they  believed,  sentenced  Oates  to  be  scourged  to 
death.  That  the  law  was  defective  is  not  a  sufficient  ex- 
cuse ;  for  defective  laws  should  be  altered  by  the  Legisla- 

*  BlackBtone's  OommenteriM,  Chapter  of  Homicide. 
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tore,  and  not  strained  by  the  tribunals ;  and  least  of  aU 
should  the  law  be  strained  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting 
torture  and  destroying  life.  That  Oates  was  a  bad  man 
is  not  a  sufiScient  excuse ;  for  the  guilty  are  almost  always 
the  first  to  suffer  those  hardships  which  are  afterward  used 
as  precedents  for  oppressing  the  innocent.  Thus  it  was 
in  the  present  case.  Merciless  flogging  soon  became  an 
ordinary  punishment  for  political  misdemeanors  of  no  very 
aggravated  kind.  Men  were  sentenced  for  hasty  words 
spoken  against  the  government  to  pain  so  excruciating 
that  they,  with  unfeigned  earnestness,  begged  to  be 
brought  to  trial  on  capital  charges,  and  sent  to  the  gal- 
lows. Happily,  the  progress  of  this  great  evil  was  speed- 
ily stopped  by  the  Revolution,  and  by  that  article  of  the 
BiU  of  Rights  which  condemns  all  cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishments. 

The  villainy  of  Dangerfield  had  not,  like  that  of  Oates, 
destroyed  many  innocent  victims,  for  Dangerfield  had 
not  taken  up  the  trade  of  a  witness  till  the  plot  had  been 
blown  upon  and  juries  had  become  incredulous.^!^  He  was 
brought  to  trial,  not  for  perjury,  but  for  the  less  heinous 
offense  of  libel.  He  had,  during  the  agitation  caused  by 
the  Exclusion  Bill,  put  forth  a  narrative  containing  some 
false  and  odious  imputations  on  the  late  and  on  the  pres- 
ent king.  For  this  publication « he  was  now,  after  the 
lapse  of  five  years,  suddenly  taken  up,  brought  before  the 
Privy  Council,  committed,  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  be  whipped  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate,  and  from  New- 
gate to  Tyburn.  The  wretched  man  behaved  with  great 
efirontery  during  the  trial ;  but  when  he  heard  his  doom, 
he  went  into  agonies  of  despair,  gave  himself  up  for  dead, 

*  According  to  Roger  North,  the  jadges  decided  that  Dangerfield,  having 
been  previooBly  convicted  of  peijury ,  was  incompetent  to  be  a  W7tneB8  of  the 
plot  But  this  is  one  among  many  instances  of  Soger's  inaccuracy.  It  appears 
from  the  report  of  the  trial  of  Lord  Castlemaine  in  Jane,  1680,  that,  after  much 
altercation  between  coonsel,  and  moch  consoltation  among  the  jadges  of  the 
different  conrts  in  Westminster  Hall,  Dangerfield  was  sworn,  and  suffered  to 
tell  his  story,  bnt  the  jnry  very  properly  refused  to  believe  him. 
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and  ohose  a  text  for  his  funeral  sermon.  His  forebodings 
were  just.  He  was  not,  indeed,  scourged  quite  so  se- 
verely as  Oates  had  been ;  but  he  had  not  Oates's  iron 
strength  of  body  and  mind.  After  the  execution,  Danger- 
field  was  put  into  a  hackney-coach  and  was  taken  back 
to  prison.  As  he  passed  the  corner  of  Hatton  Garden,  a 
Tory  gentleman  of  Gray's  Inn,  named  Francis,  stopped 
the  carriage,  and  cried  out  with  brutal  levity,  "Well, 
friend,  have  you  had  your  heat  this  morning?"  The 
bleeding  prisoner,  maddened  by  this  insult,  answered  with 
a  curse.  Francis  instantly  struck  him  in  the  face  with  a 
cane,  which^injured  the  eye.  Dangerfield  was  carried  dy- 
ing into  Newgate.  This  dastardly  outrage  roused  the  in- 
dignation of  the  by-standers.  They  seized  Franois,  and 
were  with  difficulty  restrained  from  tearing  him  to  pieces. 
The  appearance  of  Dangerfield's  body,  which  had  been 
frightfully  lacerated  by  the  whip,  inclined  many  to  believe 
that  his  death  was  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  caused  by  the 
stripes  which  he  had  received.  I'he  government  and  the 
chief  justice  thought  it  convenient  to  lay  the  whole  blame 
on  Francis,  who,  though  he  seems  to  have  been  at  worst 
guilty  only  of  aggravated  manslaughter,  was  tried  and  ex- 
ecuted for  murder.  His  dying  speech  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  monuments  of  that  age.  The  savage  spirit  which 
had  brought  him  to  the  gallows  remained  with  him  to  the 
last.  Boasts  of  his  loyalty  and  abuse  of  the  Whigs  were 
mingled  with  the  parting  ejaculations  in  which  he  com- 
mended his  soul  to  the  Divine  mercy.  An  idle  rumor  had 
been  circulated  that  his  wife  was  in  love  with  Dangerfield, 
who  was  eminently  handsome  and  renowned  for  gallantry. 
The  fatal  blow,  it  was  said,  had  been  prompted  by  jeal- 
ousy. The  dying  husband,  with  an  earnestness  half  ri- 
diculous, half  pathetic,  vindicated  the  lady's  character. 
She  was,  he  said,  a  virtuous  woman ;  she  came  of  a  loyal 
stock,  and,  if  she  had  been  inclined  to  break  her  marriage 
vow,  would  at  least  have  selected  a  Tory  and  a  Church- 
man for  her  paramour.'**' 
*  Dang^erfield's  trial  was  not  reported,  bat  I  have  seen  a  concue  acoouui 
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About  the  same  time,  a  oulprit,  who  bore  very  little  re- 
semblanoe  to  Oates  or  Dangerfield,  appeared  on  the  floor 
of  the  Court  of  King's  Beneh.  No  eniinent  chief  of  a 
party  has  ever  passed  through  many  years  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious dissension  with  more  innocence  than  Eichard  Bax- 
ter, He  belonged  to  the  mildest  and  most  temperate  sec- 
tion of  the  Puritan  body.  He  was  a  young  man  when  the 
civil  war  broke  out.  He  thought  that  the  right  was  on 
the  jside  of  the  houses,  and  he  had  no  scruple  about  act- 
ing as  chaplain  to  a  regiment  in  the  Parliamentary  army ; 
but  his  clear  and  somewhat  skeptical  understanding,  cmd 
his  strong  sense  of  justice,  preserved  him  from  all  excesses. 
He  exerted  himself  to  check  the  fanatical  violence  of  the 
soldiery.  He  condemned  the  proceedings  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice.  In  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth  he 
had  the  boldness  to  express,  on  many  occasions,  and  once 
even  in  Cromwell's  presence,  love  and  reverence  for  the 
ancient  institutions  of  the  country.  While  the  royal  fam- 
ily was  in  exile,  Baxter's  life  was  chiefly  passed  at  Kid- 
derminster in  the  assiduous  discharge  of  parochial  duties. 
He  heartily  concurred  in  the  Restoration,  and  was  sin- 
cerely desirous  to  bring  about  a  union  between  Episoopa-> 
lians  and  Presbyterians ;  for,  with  a  liberality  rare  in  his 
time,  he  considered  questions  of  ecclesiastical  polity  as  of 
small  account  when  compared  with  the  great  principles 
of  Christianity,  and  had  never,  even  when  prelacy  was 
most  odious  to  the  ruling  powers,  joined  in  the  outcry 
against  bishops.  The  attempt  to  reconcile  the  contend- 
ing factions  failed.  Baxter  cast  in  his  lot  with  his  pro- 
scribed friends,  refused  the  miter  of  Hereford,  quitted  the 

of  it  in  a  cotemporary  broadside.  An  abstract  of  the  evidence  against  Fran- 
cis, and  his  dying  speech,  TfiU  be  found  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials.- 
See  Eachard,  m.,  741.  Burnet's  nazxative  contains  more  mistakes  than  lines. 
See,  also,  North's  £xamen,  256,  the  sketch  of  Dangerfield's  life  in  the  Bloody 
Assizes,  and  the  Observator  of  July  29, 1685.  In  the  very  rare  volume  enti- 
tled "  Succinct  Genealogies,  by  Robert  Halstead,"  Lord  Peterborough  says 
that  Dangerfield,  with  whom  he  had  some  intercourse,  was  "  a  young  man 
who  appeared  under  a  decent  figure,  a  serious  behavior,  and  with  words  that 
did  not  seem  to  proceed  from  a  common  understanding." 
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parsonage  of  Kidderminster,  and  gave  himself  up  almost 
wholly  to  study.  His  theological  writings,  though  too 
moderate  to  he  pleasing  to  the  bigots  of  any  party,  had 
an  immense  reputation.  Zealous  Churchmen  called  him 
a  Roundhead ;  and  many  Nonconformists  accused  him  ol 
Erastianism  and  Arminianism.  But  the  integrity  of  bis 
heart,  the  purity  of  his  life,  the  vigor  of  his  faculties,  and 
the  extent  of  his  attainments,  were  acknowledged  by  the 
best  and  wisest  men  of  every  persuasion.  His  political 
opinions^  in  spite  of  the  oppression  which  he  and  his  breth- 
ren had  suffered,  were  moderate.  He  was  partial  to  that 
small  party  which  was  hated  by  both  Whigs  and  Tories. 
He  could  not,  he  said,  join  in  cursing  the  Trimmers,  when 
he  remembered  who  it  was  that  had  blessed  the  peace- 
makers.* 

In  a  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  he  had  com- 
plained, with  some  bitterness,  of  the  persecution  which 
the  Dissenters  suffered.  That  men  who,  for  not  using 
the  Prayer  Book,  had  been  driven  &om  their  homes,  strip- 
ped of  their  property,  and  locked  up  in  dungeons,  should 
dare  to  utter  a  murmur,  was  then  thought  a  high  crime 
against  the  State  and  the  Church.  Roger  Lestrange,  the 
champion  of  the  government  and  the  oracle  of  the  clergy, 
sounded  the  note  of  war  in  the  Observator.  An  informa- 
tion was  filed.  Baxter  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed 
some  time  to  prepare  for  his  defense.  It  was  on  the  day 
on  which  Oates  was  pilloried  in  Palace  Yard  that  the  il- 
lustrious chief  of  the  Puritans,  oppressed  by  age  and  in- 
firmities, came  to  Westminster  HaU  to  make  this  request. 
Jeffreys  burst  into  a  storm  of  rage.  «  Not  a  minute,"  he 
cried,  <<  to  save  his  life.  I  can  deal  with  saints  as  well 
as  with  sinners.  There  stands  Oates  on  one  side  of  the 
pillory ;  and,  if  Baxter  stood  on  the  other,  the  two  great- 
est rogues  in  the  kingdom  would  stand  together." 

When  the  trial  came  on  at  Guildhall,  a  crowd  of  those 
wEo  loved  and  honored  Baxter  filled  the  court.     At  his 

*  Baxter's  Preface  to  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  Judgment  of  the  Nature  of  Tme 
BeligioD,  1684. 
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side  stood  Dootor  William  Bates,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Nonconformist  divines.  Two  Whig  baijisters  of  great 
note,  Pollexfen  and  Wallop,  appeared  for  the  defendant. 
Pollexfen  had  scarce  began  his  address  to  the  jury,  when 
the  chief  justice  broke  forth :  <<  Pollexfen,  I  know  you 
well.  I  will  set  a  mark  on  you.  You  are  the  patron  of 
the  faction.  This  is  an  old  rogue,  a  schismatical  knave, 
a  hypocritical  villain.  He  hates  the  Liturgy.  He  would 
have  nothing  but  long-winded  cant  without  book ;"  and 
then  his  lordship  turned  up  his  eyes,  clasped  his  hands, 
and  began  to  sing  through  his  nose,  in  imitation  of  what 
he  supposed  to  be  Baxter's  style  of  praying,  "  Lord,  we 
are  thy  people,  thy  peculiar  people,  thy  dear  people."  Pol- 
lexfen gently  reminded  the  court  that  his  late  majesty  had 
thought  Baxter  deserving  of  a  bishopric.  <<  And  what 
ailed  the  old  blockhead  then,"  cried  Jeffreys,  "  that  he  did 
not  take  it  ?"  His  fury  now  rose  almost  to  madness.  He 
called  Baxter  a  dog,  and  swore  that  it  would  be  no  more 
than  justice  to  whip  such  a  villain  through  the  whole  city. 

Wallop  interposed,  but  fared  no  better  than  his  leader 
<<  You  are  in  all  these  dirty  causes,  Mr.  Wallop,"  said  the 
judge.  <<  Gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  ought  to  be  asham- 
ed to  assist  such  factious  knaves."  The  advocate  made 
another  attempt  to  obtain  a  hearing,  but  to  no  purpose. 
"  If  you  do  not  know  your  duty,"  said  Jeffreys,  "  I  will 
teach  it  you." 

Wallop  sat  down,  and  Baxter  himself  attempted  to  put 
in  a  word ;  *  but  the  chief  justice  drowned  all  expostula- 
tion in  a  torrent  of  ribcJdry  and  invective,  mingled  with 
scraps  of  Hudibras.  "  My  lord,"  said  the  old  man,  «  1 
have  been  much  blamed  by  Dissenters  for  speaking  re- 
spectfully of  bishops."  "  Baxter  for  bishops !"  cried  the 
judge ;  <<  that's  a  merry  conceit  indeed.  I  know  what 
you  mean  by  bishops — ^rascals  like  yourself,  Kiddermin- 
ster bishops,  factious,  sniveling  Presbyterians !"  Again 
Baxter  essayed  to  speak,  and  again  Jeffreys  bellowed, 
<<  Richard,  Richard,  dost  thou  think  we  will  let  thee  poi- 
son the  court  ?     Richard,  thou  art  an  old  knave.     Tbon 
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hast  written  books  enough  to  load  a  cart,  and  every  book 
as  fall  of  seditiop  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat.  By  the  grace 
of  God,  I'll  look  after  thee.  I  see  a  great  many  of  your 
brotherhood  waiting  to  know  what  will  befall  their  mighty 
Don.  And  there,"  he  continued,  fixing  his  savage  eye  on 
Bates,  '<  there  is  a  doctor  of  the  party  at  your  elbow.  But, 
by  the  grace  of  God  Almighty,  I  will  crush  you  all !" 

Baxter  held  his  peace.  But  one  of  the  junior  counsel 
for  the  defense  made  a  last  effort,  and  undertook  to  show 
that  the  words  of  which  complaint  was  made  would  not 
bear  the  construction  put  on  them  by  the  information. 
With  this  view  he  began  to  read  the  context.  In  a  mo- 
ment  he  was  roared  down.  <<  You  sha'n't  turn  the  court 
into  a  conventicle  !"  The  noise  of  weeping  was  heard 
from  some  of  those  who  surrounded  Baxter.  ^<  Sniveling 
calves !"  said  the  judge.' 

Witnesses  to  character  were  in  attendance,  and  among 
them  were  several  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church. 
But  the  chief  justice  would  hear  nothing.  <<  Does  your 
lordship  think,"  said  Baxter,  <'  that  any  jury  will  convict 
a  man  on  such  a  trial  as  this  ?"  <<  I  warrant  you,  Mr. 
Baxter,"  said  Jdffireys.  "  Don't  trouble  yourself  about 
that.''  JefBreys  was  right.  The  sheriiis  were  the  tools 
of  the  government.  The  juries,  selected  by  the  sheriffs 
from  among  the  fiercest  zealots  of  the  Tory  pariy,  con« 
ferred  for  a  moment,  and  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
"  My  lord,"  said  Baxter,  as  he  left  the  court,  «  there  was 
once  a  chief  justice  who  would  have  treated  me  very  dif- 
ferently." He  alluded  to  his  learned  and  virtuous  friend 
Sir  Matthew  Hale.  <<  There  is  not  an  honest  man  in  En- 
gland," said  Jeffireys,  *<but  looks  on  thee  as  a  knave."'**' 

The  sentence  was,  for  those  times,  a  lenient  one.  What 
passed  in  conference  among  the  judges  can  not  be  certainly 
known.     It  was  believed  among  the  Nonconformists,  and 

♦  See  the  Observator  of  February  25,  1685,  the  information  in  the  Collec- 
tion of  State  Trials,  the  account  of  what  passed  in  court  given  hj  Calamy, 
Life  of  Baxter,  chap,  xiv.,  and  the  very  curious  extracts  from  the  Baxter 
MSS.  in  the  Life,  by  Orme,  published  in  1830. 
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is  highly  probable,  that  the  chief  justice  was  overruled  by 
his  three  brethren.  He  proposed,  it  is  s^id,  that  Baxter 
should  be  whipped  through  London  at  the  cart's  tail.  The 
majority  thought  that  an  eminent  divine  who,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  before,  had  been  oflfered  a  miter,  and  who  was 
now  in  his  seventieth  year,  would  be.  sufficiently  punished 
for  a  few  sharp  words  with  fine  and  imprisonment.^ 

The  manner  in  which  Baxter  was  treated  by  a  judge 
who  was  a  member  of  the  cabinet  and  a  favorite  of  the 
sovereign,  indicated,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  the 
feeling  with  which  the  government  at  this  time  regarded 
the  Protestant  Nonconformists.  But  abready  that  feeling 
had  been  indicated  by  still  stronger  and  more  terrible 
signs.  The  Parliament  of  Scotland  had  met.  James  had 
purposely  hastened  the  session  of  this  body,  and  had  post- 
poned the  session  of  the  English  houses  in  the  hope  that 
the  example  set  at  Edinburgh  Wj)uld  produce  a  good  effect 
at  Westminster ;  for  the  Legislature  of  his  Qorthem  king- 
dom was  as  obsequious  as  those  provincial  estates  which 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  still  suffered  to  play  at  some  of  their 
ancient  functions  in  Brittany  and  Burgundy.  None  but 
an  Episcopalian  could  sit  in  the  Scottish  Parliament,  or 
could  vote  even  for  a  member ;  and  in  Scotland  an  Epis- 
copalian was  always  a  Tory.  From  an  assembly  thus 
constituted,  little  opposition  to  the  royal  wishes  was  to  be 
apprehended;  and  even  the  assembly  thus  constituted 
could  pass  no  law  which  had  not  been  previously  approved 
by  a  committee  of  courtiers. 

•  All  that  the  government  asked  was  readily  granted. 
In  a  financial  point  of  view,  indeed,  the  liberality  of  the 
Scottish  estates  was  of  little  3onsequence.  They  gave, 
however,  what  their  scanty  means  permitted.  Th6y  an- 
nexed in  perpetuity  to  the  crown  the  duties  which  had 
been  granted  to  the  late  king,  and  which  in  his  time  had 
been  estimated  at  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year. 
They  also  settled  on  James  for  life  an  addition^  annual 
income  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  piounds  Scot.s 

*  Baxter  MS.  cited  by  Orme. 
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equivalent  to  eighteen  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The 
whole  sum  whioh  they  were  able  to  bestow  was  about 
sixty  thousand  a  year,  little  more  than  what  was  poured 
into  the  English  Exchequer  every  fortnight.4^ 

Having  little  money  to  give,  the  estates  supplied  the 
defect  by  loyal  protestations  and  barbarous  statutes.  The 
king,  in  a  letter  whioh  was  read  to  them  at  the  opening 
of  their  session,  called  on  them  in  vehement  language  to 
provide  new  penal  laws  against  the  refractory  Presbyte- 
rians, and  had  expressed  his  regret  that  business  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  propose  such  laws  in  person  from  the 
throne.  His  commands  were  obeyed.  A  statute  framed 
by  the  ministers  of  the  crown  was  promptly  passed,  whioh 
stands  forth,  even  among  the  sta.tutes  of  that  unhappy 
country  at  that  unhappy  period,  pre-eminent  in  atrocity 
[t  was  enacted,  in  few  but  emphatic  words,  that  whoever 
should  preach  in  a  convejiticle  under  a  roof,  or  should  at- 
tend, either  as  preacher  or  as  hearer,  a  conventicle  in  the 
open  air,  should  be  punished  with  death  and  confiscation 
of  property.! 

This  law,  passed  at  the  king's  instance  by  an  assembly 
devoted  to  his  will,  deserves  especial  notice ;  for  he  has 
been  frequently  represented  by  ignorant  writers  as  a  prince 
rash  indeed,  and  injudicious  in  his  choice  of  means,  but 
intent  on  one  of  the  noblest  ends  which  a  ruler  can  pur- 
sue, the  establishment  of  entire  religious  liberty.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied  that  some  portions  of  his  life,  when  de- 
tached from  the  rest  and  superficially  considered,  seem  to 
warrant  this  favorable  view  of  his  character. 

While  a  subject,  he  had  been,  during  many  years,  a 
persecuted  man ;  and  persecution  had  produced  its  usual 
effect'on  him.  His  mind,  dull  and  narrow  as  it  was,  had 
profited  under  that  sharp  discipline.  While  he  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  court,  from  the  Admiralty,  and  from  the 

*  Act  Pari.  Car.  U.,  March  29,  1661;  Jac.  VII.,  April  28,  1685,  aud  Maj 
13,  1685. 

t  Act  Pari.  Jac.  VII.,  May  8, 1685 ;  ObBervator,  Jane  20, 1685.  Lostrang* 
evidently  wiahed  to  see  the  precedent  followed  in  England. 
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oouncil,  and  was  in  danger  of  being  also  excluded  from 
the  throne,  only  because  he  could  not  help  believing  in 
transubstantiation  and  in  the  authority  of  the  See  of  Rome, 
he  made  such  rapid  progress  in  the  doctrines  of  toleration 
that  he  left  Milton  and  Locke  behind.     What,  he  often 
said,  could  be  more  unjust  than  to  visit  speculations  with 
penalties  which  ought  to  be  reserved  for  acts?     What 
more  impolitic  than  to  reject  the  services  of  good  soldiers, 
seamen,  lawyers,  diplomatists,  financiers,  because  they 
hold  unsound  opinions  about  the  number  of  the  sacraments 
or  the  pluripresence  of  saints  ?     He  learned  by  rote  the 
commonplaces  which  all  sects  repeat  so  fluently  when  they 
are  enduring  oppression,  and  forget  so  easily  when  they 
are  able  to  retaliate  it^.     Indeed,  he  rehearsed  his  lesson  so 
well,  that  those  who  chanced  to  hear  him  on  this  subject 
gave  him  credit  for  much  more  sense  and  much  readier 
elocution  than  he  really  possessed.     His  professions  im- 
posed on  some  charitable  persons,  and  perhaps  imposed  on 
himself;  but  his  zeal  for  the  rights  of  conscience  ended 
with  the  predominance  of  the  Whig  party.     When  fortune 
changed,  when  he  was  no  longer  afraid  that  others  would 
persecute  him,  when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  persecute 
others,  his  real  propensities  began  to  show  themselves. 
He  hated  the  Puritan  sects  with  a  manifold  hatred,  theo- 
logical and  political,  hereditary  and  personal.     He  regard- 
ed them  as  the  foes  of  heaven,  as  the  foes  of  all  legitimate 
authority  in  Church  and  State,  as  his  great-grandmother's 
foes  and  his  grandfisither's,  his  father's  and  his  mother's, 
his  brother's  and  his  own.     He,  who  had  complained  so 
loudly  of  the  laws  against  papists,  now  declared  himself 
unable  to  conceive  how  men  could  have  the  impudence  to 
propose  the  repeal  of  the  laws  against  the  Puritans.^    He, 
whose  favorite  theme  had  been  the  injustice  of  requiring 
civil  functionaries  to  take  religious  tests,  established  in 
Scotland,  when  he  resided  there  as  viceroy,  the  most  rig- 
orous religious  test  that  has  ever  been  known  in  the  em- 

*  His  own  words  reported  by  himself.    Clarke's  Life  of  James  the  Second, 
.,  G5C,  Orig.  Mem. 
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pire.^  He,  who  had  expressed  just  indignation  when  the 
priests  of  his  own  faith  were  hanged  and  quartered,  amus- 
ed himself  with  hearing  Covenanters  shriek  and  seeing 
them  writhe  while  their  knees  were  beaten  flat  in  the 
boots,  f  In  this  mood  he  became  king,  and  he  immedU 
ately  demanded  and  obtained  from  the  obsequious  estates 
of  Scotland,  as  the  surest  pledge  of  their  loyalty,  the  most 
sanguinary  law  that  has  ever  in  our  islands  been  enacted 
against  Protestant  Nonconformists. 

With  this  law  the  whole  spirit  of  his  administration  was 
in  perfect  harmony.  The  fiery  persecution  which  had 
raged  when  he  ruled  Scotland  as  vicegerent,  waxed  hotter 
than  ever  from  the  day  on  which  he  became  sovereign. 
Those  shires  in  which  the  Covenanters  were  most  numer- 
ous were  given  up  to  the  license  of  the  army.  With  the 
army  was  mingled  a  militia,  composed  of  the  most  violent 
and  profligate  of  those  who  called  themselves  Episcopali- 
ans. Pre-eminent  among  the  bands  which  oppressed  and 
wasted  these  unhappy  districts  were  the  dragoons  com- 
manded by  James  Graham  of  Claverhouse.  The  story 
ran  that  these  wicked  men  used  in  their  revels  to  play  at 
the  torments  of  hell,  and  to  call  each  other  by  the  names 
of  devils  and  damned  souls.^  The  chief  of  this  Tophet 
on  earth,  a  soldier  of  distinguished  courage  and  profession- 
al skill,  but  rapacious  and  profane,  of  violent  temper  and 
of  obdurate  heart,  has  left  a  name  which,  wherever  the 
Scottish  race  is  settled  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  is  men- 
tioned with  a  peculiar  energy  of  hatred.  To  recapitulate 
all  the  crimes  by  which  this  man,  and  men  like  him,  goad- 
ed the  peasantry  of  the  West-em  Lowlands  into  madness, 
would  be  an  endless  task.  A  few  instances  must  suffice ; 
and  all  those  instances  shall  be  taken  from  the  history 
of  a  single  fortnight,  that  very  fortnight  in  which  the 
Scottish  Parliament,  at  the  urgent  request  of  James,  eo- 

*  At;t  Pari.  Car.  11.,  August  31,  1681. 

t  Burnet,  i.,  583 ;  Wodrow,  III.,  y.,  2.  Unfortouately,  the  Acta  of  the 
Scottish  Privj  Council  during  almost  the  whole  administration  of  the  Doke 
of  York  are  wanting.  t  Wodrow,  III.,  ix.,  fi 
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acted  a  new  law  of  nnpreoedented  severity  against  Dis- 
senters. 

John  Brown,  a  poor  carrier  of  Lanarkshire,  was,  for 
his  singular  piety,  commonly  called  the  Christian  carrier. 
Many  years  later,  when  Scotland  enjoyed  rest,  prosperity, 
and  religious  freedom,  old  men  who  remembered  the  evil 
days  described  him  as  one  versed  in  divine  things,  blame- 
less in  life,  and  so  peaceable  that  the  tyrants  could  find 
no  ojSense  in  him  except  that  he  absented  himself  from 
the  public  worship  of  the  Episcopalians.  On  the  first  of 
May  he  was  cutting  turf,  when  he  was  seized  by  Claver.* 
house's  dragoons,  rapidly  examined,  convicted  of  noncon- 
formity, and  sentenced  to  death.  It  is  said  that,  even 
among  the  soldiers,  it  was  not  easy  to  find  an  executioner, 
for  the  wife  of  the  poor  man  was  present.  She  led  one 
little  child  by  the  hand :  it  was  easy  to  see  that  she  was 
about  to  give  birth  to  another ;  and  even  those  wild  and 
hard-hearted  men,  who  nicknamed  one  another  Beelzebub 
and  ApoUyon,  shrank  from  the  great  wickedness  of  butch- 
ering her  husband  before  her  face.  The  prisoner,  mean- 
while, raised  above  himself  by  the  near  prospect  of  eternity, 
prayed  loud  and  fervently  as  one  inspired,  till  Claverhouse, 
in  a  fury,  shot  him  dead.  It  was  reported  by  credible 
witnesses  that  the  widow  cried  out  in  her  agony,  "  Well, 
sir,  well ;  the  day  of  reckoning  will  come ;"  and  that  the 
murderer  replied,  <<  To  man  I  can  answer  for  what  I  have 
done;  and  as  for  God,  I  will  take  him  into  mine  own 
hand !"  Yet  it  was  rumored  that  even  on  his  seared  con- 
science and  adamantine  heart  the  dying  ejaculations  of 
his  victim  made  an  impression  which  was  never  effaced.* 

On  the  fifth  of  May  two  artisans,  Peter  Gillies  and 
John  Bryce,  were  tried  in  Ayrshire  by  a  military  tribunal 
consisting  of  fifteen  soldiers.  The  indictment  is  still  ex- 
tant. The  prisoners  were  charged,  not  with  any  act  of 
rebellion,  but  with  holding  the  same  pernicious  doctrines 
which  had  impelled  others  to  rebel,  and  with  wanting  oidy 
opportunity  to  act  upon  those  doctrines.     The  proceeding 

•  Wodrow,  III.,  ix.,  6. 
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was  sommary.  In  a  few  hours  the  two  oulprits  were  oon* 
victed,  hanged,  and  flung  together  in  a  hole  under  the  gal- 
lows.* 

The  eleventh  of  May  was  signalized  by  more  than  oae 
great  crime.  Some  rigid  Calvinists  had  firom  the  doc- 
trine of  reprobation  drawn  the  consequence  that  to  pray 
for  any  person  who  had  been  predestined  to  perdition  was 
an  act  of  mutiny  against  the  eternal  decrees  of  the  Su- 
preme Being.  Three  poor  laboring  men,  deeply  imbued 
with  this  unamiable  divinity,  were  arrested  by  an  officer 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Glasgow.  They  were  asked  wheth- 
er they  would  pray  for  King  James  the  Seventh.  They 
refused  to  do  so  except  under  the  condition  that  he  was 
one  of  the  elect.  A  file  of  musketeers  was  drawn  out. 
The  prisoners  knelt  down;  they  were  blindfolded;  and, 
within  an  hour  after  they  had  been  stopped,  their  blood 
was  lapped  up  by  the  dogs.f 

While  this  was  done  in  Clydesdale,  an  act  not  less  hor- 
rible was  perpetrating  in  Eskdale.  One  of  the  proscribed 
Covenanters,  overcome  by  sickness,  had  found  shelter  in 
the  house  of  a  respectable  widow,  and  had  died  there. 
The  corpse  was  discovered  by  the  laird  of  Westerhall,  a 
petty  tyrant,  who  had,  in  the  days  of  the  Covenant,  pro- 
fessed inordinate  zeal  for  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  who 
had,  since  the  Restoration,  purchased  tiie  favor  of  the  gov- 
ernment by  apostasy,  and  who  felt  toward  the  party  which 
he  had  deserted  the  implacable  hatred  of  an  apostate.  This 
man  pulled  down  the  house  of  the  poor  woman,  carried 
away  her  furniture,  and,  leaving  her  and  her  younger  chil- 
dren to  wander  in  the  fields,  dragged  her  son  Andrew,  who 
was  still  a  lad,  before  Claverhouse,  who  happened  to  be 
marching  through  that  part  of  the  country.  Claverhouse 
was  that  day  strangely  lenient.  Some  thought  that  he 
had  not  been  quite  himself  since  the  death  of  the  Chris- 
tian carrier  ten  days  before.  But  Westerhall  was  eager 
to  signalize  his  loyalty,  and  extorted  a  sullen  consent.  The 
guns  were  loaded,  and  the  youth  was  told  to  pull  his  bon- 

•  Wodrow,  IIL,  ix.,  6.  t  Hiid. 
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net  over  his  £sioe.  He  refused,  and  stood  oonfronting  his 
murderers  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand.  <<  I  can  look  you 
in  the  face,"  he  said ;  « I  have  done  nothing  of  which  I 
need  be  ashamed.  But  how  will  you  look  in  that  day 
when  you  shall  be  judged  by  what  is  written  in  this  book  ?" 
He  fell  dead,  and  was  buried  in  the  moor.^ 

On  the  same  day,  two  women,  Margaret  Maclachlan 
and  Margaret  Wilson,  the  former  an  aged  widow,  the  lat- 
ter a  maiden  of  eighteen,  suffered  death  for  their  religion 
in  Wigtonshire.  They  were  offered  their  lives  if  they 
would  consent  to  abjure  the  cause  of  the  insurgent  Cov- 
enanters, and  to  attend  the  Episcopal  worship.  They  re- 
fused, and  they  were  sentenced  to  be  drowned.  Thej 
were  carried  to  a  spot  which  the  Solway  overflows  twict 
a  day,  and  fastened  to  stakes  fixed  in  the  sand,  between 
high  and  low  water  mark.  The  elder  sufferer  was  placed 
near  to  the  advancing  flood,  in  the  hope  that  her  last  ag- 
onies might  terrify  the  younger  into  submission.  The 
sight  was  dreadful ;  but  the  courage  of  the  survivor  was 
sustained  by  an  enthusiasm  as  lofty  as  any  that  is  recorded 
in  martyrology.  She  saw  the  sea  draw  nearer  and  nearer, 
but  gave  no  sign  of  alarm.  She  prayed  and  sang  verses 
of  psalms  till  the  waves  choked  her  voice.  When  she  had 
tasted  the  bitterness  of  death,  she  was,  by  a  cruel  mercy, 
unbound  and  restored  to  life.  When  die  came  to  her- 
self, pitying  friends  and  neighbors  implored  her  to  yield. 
"  Dear  Margaret,  only  say  God  save  the  King !"  The 
poor  girl,  true  to  her  stem  theology,  gasped  out,  "  May 
God  save  him,  if  it  be  God's  will !"  Her  friends  crowded 
round  the  presiding  officer.  <<  She  has  said  it ;  indeed,  sir, 
she  has  said  it."  <<  Will  she  take  the  abjuration?"  he  de- 
manded. << Never!"  she  exclaimed.  "I  am  Christ's;  let 
me  go !"    And  the  waters  closed  over  her  for  the  last  time.f 

•  Wodrow,  in.,  iz.,  6.    Cloud  of  Witnesses. 

t  WodroWi  III.,  ix.,  6.    The  epitaph  of  Margafet  Wilson,  in  the  choroti- 
yard  at  Wigton,  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Cloud  of  Witne 
"  Murdered  for  owning  Christ  sapreme 
Head  of  his  Church,  and  no  more  crime, 
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Thus  was  Scotland  governed  by  that  prinoe  whom  ig 
noraqj;  men  have  represented  as  a  friend  of  religions  lib- 
erty, whose  misfortune  it  was  to  be  too  wise  and  too  good 
for  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Nay,  even  those  laws 
which  authorized  him  to  govern  thus  were  in  his  judg- 
ment reprehensibly  lenient.  While  his  officers  were  com- 
mitting the  murders  which  have  just  been  related,  he  was 
urging  the  Scottish  Parliament  to  pass  a  new  act,  com- 
pared with  which  all  former  acts  might  be  called  merciful. 

In  England  his  authority,  though  great,  was  circum- 
scribed by  ancient  and  noble  laws  which  even  the  Tories 
would  not  patiently  have  seen  him  infringe.  Here  he 
could  not  hurry  Dissenters  before  military  tribunals,  or 
enjoy  at  council  the  luxury  of  seeing  them  swoon  in  the 
boots.  Here  he  could  not  drown  young  girls  for  refusing 
to  take  the  abjuration,  or  shoot  poor  countrymen  for  doubt- 
ing whether  he  was  one  of  the  elect.  Yet  even  in  En- 
gland he  continued  to  persecute  the  Puritans  as  far  as  his 
power  extended,  till  events  which  will  hereafter  be  related 
induced  him  to  form  the  design  of  uniting  Puritans  and 
papists  in  a  coalition  for  the  humiliation  and  spoliation  of 
the  Established  Church. 

One  sect  of  Protestant  Dissenters  indeed  he,  even  at 
this  early  period  of  his  reign,  regarded  with  some  tender- 
ness, the  Society  of  Friends.  His  partiality  for  that  sin- 
gular fraternity  can  not  be  attributed  to  religious  sympa- 
thy ;  for,  of  all  who  acknowledge  the  divine  mission  of 
Jesus,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Quaker  differ  most 
widely.  It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  say  that  this  very 
circumstance  constituted  a  tie  between  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic  and  the  Quaker ;  yet  such  was  really  the  case ;  for 
they  deviated  in  opposite  directions  so  far  from  what  the 
great  body  of  the  nation  regarded  as  right,  that  even  lib- 
eral men  generally  considered  them  both  as  lying  beyond 

Bat  her  not  owning  prelacy, 
And  not  abjuring  Presbytery; 
Within  the  sea,  tied  to  a  stake. 
She  suffered  for  Ohrist  Jesus*  sake.' 
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the  pale  of  the  largest  toleration.  Thus  the  two  extreme 
sects,  precisely  because  they  were  extreme  sects,  Jiad  a 
common  interest  distinct  from  the  interest  of  the  interme- 
diate sects.  The  Quakers  were  also  guiltless  of  all  of. 
fense  against  James  and  his  house ;  they  had  not  been  in 
existence  as  a  community  till  the  war  between  his  father 
and  the  Long  Parliament  was  drawing  toward  a  close ; 
they  had  been  cruelly  persecuted  by  some  of  the  revolu- 
tionary governments ;  they  had,  since  the  Restoration,  in 
spite  of  much  ill  usage,  submitted  themselves  meekly  to 
the  royal  authority ;  for  they  had,  though  reasoning  on 
premises  which  the  Anglican  divines  regarded  as  hetero- 
dox, arrived,  like  the  Anglican  divines,  at  the  conclusion 
that  no  excess  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  a  prince  can  just- 
ify active  resistance  on  the  part  of  a  subject.  No  libel  on 
the  government  had  ever  been  traced  to  a  Quaker.'li^  In 
no  conspiracy  against  the  government  had  a  Quaker  been 
implicated.  The  society  had  not  joined  in  the  clamor  for 
the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  had  solemnly  condemned  the  Rye 
House  Plot  as  a  hellish  design  and  a  work  of  the  devil.f 
Indeed,  the  Friends  then  took  very  little  part  in  civil  con- 
tentions ;  for  they  were  not,  as  now,  congregated  in  large 
towns,  but  were  generedly  engaged  in  agriculture,  a  pur- 
suit from  which  they  have  been  gradually  driven  by  the 
vexations  consequent  on  their  strange  scruple  about  pay- 
ing tithe.  They  were,  therefore,  far  removed  from  tiie 
scene  of  political  strife.  They  also,  even  in  domestic  pri- 
vacy, avoided  on  principle  all  political  conversation ;  for 
such  conversation  was,  in  their  opinion,  unfavorable  to 
their  spirituality  of  mind,  and  tended  to  disturb  the  aus- 
tere composure  of  their  deportment.  The  yearly  meetings 
of  that  age  repeatedly  admonished  the  brethren  not  to  hold 
discourse  touching  a£fairs  of  state.):  Even  within  the 
memory  of  persons  now  living,  those  grave  elders  who  re- 
tained the  habits  of  an  earlier  generation  systematically 

*  See  the  letter  to  King  Charles  II.  prefixed  to  Barclay's  Apology. 
t  SewePs  History  of  the  Quakers,  book  x. 
t  Minutes  of  Yearly  Meeting,  1689,  1690. 
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discouraged  sach  worldly  talk.#  It  was  natural  that 
James  should  make  a  wide  distinctioii  between  this  harm- 
less race  and  those  fieroe  and  restless  sects  which  oonsid- 
ered  resistance  to  tyrann;^/  as  a  Christian  duty ;  which 
had,  in  Germany,  France,  and  Holland,  made  war  on  le- 
gitimate princes ;  and  which  had,  during  four  generations, 
borne  peculiar  enmity  to  the  house  of  Stuart. 

It  happened,  moreover,  that  it  was  possible  to  grant 
large  reUef  to  the  Roman  Catholic  and  to  the  Quaker 
without  mitigating  the  suffering  of  the  Puritan  sects.  A 
law  which  was  then  in  force  imposed  severe  penalties  on 
every  person  who  refused  to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy 
when  required  to  do  so.  This  law  did  not  affect  Presby- 
terians, Independents,  or  Baptists,  for  they  were  all  ready 
to  call  God  to  witness  that  they  renounced  all  spiritual 
connection  with  foreign  prelates  and  potentates ;  but  the 
Roman  Catholic  wotdd  not  swear  that  the  pope  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  England,  and  the  Quaker  would  not  swear 
to  any  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  the  Roman 
Catholic  nor  the  Quaker  was  touched  by  the  Five  Mile 
Act,  which,  of  all  the  laws  in  the  Statute  Book,  was 
perhaps  the  most  annoying  to  the  Puritan  Nonconform- 
ists.f 

The  Quakers  had  a  powerful  and  zealous  advocate  at 
court.  Though,  as  a  class,  they  mixed  little  with  the 
world,  and  shunned  politics  as  a  pursuit  dangerous  to  their 
spiritual  interests,  one  of  them,  widely  distinguished  from 
the  rest  by  station  and  fortune,  lived  in  the  highest  cir- 
cles, and  had  constant  access  to  the  royal  ear.  This  was 
the  celebrated  William  Penn.     His  feither  had  held  great 

*  OlarkBon  on  Qaakerism ;  Peculiar  CufltomB,  chapter  v. 

t  After  tfaiB  passage  was  written,  I  fbond,  in  the  British  Maseaniy  a  mann 
script  (Harl.  MS.,  7606)  entitled  "An  Accoant  of  the  Seizures,  Seqnestro- 
tiotts,  great  Spoil  and  Hayock  made  npon  the  Estates  of  the  several  Protean* 
ant  Dissenters  called  Quakers,  upon  Prosecution  of  old  Statutes  made  against 
Papist  and  Popish  Recusants."  The  manuscript  is  marked  as  having  belong 
ed  to  Janes,  and  appears  to  have  been  given  bj  his  confidential  servant.  Col- 
onel Gra)iam,  to  Lord  Oxford.  This  circumstance  appears  to  me  to  confirm 
the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  the  king's  conduct  towaid  the  Quakers. 
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Qaval  oommands,  had  been  a  commissioner  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, had  sat  in  Parliament,  had  reoeiyed  the  honor  of 
knighthood,  and  had  been  encouraged  to  expect  a  peerage. 
The  son  had  been  liberally  educated,  and  had  been  de- 
signed for  the  profession  of  arms,  but  had,  while  still 
young,  injured  his  prospects  and  disgusted  his  friends  by 
joining  what  was  then  generally  considered  as  a  gang  of 
crazy  heretics.  He  had  been  sent  sometimes  to  the  Tow- 
er, and  sometimes  to  Newgate.  He  had  been  tried  at  the 
Old  Bailey  for  preaching  in  defiance  of  the  law.  After  a 
time,  however,  he  had  been  reconciled  to  his  family,  and 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining  such  powerfol  protection,  that, 
while  all  the  jails  of  England  were  filled  with  his  breth- 
ren, he  was  permitted,  during  many  years,  to  profess  his 
opinions  without  molestation.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
late  reign  he  had  obtained,  in  satisfaction  of  an  old  debt 
due  to  him  from  the  crown,  the  grant  of  an  immense  re- 
gion in  North  America.  In  this  tract,  then  peopled  only 
by  Indian  hunters,  he  invited  his  persecuted  friends  to 
settle.  His  colony  was  still  in  its  infancy  when  James 
mounted  the  throne. 

Between  James  and  Penn  there  had  long  been  a  famil- 
iar acquaintance.  The  Quaker  now  became  a  courtier, 
and  almost  a  favorite.  He  was  every  day  summoned 
from  the  gallery  into  the  closet,  and  sometimes  had  long 
audiences  while  peers  were  kept  waiting  in  the  ante- 
chambers. It  was  noised  abroad  that  he  had  more  real 
power  to  help  and  hurt  than  many  nobles  who  filled  high 
ofiices.  He  was  soon  surrounded  by  flatterers  and  sup- 
pliants. His  house  at  Kensington  was  sometimes  throng- 
ed, at  his  hour  of  rising,  by  more  than  two  hundred  suit- 
ors. He  paid  dear,  however,  for  this  seeming  prosperity. 
Even  his  own  sect  looked  coldly  on  him,  and  requited  his 
services  with  obloquy.  He  was  loudly  accused  of  being 
a  papist,  nay,  a  Jesuit.  Some  affirmed  that  he  bad  been 
educated  at  St«  Omer's,  and  others  that  he  had  been  or- 
dained at  Rome.  These  calumnies,  indeed,  could  find 
credit  only  with  the  undisceming  multitude ;  but  with 
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these  oalamnies  were  mingled  accuBaticHis  maoh  better 
founded.^ 

To  speak  the  whole  truth  oonoeming  Penn  is  a  task 
which  requires  some  courage,  for  he  is  rather  a  mythical 
than  a  historical  person.  Rival  nations  and  hostile  sects 
have  agreed  in  canonizing  him.  England  is  proud  of  his 
name.  A  great  commonwealth  beyond  the  Atlantic  re- 
gards him  with  a  reverence  similar  to  that  which  the 
Athenians  felt  for  Theseus,  and  the  Romans  for  Quirinus. 
The  respectable  society  of  which  he  was  a  member  honors 
him  as  an  apostle.  By  pious  men  of  other  persuasions 
he  is  generally  regarded  as  a  bright  pattern  of  Christian 
virtue.  Meanwhile,  admirers  of  a  very  different  sort  have 
sounded  ^is  praises.  The  French  philosophers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  pardoned  what  they  regarded  as  his 
superstitious  fancies  in  consideration  of  his  contempt  for 
priests,  and  of  his  cosmopolitan  benevolence^  impartially 
extended  to  all  races  and  to  all  creeds.  His  name  has 
thus  become,  throughout  all  civilized  countries,  a  syno- 
nym for  probity  and  philanthropy. 

Nor  19  this  high  reputation  altogether  unmerited.  Penn 
was  without  doubt  a  man  of  eminent  virtues.  He  had  a 
strong  sense  of  religious  duty  and  a  fervent  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness,  of  mankind.  On  one  or  two  points 
of  high  importance  he  had  notions  more  correct  than  were, 
in  his  day,  common  even  among  men  of  enlarged  minds ; 
and,  as  the  proprietor  and  legislator  of  a  province  which, 
being  almost  uninhabited  when  it  came  into  his  possession, 

*  Penn's  viaiU  to  Whitehall  and  levees  at  Kensington  are  described  with 
great  vivacity,  thoagh  in  very  bad  Latm,  by  Gerard  Croese.  "  Sumebat,"  he 
aaysi  **  rez  sepe  secretom,  non  hoFariom,  yero  horarom  planum,  in  qoo  de 
variis  rebus  cum  Fenno  serio  sermonem  conferebat,  et  interim  differebat  aa- 
dire  praBcipaorara  nobilinm  ordinem,  qui  hoc  interim  spatio  in  proccetone,  in 
proximo,  regem  conventam  presto  erant"  Of  the  crowd  of  soitors  at  Penn'a 
boose,  Croese  says,  "  Vidi  qoandoqae  de  boo  genere  hominnm  non  minus  bis 
oentnm."  His  evidence  as  to  the  feeling  with  which  Penn  was  regarded  by 
his  brethren  is  clear  and  fall.  **  Etiam  Qaakeri  Pennam  non  amplins,  ut  ante^ 
ita  amabant  ac  magnifaciabant,  qoidam  avenabantur  ac  fagiebant^-^/fisto 
ria  Quakerianaf  lib.  iL,  1695 
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afforded  a  olear  field  for  moral  experiments,  he  had  the 
rare  good  fortune  of  being  able  to  carry  his  theories  into 
practice  without  any  compromise,  and  yet  without  any 
shock  to  existing  institutions.  He  will  always  be  men- 
tioned with  honor  as  a  founder  of  a  colony,  who  did  not, 
in  his  dealings  with  a  savage  people,  abuse  the  strength 
derived  firom  civilization,  and  as  a  law-giver  who,  in  an 
age  of  persecution,  made  religious  liberty  the  corner- 
stone of  a  polity.  But  his  writings  and  his  life  furnish 
abundant  proo&  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  strong  sense. 
He  had  no  skill  in  reading  the  characters  of  others.  His 
confidence  in  pennons  less  virtuous  than  himself  led  him 
into  great  errors  and  misfortunes.  His  enthusiasm  for  one 
great  principle  sometimes  impelled  him  to  violate  other 
great  principles  which  he  ought  to  have  held  sacred.  Nor 
was  his  integrity  altogether  proof  against  the  temptations 
to  which  it  was  exposed  in  that  splendid  and  polite,  but 
deeply  corrupted  society  with  which  he  now  mingled.  The 
whole  court  was  in  a  ferment  with  intrigues  of  gallant- 
ry and  intrigues  of  ambition.  The  traffic  in  honors, 
places,  and  pardons  was  incessemt.  It  was  natural  that 
a  man  who  was  daily  seen  at  the  palace,  and  who  was 
known  to  have  free  access  to  majesty,  should  be  firequently 
importuned  to  use  his  influence  for  purposes  which  a  rigid 
morality  must  condemn.  The  integrity  of  Penn  had  stood 
firm  a^unst  obloquy  and  persecution ;  but  no^vr,  attacked 
by  royal  smiles,  by  female  blandishments,  by  the  insin- 
uating eloquence  and  delicate  flattery  of  veteran  diploma- 
tists and  courtiers,  his  resolution  began  to  give  way.  Ti- 
tles and  phrases  against  which  he  had  often  borne  his  test- 
imony dropped  occasionally  from  his  lips  and  his  pen.  It 
would  be  well  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  nothing  worse  than 
such  compliances  with  the  feishions  of  the  world.  Un- 
happily, it  can  not  be  concealed  that  he  bore  a  chief  part 
in  some  transactions  condemned,  not  merely  by  the  rigid 
code  of  the  society  to  which  he  belonged,  but  by  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  all  honest  men.  He  afterward  solemnly  pro- 
tested that  his  hands  were  pure  firom  illicit  gain,  and  that 
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he  had  never  received  any  gratuity  firom  those  whom  he 
had  obliged,  thou^  he  might  easily,  while  his  influence 
at  oourt  lasted,  have  made  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds.^  To  this  assertion  full  credit  is  due.  But 
bribes  may  be  offered  to  vanity  as  well  as  to  cupidity;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Penn  was  cajoled  into  bear- 
ing a  part  in  some  unjustifiable  transactions  of  which  oth- 
ers enjoyed  the  profits. 

The  first  use  which  he  made  of  his  credit  was  highly 
commendable.  He  strongly  represented  the  sufferings  of 
the  Quakers  to  the  new  king,  who  saw  with  pleasure  that 
it  was  possible  to  grant  indulgence  to  these  quiet  sectaries 
and  to  the  Roman  Catliolics  without  showing  similar  fa- 
vor to  other  classes  which  were  then  under  persecution. 
A  list  was  framed  of  persons  against  whom  proceedings 
had  been  instituted  for  not  taking  the  oaths,  or  for  not 
going  to  church,  and  of  whose  loyalty  certificates  had  been 
produced  to  the  government.  These  persons  were  dis- 
charged, and  orders  were  given  that  no  similar  proceeding 
should  be  instituted  till  the  royal  pleasure  should  be  fur- 
ther signified.  In  this  way  about  fifteen  hundred  Qua- 
kers, and  a  still  greater  number  of  Roman  Catholics,  re- 
gained their  liberty.f 

And  now  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  English  Par- 
liament was  to  meet.  The  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  Avho  had  repaired  to  the  capital  were  so  numer- 
ous that  there  was  much  doubt  whether  their  chamber,  as 
it  was  then  fitted  up,  would  afford  sufficient  accommoda- 
tion for  them.  They  employed  the  days  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  opening  of  the  session  in  talking  over 

*  "  Twenty-  thoosand  into  my  pocket,  and  a  hundred  tfaoosand  into  my 
proTince.''— Pam'«  Letter  to  Popple. 

t  These  orders,  signed  by  Sunderland,  will  be  found  in  Sewel's  History 
They  bear  date  April  18,  1685.  They  are  written  m  a  style  singularly  ob- 
scure and  intricate ;  but  I  think  that  I  have  exhibited  the  meamng  correctly. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  proof  that  any  person,  not  a  Roman  Catlio 
lie  or  a  Quaker,  regained  his  freedom  under  these  orders.  See  Neal's  His 
tory  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.,  chap.  ii.  Gerard  Civese,  lib.  IL  Croese  esti 
mates  the  number  of  Quakers  liberated  at  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty. 
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pahlic  ai&Eurs  with  each  other  and  with  the  agents  of  the 
government.  A  great  meeting  of  the  loyal  party  was  held 
at  the  Fountain  Tavern  in  the  Strand ;  and  Roger  Le* 
strange,  who  had  recently  heen  knighted  by  the  kingf  and 
returned  to  Parliament  by  the  city  of  Winchester^  took  a 
leading  part  in  their  consultations.^ 

It  soon  appeared  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Commons 
had  views  which  did  not  altogether  agree  with  those  of 
the  court.  The  Tory  country  gentlemen  were,  with  scarce* 
ly  one  exception,  desirous  to  maintain  the  Test  Act  and 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  and  some  among  them  talked  of 
voting  the  reventfe  only  for  a  term  of  years ;  but  they 
were  perfectly  ready  to  enact  severe  laws  against  the 
Whigs,  and  would  gladly  have  seen  all  the  supporters  of 
the  Exclusion  Bill  made  incapable  of  holding  office.  The 
king,  on  the  other  hand,  desired  to  obtain  from  the  Par- 
liament a  revenue  for  life,  the  admission  of  Roman 
Catholics  to  office,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act.  On  these  three  objects  his  heart  was  set ;  and  he 
was  by  no  means  disposed  to  accept  as  a  substitute  for 
them  a  penal  law  against  excluisionists.  Such  a  law,  in- 
deed, would  have  been  positively  unpleasing  to  him,  for 
one  class  of  exdusionists  stood  high  in  his  favor ;  that 
class  of  which  Sunderland  was  the  representative ;  that 
class  which  had  joined  the  Whigs  in  the  days  of  the  plot, 
merely  because  the  Whigs  were  predominant,  and  which 
had  changed  with  the  change  of  fortune.  James  justly 
regarded  these  renegades  as  the  most  serviceable  tools 
that  he  could  employ.  It  was  not  from  the  stout-hearted 
Cavaliers  who  had  been  true  to  him  in  his  adversity  that 
he  could  expect  abject  and  unscrupulous  obedience  in  his 
prosperity.  The  men  who,  impelled,  not  by  zeal  for  lib- 
erty or  for  religion,  but  merely  by  selfish  cupidity  and 
selfish  fear,  had  assisted  to  oppress  him  when  he  was  weak, 
were  the  very  men  who,  impelled  by  the  same  cupidity 
and  the  same  fear,  would  assist  him  to  oppress  his  people 

•  BariUon,  5^,  1685;  Obiervator,  May  27, 1685;  Sir  J.  Bereiby's  Me 
moin. 
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now  that  he  was  strong.^  Though  yindictive,  he  was 
not  indiscriminately  vindiotive.  Not  a  single  instance  can 
be  mentioned  in  which  he  showed  a  generous  compassion 
to  tfkose  who  had  opposed  him  honestly  and  on  public 
grounds;  but  he  frequently  spared  and  promoted  those 
whom  some  vile  motive  had  induced  to  injure  him ;  for 
that  meanness  which  marked  them  out  as  fit  implements 
of  tyranny  was  so  precious  in  his  estimation,  that  he  re- 
garded it  with  some  indulgence  even  when  it  was  exhib- 
ited at  his  own  expense. 

The  king's  wishes  were  communicated  through  several 
channels  to  the  Tory  members  of  the  Libwer  House.  The 
majority  was  easily  persuaded  to  forego  all  thoughts  of  a 
penal  law  against  the  exdusionists,  and  to  consent  that 
his  majesty  should  have  the  revenue  £Dr  life ;  but,  touch- 
ing the  Test  Act  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  emissa- 
ries of  the  court  could  obtain  no  satis&ctory  assurances.f 

On  the  nineteenth  of  May  the  session  waa  opened.  The 
benches  of  the  Commons  presented  a  singular  spectacle. 
That  great  party  which,  in  the  last  three  Parliaments,  had 
been  predominant,  had  now  dwindled  to  a  pitiable  minori- 
ty, and  was,  indeed,  little  more  than  a  fifteenth  part  of  the 
House.  Of  the  five  hundred  and  thirteen  knights  and 
burgesses,  only  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  had  ever  sat  in 
that  place  before.  It  is  evident  that  a  body  of  men  so 
raw  and  inexperienced  must  have  been,  in  some  important 
qualities,  far  below  the  average  of  our  representative  as- 

semblies4 

The  management  of  the  House  was  confided  by  James 
to  two  peers  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  One  of  them, 
Charles  Middleton,  earl  of  Middleton,  affcer  holding  high 

*  Loula  wrote  to  BariUoa  about  this  clau  of  earolmrianirtB  u  foUowi: 
«  L'iiit6rdt  qa'ils  aoront  k  effiuser  cette  tAche  par  des  services  oonsid^rablei 
lea  portent,  selon  toates  les  apparences,  k  le  servir  plus  atilement  que  ne 
pourroient  faire  ceox  qui  out  toujours  6t6  les  plas  attach6s  k  sa  persoime." 
May  1  {,  1685. 

t  Barillon,  May  ^,  1685 ;  Sir  Jolin  Reresby's  Memoirs. 

t  Burnet,  i.,  626;  Evelyn's  Diary,  May  22.  1685. 
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office  at  Edinburgh,  had,  shortly  before  the  death  of  the 
late  king,  been  sworn  of  the  English  Privy  Counoil,  and 
appointed  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  With  him  was 
joined  Richard  Graham,  viscount  Preston,  who  had4ong 
held  the  post  of  envoy  at  Versailles. 

The  first  business  of  the  Commons  was  to  elect  a 
speaker.  Who  should  be  the  man  was  a  question  which 
had  been  much  debated  in  the  cabinet.  Guildford  had 
recommended  Sir  Thomas  Meres,  who,  like  himself,  rank- 
ed among  the  Trimmers.  Jeffreys,  who  missed  no  oppor- 
tunity of  crossing  the  lord  keeper,  had  pressed  the  claims 
of  Sir  John  Trevor.  Trevor  had  been  bred  half  a  petti- 
fogger and  half  a  gambler,  and  brought  to  political  life 
sentiments  and  principles  worthy  of  both  his  callings,  had 
become  a  parasite  of  the  chief  justice,  and  could,  on  occa- 
sion, imitate,  not  unsuccessfully,  the  vituperative  style  of 
his  patron.  The  minion  of  Jeffireys  was,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  preferred  by  James,  was  proposed  by  Mid- 
dleton,  and  was  chosen  without  opposition.^ 

Thus  far  all  went  smoothly.  But  an  adversary  of  no 
common  prowess  was  watching  his  time.  This  was  Ed- 
ward Seymour  of  Berry  Pomeroy  Castle,  member  for  the 
city  of  Exeter.  Seymour's  birth  put  him  on  a  level  with 
the  noblest  subjects  in  Europe.  He  was  the  right  heir 
male  of  the  body  of  that  Duke  of  Somerset  who  had  been 
brotber-ia-law  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Protector 
of  the  realm  of  England.  In  the  original  limitation  of  the 
Dukedom  of  Somerset,  the  elder  son  of  tiie  Protector  had 
been  postponed  to  the  younger  son.  From  the  younger  son 
the  Dukies  of  Somerset  were  descended.  From  the  elder 
son  wus  descended  the  fBunily  which  dwelt  at  Berry  Pome- 
roy. Seymour's  fortune  was  large,  and  his  influence  in 
the  west  of  England  extensive.  Nor  was  the  importance 
derived  from  descent  and  wealth  the  only  importemce  which 
belonged  to  him.  He  was  one  of  the  most  skillful  debat- 
ers and  men  of  business  la  the  kingdom.  He  had  sat 
many  years  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  studied  all  ita 

*  Soger  North's  Life  of  Goildibrd,  218;  Bramston's  MemoirB. 
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rules  and  usages,  and  thoroughly  understood  its  peonlaar 
temper.  He  had  been  elected  speaker  in  the  late  reign  under 
oiroumstanoes  which  made  that  distinction  peonliarly  hon- 
oraMe.  During  several  generations,  none  but  lawyers  had 
been  called  to  the  chair ;  and  he  was  the  first  country 
gentleman  whose  abilities  and  acquirements  enabled  him  to 
break  that  long  prescription.  He  had  subsequently  held 
high  political  office,  and  had  sat  in  the  cabinet ;  but  his 
haughty  and  unaccommodating  temper  had  given  so  much 
disgust  that  he  had  been  forced  to  retire.  He  was  a  Tory 
and  a  Churchman.  He  had  strenuously  opposed  the  Ex- 
clusion Bill ;  he  had  been  persecuted  by  the  Whigs  in  the 
day  of  their  prosperity,  and  he  could  therefore  safely  ven- 
ture to  hold  language  in  the  House  for  which  any  person 
suspected  of  Republicanism  would  have  been  sent  to  the 
Tower.  He  had  long  been  at  the  head  of  a  strong  parlia- 
mentary connection,  which  was  called  the  Western  Alli- 
ance, and  which  included  many  gentlemen  of  Devonshire, 
Somersetshire,  and  Cornwall.^ 

In  every  House  of  Commons,  a  man  who  unites  elo- 
quence, knowledge,  and  habits  of  business  to  opulenoe  and 
illustrious  descent,  must  be  highly  considered ;  but  in  a 
House  of  Commons  from  which  n^my  of  the  eminent  ora- 
tors and  parliamentary  tacticians  of  the  age  were  exclud- 
ed, and  which  was  crowded  with  people  who  had  never 
heard  a  debate,  the  influence  of  such  a  man  was  pecul- 
iarly formidable.  Weight  of  moral  diaracter  was  indeed 
wanting  to  Edward  Seymour.  He  was  licentions,  pro- 
fiEUie,  corrupt,  too  proud  to  behave  with  common  polite- 
ness, yet  not  too  proud  to  pocket  illicit  gain.  *  But  he 
was  so  usefril  an  ally,  and  so  nusohievous  an  enemy,  that 
he  was  frequently  courted  even  by  those  who  most  detest- 
ed him.f 

He  was  now  in  bad  humor  with  the  court.  His  inter- 
est had  been  weakened  in  some  places  by  the  remodeling  of 

•  North's  Life  of  Gaildfoni,  228. 

t  Burnet,  i.,  382 ;  Rawdon  Papen;  Lord  Oonway  to  Sir  George  Bawdon, 
\>ec.  28,  1677. 
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Jie  western  boroughs ;  his  pride  had  been  woanded  by  the 
elevation  of  Trevor  to  the  chair ;  and  he  took  an  eariy  op* 
portunity  of  avenging  himself. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  May  tiie  Commons  were  sum- 
moned to  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  and  the  king,  seated  on  his 
throne,  made  a  speech  to  both  houses.  He  declared  him- 
self resolved  to  maintain  the  established  government  in 
Church  and  State ;  but  he  weakened  the  effect  of  this  dec- 
laration by  addressing  an  extraordinary  admonition  to  the 
Commons.  He  was  apprehensive,  he  said,  that  they  might 
be  inclined  to  dole  out  money  to  him,  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  hope  that  they  should  thus  force  him  to  call  them 
frequently  tc^ether ;  but  he  must  warn  them  that  he  was 
not  to  be  so  dealt  with,  and  that,  if  they  wished  him  to 
meet  them  often,  they  must  use  him  well.  As  it  was 
evident  that  without  money  the  government  could  not  be 
carried  on,  these  expressions  plainly  implied  that,  if  they 
did  not  give  him  as  much  money  as  he  wished,  he  would 
take  it.  Strange  to  say,  this  harangue  was  received  vnth 
oud  cheers  by  the  Tory  gentlemen  at  the  bar.  Such  ac- 
clamations were  then  usual.  It  has  now  been,  during 
many  years,  the  grave  and  decorous  usage  of  Parliaments 
u>  hear,  in  respectfdl  silence,  all  expressions,  acceptable 
or  unacceptable,  which  are  uttered  from  the  throne.^ 

It  was  then  the  custom  that,  after  the  king  had  con- 
cisely explained  his  reasons  for  calling  Parliament  togeth- 
er, the  minister  who  held  the  great  seal  should,  at  more 
length,  explain  to  the  houses  the  state  of  public  affairs. 
Guildford,  in  imitation  of  his  predecessors.  Clarendon, 
Bridgeman,  Shaftesbury,  and  Nottingham,  had  prepared 
an  elaborate  oration,  but  found,  to  his  great  mortification, 
that  his  services  were  not  wanted.f 

As  soon  as  the  Commons  had  returned  to  their  own 
chamber,  it  was  proposed  that  they  should  resolve  them- 
selves into  a  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  a  rev- 
enue on  the  king. 

*  London  Gazette,  May  25,  l'>85 ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  May  82,  1685. 
f  North's  Lifo  if  Gnildfbi^,  256. 
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Then  Seymour  stood  up.  How  he  stood,  looking  like 
what  he  was,  the  ohief  of  a  dissolute  and  high-spirited 
gentry,  with  the  artificial  ringlets  olustering  in  fashionable 
profusion  round  his  shoulders,  and  a  mingled  expression  of 
voluptuousness  and  disdain  in  his  eye  and  on  his  lip,  the 
likenesses  of  him  which  still  remain  enable  us  to  imagine 
It  was  not,  tiie  haughty  Cavalier  said,  his  wish  that  the 
Parliament  should  withhold  from  the  crown  the  means  of 
carrying  on  the  government.  But  was  there  indeed  a  Par- 
liament ?  Were  there  not  on  the  benches  many  men  who 
had,  as  all  the  world  knew,  no  right  to  sit  there ;  many 
men  whose  elections  were  tainted  by  corruption ;  many 
men  forced  by  intimidation  on  reluctant  voters,  and  many 
men  returned  by  corporations  which  had  no  legal  exist- 
ence ?  Had  not  constituent  bodies  been  remodeled  in  de- 
fiance of  royal  charters  and  of  inmiemorial  prescription  ? 
Had  not  returning  officers  been  every  where  the  unscru- 
pulous agents  of  the  court  ?  Seeing  that  the  very  princi- 
ple of  representation  had  been  thus  systematically  attack- 
ed, he  knew  not  how  to  call  the  throng  of  gentlemen  which 
he  saw  round  him  by  the  honorable  name  of  a  House  of 
Commons ;  yet  never  was  there  a  time  when  it  more  con- 
oerned  the  public  weal  that  the  character  of  the  Parlia^ 
ment  should  stand  high.  Great  dangers  impended  over 
the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  constitution  of  the  realm.  It 
was  matter  of  vulgar  notoriety,  it  was  matter  which  re- 
quired no  proof,  that  the  Test  Act,  the  rampart  of  religion, 
and  the  Habeeis  Corpus  Act,  the  rampart  of  liberty,  were 
marked  out  for  destruction.  "  Before  we  proceed  to  leg- 
islate on  questionsi  so  momentous,  let  us  at  least  ascertain 
whether  we  really  are  a  legislature.  Let  our  first  pro- 
ceeding be  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  the  elec- 
tions have  been  conducted ;  and  let  us  look  to  it  that  the 
inquiry  be  impartial ;  for,  if  the  nation  shall  find  that  no 
redress  is  to  be  obtained  by  peaceful  methods,  we  may, 
perhaps,  ere  long,  suifer  the  justice  which  we  refuse  to 
do."  He  concluded  by  moving  that,  before  any  supply 
was  granted,  the  House  would  take  into  consideration  pe 
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titions  against  returns,  and  that  no  member  whose  right 
to  sit  was  disputed  should  be  allowed  to  vote. 

Not  a  cheer  was  heard.  Not  a  member  ventured  to 
seoond  the  motion.  Indeed,  Seymour  had  said  much  that 
no  other  man  could  have  said  with  impunity;  The  propo- 
sition fell  to  the  ground,  and  was  not  even  entered  on  the 
journals.  But  a  mighty  effect  had  been  produced.  Ba- 
rillon  informed  his  master  that  many  who  had  not  dared 
to  applaud  that  remarkable  speech  had  cordially  approved 
of  it ;  that  it  was  the  universal  subject  of  conversation 
throughout  London ;  and  that  the  impression  made  on  the 
public  mind  seemed  likely  to  be  durable.* 

The  Commons  went  into  committee  without  delay,  and 
voted  to  the  king,  for  life,  the  whole  revenue  enjoyed  by 
his  brother.! 

The  zealous  Churchmen,  who  formed  the  majority  of 
the  House,  seem  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  promp- 
titude with  which  they  had  met  the  wish  of  James  touch- 
ing the  revenue  entitled  them  to  expect  some  concession 
on  his  part.  They  said  that  much  had  been  done  to  grat- 
ify him,  and  that  they  must  now  do  something  to  gratify 
the  nation;  The  House,  therefore,  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  of  religion,  in  order  to  consider  the  best  means 
of  providing  for  the  security  of  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment. In  that  committee  two  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted.  The  first  expressed  fervent  attachment 
to  the  Church  of  England.  The  seoond  called  on  the  king 
to  put  in  execution  the  penal  laws  against  all  persons  who 
were  not  members  of  that  Church.:]: 

The  Whigs  would  doubtless  have  wished  to  see  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  tolerated,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
alone  persecuted.  But  the  Whigs  were  a  small  and  a  dis- 
heartened minority.     They  therefore  kept  themselves  as 

•  Burnet,  1, 639 ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  May  22, 1685 ;  BariUon,  ^^,  and  5^. 
1685.  Tbe  silence  of  the  journals  perplexed  Mr.  Fox :  but  it  is  explained 
by  the  circumstance  that  Seymour^s  motion  was  not  seconded. 

t  Journals,  May  22 ;  Stat.  Jac.  II.,  i.,  1^ 

t  JoamalSy  May  26,  27 ;  Sir  J.  Beresby's  Memoirs. 
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much  as  possible  out  of  sight,  dropped  their  party  name, 
abstained  from  obtruding  their  peculiar  opinions  on  a  hos- 
tile audience,  and  steadily  supported  every  proposition  tend- 
ing to  disturb  the  harmony  which  as  yet  subsisted  between 
the  Parliament  and  the  court. 

When  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  of  religion  were 
known  at  Whitehall,  the  king's  anger  was  great.  Nor 
can  we  justly  blame  him  for  resenting  the  conduct  of  the 
Tories.  If  they  were  disposed  to  insist  on  the  rigorous 
execution  of  the  penal  code,  they  clearly  ought  to  have 
supported  the  Exclusion  Bill ;  for  to  place  a  papist  on  the 
throne,  and  then  to  insist  on  his  persecuting  to  the  death 
the  teachers  of  that  faith  in  which  alone,  on  his  principles, 
salvation  could  be  found,  was  monstrous.  In  mitigating 
by  a  lenient  administration  the  severity  of  the  bloody  laws 
of  Elizabeth,  the  king  violated  no  constitutional  principle. 
He  only  exerted  a  power  which  has  always  belonged  to 
the  crown.  Nay,  he  only  did  what  was  afterward  done  by 
a  succession  of  sovereigns  zealous  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation,  by  William,  by  Anne,  and  by  the  princes  of 
the  house  of  Brunswick.  Had  he  suffered  Roman  Cath- 
olic priests,  whose  lives  he  could  save  without  infringing 
any  law,  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  for  discharg- 
ing what  he  considered  as  their  first  duty,  he  would  have 
drawn  on  himself  the  hatred  and  contempt  even  of  those 
to*  whose  prejudices  he  had  made  so  shameful  a  conces- 
sion ;  and,  had  he  contented  himself  with  granting  to  the 
members  of  his  own  Church  a  practical  toleration  by  a 
large  exercise  of  his  unquestioned  prerogative  of  mercy, 
posterity  would  have  unanimously  applauded  him. 

The  Commons  probably  felt,  on  reflection,  that  they  had 
acted  absurdly.  They  were  also  disturbed  by  learning 
that  the  king,  to  whom  they  looked  up  with  superstitious 
reverence,  was  greatly  provoked.  They  made  haste,  there- 
fore, to  atone  for  their  ofiense.  '  In  the  House  they  unan- 
unously  reversed  the  decision  which  in  the  committee  they 
had  unanimously  adopted,  and  passed  a  resolution  import- 
ing that  they  relied  with  entire  confidence  on  his  majesty's 
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gracious  promise  to  protect  that  religion  which  was  dearer 
to  them  than  life  itself."^ 

Three  days  later  the  king  informed  the  House  that  his 
Drother  had  left  some  debts,  and  that  the  stores  of  the  navy 
and  ordnance  were  nearly  exhausted.  It  was  promptly  re- 
solved that  new  taxea  should  be  imposed.  The  person  on 
whom  devolved  the  task  of  devising  ways  and  means  was 
Sir  Dudley  North,  younger  brother  of  the  lord  keeper^ 
Dudley  North  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  time.  He 
had  early  in  life  been  sent  to  the  Levant,  where  he  had 
been  long  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  Most  men 
would,  in  such  a  situation,  have  allowed  their  faculties  to 
rust,  for  at  Smyrna  and  Constantinople  there  were  few 
books  and  few  intelligent  companions.  But  the  young 
factor  had  one  of  those  vigorous  understandings  which  are 
independent  of  external  aids.  In  his  solitude  he  medita- 
ted deeply  on  the  philosophy  of  trade,  and  thought  out  by 
degrees  a  complete  and  admirable  theory,  substantially  the 
same  with  that  which,  a  hundred  years  later,  was  ex- 
pounded by  Adam  Smith.  After  an  exile  of  many  years, 
Dudley  North  returned  to  England  with  a  large  fortune, 
and  commenced  business  as  a  Turkey  merchant  in  the  city 
of  London.  His  profound  knowledge,  both  speculative 
and  practical,  of  commercial  matters,  and  the  perspicuity 
and  liveliness  with  which  he  explained  his  views,  speedily 
introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  statesmen.  The  govern- 
ment found  in  him  at  once  an  enlightened  adviser  and  an 
unscrupulous  slave ;  for  with  his  rare  mental  endowments 
were  joined  lax  principles  and  an  unfeeling  heart.  When 
the  Tory  reaction  was  in  full  progress,  he  had  consented 
to  be  made  sheriff,  for  the  express  purpose  of  assisting  the 
vengeance  of  the  court.  His  juries  had  never  failed  to 
find  verdicts  of  guilty ;  and,  on  a  day  of  judicial  butch- 
ery, carts,  loaded  with  the  legs  and  arms  of  quartered 
Whigs,  were,  to  the  great  discomposure  of  his  lady,  driven 
to  his  fine  house  in  Basinghall  Street  for  orders.  His 
services  had  been  rewarded  with  the  honor  of  knighthood. 

*  Oommons'  Journala,  May  27,  1685. 
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with  an  alderman's  gown,  and  with  tiie  offioe  of  comuiis* 
sioner  of  the  customs.  He  had  been  brought  into  Parlia* 
ment  for  Banbury,  and,  though  a  new  member,  was  the 
person  on  whom  the  lord  treasurer  chiefly  relied  for  the 

conduct  of  financial  business  in  the  Lower  House.#  { 

Though  the  Commons  were  unanimous  in  their  reso-  ' 
lution  to  grant  a  further  supply  to  the  crown,  they  were  { 
by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  sources  from  which  that  { 
supply  should  be  drawn.  It  was  speedily  determined  that  i 
part  of  the  sum  which  was  required  should  be  raised  by  I 
laying  an  additional  impost,  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  on  | 
wine  and  vinegar;  but  something  more  than  this  was 
needed.  Several  absurd  schemes  were  suggested.  Many  I 
country  gentlemen  were  disposed  to  put  a  heavy  tax  on  ' 
all  new  buildings  in  the  capital.  Such  a  t€LX,  it  was  | 
hoped,  would  check  the  growth  of  a  city  which  had  long  | 
been  regarded  with  jealousy  and  aversion  by  the  rural  i 
aristocracy.  Dudley  North's  plan  was,  that  additional  } 
duties  should  be  imposed,  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  on  | 
sugar  and  tobacco.  A  great  clamor  was  raised.  Colo- 
nial merchants,  grocers,  sugar-bakers,  and  tobacconists,  | 
petitioned  the  House,  and  besieged  the  public  offices.  ! 
The  people  of  Bristol,  who  were  deeply  interested  in  the  i 
trade  with  Virginia  and  Jamaica,  sent  up  a  deputation  ' 
which  was  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  Commons.  Rochester  > 
was  for  a  moment  staggered  ;  but  North's  ready  wit  and  ' 
perfect  knowledge  of  trade  prevailed,  both  in  the  Treasury  . 
and  in  the  Parliament,  against  all  opposition.  The  old 
members  were  annoyed  at  seeing  a  man  who  had  not  been  ; 
a  fortnight  in  the  House,  and  whose  life  had  been  chiefly  | 
passed  in  foreign  countries,  assume  with  confidence,  and  i 
discharge  with  ability,  all  the  functions  of  a  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.! 

His  plan  was  adopted ;  and  thus  the  crown  was  in  pos-  , 

I 

*  Roger  North's  Life  of  Sir  Dudley  North;  Life  of  Lord  Guildfoxd,  166; 
M'Ciillcx;h*B  Literatore  of  Political  Economy. 

t  Life  of  Dodlej  North,  176;  Lonsdale's  Memoirs;  Van  Oitten,  Jone  }{i 
1685. 
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06881011  of  a  clear  income  of  about  nineteen  hundred  thou* 
fland  pounds,  derived  from  England  alone.  Such  an  in- 
come was  then  more  than  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the 
government  in  time  of  peace.* 

The  Lords  had,  in  the  mean  time,  discussed  several 
important  questions.  The  Tory  party  had  always  been 
strong  among  the  peers.  It  included  the  whole  bench  of 
bishops,  and  had  been  re-enforcdd,  during  the  four  years 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  last  dissolution,  by  several 
fresh  creations.  Of  the  new  nobles,  the  most  conspicuous 
were  the  Lord-treasurer  Rochester,  the  Lord-keeper  Guild- 
ford, the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jeffreys,  the  Lord  Godolphin, 
and  the  Lord  Churchill,  who,  after  his  return  from  Ver- 
sailles,  had  been  made  a  baron  of  England. 

The  peers  early  took  into  consideration  the  case  of  four 
members  of  their  body  who  had  been  impeached  in  the 
late  reign,  but  had  never  been  brought  to  trial,  and  had, 
after  a  long  confinement,  been  admitted  to  bail  by  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.  Three  of  the  peers  who  were 
thus  under  recognizances  were  Roman  Catholics.  The 
fourth  was  a  Protestant  of  great  note  and  influence,  the 
Earl  of  Danby.  Since  he  had  fallen  from  power  and  had 
been  accused  of  treason  by  the  Commons,  four  Parliaments 
had  been  dissolved ;  but  he  had  been  neither  acquitted  nor 
condemned.  In  1679  the  Lords  had  considered,  with  ref- 
erence to  his  situation,  the  question  whether  an  impeach- 
ment was  or  was  not  terminated  by  a  dissolution.  They 
had  resolved,  after  long  debate  and  full  examination  of 
precedents,  that  the  impeachment  was  still  pending.  That 
resolution  they  now  rescinded.  A  few  Whig  nobles  pro- 
tested against  this  step,  but  to  little  purpose.  The  Com- 
mons silently  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  Upper  House. 
Danby  again  took  his  seat  among  his  peers,  and  became 
an  active  and  powerful  member  of  the  Tory  party,  f 

The  constitutional  question  on  which  the  Lords  thu&, 
in  the  short  space  of  six  years,  pronounced  two  diametric 

*  Commons'  Journals,  March  1,  1689. 

t  Lords'  Journals,  March  18.  19. 1679;  May  22,  1685.  s 
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ally  opposite  deoisions,  slept  daring  more  than  a  eentoryj 
and  was  at  length  revived  by  the  dissolution  whieh  took 
place  during  the  long  trial  of  Warren  Hastings.  It  was 
then  necessary  to  determine  whether  the  rule  laid  down 
in  1679,  or  the  opposite  rule  laid  down  in  1685,  was  to 
be  accounted  the  law  of  the  land.  The  point  was  long 
debated  in  both  houses ;  and  the  best  legal  and  parlia- 
mentary abilities  which  an  age  pre-eminently  fertile  both 
in  legal  and  in  parliamentary  ability  could  supply,  were 
employed  in  the  discussion.  The  lawyers  were  not  une- 
qually divided.  Thurlow,  Kenyon,  Scott,  and  Erskine 
maintained  that  the  dissolution  had  put  an  end  to  the 
impeachment.  The  contrary  doctrine  was  held  by  Mans- 
field, Camden,  Loughborough,  and  Grant.  But  among 
those  statesmen  who  grounded  their  arguments,  not  on 
precedents  and  technical  analogies,  but  on  deep  and  broad 
constitutional  principles,  there  was  little  difference  of  opin- 
ion. Pitt  and  Grenville,  as  well  as  Burke  and  Fox,  held 
that  the  impeachment  was  still  pending.  Both  houses,  hy 
great  majorities,  set  aside  the  decision  of  1685,  and  pro- 
nounced the  decision  ofl679tobein  conformity  with  the 
law  of  Parliament. 

Of  the  national  crimes  which  had  been  committed  dur- 
ing the  panic  excited  by  the  fictions  of  Gates,  the  most 
signal  had  been  the  judicial  murder  of  Stafford.  The 
sentence  of  that  unhappy  nobleman  was  now  regarded  by 
all  impartial  persons  as  unjust.  The  principal  witness 
for  the  prosecution  had  been  convicted  of  a  series  of  foul 
perjuries.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Legislature,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  guiltless 
sufferer,  and  to  efface  an  unmerited  stain  firom  a  name 
long  illustrious  in  our  annals.  A  bill  for  reversing  the 
attainder  of  Stafford  was  passed  by  the  Upper  House,  in 
spite  of  the  murmurs  of  a  few  peers  who  were  unwilling 
to  admit  that  they  had  shed  innocent  blood.  The  Com- 
mons read  the  bill  twice  without  a  division,  and  ordered 
it  to  be  committed ;  but,  on  the  day  appointed  for  the 
Qommittee,  arrived  news  that  a  formidable  rebellion  had 
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broken  out  in  the  west  of  England.  It  was  consequently 
neoessajry  to  postpone  much  important  business.  The 
reparation  due  to  the  memory  of  Stafford  was  deferred,  as 
it  was  supposed,  only  for  a  short  time.  But  the  misgoy- 
emment  of  James  in  a  few  months  completely  turned  the 
tide  of  public  feeling.  During  several  generations  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  in  no  condition  to  demand  repara- 
tion for  injustice,  and  accounted  themselves  happy  if  they 
were  permitted  to  live  unmolested  in  obscurity  and  silence. 
At  length,  in  the  reign  of  King  George  the  Fourth,  more 
than  a  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  day  on  which 
the  blood  of  Stafford  was  shed  on  Tower  Hill,  the  tardy 
expiation  was  accomplished.  A  law  annulling  the  attain- 
der and  restoring  the  injured  family  to  its  ancient  digni- 
ties was  presented  to  Parliament  by  the  ministers  of  the 
crown,  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  public  men  of  all  par 
ties,  and  was  passed  without  one  dissentient  voice.* 

It  is  now  necessary  that  I  should  trace  the  origin  and 
progress  of  that  rebellion  by  which  the  deliberations  of  the 
houses  were  suddenly  interrupted. 


CHAPTER  V. 

X  OWABD  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
some  Whigs  who  had  been  deeply  implicated  in  the  plot 
so  fatal  to  their  party,  and  who  knew  themselves  to  be 
marked  out  for  destruction,  had  sought  an  asylum  in  the 
Low  Countries. 

These  refugees  were,  in  general,  men  of  fiery  temper 
and  weak  judgment.  They  were  also  under  the  influence 
of  that  peculiar  illusion  which  seems  to  belong  to  their 
situation.  A  politician  driven  into  banishment  by  a  hos- 
tile faction  generally  sees  the  society  which  he  has  quit- 
ted through  a  false  medium.  Every  object  is  distorted 
and  discolored  by  his  regrets,  his  longings,  and  his  resent* 

*  Stat.  5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  46. 
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ments.  Every  little  discontent  appears  to  him  to  portend 
a  revolution.  Every  riot  is  a  rebellion.  He  can  not  be 
convinced  that  his  country  does  not  pine  for  him  as  much 
as  he  pines  for  his  country.  He  imagines  that  all  his  old 
associates,  who  still  dwell  at  their  homes  and  enjoy  their 
estates,  are  tormented  by  the  same  feelings  which  make 
life  a  burden  to  himself.  The  longer  his  expatriation,  the 
greater  does  this  hallucination  become.  The  lapse  of 
time  which  cools  the  ardor  of  the  friends  whom  he  has  left 
behind  inflames  his.  Every  month  his  impatience  to  re- 
visit his  native  land  increases,  and  every  month  his  na- 
tive land  remembers  and  misses  him  less.  This  delusion 
becomes  almost  a  madness  when  many  exiles  who  suffer 
in  the  same  cause  herd  together  on  a  foreign  shore.  Their 
chief  employment  is  to  talk  of  what  they  once  were,  and 
of  what  they  may  yet  be,  to  goad  each  other  into  animos- 
ity against  the  common  enemy,  to  feed  each  other  with 
extravagant  hopes  of  victory  and  revenge.  Thus  they  be- 
come ripe  for  enterprises  which  would  at  once  be  pro- 
nounced hopeless  by  any  man  whose  passions  had  not  de- 
prived him  of  the  power  of  calculating  chances. 

In  this  mood  were  many  of  the  outlaws  who  had  as- 
sembled on  the  Continent.  The  correspondence  which 
they  kept  up  with  England  was,  for  the  most  part,  such 
as  tended  to  excite  their  feelings  and  to  mislead  tiieir  judg- 
ment. Their  information  concerning  the  temper  of  the 
public  mind  was  chiefly  derived  from  the  worst  members 
of  the  Whig  party ;  from  men  who  were  plotters  and  li- 
belers  by  profession ;  who  were  pursued  by  the  officers  of 
justice ;  who  were  forced  to  skulk  in  disguise  through 
back  streets,  and  who  sometimes  lay  hid  for  weeks  in  cock- 
lofts and  cellars.  The  statesmen  who  had  been  the  orna- 
ments of  the  country  party,  the  statesmen  who  afterwaiv 
guided  the  counsels  of  the  Convention,  would  have  given 
advice  very  different  from  that  which  was  given  by  such 
men  as  John  Wildman  and  Henry  Danvers. 

Wildman  had  served  forty  years  before  in  the  parlia- 
mentary  army,  but  had  been  more  distinguished  there  as 
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an  agitator  than  as  a  soldier,  and  had  early  quitted  the 
profession  of  arms  for  pursuits  better  suited  to  his  tem« 
per.  His  hatred  of  monarchy  had  induced  him  to  engage 
in  a  long  series  of  conspiracies,  first  against  the  Protec- 
tor, and  then  against  the  Stuarts.  But  with  Wildman's 
fanaticism  was  joined  a  tender  care  for  his  own  safety. 
Ele  had  a  wonderful  skill  in  grazing  the  edge  of  treason. 
No  man  understood  better  how  to  instigate  others  to  des- 
perate enterprises  by  words  which,  when  repeated  to  a 
jury,  might  seem  innocent,  or,  at  worst,  ambiguous.  Such 
was  his  cunning,  that,  though  always  plotting,  though 
always  known  to  be  plotting,  and  though  long  malignant- 
ly watched  by  a  vindictive  government,  he  eluded  every 
danger,  and  died  in  his  bed,  after  having  seen  two  gen- 
erations of  his  accomplices  die  on  the  gallows.^  Danvers 
was  a  man  of  the  same  class,  hot-headed,  but  faint-heart- 
ed, constantly  urged  to  the  brink  of  danger  by  enthusi- 
asm, and  constantly  stopped  on  that  brink  by  cowardice. 
He  had  considerable  influence  among  a  portion  of  the  Bap- 
tists, had  written  largely  in  defense  of  their  peculiar  opin- 
ions, and  had  drawn  down  on  himself  the  severe  censure 
of  the  most  respectable  Puritans  by  attempting  to  palliate 
the  crimes  of  Matthias  and  John  of  Leyden.  It  is  prob- 
able that,  had  he  possessed  a  little  courage,  he  would  have 
trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the  wretches  whom  he  defended. 
He  was  at  this  time  concealing  himself  from  the  officers 
of  justice,  for  warrants  were  out  against  him  on  account « 
of  a  grossly  calumnious  paper  of  which  tho  government 
had  discovered  him  to  be  t&e  author.f 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  kind  of  intelligence  and 
counsel  men  such  as  have  been  described  were  likely  to 
send  to  the  outlaws  in  the  Netherlands.     Of  the  general 

*  Glarandon*B  History  of  the  Rebellion,  book  xiv. ;  Burnet's  Own  Times, 
i.,  546,  625 ;  Wade's  and  Ireton's  Narratives,  Lansdowne  MS.,  1152;  West's 
information  in  the  Appendix  to  Sprat's  Trae  Account 

t  London  Gazette,  Jan.  4,  168J;  Ferguson  MS.  in  Eacbard's  History,  iii., 
T64  *,  Carey's  Narrative ;  Sprat's  Ttae  Account ;  Danvers's  Treatise  on  Bap- 
tism; Danvers's  lanocency  and  Truth  vindicated;  Crosby's  History  of  the 
English  Baptists 
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oharaoter  of  those  outlaws,  an  estimate  may  be  formed 
from  a  few  samples. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  among  them  was  John 
Ayloffe,  a  lawyer  connected  by  affinity  with  the  Hydee, 
and,  through  the  Hydes,  with  James.  Ayloife  had  early 
made  himself  remarkable  by  offering  a  whimsical  insult 
to  the  government.  At  a  time  when  the  ascendency  of 
the  court  of  Versailles  had  excited  general  uneasiness,  he 
had  contrived  to  put  a  wooden  shoe,  the  established  type, 
among  the  English,  of  French  tyranny,  into  the  chair  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  had  subsequently  been  con- 
cerned in  the  Whig  plot;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  a  party  to  the  design  of  assassinating 
the  royal  brothers.  He  was  a  man  of  parts  and  courage ; 
but  his  moral  character  did  not  stand  high.  The  Puritan 
divines  whispered  that  he  was  a  careless  Gallic  or  some- 
thing worse,  and  that,  whatever  zeal  he  might  profess  for 
civil  liberty,  the  saints  would  do  well  to  avoid  all  connec- 
tion with  him.* 

Nathaniel  Wade  was,  like  Ayloffe,  a  lawyer.     He  had 
long  resided  at  Bristol,  and  had  been  celebrated  in  his  own        ; 
neighborhood  as  a  vehement  Republican.     At  one  time  he        ! 
had  formed  a  project  of  emigrating  to  New  Jersey,  where 
he  expected  to  find  institutions  better  suited  to  his  taste 
than  those  of  England.     His  activity  in  electioneering 
had  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  some  Whig  nobles 
They  had  employed  him  professionally,  and  had,  at  length, 
admitted  him  to  their  most  secret  counsels.     He  had  been 
deeply  concerned  in  the  scheme  of  insurrection,  and  had 
undertaken  to  head  a  rising  in  his  own  city.     He  had  also         ! 
been  privy  to  the  more  odious  plot  against  the  lives  of         { 
Charles  and  James ;  but  he  always  declared  that,  though         | 

*  Sprat's  True  Aecotmt;  Bamet,  i.,  634 ;  Wade's  Confession,  HarL  MS. 
t>845. 

Lord  Howard  of  Bscrick  accnsed  Ajloffe  of  proposing  to  assassinate  thr. 
Doke  of  York ;  but  Lord  Howard  was  an  abject  liar ;  and  this  story  was  not 
part  of  his  original  confession,  bat  was  added  afterward  by  way  of  sappla. 
ment,  and  therefore  deserves  no  credit  whatever. 
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privy  to  it,  he  had  abhorred  it,  and  had  attempted  to  dia- 
suade  his  associates  from  carrying  their  design  into  effect. 
For  a  man  bred  to  civil  pursuits,  Wade  seems  to  have 
had,  in  an  unusual  degree,  that  sort  of  ability  and  that 
sort  of  nerve  which  make  a  good  soldier.  Unhappily, 
his  principles  and  his  courage  proved  to  be  not  of  sufficient 
force  to  support  him  when  the  fight  was  over,  and  when, 
in  a  prison,  he  had  to  choose  between  death  and  infamy.^ 

Another  fugitive  was  Richard  Goodenough,  who  had 
tormerly  been  Under  Sheriff  of  London.  On  this  man  his 
party  had  long  relied  for  services  of  no  honorable  kind, 
and  especially  for  the  selection  of  jurymen  not  likely  to  be 
troubled  with  scruples  in  political  cases.  He  had  been 
deeply  concerned  in  those  dark  and  atrocious  |>arts  of  the 
Whig  plot  which  had  been  carefully  concealed  from  the 
most  respectable  Whigs ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  plead,  in 
extenuation  of  his  guilt,  that  he  was  misled  by  inordinate 
zeal  for  the  public  good ;  for  it  will  be  seen  that,  after 
having  disgraced  a  noble  cause  by  his  crimes,  he  betrayed 
it  in  order  to  escape  from  his  well-merited  punishment.! 

Very  different  was  the  character  of  Richard  Rumbold. 
He  had  held  a  commission  in  Cromwell's  own  regiment, 
had  guarded  the  scaffold  before  the  Banqueting  House  on 
the  day  of  the  great  execution,  had  fought  at  Dunbar  and 
Worcester,  and  had  always  shown  in  the  highest  degree 
the  qualities  which  distinguished  the  invincible  army  in 
which  he  served,  courage  of  the  truest  temper,  fiery  en- 
thusiasm, both  political  and  religious,  and  with  that  en- 
thusiasm all  the  power  of  self-government  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  men  trained  in  weU-disciplined  camps  to  com- 
mand and  to  obey.  When  the  Republican  troops  were 
disbanded,  Rumbold  became  a  maltster,  and  carri^  on  his 
trade  near  Hoddesdon,  in  that  building  from  which  the 
Rye  House  Plot  derives  its  name.     It  had  been  suggested, 

*  Wadfi'B  Confession,  Harl.  MS.,  6S45;  LaoBdowne  MS.,  1152;  H0II& 
way's  NarratiTe  in  the  Appendix  to  Sprat's  Trae  Account.  Wade  ovraed 
that  Holloway  had  told  nothing  bat  troth. 

t  Sprat's  Trae  Acconnt  and  Appendix,  pasrim. 
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though  not  absolutely  determined,  in  the  oonferenoes  of 
the  most  violent  and  unscrupulous  of  the  maloontents, 
that  armed  men  should  be  stationed  in  the  Rye  House  to 
attack  the  guards  who  were  to  escort  Charles  and  James 
from  Newmarket  to  London.  In  these  conferences  Rum- 
bold  had  borne  a  part  from  which  he  would  have  shrunk 
with  horror  if  his  clear  understanding  had  not  been  over- 
clouded, and  his  manly  heart  corrupted,  by  party  spirit."^ 
Far  superior  in  station  to  those  exiles  who  have  hither- 
to been  named  was  Ford  Grey,  Lord  Grey  of  Wark.  He 
had  been  a  zealous  exdusionist,  had  concurred  in  the  de- 
sign of  insurrection,  and  had  been  committed  to  the  Tow- 
er, but  had  succeeded  in  making  his  keepers  drunk,  and 
in  effecting  his  escape  to  the  Continent.  His  abilities 
were  respectable,  and  his  manners  pleasing ;  but  his  life 
had  been  sullied  by  a  great  domestic  crime.  His  wife 
was  a  daughter  of  the  noble  house  of  B^keley.  Her  sis- 
ter, the  Lady  Henrietta  Berkeley,  was  allowed  to  associ« 
ate  and  correspond  with  him  as  with  a  brother  by  blood. 
A  fatal  attachment  sprang  up.  The  high  spirit  and  strong 
passions  of  Lady  Henrietta  broke  through  all  restraints 
of  virtue  and  decorum.  A  scandalous  elopement  disclos- 
ed to  the  whole  kingdom  the  shame  of  two  illustrious  fieuii- 
ilies.  Grey  and  some  of  the  agents  who  had  served  him 
in  his  amour  were  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  con- 
spiracy. A  scene  unparaUeled  in  our  legal  history  was 
exhibited  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  The  seducer  ap- 
peared with  dauntless  front,  accompanied  by  his  paramour. 
Nor  did  the  great  Whig  lords  flinch  from  their  friend's 
side  even  in  that  extremity.  Those  whom  he  had  vnx>ng- 
cd  stood  over  against  him,  and  were  moved  to  transports 
of  rage  by  the  sight  of  him.  The  old  Earl  of  Berkeley 
poured  forth  reproaches  and  curses  on  the  wretched  Hen- 
rietta. The  countess  gave  evidence,  broken  by  many 
sobs,  and  at  length  fell  down  in  a  swoon.     The  jury  found 

*  Sprat's  True  Account  and  Appendix ;  Proceedings  against  Rombold  in 
Uie  Collection  of  State  Trials;  Bomet's  Own  Times,  i.,  633;  Appendix  to 
Vox's  History,  No  IV. 
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a  verdict  of  guilty.  When  the  court  rose,  Lord  Berkeley 
called  on  all  his  friends  to  help  him  to  seize  his  daughter 
The  partisans  of  Grey  rallied  round  her.  Swords  were 
drawn  on  both  sides ;  a  skirmish  took  place  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  judges  and 
tipstaves  parted  the  combatants.  In  our  time,  such  a 
trial  would  be  fatal  to  the  character  of  a  public  man ;  but 
in  that  age  the  standard  of  morality  among  the  great  was 
so  low,  and  party  spirit  was  so  violent,  that  Gr^y  still  con- 
tinued to  have  considerable,  influence,  though  the  Puritans, 
who  formed  a  strong  section  of  the  Whig  party,  looked 
somewhat  coldly  on  him.# 

One  part  of  the  character,  or  rather,  it  may  be,  of  the 
fortune  of  Grey,  deserves  notice.  It  was  admitted  that 
every  where,  except  on  the  field  of  battle,  he  showed  a 
high  degree  of  courage.  More  thap  once,  in  embarrassing 
circumstances,  when  his  life  and  liberty  were  at  stake, 
the  dignity  of  his  deportment  and  his  perfect  command  of 
all  his  faculties  extorted  praise  from  those  who  neither 
loved  nor  esteemed  him.  But  as  a  soldier  he  incurred, 
less  perhaps  by  his  fault  than  by  mischance,  the  degrading 
imputation  of  personal  cowardice. 

In  this  respedl  he  differed  widely  from  his  friend  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth.  Ardent  and  intrepid  on  the  field  of 
battle,  Monmouth  was  every  where  else  effeminate  and 
irresolute.  The  accident  of  his  birth,  his  personal  cour- 
age, and  his  superficial  graces,  had  placed  him  in  a  post 
for  which  he  was  altogether  unfitted.  After  witnessing 
the  ruin  of  the  party  of  which  he  had  been  the  nominal 
head,  he  had  retired  to  Holland.  The  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Orange  had  now  ceased  to  regard  him  as  a  rival.  They 
received  him  most  hospitably ;  for  they  hoped  that,  by 
treating  him  with  kindness,  they  should  establish  a  claim 
to  the  gratitude  of  his  father.  They  knew  that  paternal 
affection  was  not  yet  wearied  out ;  that  letters  and  sup- 
plies of  money  still  came  secretly  from  Whitehall  to  Mon- 

*  Grej'B  NarratiYe ;  his  trial  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials ;  Sprat'i 
Trae  Account. 
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moath's  retreat ;  and  that  Charles  frowned  on  those  who 
sought  to  pay  their  court  by  speaking  ill  of  his  banished 
son.  The  duke  had  been  encouraged  to  expect  that,  in  a 
very  short  time,  if  he  gave  no  new  cause  of  displeasure, 
he  would  be  recalled  to  his  native  land,  and  restored  to  all 
his  high  honors  and  commands.  Animated  by  such  ex- 
pectations, he  had  been  the  lifb  of  the  Hague  during  the 
late  winter.  He  had  been  the  most  conspicuous  figure  at 
a  succession  of  balls  in  that  splendid  Orange  Hall,  which 
blazes  on  every  side  in  the  most  ostentatious  coloring  of 
Jordaens  and  Hondthorst.#  He  had  introduced  the  En- 
glish country  dance  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  ladies, 
and  had,  in  his  turn,  learned  from  them  to  skate  on  the 
canals.  The  princess  had  accompanied  him  in  his  expe- 
ditions on  the  ice ;  and  the  figure  which  she  made  there, 
poised  on  one  leg,  and  clad  in  petticoats  shorter  than  are 
generally  worn  by  ladies  so  strictly  decorous,  had  caused 
some  wonder  and  mirth  to  the  foreign  ministers.  The 
sullen  gravity  which  had  been  characteristic  of  the  stadt- 
holder's  court  seemed  to  have  vanished  before  the  influence 
of  the  fascinating  Englishman.  Even  the  stem  and  pen- 
sive William  relaxed  into  good  humor  when  his  brilliant 
guest  appeared.! 

Monmouth,  meanwhile,  carefully  avoided  all  that  could 
give  offense  in  the  quarter  to  which  he  looked  for  protec- 
tion.  He  saw  Ettle  of  any  Whigs,  and  nothing  of  those 
violent  men  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  worst  part  of 
the  Whig  plot.  He  was,  therefore,  loudly  accused  by  his 
old  associates  of  fickleness  and  ingratitude.^ 

By  none  of  the  exiles  was  this  accusation  urged  with 
more  vehemence  and  bitterness  than  by  Robert  Ferguson, 
the  Judas  of  Dryden's  great  satire.  Ferguson  was  by 
birth  a  Scot,  but  England  had  long  been  his  residence. 

In  the  Pepyiian  Collection  ib  a  print  representing  one  of  the  balls  which 
about  this  time  William  and  Mary  gave  in  the  Oranje  Zaal. 

t  Avanx  Neg.,  Jan.  25,  1685.  Letter  from  James  to  the  Princess  of  Ot- 
ange,  dated  Jan.,  168f ,  among  Birch's  extracts  in  the  British  Museum. 

;  Grey's  Narrative;  Wade's  Confession,  Lansdowne  MS.,  1152. 
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At  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  indeed,  he  had  held  a  living 
in  Kent.  He  had  been  bred  a  Presbyterian ;  bat  the 
Presbyterians  had  oast  him  oat,  and  he  had  become  an  In- 
dependent. He  had  been  master  of  an  aoademy  which 
the  Dissenters  had  set  ap  at  Islington  as  a  rival  to  West- 
minster School  and  the  Charter  House,  and  he  had  preach- 
ed to  large  congregations  at  a  meeting  in  Moorfields.  He 
had  also  pablished  some  theological  treatises,  which  may 
still  be  found  in  the  dusty  recesses  of  a  few  old  libraries ; 
but,  though  texts  of  Scripture  were  always  on  his  lips, 
those  who  had  pecuniary  transactions  with  him  soon  found 
him  to  be  a  mere  swindler. 

At  length  he  turned  bis  attention  almost  entirely  from 
theology  to  the  worst  part  of  politics.  He  belonged  to  the 
class  whose  office  it  is  to  render  in  troubled  times  to  ex- 
asperated parties  those  services  firom  which  honest  men 
shrink  in  disgust  and  prudent  men  in  fear,  the  class  of 
fanatical  knaves.  Violent,  malignant,  regardless  of  truth, 
insensible  to  shame,  insatiable  of  notoriety,  delighting  in 
intrigue,  in  tumult,  in  mischief  for  its  own  sake,  he  toiled 
during  many  years  in  the  darkest  mines  of  faction.  He 
lived  among  libelers  and  false  witnesses.  He  was  the 
keeper  of  a  secret  purse  from  which  agents  too  vUe  to  be 
acknowledged  received  hire,  and  the  director  of  a  secret 
press  whence  pamphlets,  be€iring  no  name,  were  daily  is- 
sued. He  boasted  that  he  contrived  to  scatter  lampoons 
about  the  terrace  of  Windsor,  and  even  to  lay  them  imder 
the  royal  pillow.  In  this  way  of  life  he  was  put  to  many 
shifts,  was  forced  to  assume  many  names,  and  at  one  time 
had  four  different  lodgings  in  different  corners  of  London 
He  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  Rye  House  Plot.  There 
is,  indeed,  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  the  original  au- 
thor of  those  sanguinary  schemes  which  brought  so  much 
discredit  on  the  whole  Whig  party.  When  the  conspiracy 
was  detected  and  his  associates  were  in  dismay,  he  bade 
them  farewell  with  a  laugh,  and  told  them  that  they  were 
novices ;  that  he  had  been  used  to  flight,  concealment,  and 
disguise,  and  that  he  should  never  leave  off  plotting  while 
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be  lived.  He  escaped  to  the  Continent.  But  it  stemed 
that  even  on  the  Continent  he  was  not  secure.  The  En- 
glish envoys  at  foreign  courts  were  directed  to  be  on  the 
watch  for  him.  The  French  government  offered  a  reward 
of  five  hundred  pistoles  to  any  who  would  seize  him.  Nor 
was  it  easy  for  him  to  escape  notice ;  for  his  broad  Sootch 
accent,  his  tali  and  lean  figure,  his  lantern  jaws,  the  gleam 
of  his  sharp  eyes,  which  were  always  overhung  by  his  wig, 
his  cheeks  inflamed  by  an  eruption,  his  shoulders  deform- 
ed by  a  stoop,  and  his  gait  distinguished  from  that  of 
other  men  by  a  peculiar  shuffle,  made  him  remarkable 
wherever  he  appeared.  But,  though  he  was,  as  it  seem- 
ed, pursued  with  peculiar  animosity,  it  was  whispered  that 
this  animosity  ^as  simulated,  and  that  the  officers  of  just- 
ice had  secret  orders  not  to  see  him.  That  he  was  really 
a  bitter  malcontent  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  But  there 
is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  he  provided  for  his  own 
safety  by  pretending  at  Whitehall  to  be  a  spy  on  the 
Whigs,  and  by  furnishing  the  government  with  just  so 
much  information  as  sufficed  to  keep  up  his  credit.  This 
hypothesis  furnishes  a  simple  explanation  of  what  seemed 
to  his  cussociates  to  be  his  unnatural  recklessness  and  au- 
dacity. Being  himself  out  of  danger,  he  always  gave  his 
vote  for  the  most  violent  and  perilous  course,  and  sneered 
very  complacently  at  the  pusillanimity  of  men  who,  not 
having  taien  the  infamous  precautions  on  which  he  relied, 
were  disposed  to  think  twice  before  they  placed  life,  and 
objects  dearer  than  life,  on  a  single  hazard.^ 

As  soon  as  he  was  in  the  Low  Countries  he  began  to 
form  new  projects  against  the  English  government,  and 
found  among  his  fellow-emigrants  men  ready  to  listen  to 
his  evil  counsels.  Monmouth,  however,  stood  obstinately 
aloof;  and,  without  the  help  of  Monmouth's  immense  pop- 
ularity, it  was  impossible  to  effect  any  thing.  Yet  such 
was  the  impatience  and  rashness  of  the  exiles  that  they 

•  Burnet,  i.,  542;  Wood,  Ath.  Ox.,  under  the  name  of  Owen;  Absalcm 
and  Achitophel,  part  ii. ;  Eachard,  iii.,  682,  697 ;  Sprat's  True  Account,  pa§- 
ifm '  Nonconformist's  Memorial ;  North's  Ezamen,  399. 
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tried  to  find  another  leader.  They  sent  an  embassy  to  a 
solitary  retreat  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Leman,  where  Ed- 
mnnd  Ludlow,  once  conspicuous  among  the  chiefs  of  the 
parliamentary  army  and  among  the  members  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  had,  during  many  years,  hidden  himself 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  restored  Stuarts.  The  stern 
old  regicide,  however,  refused  to  quit  his  hermitage.  His 
work,  he  said,  was  done.  If  England  was  still  to  be 
saved,  she  must  be  saved  by  younger  men.f 

The  unexpected  demise  of  the  crown  changed  the  whole 
aspect  of  affairs.  Any  hope  which  the  proscribed  Whigs 
might  have  cherished  of  returning  peaceably  to  their  native 
land  was  extinguished  by  the  death  of  a  careless  and  good- 
natured  prince,  and  by  the  accession  of  a  prince  obstinate 
in  all  things,  and  especially  obstinate  in  revenge.  Fer- 
guson was  in  his  element.  Destitute  of  the  talents  both 
of  a  writer  and  of  a  statesman,  he  had,  in  a  high  degree, 
the  unenviable  qualifications  of  a  tempter ;  and  now,  with 
the  malevolent  activity  and  dexterity  of  an  evil  spirit,  he 
ran  from  outlaw  to  outlaw,  chattered  in  every  ear,  and 
stirred  up  in  every  bosom  savage  animosities  and  wild 
desires. 

He  no  longer  despaired  of  being  able  to  seduce  Mon- 
mouth. The  situation  of  that  unhappy  young  man  was 
completely  changed.  While  he  was  (kncing  and  skating 
at  the  Hague,  and  expecting  every  day  a  summons  to 
London,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  misery  by  the  tidings 
of  his  father's  death  and  of  his  imcle's  accession.  During 
the  night  which  followed  the  arrival  of  the  news,  those 
who  lodged  near  him  could  distinctly  hear  his  sobs  and  his 
piercing  cries.  He  quitted  the  Hague  on  the  next  day, 
having  solemnly  pledged  his  word,  both  to  the  Prince  and 
to  the  Princess  of  Orange,  not  to  attempt  any  thing  against 
the  government  of  England,  and  having  been  supplied  by 
them  with  money  to  meet  immediate  demands.f 

*  Wade's  Confession,  Harl.  MS.,  6845. 

t  Avanz  Neg.,  Feb.  20, 22, 1685 ;  Monmoath's  letter  to  James  from  Bing- 
woorl. 
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Tho  prospeot  which  lay  before  Monmouth  was  not  » 
bright  one.  There  was  no  probability  that  he  would  be 
reodled  from  banishment.  On  the  Continent  his  life 
oould  no  longer  be  passed  amid  the  splendor  and  festivity 
of  a  court.  His  cousins  at  the  Hague  seem  to  have  really 
regarded  him  with  kindness ;  but  they  could  no  longer 
countenance  him  openly  without  serious  risk  of  producing 
a  rupture  between  England  and  Holland.  William  of- 
fered a  kind  and  judicious  suggestion.  The  war  which 
was  then  raging  in  Hungary  between  the  emperor  and 
the  Turks  was  watched  by  all  Europe  with  interest  al- 
most as  great  as  that  which  the  Crusades  had  excited  five 
hundred  years  earlier.  Many  gallant  gentlemen^  both  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic,  were  fighting  as  volunteers  in  the  com- 
mon cause  of  Christendom.  The  prince  advised  Mon- 
mouth to  repair  to  the  imperial  camp,  and  assured  him 
that,  if  he  would  do  so,  he  should  not  want  the  means  of 
making  an  appearance  befitting  an  English  nobleman.^ 
This  counsel  was  excellent;  but  the  duke  could  not  make 
up  his  mind.  He  retired  to  Brussels  accompanied  by 
Henrietta  Wentworth,  Baroness  Wentworth  of  Nettles- 
tede,  a  damsel  of  high  rank  and  ample  fortune,  who  loved 
him  passionately,  who  had  sacrificed  for  his  sake  her  maid- 
en honor  and  the  hope  of  a  splendid  alliance,  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  into  exile,  and  whom  he  believed  to  be  his  wife 
in  the  sight  of  heaven.  Under  the  soothing  influence  of 
female  friendship,  his  lacerated  mind  healed  tasL  He 
seemed  to  have  found  happiness  in  obscurity  and  repose, 
and  to  have  forgotten  that  he  had  been  the  ornament  of  a 
splendid  court  and  the  head  of  a  great  party,  that  he  had 
commanded  armies,  and  that  he  had  aspired  to  a  throne. 

But  he  was  not  suffered  to  remain  quiet.  Ferguson 
employed  all  his  powers  of  temptation.  Grey,  who  knew 
not  where  to  turn  for  a  pistole,  and  was  ready  for  any  un- 
dertaking, however  desperate,  lent  his  aid.  No  art  was 
spared  which  could  draw  Monmouth  from  retreat.  To  the 
first  invitations  which  he  received  from  his  old  associates 

*  The  Hifltory  of  King  William  the  Third,  2d  edition,  1703,  vol  i ,  160. 
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he  returned  unfavorable  answers.  He  pronounced  the  dif- 
ficulties of  a  descent  on  England  insuperable ;  protested 
that  he  was  sick  of  public  life,  and  begged  to  be  left  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  newly-found  happiness.  But  he  was 
little  in  the  habit  of  resisting  skillful  and  urgent  impor- 
tunity. It  is  said,  too,  that  he  was  induced  to  quit  his  re- 
tirement by  the  same  powerfol  influence  which  had  made 
that  retirement  delightful.  Lady  Wentworth  wished  to 
see  him  a  king.  Her  rents,  her  diamonds,  her  credit  were 
put  at  his  disposal.  M'omnouth's  judgment  was  not  con- 
vinced, but  he  had  not  firmness  to  resist  such  solicitations.^ 
By  the  English  exiles  he  was  joyfully  welcomed,  and 
unanimously  acknowledged  as  their  head.  But  there  was 
another  class  of  emigrants  who  were  not  disposed  to  rec- 
ognize his  supremacy.  Misgovernment,  such  as  had  never 
been  known  in  the  southern  part  of  our  island,  had  driven 
from  Scotland  to  the  Continent  many  fiigitives,  the  in- 
temperance of  whose  political  and  religious  zeal  was  pro- 
portioned to  the  oppression  which  they  had  undergone. 
These  men  were  not  willing  to  follow  an  English  leader. 
Even  in  destitution  and  exile  they  retained  their  punctil- 
ious national  pride,  and  would  not  consent  that  their  coun- 
try should  be,  in  their  persons,  degraded  into  a  province. 
They  had  a  captain  of  their  own,  Archibald,  ninth  earl  of 
Argyle,  who,  as  head  of  the  great  tribe  of  Campbell,  was 
known  among  the  population  of  the  Highlands  by  the 
proud  name  of  Mac  Callum  More.  His  father,  the  Mar- 
quess of  Argyle,  had  been  the  head  of  the  Scotch  Cov- 
enanters, had  greatly  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  Charles 
the  First,  and  was  not  thought  by  the  Royalists  to  have 

*  Welwood*B  MemoiiBi  App.  xv. ;  Burnet,  i.,  630.  Grej  told  a  somewhat 
different  story ;  but  be  told  it  to  save  bis  life.  The  Spanish  embassador  at 
the  Eugliab  coart,  Doni'edro  Ronquillo,  in  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  the 
Low  Countries  written  about  this  time,  sneers  at  Monmouth  for  living  on  the 
bounty  of  a  fond  woman,  and  hints  a  very  unfounded  suspicion  that  the  duke's 
passion  was  altogether  interested.  "  Hallandose  hoy  tan  &lto  de  medios  que 
ha  menester  trasformarse  en  Amor  con  Miledi  en  vista  de  la  necesidad  de 
poder  Bubsistir." — Ronquillo  to  Orana,  •^^^,  1685. 
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atoned  for  this  offense  by  consenting  to  bestow  the  empt^ 
title  of  king,  and  a  state  prison  in  Holyrood,  on  Charles 
the  Second.  After  the  return  of  the  royal  family  the  mar- 
quess was  put  to  death.  His  marquisate  became  extinct; 
but  his  son  was  permitted  to  inherit  the  ancient  earldom, 
and  was  still  among  the  greatest  of  the  nobles  of  Scot« 
land.  The  earl's  conduct  during  the  twenty  years  which 
followed  the  Restoration  had  been,  as  he  afterward  thought, 
criminally  moderate.  He  had,  on  some  occasions,  opposed 
the  administration  which  afBicted  his  country,  but  his 
opposition  had  been  languid  and  cautious.  His  compli- 
ances in  ecclesiastical  matters  had  given  scandal  to  rigid 
Ptesbyterians  ;  and  so  far  had  he  been  &om  showing  any 
inclination  to  resistance,  that,  when  the  Covenanters  ha'i 
been  persecuted  into  insurrection,  he  had  brought  into  the 
field  a  large  body  of  his  dependents  to  support  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Such  had  been  his  political  course  until  the  Duke  of 
York  came  down  to  Edinburgh  armed  with  the  whole  re- 
gal authority.  The  despotic  viceroy  soon  found  that  he 
could  not  expect  entire  support  from  Argyle.  Since  the 
most  powerful  chief  in  the  kingdom  could  not  be  gained, 
it  was  thought  necessary  that  he  should  be  destroyed.  On 
grounds  so  frivolous  that  even  the  spirit  of  party  and  the 
spirit  of  chicane  were  ashamed  of  them,  he  was  brought 
to  trial  for  treason,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death. 
The  partisans  of  the  Stuarts  afterward  asserted  that  it 
was  never  meant  to  carry  this  sentence  into  effect,  and 
that  the  only  object  of  the  prosecution  was  to  frighten  him 
into  ceding  his  extensive  jurisdiction  in  the  Highlands. 
Whether  James*  designed,  as  his  enemies  suspected,  to 
conmiit  murder,  or  only,  £ts  his  friends  aflSrmed,  to  commit 
extortion  by  threatening  to  commit  murder,  can  not  now 
be  known.  "  I  know  nothing  of  the  Scotch  law,"  said 
Halifax  to  King  Charles ;  <^  but  this  I  know,  that  we 
should  not  hang  a  dog  here  on  the  grounds  on  which  my 
Lord  Argyle  has  been  sentenced."^ 

*  Proceeding  against  Argyle  in  the  Collection  of  State  Tiiak;  Burnet,  i. 
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Argyle  escaped  in  disguise  to  England,  and  thenoe 
passed  over  to  Friesland.  In  that  secluded  province  his 
father  had  bought  a  small  estate,  as  a  place  of  refuge  for 
the  family  in  civil  troubles.  It  was  said,  among  the  Scots, 
that  this  purchase  had  been  made  in  consequence  of  the 
predictions  of  a  Celtic  seer,  to  whom  it  had  been  revealed 
that  Mac  Galium  More  would  one  day  be  driven  forth 
from  the  ancient  mansion  of  his  race  at  Inverary  ;*  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  politic  marquess  had  been  warned 
rather  by  the  signs  of  the  times  than  by  the  visions  of 
any  prophet.  In  Friesland  Earl  Archibald  resided  during 
some  time  so  quietly  that  it  was  not  generally  known 
whither  he  had  fled.  From  his  retreat  he  carried  on  a 
correspondence  with  his  friends  in  Great  Britain,  was  a 
party  to  the  WBig  conspiracy,  and  concerted  with  the 
chiefe  of  that  conspiracy  a  plan  for  invading  Scotland.! 
This  plan  had  been  dropped  upon  the  detection  of  the  Rye 
House  Plot,  but  became  again  the  subject  of  his  thoughts 
after  the  demise  of  the  crown. 

He  had,  during  his  residence  on  the  Continent,  reflect- 
ed much  more  deeply  on  religious  questions  than  in  the 
preceding  years  of  his  life.  ,  In  one  respect  the  effect  of 
these  reflections  on  his  mind  had  been  pernicious.  His 
partiality  for  the  synodical  form  of  church  government 
now  amounted  to  bigotry.  When  he  remembered  how 
long  he  had  uinformed  to  the  established  worship,  he  was 
overwhelmed  with  shame  and  remorse,  and  showed  too 
many  signs  of  a  disposition  to  atone  for  his  defection  by 
violence  and  intolerance.  He  had,  however,  in  no  long 
time,  an  opportunity  of  proving  that  the  fear  and  love  of 
a  higher  power  had  nerved  him  for  the  most  formidable 
conflicts  by  which  human  nature  can  be  tried. 

To  his  companions  in  adversity  his  assistance  was  of 

521 ;  A  tnie  and  plain  Account  of  the  DiicoyerieB  made  in  Scotland,  1684; 

The  Scotch  Mist  cleared ;  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  Vindication ;  Lord-Fosu:- 

tainhall's  Ohronological  Notes. 
*  Information  of  Robert  Smith  in  the  Appendix  to  Sprat's  Tnie  Accoont 
t  Tme  and  plain  Account  of  the  Discoveries  made  in  Scotland. 
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the  highest  moment.  Though  proscribed  and  a  fugitive, 
he  was  still,  in  some  sense,  the  most  powerful  subject  in 
the  British  dominions.  In  wealth,  even  before  his  attain- 
der, he  was  probably  inferior,  not  only  to  the  great  En- 
glish nobles,  but  to  some  of  the  opulent  esquires  of  Kent 
and  Norfolk.  But  his  patriarchal  authority,  an  authority 
which  no  wealth  could  give  and  which  no  attainder  could 
take  away,  made  him,  as  a  leader  of  an  iiisurrection,  truly 
formidable.  No  southern  lord  could  feel  any  confidence 
that,  if  he  ventured  to  resist  the  government,  even  his 
own  game-keepers  and  huntsmen  would  stand  by  him. 
An  Earl  of  Bedford,  an  Earl  of  Devonshire,  could  not  en- 
gage to  bring  ten  men  into  the  field.  Mac  Galium  More, 
penniless  and  deprived  of  his  earldom,  might,  at  any  mo- 
ment, raise  a  serious  civil  war.  He  had  only  to  show 
himself  on  the  coast  of  Lorn,  and  an  army  would,  in  a 
few  days,  gather  round  him.  The  force  which,  in  favor- 
able circumstances,  he  could  bring  into  the  field,  amount- 
ed to  five  thousand  fighting  men,  devoted  to  his  service, 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  target  and  broadsword,  not  afraid 
to  encounter  regular  troops  in  the  open  plain,  and  perhaps 
superior  to  regular  troops  in  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
the  defense  of  wild  mountain  passes,  hidden  in  mist,  and 
torn  by  headlong  torrents.  What  such  a  force,  well  di- 
rected, could  effect,  even  against  veteran  regiments  and 
skillful  commanders,  was  proved,  a  few  years  later,  at 
Killiecrankie. 

But,  strong  as  vas  the  claim  of  Argyle  io  the  confidence 
of  the  exiled  Scots,  there  was  a  faction  among  them  which 
regarded  him  with  no  friendly  feeling,  and  which  wished 
to  make  use  of  his  name  and  influence  without  intrusting 
to  him  any  real  power.  The  chief  of  this  faction  was  a 
Lowland  gentleman,  who  had  been  implicated  in  the  Whig 
plot,  and  had  with  difiiculty  eluded  the  vengeance  of  the 
court,  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  of  Polwarth,  in  Berwickshire 
Great  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  his  integrity,  but  with- 
out sufficient  reason.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that 
he  injured  his  cause  by  perverseness  as  much  as  he  could 
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have  done  by  treachery.  He  was  a  man  incapable  alike 
of  leading  and  of  following,  conceited,  captious,  and  wrong- 
headed,  an  endless  talker,  a  sluggard  in  action  against  the 
enemy,  and  active  only  against  his  own  allies.  With 
Hume  was  closely  connected  another  Scottish  exile  of 
great  note,  who  had  many  of  the  same  faults,  though  not 
in  the  same  degree,  Sir  John  Cochrane,  second  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Dundonald. 

A  far  higher  character  belonged  to  Andrew  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun,  a  man  distinguished  by  learning  and  eloquence, 
distinguished  also  by  courage,  disinterestedness,  and  pub- 
lic spirit,  but  of  an  irritable  and  impracticable  temper. 
Like  many  of  his  most  illustrious  cotemporaries — Milton, 
for  example,  Harrington,  Marvel,  and  Sidney — ^Fletcher 
had,  from  the  misgovernment  of  several  successive  prin 
ces,  conceived  a  strong  aversion  to  hereditary  monarchy ; 
yet  he  was  no  democrat.  He  was  the  head  of  an  ancient 
Norman  house,  and  was  proud  of  his  descent.  He  was  a 
fine  speaker  and  a  fine  writer,  and  was  proud  of  his  intel- 
lectual superiority.  Both  in  his  character  of  gentleman 
and  in  his  character  of  scholar,  he  looked  down  with  dis- 
dain on  the  common  people,  and  was  so  little  disposed  to 
intrust  them  with  political  power  that  he  thought  them 
unfit  even  to  enjoy  personal  freedom.  It  is  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance that  this  man,  the  most  honest,  fearless,  and 
uncompromising  Republican  of  his  time,  should  have  been 
the  author  of  a  plan  for  reducing  a  large  part  of  the  work- 
ing classes  of  Scotland  to  slavery.  He  bore,  in  truth,  a 
lively  resemblance  to  those  Roman  senators  who,  while 
they  hated  the  name  of  king,  guarded  the  privileges  of 
their  order  with  inflexible  pride  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  multitude,  and  governed  their  bondmen  and  bond- 
women by  means  of  the  stocks  and  the  scourge. 

Amsterdam  was  the  place  where  the  leading  emigrantsi 
Scotch  and  English,  assembled.  Argyle  repaired  thither 
from  Friesland,  Monmouth  from  Brabant.  It  soon  appear- 
ed that  the  fugitives  had  scarcely  any  thing  in  common 
except  hatred  of  James  and  impatience  to  return  fron^ 
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banishment.  The  Scots  were  jealous  of  the  English,  the 
English  of  the  Scots.  Monmouth's  high  pretensions  were 
offensive  to  Argyle,  who,  proud  of  ancient  nobility  and  of 
a  legitimate  descent  &om  kings,  was  by  no  means  inclined 
to  do  homage  to  the  of&pring  of  a  vagrant  and  ignoble  love. 
But  of  all  the  dissensions  by  which  the  little  band  of  out- 
laws was  distracted,  the  most  serious  was  that  which  arose 
between  Argyle  and  a  portion  of  his  own  followers.  Some 
of  the  Scottish  exiles  had,  in  a  long  course  of  opposition 
to  tyranny,  been  excited  into  a  morbid  state  of  understand- 
ing and  temper,  which  made  the  most  just  and  necessary 
restraint  seem  insupportable  to  them.  They  knew  that 
without  Argyle  they  could  do  nothing.  They  ought  to 
have  known  that,  unless  they  wished  to  run  headlong  to 
ruin,  they  must  either  repose  full  confidence  in  their  lead- 
er, or  relinquish  all  thoughts  of  military  enterprise.  Ex- 
perience  has  fully  proved  that,  in  war,  every  operation, 
from  the  greatest  to  the  smallest,  ought  to  be  under  the 
absolute  direction  of  one  mind,  and  that  every  subordin- 
ate agent,  in  his  degree,  ought  to  obey  implicitly,  strenu- 
ously, and  with  the  show  of  cheerfulness,  orders  which  he 
disapproves,  or  of  which  the  reasons  are  kept  secret  &om 
him.  Representative  assemblies,  public  discussions,  and 
all  the  other  checks  by  which,  in  civil  affairs,  rulers  are 
restrained  from  abusing  power,  are  out  of  place  in  a  camp. 
Machiavel  justly  imputed  many  of  the  disasters  of  Venice 
and  Florence  to  the  jealousy  which  led  those  republics  to 
interfere  with  every  act  of  their  generals.*  The  Dutch 
practice  of  sending  to  an  army  deputies,  without  whose 
consent  no  great  blow  could  be  struck,  was  almost  equal- 
ly pernicious.  It  is  undoubtedly  by  no  means  certain 
that  a  captain,  who  has  been  intrusted  with  dictatorial 
power  in  the  hour  of  peril,  will  quietly  surrender  that  power 
in  the  hour  of  triumph ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  many  con- 
siderations which  ought  to  make  men  hesitate  long  before 
they  resolve  to  vindicate  public  liberty  by  the  sword.  But, 
if  they  determine  to  try  the  chance  of  war,  they  will,  if 
*  DsBooni  aopra  la  prima  Deca  di  Tito  Lirio,  lib.  u^  cap.  33. 
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fcliey  are  wise,  intrust  to  their  chief  that  plenary  author- 
ity without  whioh  war  can  not  be  well  conducted.  It  is 
possible  that,  if  they  give  him  that  authority,  he  may  turn 
out  a  Cromwell  or  a  Napoleon ;  but  it  is  almost  certain 
that,  if  they  withhold  from  him  that  authority,  their  en- 
terprises will  end  like  the  enterprise  of  Argyle. 

Some  of  the  Scottish  emigrants,  heated  with  republi- 
can enthusiasm,  and  utterly  destitute  of  the  skill  neces- 
sary to  the  conduct  of  great  affairs,  employed  all  their  in- 
dustry and  ingenuity,  not  in  collecting  means  for  the  at- 
tack which  they  were  about  to  make  on  a  formidable  en- 
emy, but  in  devising  restraints  on  their  leader's  power 
and  securities  against  his  ambition.  The  self-complacent 
stupidity  with  which  they  insisted  on  organizing  an  army 
as  if  they  had  been  organizing  a  commonwealth  would  be 
incredible  if  it  had  not  been  frankly  and  even  boastfully 
recorded  by  one  of  themselves.^ 

At  length  all  differences  were  compromised.  It  was 
determined  that  an  attempt  should  be  forthwith  made  on 
the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  and  that  it  should  be 
promptly  followed  by  a  descent  on  England. 

Argyle  was  to  hold  the  nominal  command  in  Scotland ; 
but  he  was  placed  under  the  control  of  a  committee  which 
reserved  to  itself  all  the  most  important  parts  of  the  mil- 
itary administration.  This  committee  was  empowered  to 
determine  where  the  expedition  should  land,  to  appoint  of- 
ficers, to  superintend  the  levying  of  troops,  to  dole  out  pro- 
visions and  ammunition.  All  that  was  left  to  the  general 
was  to  direct  the  evolutions  of  the  army  in  the  field ;  and 
he  was  forced  to  promise  that,  even  in  the  field,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  surprise,  he  would  do  nothing  without  the 
assent  of  a  council  of  war. 

Monmouth  was  to  command  in  England.  His  soft; 
mind  had,  as  usual,  taken  an  impress  from  the  society 
which  surrounded  him.  Ambitious  hopes  which  had 
seemed  to  be  extinguished  had  revived  in  his  bosom.  He 
remembered  the  affection  with  which  he  had  been  con- 

*  See  Sir  Patrick  Hame'B  Namtirey  pcumm. 
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stantly  greeted  by  the  common  people  in  town  and  coun- 
try, and  expected  that  they  would  now  rise  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  to  welcome  him.  He  remembered  the  good 
will  which  the  soldiers  had  always^borne  him,  and  flatter- 
ed himself  that  they  would  come  over  to  him  by  regiments. 
Encouraging  messages  reached  him  in  quick  succession 
from  London.  He  was  assured  that  the  violence  and  in- 
justice with  which  the  elections  had  been  carried  on  had 
driven  the  nation  mad ;  that  the  prudence  of  the  leading 
Whigs  had  with  difficulty  prevented  a  sanguinary  out- 
break on  the  day  of  the  coronation ;  and  that  all  the  great 
lords  who  had  supported  the  Exclusion  Bill  were  impa- 
tient to  rally  round  him.  Wildman,  who  loved  to  talk 
treason  in  parables,  sent  to  say  that  the  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond, just  two  hundred  years  before,  had  landed  in  En- 
gland with  a  handful  of  men,  and  had  a  few  days  later 
been  crowned,  on  the  field  of  Bosworth,  with  the  diadem 
taken  from  the  head  of  Richard.  Danvers  undertook  to 
raise  tlje  city.  The  duke  was  deceived  into  the  belief 
that,  as  soon  as  he  set  up  his  standard,  Bedfordshire^ 
Buckinghamshire,  Hampshire,  Cheshire,  would  rise  in 
arms.*  He  consequently  became  eager  for  the  enterprise 
from  which  a  few  weeks  before  he  had  shrunk.  His  coun 
trymen  did  not  impose  on  him  restrictions  so  elaborately 
absurd  as  those  which  the  Scotch  emigrants  had  devised. 
All  that  was  required  of  him  was  to  promise  that  he  would 
not  assume  the  regal  title  till  his  pretensions  had  been 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  a  free  Parliament. 

It  was  determined  that  two  Englishmen,  AylofTe  and 
Rumbold,  should  accompany  Argyle  to  Scotland,  and  that 
Fletcher  should  go  with  Monmouth  to  England.  Fletoh- 
er,  from  the  beginning,  had  augured  ill  of  the  enterprise ; 
but  his  chivalrous  spirit  would  not  suffer  him  to  decline  a 
risk  which  his  friends  seemed  eager  to  encounter.  When 
Grey  repeated  with  approbation  what  Wildmtm  had  said 
about  Richmond  and  Richard,  the  well-read  and  thought- 
ful Scot  justly  remarked  that  there  was  a  great  difference 

*  Grey*0  Narrative;  Wade's  Confesdon,  Harl.  MS.,  6845. 
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between  the  fifteenth  and  the  seventeenth  century.  Rich- 
mond was  assured  of  the  support  of  barons,  each  of  whom 
could  bring  an  army  of  feudal  retainers  into  the  field; 
and  Richard  had  not  one  regiment  of  regular  soldiers. 

The  exiles  were  able  to  raise,  partly  from  their  own  re- 
sources and  partly  fi-om  the  contributions  of  well-wishers 
in  Hollsmd,  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  two  expeditions. 
Very  little  was  obtained  from  London.  Six  thousand 
pounds  had  been  expected  from  thence ;  but  instead  of  the 
money  came  excuses  firom  Wildman,  which  ought  to  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  all  who  were  not  willfully  blind.  The 
duke  made  up  the  deficiency  by  pawning  his  own  jewels 
and  those  of  Lady  Wentworth.  Arms,  ammunition,  and 
provisions  were  bought,  and  several  ships  which  lay  at 
Amsterdam  were  freighted.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  most  illustrious  and  the  most 
grossly  injured  man  among  the  British  exiles  stood  far 
aloof  from  these  rash  counsels.  John  Locke  hated  tyran- 
ny smd  persecution  as  a  philosopher ;  but  his  intellect  and 
his  temper  preserved  him  from  the  violence  of  a  partisan. 
He  had  lived  on  confidential  terms  with  Shaftesbury,  and 
had  thus  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  court.  Locke's 
prudence  had,  however,  been  such  that  it  would  have  been 
to  little  purpose  to  bring  him  even  before  the  corrupt  and 
partial  tribunals  of  that  age.  In  one  point,  however,  he 
was  vulnerable.  He  was  a  student  of  Christ  Church  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.  It  was  determined  to  drive 
from  that  celebrated  college  the  greatest  man  of  whom  it 
could  ever  boast ;  but  this  was  not  easy.  Locke  had,  ai 
Oxford,  abstained  from  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  pol- 
itics of  the  day.  Spies  had  been  set  about  him.  Doctors 
of  divinity  and  masters  of  arts  had  not  been  ashamed  to 
perform  the-  vilest  of  all  offices,  that  of  watching  the  lips 
of  a  companion  in  order  to  report  his  words  to  his  ruin. 
The  conversation  in  the  hall  had  been  purposely  turned  lo 
irritating  topics,  to  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  but  in  vain.     Locke  never 

•  Grey'a  NarratiTe. 
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broke  out,  never  dissembled,  but  maintained  such  steady 
silence  and  composure  as  forced  the  tools  of  power  to  own 
with  vexation  that  never  man  was  so  complete  a  master 
of  his  tongue  and  of  his  passions.  When  it  was  found 
that  treachery  could  do  nothing,  arbitrary  power  was  used 
After  vainly  trying  to  inveigle  Locke  into  a  &ult,  the 
government  resolved  to  punish  him  without  one.  Orders 
came  from  Whitehall  that  he  should  be  ejected,  and  those 
orders  the  dean  and  canons  made  haste  to  obey. 

Locke  was  traveling  on  the  Continent  for  his  health 
when  he  learned  that  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  home 
and  of  his  bread  without  a  trial  or  even  a  notice.  The 
injustice  with  which  he  had  been  treated  would  have  ex- 
cused him  if  he  had  resorted  to  violent  methods  of  redress. 
But  he  was  not  to  be  blinded  by  personal  resentment ;  he 
augured  no  good  from  the  schemes  of  those  who  had  as- 
sembled at  Amsterdam ;  and  he  quietly  repeured  to  Utrecht, 
where,  while  his  partners  in  misfortune  were  planning  their 
own  destruction,  he  employed  himself  in  writing  his  cele- 
brated letter  on  Toleration.4^ 

The  English  government  was  early  apprised  that  some- 
thing was  in  agitation  among  the  outlaws.  An  invasion 
of  England  seems  not  to  have  been  at  first  expected ;  but 
it  was  apprehended  that  Argyle  would  shortly  appear  in 
arms  among  his  clansmen.  A  proclamation  was  accord- 
ingly issued,  directing  that  Scotland  should  be  put  into  a 
state  of  defense.  The  militia  were  ordered  to  be  in  read- 
iness. All  the  clans  hostile  to  the  name  of  Campbell  were 
set  in  motion.  John  Murray,  marquess  of  Athol,  was  ap- 
pointed Lord  Lieutenant  of  Argyleshire,  and,  at  the  head 
of  a  great  body  of  his  followers,  occupied  the  castle  of  In- 

*  Le  Clerc's  Life  of  Locke ;  Lord  King's  Life  of  Locke ;  Lord  Gienville's 
Oxford  and  Locke.  Locke  must  not  be  confiranded  witJi  the  Anabaptist 
Nicholas  Look,  whose  name  is  spelled  Locke  in  Grey*s  Oonfessionyand  who 
!•  mentioned  in  the  Lansdowne  MS.,  1152,  and  in  the  Bocclench  nairatiTe 
appended  to  Mr.  Rose's  dissertation.  I  should  hardly  think  it  necessaxy  to 
make  this  remark,  but  that  the  similarity  of  the  two  names  appears  to  hare 
misled  a  man  so  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those  times  as  Speaker 
OiibIow.    See  his  note  on  Burnet,  i.,  629. 
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yeniry.  Some  suspected  persons  were  arrested,  others 
were  oompelled  to  give  hostages.  Ships  of  war  were  sent 
to  oruise  near  the  Isle  of  Buie,  and  part  of  the  army  of 
Ireland  was  moved  to  the  coast  of  Ulster.^ 

While  these  preparations  were  making  in  Scotland, 
James  called  into  his  closet  Arnold  Van  Citters,  who  had 
long  resided  in  England  as  embassador  from  the  United 
Provinces,  and  Everard  Van  Dykvelt,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Charles,  had  been  sent  by  the  States-General  on 
a  special  mission  of  condolence  and  congratulation.  The 
king  said  that  he  had  received  from  unquestionable  sources 
intelligence  of  designs  which  were  forming  against  his 
throne  by  his  banished  subjects  in  Holland.  Some  of  the 
exiles  were  cut-throats,  whom  nothing  but.the  special  prov- 
idence of  God  had  prevented  from  committing  a  foul  mur- 
der, and  among  them  was  the  owner  of  the  spot  which 
bad  been  fixed  for  the  butchery.  <<  Of  all  men  living," 
said  the  king,  <<  Argyle  has  the  greatest  means  of  annoy- 
ing me ;  and  of  all  places,  Holland  is  that  whence  a  blow 
may  be  best  aimed  against  me."  Citters  and  Dykvelt 
assured  his  majesty  that  what  he  had  said  should  instantly 
be  communicated  to  the  government  which  they  represent- 
ed, and  expressed  a  full  confidence  that  every  exertion 
would  be  made  to  satisfy  him.f 

The  embassadors  were  justified  in  expressing  this  con- 
fidence. Both  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  States-Gen- 
eral were,  at  this  time,  most  desirous  that  the  hospitality 
of  their  country  should  not  be  abused  for  purposes  of  which 
the  English  government  could  justly  complain.  James 
had  lately  held  language  which  encouraged  the  hope  that 
he  would  not  patiently  submit  to  the  ascendency  of  France. 
It  seemed  probable  that  he  would  consent  to  form  a  close 
alliance  with  the  United  Provinces  and  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria. There  was,  therefore,  at  the  Hague,  an  extreme 
anxiety  to  avoid  aU  that  could  give  him  ofiense.     The 

*  Wodrow,  book  iii.,  chap.ix.;  London  Gazette,  May  11, 1685 ;  BariUon 
May  If 
t  BegiBter  of  the  ProceedingB  of  the  States-General,  May  ^,  16&5. 
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personal  interest  of  William  was  also,  on  this  oooasioni 
identical  with  the  interest  of  his  father-in-law. 

But  the  case  was  one  which  required  rapid  and  vigorous 
action,  and  the  nature  of  the  Batavian  institutions  made 
such  action  almost  impossible.  The  Union  of  Utrecht, 
rudely  formed,  amid  the  agonies  of  a  revolution,  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  immediate  exigencies,  had  never  been 
deliberately  revised  and  perfected  in  a  time  of  tranquillity. 
Every  one  of  the  seven  commonwealths  which  that  union 
had  bound  together  retained  almost  all  the  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty, and  asserted  those  rights  punctiliously  against 
the  central  government.  As  the  federal  authorities  had 
not  the  means  of  exacting  prompt  obedience  from  the  pro- 
vincial authorities,  so  the  provincial  authorities  had  not 
the  means  of  exacting  prompt  obedience  from  the  munici- 
pal authorities.  Holland  alone  contained  eighteen  cities, 
each  of  which  was,  for  many  purposes,  an  independent 
state,  jealous  of  all  interference  from  without.  If  the  rul- 
ers of  such  a  city  received  from  the  Hague  an  order  which 
was  unpleasing  to  them,  they  either  neglected  it  altogeth- 
er, or  executed  it  languidly  and  tardily.  In  some  town 
councils,  indeed,  the  influence  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  all  powerful ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  place  where  the 
British  exiles  had  congregated,  and  where  their  ships  had 
been  fitted  out,  was  the  rich  and  populous  Amsterdam, 
and  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam  were  the  heads  of  the 
feiction  hostile  to  the  federal  government  and  to  the  house 
of  Nassau.  The  naval  administration  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces was  conducted  by  five  distinct  Boards  of  Admiralty. 
One  of  those  boards  sat  at  Amsterdam,  was  partially  nom- 
inated by  the  authorities  of  that  city,  and  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  animated  by  their  spirit. 

All  the  endeavors  of  the  federal  government  to  effect 
what  James  desired  was  frustrated  by  the  evasions  of  the 
functionaries  of  Amsterdam,  and  by  the  blunders  of  Col- 
onel Bevil  Skelton,  who  had  just  arrived  at  the  Hague  as 
envoy  from  England.  Skelton  had  been  born  in  HoUand 
during  the  English  troubles,  and  was  therefore  suppose  ] 
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to  be  peculiarly  qualified  for  his  post  ;^  but  he  was,  in 
truth,  unfit  for  that  and  for  every  other  diplomatic  situa- 
tion. Excellent  judges  of  character  pronounced  him  to 
bo  the  most  shallow,  fickle,  passionate,  presumptuous,  and 
garrulous  of  men.f  He  took  no  serious  notice  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  refugees  till  three  vessels  which  had  been 
equipped  for  the  expedition  to  Scotland  were  safe  out  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  till  the  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions 
were  on  board,  and  till  the  passengers  had  embarked. 
Then,  instead  of  applying,  as  he  should  have  done,  to  the 
States-General,  who  sat  close  to  his  own  door,  he  sent  a 
messenger  to  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam,  with  a  re- 
quest that  the  suspected  ships  might  be  detained.  The 
magistrates  of  Amsterdam  answered  that  the  entrance  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee  was  out  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  referred 
him  to  the  federal  government.  It  was  notorious  that 
this  was  a  mere  excuse,  and  that,  if  there  had  been  any 
real  wish  at  the  Stadthouse  of  Amsterdam  to  prevent  Ar- 
gyle  firom  scaling,  no  difiiculties  would  have  been  made. 
Skelton  now  addressed  himself  to  the  States-General. 
They  showed  every  disposition  to  comply  with  his  demand, 
and,  as  the  case  was  urgent,  departed  firom  the  course 
which  they  ordinarily  observed  in  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. On  the  same  day  on  which  he  made  his  application 
to  them,  an  order,  drawn  in  exact  conformity  with  his  re- 
quest, was  dispatched  to  the  Admiralty  of  Amsterdam ; 
but  this  order,  in  consequence  of  some  misinformation 
which  he  had  received,  did  not  correctly  describe  the  sit- 
uation of  the  ships.  They  were  said  to  be  in  the  Texel. 
They  were  in  the  Vlie.  The  Admiralty  of  Amsterdam 
made  this  error  a  plea  for  doing  nothing ;  and,  before  the 
error  could  be  rectified,  the  three  ships  had  sailed.:^ 

*  This  is  mentioned  in  his  credentials  dated  on  the  16th  of  March,  168J. 

t  Bonrepaux  to  Seignelay,  Feb.  ^^r  1686. 

t  Avaux  Neg.,  gg~,  May  ^,  May  ^j,  1685;  Sir  Patrick  Hume's  Narra 

thre;  Letters  from  the  Admiralty  of  Amsterdam  to  the  States-Generali  dated 
Jane  2D,  1685 ;  Memorial  of  Skelton,  delivered  to  the  Stateft*GeneraI,  May 
10,  1685. 
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The  last  hours  which  Argyle  passed  on  the  ooast  of 
Holland  were  hours  of  great  anxiety.  Near  him  lay  a 
Dutch  man-of-war,  whose  broadside  would  in  a  moment 
havo  put  an  end  to  his  expedition.  Bound  his  little  fleet 
a  boat  was  rowing,  in  which  were  some  persons  with  tel- 
escopes,  whom  he  suspected  to  be  spies.  But  no  effectual 
step  was  taken  for  the  purpose  of  detaining  him,  and  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  second  of  May  he  stood  out  to  sea 
before  a  favorable  breeze.4^ 

The  voyage  was  prosperous.  On  the  sixth  the  Ork- 
neys were  in  sight.  Argyle  very  unwisely  anchored  off 
Kirkwall,  and  allowed  two  of  his  followers  to  go  on  shore 
there.  The  bishop  ordered  them  to  be  arrested.  The  ref 
ugees  proceeded  to  hold  a  long  and  animated  debate  on 
this  misadventure ;  for,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
their  expedition,  however  languid  and  irresolute  their  con- 
duct might  be,  they  never  in  debate  wanted  spirit  or  per- 
severance. Some  were  for  an  attack  on  Kirkwall.  Some 
were  for  proceeding  without  delay  to  Argyleshire.  At  last 
the  earl  seized  some  gentlemen  who  lived  near  the  coast 
of  the  island,  and  proposed  to  the  bishop  an  exchange  of 
prisoners.  The  bishop  returned  no  answer ;  and  the  fleet, 
after  losing  three  days,  sailed  away. 

This  delay  was  full  of  danger.  It  was  speedily  known 
at  Edinburgh  that  the  rebel  squadron  had  touched  at  the 
Orkneys.  Troops  were  instantly  put  in  motion.  When  the 
earl  reached  his  own  province,  he  found  that  preparations 
had  been  made  to  repel  him.  At  Dunstafihage  he  smit 
his  second  son  Charles  on  shore  to  call  the  Campbells  to 
arms  ;  but  Charles  returned  with  gloomy  tidings.  The 
herdsmen  and  fishermen  were  indeed  ready  to  rally  roimd 

*  I  may  here  remark  that  the  editor  of  the  Oxford  edition  of  Bomet  at- 
tempts to  excuse  the  murder  of  John  Brown,  the  ChriBtian  carrier,  by  alleg- 
ing that  Olaverhouse  was  then  employed  to  intercept  all  communication  be- 
tween Argyle  and  Monmouth,  and  by  supposing  that  the  Ohrisdon  carrier  may 
have  been  detected  in  conveying  intelligence  between  the  rebel  camps.  On 
fortunately  for  this  hypothesis,  the  Christian  carrier  was  shot  on  the  first  of 
May,  when  both  Argyle  and  Moxmiouth  were  in  Holland,  and  when  iSbBte  waf 
no  insurrection  in  either  England  or  Scotland. 
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Mao  Callum  More ;  but  of  the  heads  of  the  olan,  some 
were  in  oonfinement,  and  others  had  fled.  Those  gentle* 
men  who  remained  at  their  homes  were  either  well  affeot- 
ed  to  the  government  or  afraid  of  moving,  and  refused  even 
to  see  the  son  of  their  chief.  From  Dunstaiihage  the  small 
armament  proceeded  to  Campbelltown,  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Kintyre.  Here  the  earl 
published  a  manifesto  drawn  up  in  Holland,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  committee,  by  James  Stewart,  a  Scotch  ad- 
vocate,  whose  pen  was,  a  few  months  later,  employed  in 
a  very  different  way.  In  this  paper  were  set  forth,  with 
a  strength  of  language  sometimes  approaching  to  scurril- 
ity, many  real  and  some  imaginary  grievances.  It  was 
hinted  that  the  late  king  had  died  by  poison.  A  chief  ob- 
ject of  the  expedition  was  declared  to  be  the  entire  sup- 
pression, not  only  of  popery,  but  of  prelacy,  which  was 
termed  the  most  bitter  root  and  ofispring  of  popery ;  and 
all  good  Scotchmen  were  exhorted  to  do  valiantly  for  the 
cause  of  their  country  and  of  their  God. 

Zealous  as  Argyle  was  for  what  he  considered  as  pure 
religion,  he  did  not  scruple  to  practice  one  rite  half  popish 
and  half  pagan.  The  mysterious  cross  of  yew,  first  set 
on  fire,  and  then  quenched  in  the  blood  of  a  goat,  was 
sent  forth  to  summon  all  the  Campbells,  from  sixteen  to 
sixty.  The  Isthmus  of  Tarbet  was  appointed  for  the  place 
of  gathering.  The  muster,  though  small  indeed  when 
compared  with  what  it  would  have  been  if  the  spirit  and 
st^ngth  of  the  clan  had  been  unbroken,  was  still  formida- 
ble. The  whole  force  assembled  amounted  to  about  eigh- 
teen hundred  men.  Argyle  divided  his  mountaineers  into 
three  regiments,  and  proceeded  to  appoint  officers. 

The  bickerings  which  had  begun  in  Holland  had  never 
been  intermitted  during  the  whole  course  of  the  expedi- 
tion, but  at  Tarbet  they  became  more  violent  than  ever. 
The  committee  wished  to  interfere  even  with  the  patri- 
archal dominion  of  the  earl  over  the  Campbells,  and  would 
not  allow  him  to  settle  the  military  rank  of  his  kinsmen 
by  his  own  authority.     While  these  disputatious  med 
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•Hers  tried  to  wrest  from  him  bis  power  over  the  High*       I 
lands,  they  carried  on  their  own  oorrespondenoe  with  the       ! 
Lowlands,  and  received  and  sent  letters  which  were  nev- 
er  communicated  to  the  nominal  general.     Hume  and  his       | 
confederates  had  reserved  to  themselves  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  stores,  and  conducted  this  important  part  of 
the  administration  of  war  with  a  laxity  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  dishonesty,  suffered  the  arms  to  be  spoil- 
ed, wasted  the  provisions,  and  lived  riotously  at  a  time 
when  they  ought  to  have  set  to  all  beneath  them  an  ex- 
ample of  abstemiousness. 

The  great  question  was  whether  the  Highlands  or  the 
Lowlands  should  be  the  seat  of  war.  The  earl's  first  ob- 
ject was  to  establish  his  authority  over  his  own  domains, 
to  drive  out  the  invading  clans  which  had  been  poured 
from  Perthshire  into  Argyleshire,  and  to  take  possession  of 
the  ancient  seat  of  his  family  at  Inverary.  He  might 
then  hope  to  have  four  or  five  thousand  claymores  at  his 
command.  "With  such  a  force  he  would  be  able  to  defend 
that  wild  country  against  the  whole  power  of  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  and  would  also  have  secured  an  excellent  base 
for  ofibnsive  operations.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
wisest  course  open  to  him.  Rumbold,  who  had  been  train- 
ed in  an  excellent  military  school,  and  who,  as  an  En- 
glishman, might  be  supposed  to  be  an  impartial  umpire  be- 
tween the  Scottish  factions,  did  all  in  his  power  to  strength- 
en the  earl's  hands.  But  Hume  and  Cochrane  were  ut- 
terly impracticable.  Their  jealousy  of  Argyle  was,,  in 
truth,  stronger  than  their  wish  for  the  success  of  the  ex- 
pedition. They  saw  that,  among  his  own  mountains  and 
lakes,  and  at  the  head  of  an  army  chiefly  composed  of  his 
own  tribe,  he  would  be  able  to  bear  down  their  opposition, 
and  to  exercise  the  full  authority  of  a  general.  They  mut- 
tered  that  the  only  men  who  had  the  good  cause  at  heart 
were  the  Lowlanders,  and  that  the  CampbeUs  took  up  arms 
neither  for  liberty  nor  for  the  Church  of  God,  but  for  Mac 
Callum  More  alone.  Cochrane  declared  that  he  would  go 
to  Ayrshire  if  he  went  by  himself,  and  with  nothing  but 
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a  pitchfork  in  his  hand.  Argyle,  after  long  resistance,  con- 
sented, against  his  better  judgment,  to  divide  his  little 
army.  He  remained  with  Rumbold  in  the  Highlands. 
Cochrane  and  Hume  were  at  the  head  of  the  force  which 
sailed  to  invade  the  Lowlands. 

Ayrshire  was  Cochrane's  object ;  but  the  coast  of  Ayr- 
shire was  guarded  by  English  frigates;  and  the  adven- 
turers were  under  the  necessity  of  nmning  up  the  estu- 
ary of  the  Clyde  to  Greenock,  then  a  small  fishing  village 
consisting  of  a  single  row  of  thatched  hovels,  now  a  great 
and  flourishing  port,  of  which  the  customs  amount  to  more 
than  five  times  the  whole  revenue  which  the  Stuarts  de- 
rived from  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  A  party  of  militia 
lay  at  Greenock ;  but  Cochrane,  who  wanted  provisions, 
was  determined  to  land.  Hume  objected.  Cochrane  was 
peremptory,  and  ordered  an  officer,  named  Elphinstone,  to 
take  twenty  men  in  a  boat  to  the  shore.  But  the  wran- 
gling spirit  of  the  leaders  had  infected  aU  ranks.  Elphin- 
stone answered  that  he  was  bound  to  obey  only  reasona- 
ble commands  ;  that  he  considered  this  command  as  un- 
reasonable, and,  in  short,  that  he  would  not  go.  Major 
Fullarlon,  a  brave  man,  esteemed  by  all  parties,  but  pe- 
culiarly attached  to  Argyle,  undertook  to  land  with  only 
twelve  men,  and  did  so  in  spite  of  a  fire  from  the  coast. 
A  slight  skirmish  followed.  The  militia  fell  back.  Coch- 
rane entered  Greenock  and  procured  a  supply  of  meal, 
but  found  no  disposition  to  insurrection  among  the  peo- 
ple. 

In  fact,  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Scotland  was  not 
such  as  the  exiles,  misled  by  the  infatuation  conmion  in 
all  ages  to  exiles,  had  supposed  it  to  be.  The  government 
was,  indeed,  hateful  and  hated ;  but  the  malcontents  were 
divided  into  parties  which  were  almost  as  hostile  to  one 
another  as  to  their  rulers;  nor  was  any  of  those  parties 
eager  to  join  the  invaders.  Many  thought  that  the  in- 
surrection had  no  chance  of  success.  The  spirit  of  many 
had  been  effectually  broken  by  long  and  cruel  oppression. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  class  of  enthusiasts  who  were  little 
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in  the  habit  of  oaloalating. chances,  and  whom  oppressioii 
had  not  tamed,  but  maddened.  But  th^e  men  saw  little 
difference  between  Argyle  and  James.  Their  wrath  had 
been  heated  to  such  a  temperature  that  what  every  body 
else  would  have  called  boiling  zeal,  seemed  to  them  Lao- 
dicean lukewarmness.  The  earPs  past  life  had  been  stain- 
ed by  what  they  regarded  as  the  vilest  apostasy.  The 
very  Highlanders  whom  he  now  summoned  to  extirpate 
prelacy  he  had  a  few  years  before  summoned  to  defend  it. 
And  were  slaves  who  knew  nothing  and  cared  nothing 
about  religion,  who  were  ready  to  fight  for  synodical  gov- 
ernment, for  Episcopacy,  for  popery,  just  as  Mac  Galium 
More  might  be  pleased  to  command,  fit  allies  for  the  peo- 
ple of  God  ?  The  manifesto,  indecent  and  intolerant  as 
was  its  tone,  was,  in  the  view  of  these  fanatics,  a  cowardly 
and  worldly  performance.  A  settlement  such  as  A^yle 
would  have  made,  such  as  was  afterward  made  by  a  might- 
ier and  happier  deliverer,  seemed  to  them  not  worth  a 
struggle.  They  wanted  not  only  freedom  of  conscience 
for  themselves,  but  absolute  dominion  over  the  con- 
sciences of  others,  not  only  the  Presbyterian  doctrine,  pol- 
ity, and  worship,  but  the  Covenant  in  its  utmost  rigor. 
Nothing  would  content  them  but  that  every  end  for  which 
civil  society  exists  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  ascendency 
of  a  theological  system.  One  who  believed  no  form  of 
church  government  to  be  worth  a  breach  of  Christian  char- 
ity, and  who  recommended  comprehension  and  toleration, 
was,  in  their  phrase,  halting  between  Jehovah  and  Baal. 
One  who  condemned  such  acts  as  the  murder  of  Cardinal 
Beatoun  and  Archbishop  Sharpe,  fell  into  the  same  sin 
for  which  Saul  had  been  rejected  from  being  king  over 
•Israel.  All  the  rules  by  which,  among  civilized  and  Chris- 
tian men,  the  horrors  of  war  are  mitigated,  were  abomi- 
nations  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  Quarter  was  to  be  nei- 
ther taken  nor  given.  A  Malay  running  a  muck,  a  mad 
dog  pursued  by  a  crowd,  were  the  models  to  be  imitated 
by  Christian  men  fighting  in  just  self-defense.  To  reasons 
such  as  guide  the  conduct  of  statesmen  and  generals  the 
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minds  of  these  zealots  were  absolutely  impervious.  That 
a  man  should  venture  to  urge  such  reasons  was  sufficient 
evidence  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  fiaithful.  If  the  Divine 
blessing  were  withheld,  little  would  be  effected  by  crafty 
politicians,  by  veteran  captains,  by  oases  of  arms  from 
Holland,  or  by  regiments  of  unregenerate  Celts  from  the 
mountains  of  Lorn.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Lord's 
time  were  indeed  come,  he  would  still,  as  of  old,  cause  the 
foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise,  and  could 
save  all'-  oy  many  and  by  few.  The  broad-swords  of 
Axuol  and  the  bayonets  of  Claverhouse  would  be  put  to 
rout  by  weapons  as  insignificant  as  the  sling  of  David  or 
the  pitcher  of  Gideon.4^ 

Cochrane,  having  found  it  impossible  to  raise  the  pop- 
ulation on  the  south  of  the  Clyde,  rejoined  Argyle,  who 
was  in  the  island  of  Bute.  The  earl  now  again  proposed 
to  make  an  attempt  upon  Inverary.  Again  he  encounter- 
ed a  pertinacious  opposition.  The  seamen  sided  with 
Hume  and  Cochrane.  The  Highlanders  were  absolutely 
at  the  command  of  their  chieftain.  There  was  reason  to 
fear  that  the  two  parties  would  come  to  blows ;  and  the 
dread  of  such  a  disaster  induced  the  council  to  make  some 
concession.  The  castle  of  Ealan  Ghierig,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  Loch  Biddan,  was  selected  to  be  the  chief  place 
of  arms.  The  military  stores  were  disembarked  there. 
The  squadron  was  moored  close  to  the  walls,  in  a  place 
where  it  was  protected  by  rocks  and  shallows  such  as,  it 
was  thought,  no  frigate  could  pass.  Outworks  were  thrown 
up.  A  battery  was  planted  with  some  small  guns  taken 
from  the  ships.  The  command  of  the  fort  was  most  un- 
wisely given  to  Elphinstone,  who  had  already  proved  him- 
self much  more  disposed  to  argue  with  his  commanders 
than  to  fight  the  enemy. 

And  now,  during  a  few  hours,  there  was  some  show  of 

*  If  any  person  is  inclined  to  suspect  that  I  have  exaggerated  the  absurdity 
und  ferocity  of  these  men,  I  wonld  advise  him  to  read  two  books,  which  will 
convince  him  that  I  have  rather  softened  than  overcharged  the  portrait,  the 
'  Hind  let  loose/'  and  **  Faithfol  Contending!  displayed.*' 
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vigor.  Rumbold  took  the  oastle  of  Ardkinglass.  Tlie 
earl  skirmished  suooessfolly  with  AthoPs  troops,  and  was 
about  to  advanoe  on  Inverary,  when  alarming  news  from 
the  ships  and  factions  in  the  committee  forced  him  to  torn 
back.  The  king's  frigates  h^  come  nearer  to  Ealan 
Ghierig  than  had  been  thought  possible.  The  Lowland 
gentlemen  positively  refused  to  advanoe  further  into  the 
Highlands.  Argyle  hastened  back  to  Ealan  Ghierig. 
There  he  proposed  to  make  an  attack  on  the  frigates.  His 
ships,  indeed,  were  ill  fitted  for  such  an  encounter ;  but 
they  would  have  been  supported  by  a  flotilla  of  thirty 
large  fiyshing  boats,  each  well  manned  with  armed  High- 
landers. The  committee,  however,  refused  to  listen  to  this 
plan,  and  effectually  counteracted  it  by  raising  a  mutiny 
among  the  sailors. 

All  was  now  confusion  and  despondency.  The  provis- 
ions had  been  so  ill  managed  by  the  committee  that  there 
was  no  longer  food  for  the  troops.  The  Highlanders  con- 
sequently deserted  by  hundreds;  and  the  earl,  broken- 
hearted by  his  misfortunes,  yielded  to  the  urgency  of 
those  who  still  pertinaciously  insisted  that  he  should 
march  into  the  Lowlands. 

The  little  army  therefore  hastened  to  the  shore  of  Loch 
Long,  passed  that  inlet  by  night  in  boats,  and  landed  in 
Dumbartonshire.  Hither,  on  the  following  morning,  came 
news  that  the  frigates  had  forced  a  passage,  that  all  the 
earl's  ships  had  been  taken,  and  that  Elphinstone  had  fled 
firom  Ealan  Ghierig  without  a  blow,  leaving  the  castle 
and  stores  to  the  enemy. 

All  that  remained  was  to  invade  the  Lowlands  under 
every  disadvantage.  Argyle  resolved  to  make  a  bold  push 
for  Glasgow ;  but,  as  soon  as  this  resolution  was  announ- 
ced, the  very  men  who  had,  up  to  that  moment,  been  urg- 
ing him  to  hasten  into  the  low  country,  took  fright,  argu- 
ed, remonstrated,  and,  when  argument  and  remonstrance 
proved  vain,  laid  a  scheme  for  seizing  the  boats,  making 
their  own  escape,  and  leaving  their  general  and  his  clans 
men  to  conquer  or  perish  unaided.     This  scheme  failed 
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and  the  poltroons  who  had  formed  it  were  compelled  to 
diare  with  braver  men  the  risks  of  the  last  venture. 

During  the  march  through  the  country  which  lies  be 
tween  Loch  Long  and  Loch  Lomond,  the  insurgents  were 
constantly  infested  by  parties  of  militia.  Some  skirmishes 
took  place,  in  which  the  earl  had  the  advantage ;  but  the 
bands  which  he  repeUed,  falling  back  before  him,  spread 
the  tidings  of*  his  approach,  and,  soon  after  he  had  crossed 
the  River  Leven,  he  found  a  strong  body  of  regular  and 
irregular  troops  prepared  to  encounter  him. 

He  was  for  giving  battle.  AylofFe  was  of  the  same 
opinion.  Hume,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  that  to  en- 
gage the  enemy  would  be  madness.  He  saw  one  regiment 
in  scarlet.  More  might  be  behind.  To  attack  such  a 
force  was  to  rush  on  certain  death.  The  best  course  was 
to  remain  quiet  till  night,  and  then  to  give  the  enemy 
the  slip. 

A  sharp  altercation  followed,  which  was  with  difficulty 
quieted  by  the  mediation  of  Rumbold.  It  was  now  even- 
ing. The  hostile  armies  encamped  at  no  great  distance 
from  each  other.  The  earl  ventured  to  propose  a  night 
attack,  and  was  again  overruled. 

Since  it  was  determined  not  to  fight,  nothing  was  left 
but  to  take  the  step  which  Hume  had  recommended. 
There  was  a  chance  that,  by  decamping  secretly,  and 
hastening  all  night  across  heaths  and  morasses,  the  earl 
might  gain  many  miles  on  the  enemy,  and  might  reach 
Glasgow  without  further  obstruction.  The  watch-fires 
were  left  burning ;  and  the  march  began.  And  now  dis- 
aster followed  disaster  fast.  The  guides  mistook  the  track 
across  the  moors,  and  led  the  army  into  boggy  ground. 
Military  order  could  not  be  preserved  by  imdisciplined 
and  disheartened  soldiers  under  a  dark  sky,  and  on  a 
treacherous  and  uneven  soil.  Panic  after  panic  spread 
through  the  broken  ranks.  Every  sight  and  sound  was 
thought  to  indicate  the  approach  of  pursuers.  Some  of 
the  officers  contributed  to  spread  the  terror  which  it  was 
their  duty  to  calm.     The  army  had  become  a  mob,  and 
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the  mob  melted  fast  away.  Oreat  numbers  fled  under 
oover  of  the  night.  Bnmbold  and  some  other  brave  meo 
whom  no  danger  could  have  scared  lost  their  way,  and 
were  unable  to  rejoin  the  main  body.  When  the  day 
broke,  only  five  hundred  fugitives,  wearied  and  dispirited 
assembled  at  Kilpatrick. 

All  thought  of  prosecuting  the  war  was  at  an  end ;  and 
it  was  plain  that  the  chiefs  of  the  expedition  wpuld  have 
sufficient  difficulty  in  escaping  with  their  lives.  They 
fled  in  diflerent  directions.  Hume  reached  the  Continent 
in  safety.  Cochrane  was  taken  and  sent  up  to  London. 
Argyle  hoped  to  find  a  secure  asylum  under  the  roof  of 
one  of  his  old  servants  who  lived  near  Kilpatrick ;  but 
this  hope  was  disappointed,  and  he  was  forced  to  cross  the 
Clyde.  He  assumed  the  dress  of  a  peasant,  and  pretend- 
ed to  be  the  guide  of  Major  FuUarton,  whose  courageous 
fidelity  was  proof  to  all  danger.  The  firiends  journeyed 
together  through  Ee&firewshire  as  far  as  Inchinnan.  At 
that  place  the  Black  Cart  and  the  White  Cart,  two 
streams  which  now  flow  through  prosperous  towns,  and 
turn  the  wheels  of  many  factories,  but  which  then  held 
their  quiet  course  through  moors  and  sheep-walks,  mingle 
before  they  join  the  Clyde.  The  only  ford  by  which  the 
travelers  could  cross  was  guarded  by  a  party  of  mUitia. 
Some  questions  were  asked.  Fullarton  tried  to  draw  sus- 
picion on  himself,  in  order  that  his  companion  might  es* 
cape  unnoticed ;  but  the  minds  of  the  questioners  mis- 
gave them  that  the  guide  was  not  the  rude  clown  that  he 
seemed.  They  laid  hands  on  him.  He  broke  loose  and 
sprang  into  the  water,  but  was  instantly  chased.  He 
stood  at  bay  for  a  short  time  against  five  ajssailants ;  but 
he  had  no  arms  except  his  pocket  pistols,  and  they  were 
so  wet,  in  consequence  of  his  plunge,  that  they  would  not 
go  off.  He  was  struck  to  the  ground  with  a  broadswordi 
and  secured. 

He  owned  himself  to  be  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  probably 
in  the  hope  that  his  great  name  would  excite  the  awe 
and  pity  of  those  who  had  seized  him.     And,  indeed,  they 
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were  mnoh  moved ;  for  they  were  plain  Sootchmen  of  hum- 
ble rank,  and,  though  in  arms  for  the  crown,  probably 
cherished  a  preference  for  the  Calvinistio  church  govern- 
ment and  worship,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  reverence 
their  captive  as  the  head  of  an  illustrious  house  and  as  a 
ohampioD  of  the  Protestant  religion.  But,  though  they 
were  evidently  touched,  and  though  some  of  them  even 
wept,  they  were  not  disposed  to  relinquish  a  large  reward 
and  to  incur  the  vengeance  of  an  implacable  government 
They  therefore  conveyed  their  prisoner  to  Renfrew.  The 
man  who  bore  the  chief  part  in  the  arrest  was  named  Bid* 
dell.  On  this  account  the  whole  race  of  Biddells  was, 
during  more  than  a  century,  held  in  abhorrence  by  the 
great  tribe  of  Campbell.  Within  living  memory,  when  a 
Biddell  visited  a  fair  in  Argyleshire,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  assume  a  false  name. 

And  now  commenced  the  brightest  part  of  Argyle's  ca- 
reer. His  enterprise  had  hitherto  brought  on  him  nothing 
but  reproach  and  derision.  His  great  error  was  that  he 
did  not  resolutely  refuse  to  accept  the  name  without  the 
power  of  a  general.  Had  he  remained  quietly  at  his  re- 
treat in  Friesland,  he  would  in  a  few  yeaxs  have  been  re- 
called with  honor  to  his  coimtry,  and  would  have  been 
conspicuous  among  the  ornaments  and  the  props  of  con- 
stitutional monarchy.  Had  he  conducted  his  expedition 
according  to  his  own  views,  and  carried  with  him  no  fol- 
lowers but  such  aj9  were  prepared  implicitly  to  obey  all 
his  orders,  he  might  possibly  have  effected  something 
great ;  for  what  he  wanted  as  a  captain  seems  to  have 
been,  not  courage,  nor  activity,  nor  skill,  but  simply  au- 
thority. He  should  have  known  that  of  all  wants  this  is  , 
the  most  fieitaL  Armies  have  triumphed  under  leaders 
who  possessed  no  very  eminent  qualifications.  But  what 
Army  commanded  by  a  debating  club  ever  escaped  discom- 
fiture and  disgrace  ? 

The  great  calamity  which  had  fallen  on  Argyle  had 
this  advantage,  that  it  enabled  him  to  show,  by  proofs  not 
to  be  mistaken,  what  manner  of  man  he  was.     From  the 
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day  when  ho  quitted  Friesland  to  the  day  when  his  follow- 
ers separated  at  Kilpatrick,  he  had  never  been  a  &ee  agent. 
He  had  borne  the  responsibility  of  a  long  series  of  meas 
ares  which  his  judgment  disapproved.  Now  at  length  he 
stood  alone.  Captivity  had  restored  to  him  the  noblest 
kind  of  liberty,  the  liberty  of  governing  himself  in  all  his 
words  and  actions  according  to  his  own  sense  of  the  right 
and  of  the  becoming.  All  at  once  he  became  as  one  in- 
spired with  new  wisdom  and  virtue.  His  intellect  seemed 
to  be  strengthened  and  concentrated,  his  moral  character 
to  be  at  once  elevated  and  softened.  The  insolence  of  the 
conquerors  spared  nothing  that  could  try  the  temper  of  a 
man  proud  of  ancient  nobility  and  of  patriarchal  dominion. 
The  prisoner  was  dragged  through  Edinburgh  in  triumph. 
He  walked  on  foot,  bareheaded,  up  the  whole  length  of 
that  stately  street  which,  overshadowed  by  dark  and  gi- 
gantic piles  of  stone,  leads  from  Holyrood  House  to  the 
castle.  Before  him  marched  the  hangman,  bearing  the 
ghastly  instrument  which  was  to  be  used  at  the  quarter- 
ing block.  The  victorious  party  had  not  forgotten  that, 
thirty-five  years  before  this  time,  the  father  of  Argyle  had 
been  at  the  head  of  the  faction  which  put  Montrose  to 
death.  Before  that  event  the  houses  of  Graham  and 
Campbell  had  borne  no  love  to  each  other ;  and  they  had 
ever  since  been  at  deadly  feud.  Care  was  taken  that  the 
prisoner  should  pass  through  the  same  gate  and  the  same 
streets  through  which  Montrose  had  been  led  to  the  same 
doom.  The  troops  who  attended  the  procession  were  put 
under  the  command  of  Claverhouse,  the  fiercest  and  stern- 
est of  the  race  of  Graham.  When  the  earl  reached  the 
castle  his  legs  were  put  in  irons,  and  he  was  informed 
that  he  had  but  a  few  days  to  live.  It  had  been  determ- 
ined not  to  bring  him  to  trial  for  his  recent  offense,  but  to 
put  him  to  death  under  the  sentence  pronounced  against 
him  several  years  before ;  a  sentence  so  flagitiously  un- 
just that  the  most  servile  and  obdurate  lawyers  of  that  bad 
age  oould  not  speak  of  it  without  shame. 

But  neither  the  ignominious  prooession  up  the  High 
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Street,  nor  the  near  view  of  death,  had  power  to  disturb 
the  gentle  and  majestio  patience  of  Argyle.  His  forti- 
tude  was  tried  by  a  still  more  severe  test.  A  paper  of 
interrogatories  was  laid  before  him  by  order  of  the  Privy 
Council.  He  replied  to  those  questions  to  which  he  could 
reply  without  danger  to  any  of  his  friends,  and  refused  to 
say  more.  He  was  told  that  unless  he  returned  fuller  an- 
swers he  should  be  put  to  the  torture.  James,  who  was 
doubtless  sorry  that  he  could  not  feast  his  own  eyes  with 
the  sight  of  Argyle  in  the  boots,  sent  down  to  Edinburgh 
positive  orders  that  nothing  should  be  omitted  which  could 
wring  out  of  the  traitor  information  against  all  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  treason.  But  menaces  were  vain. 
With  torments  and  death  in  immediate  prospect,  Mac  Gal- 
ium More  thought  far  less  of  himself  than  of  his  poor  clans- 
men. "  I  was  busy  this  day,"  he  vnrote  from  his  cell, 
<<  treating  for  them,  and  in  some  hopes ;  but  this  evening 
orders  came  that  I  must  die  upon  Monday  or  Tuesday ; 
and  I  am  to  be  put  to  the  torture  if  I  answer  not  all  ques- 
tions upon  oath.     Yet  I  hope  God  shall  support  me." 

The  torture  was  not  inflicted.  Perhaps  the  magna- 
nimity of  the  victim  had  moved  the  conquerors  to  unwont- 
ed compassion.  He  himself  remarked  that  at  first  they 
had  been  very  harsh  to  him,  but  they  soon  began  to  treat 
him  with  respect  and  kindness.  God,  he  said,  had  melted 
their  hearts.  It  is  certain  that  he  did  not,  to  save  him- 
self from  the  utmost  cruelty  of  his  enemies,  betray  any 
of  his  friends.  On  the  last  morning  of  his  life  he  wrote 
these  words :  <<  I  have  named  none  to  their  disadvantage. 
I  thank  God  he  hath  supported  me  wonderfully." 

He  composed  his  own  epitaph ;  a  short  poem,  fuD  of 
moaning  and  spirit,  simple  and  forcible  in  style,  and  not 
contemptible  in  versification.  In  this  little  piece  he  com- 
plained that,  though  his  enemies  had  repeatedly  decreed 
his  death,  his  friends  had  been  still  more  cruel.  A  com- 
ment on  these  expressions  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  which 
he  addressed  to  a  lady  residing  in  Holland.  She  had  fur- 
nished him  with  a  large  sum  of  money  for  his  expedition. 
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and  he  thought  her  entitled  to  a  foil  explanation  of  ibe 
causes  which  had  led  to  his  &ilure.  He  acquitted  his  oo- 
adjutors  of  treachery,  but  described  their  folly,  their  ig- 
norance, and  their  factious  perverseness,  in  terms  which 
their  own  testimony  has  since  proved  to  have  been  ricMy 
deserved.  He  afterward  doubted  whether  he  had  not  used 
language  too  severe  to  become  a  dying  Christian,  and,  in 
a  separate  paper,  begged  his  friend  to  suppress  what  he 
had  said  of  these  men.  <<  Only  this  I  must  acknowledge," 
he  mildly  added ;  "  they  were  not  governable." 

Most  of  his  few  remaining  hours  were  passed  in  devo- 
tion, and  in  affectionate  intercourse  with  some  members 
of  his  family.  He  professed  no  repentance  on  account  of 
his  last  enterprise,  but  bewailed,  with  great  emotion,  his 
former  compliance  in  spiritual  things  with  the  pleasure  of 
the  government.  '  He  had,  he  said,  been  justly  punished. 
One  who  had  so  long  been  guilty  of  cowardice  and  dis- 
simulation  was  not  worthy  to  be  the  instrument  of  salva- 
tion to  the  State  and  Church ;  yet  the  cause,  he  frequent- 
ly repeated,  was  the  cause  of  God,  and  would  assuredly 
triumph.  "  I  do  not,"  he  said,  "  take  on  myself  to  be  a 
prophet ;  but  I  have  a  strong  impression  on  my  spirit  that 
deliverance  will  come  very  suddenly."  It  is  not  strange 
that  some  zealous  Presbyterians  should  have  laid  up  his 
saying  in  their  hearts,  and  should,  at  a  later  period,  have 
attributed  it  to  divine  inspiration. 

So  effectually  had  religious  &ith  and  hope,  co-operating 
with  natural  courage  and  equanimity,  composed  his  spir- 
its, that,  on  the  very  day  on  which  he  was  to  die,  he  dined 
with  appetite,  conversed  with  gayety  at  table,  and,  after 
his  last  meal,  lay  down,  as  he  was  wont,  to  take  a  sh9rt 
slumber,  in  order  that  his  body  and  mind  might  be  in  fidl 
vigor  when  he  should  moimt  the  scaffold.  At  this  time 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  who  had  probably  been  bred 
a  Presbyterian,  and  had  been  seduced  by  interest  to  join 
in  oppressing  the  Church  of  which  he  had  once  been  a 
member,  came  to  the  castle  with  a  message  from  his 
brethren,  and  demanded  admittance  to  tho  earl.     It  was 
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answered  that  the  earl  was  asleep.  The  privy  counselor 
thought  that  this  was  a  subterfuge,  and  insisted  on  enter* 
ing.  •  The  door  of  the  cell  was  softly  opened ;  and  there 
lay  Argyle  on  the  bed,  sleeping,  in  his  irons,  the  plaoid 
sleep  of  infancy.  The  consoienoe  of  the  renegade  smote 
him.  He  turned  away  sick  at  heart,  ran  out  of  the  cas- 
tle, and  took  refuge  in  the  dwelling  of  a  lady  of  his  fam« 
ily  who  lived  hard  by.  There  he  flung  himself  on  a  couch, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  an  agony  of  remorse  and  shame. 
His  kinswoman,  alarmed  by  his  looks  and  groans,  thought 
that  he  hadJbeen  taken  sick  with  sudden  illness,  and  begged 
him  to  drink  a  cup  of  sack.  "  No,  no,"  he  said,  "  that 
will  do  me  no  good."  She  prayed  him  to  tell  her  what  had 
disturbed  him.  « I  have  been,"  he  said,  "  in  Argyle*s 
prison.  I  have  seen  him  within  an  hour  of  eternity,  sleep- 
ing as  sweetly  as  ever  man  did.     But  as  for  me — ^" 

And  now  the  earl  had  risen  firom  his  bed,  and  had  pre- 
pared himself  for  what  was  yet  to  be  endured.  He  was 
first  brought  down  the  High  Street  to  the  Council  House, 
where  he  was  to  remain  during  the  short  interval  which 
was  still  to  elapse  before  the  execution.  During  that  in- 
terval he  asked  for  pen  and  ink,  and  wrote  to  his  wife. 
(( Dear  heart,  Qod  is  unchangeable.  He  hath  always 
been  good  and  gracious  to  me ;  and  no  place  alters  it.  For- 
give me  all  my  fietults ;  and  now  comfort  thyself  in  him, 
in  whom  only  true  comfort  is  to  be  found.  The  Lord  be 
with  thee,  bless  and  comfort  thee,  my  dearest.     Adieu." 

It  was  now  time  to  leave  the  Council  House.  The  di- 
vines who  attended  the  prisoner  were  not  of  his  own  per- 
suasion ;  but  he  Ustened  to  them  with  civility,  and  ex- 
horted them  to  caution  their  flocks  against  those  doctrines 
which  all  Protestant  churches  unite  in  condemning.  He 
mounted  the  scaffold,  where  the  rude  old  guillotine  of 
Scotland,  called  the  Maiden,  awaited  him,  and  addressed 
the  people  in  a  speech,  tinctured  with  the  peculiar  phra- 
seology of  his  sect,  but  breathing  the  spirit  of  serene  piety. 
His  enemies,  he  said,  he  forgave  as  he  hoped  to  be  for- 
given.   Only  a  single  acrimonious  expression  escaped  him 
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One  of  the  Episcopal  clergymen  who  attended  him  went 
to  the  edge  of  the  scaiSfoId,  and  called  out  in  a  load  voice, 
"My  lord  dies  a  Protestant."  "Yes,"  said  the  earl, step- 
ping forward,  "  and  not  only  a  Protestant,  but  with  a 
heart-hatred  of  popery,  of  prelacy,  and  of  all  superstition." 
He  then  embraced  his  friends,  put  into  their  hands  some 
tokens  of  remembrance  for  his  wife  and  children,  kneeled 
down,  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  prayed  for  a  little  space, 
and  gave  the  signal  to  the  executioner.  His  head  was 
fixed  on  the  top  of  the  Tolbooth,  where  the  head  of  Mon- 
trose had  formerly  decayed. 'i^' 

The  head  of  the  brave  and  sincere,  though  not  blame- 
less Rumbold,  was  already  on  the  West  Port  of  Edin- 
burgh. Surrounded  by  factious  and  cowardly  associates, 
he  had,  through  the  whole  campaign,  behaved  himself  like 
a  soldier  trained  in  the  school  of  the  great  Protector,  had 
in  council  strenuously  supported  the  authority  of  Argyle, 
and  had  in  the  field  been  distinguished  by  tranquil  intre- 
pidity. After  the  dispersion  of  the  army  he  was  set  upon 
by  a  party  of  militia.  He  defended  himself  desperately, 
and  would  have  cut  his  way  through  them  had  not  they 
ham-stringed  his  horse.  He  was  brought  to  Edinburgh 
mortally  wounded.  The  wish  of  the  government  was 
that  he  should  be  executed  in  England ;  but  he  was  so 
near  death  that,  if  he  was  not  hanged  in  Scotland,  he 
could  not  be  hanged  at  all ;  and  the  pleasure  of  hanging 
him  was  one  which  the  conquerors  could  not  bear  to  fore- 
go. It  was,  indeed,  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would 
show  much  lenity  to  one  who  was  regarded  as  the  chief 

*  The  authors  from  whom  I  have  taken  the  history  of  Argyle*8  expedition 
are  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  related,  and  Wod 
row,  who  had  access  to  materials  of  the  greatest  valne,  among  which  were 
the  earPs  own  papers.  Wherever  there  is  a  question  of  veracity  between 
Argyle  and  Hume,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Aigyle's  narrative  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed. 

See,  aiso,  Burnet,  i.,  631,  and  the  Life  of  Bresson,  published  by  Dr.  Mac 
One.  The  account  of  the  Scotch  rebellion  in  Clarke's  Life  of  James  tlio 
Second  is  a  ridiculous  romance,  composed  by  a  Jacobite  who  did  not  even 
take  the  trouble  to  look  at  a  map  of  the  seat  of  war. 
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oi  the  Rye  House  Plot,  and  who  was  the  owner  ci  the 
building  firom  which  that  plot  took  its  name ;  but  the  in- 
solence with  which  they  Ixeated  the  dying  man  seems  to 
our  more  humane  age  almost  incredible.  One  of  the 
Scotch  privy  counselors  told  him  that  he  was  a  confound- 
ed villain.  « I  am  at  peace  with  God,"  answered  Rum- 
hold,  calmly  ;  «  how,  tiien,  can  I  be  confounded  ?" 

He  was  hastily  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  and  quartered  within  a  few  hours,  near  the  city 
cross  in  the  High  Street.  Though  unable  to  stand  with- 
out the  support  of  two  men,  he  maintained  his  fortitude 
to  the  last,  and  under  the  gibbet  raised  his  feeble  voice 
against  popery  and  tyranny  with  such  vehemence  that 
the  officers  ordered  the  drums  to  strike  up  lest  the  people 
should  hear  him.  He  was  a  friend,  he  said,  to  limited 
monarchy ;  but  he  never  would  believe  that  Providence 
had  sent  a  few  men  into  the  world  ready  booted  and  spurred 
to  ride,  and  millions  ready  saddled  and  bridled  to  be  rid- 
den. "  I  desire,"  he  cried,  "  to  bless  and  magnify  God's 
holy  name  for  this,  that  I  stsmdhere,  not  for  any  wrong 
that  I  have  done,  but  for  adhering  to  his  cause  in  an  evil 
day.  If  every  hair  of  my  head  were  a  man,  in  this  quar- 
rel I  would  venture  them  all." 

Both  at  his  trial  and  at  his  execution  he  spoke  of  as- 
sassination with  the  abhorrence  which  became  a  good 
Christian  and  a  brave  soldier.  He  had  never,  he  protest- 
ed, on  the  faith  of  a  dying  man,  harbored  the  thought  of 
committing  such  villainy ;  but  he  frankly  owned  that  in 
conversation  with  his  fellow-conspirators  he  had  mentioned 
his  own  house  as  a  place  where  the  king  and  the  duke 
might  with  advantage  be  attacked,  and  that  much  had 
been  said  on  the  subject,  though  nothing  had  been  de- 
termined. It  may  at  first  sight  seem  that  this  acknowl- 
edgment is  inconsistent  with  his  declaration  that  he  had 
always  regarded  assassination  with  horror ;  but  the  truth 
appesirs  to  be  that  he  was  imposed  upon  by  a  distinction 
which  deluded  many  of  his  cotemporaries.  Nothing  would 
have  induced  him  to  havo  put  poison  into  the  food  of  the 
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two  princes,  or  to  poniard  them  in  their  sleep;  but 
make  an  unexpected  onset  on  the  troop  of  Life  6uard& 
which  surrounded  the  royal  coach,  to  exchange  sword- 
cuts  and  pistol-shots,  and  to  take  the  chance  of  slaying 
or  of  being  slain,  was,  in  his  view,  a  lawful  military  op- 
eration. Ambuscades  and  surprises  were  among  the  ordi- 
nary incidents  of  war.  Every  old  soldier,  Cavalier  or 
Roundhead,  had  been  engaged  in  such  enterprises.  If  in 
the  skirmish  the  king  should  fall,  he  would  fall  by  fair 
fighting  and  not  by  murder.  Precisely  the  same  reason- 
ing was  employed,  after  the  Revolution,  by  James  him- 
self and  by  his  most  gallant  and  devoted  followers,  to  just- 
ify a  wicked  attempt  on  the  life  of  William  the  Third. 
A  band  of  Jacobites  was  commissioned  to  attack  the  Prince 
of  Orange  in  his  winter-quarters.  The  meaning  latent 
under  this  specious  phrase  was  that  the  prince's  throat 
was  to  be  cut  as  he  went  in  his  coach  firom  Richmond  to 
Kensington.  It  may  seem  strange  that  such  fallacies,  the 
dregs  of  the  Jesuitical  casuistry,  should  have  had  power 
to  seduce  men  of  heroic  spirit,  both  Whigs  and  Tories, 
into  a  crime  on  which  divine  and  human  laws  have  justly 
set  a  peculiar  note  of  infamy.  But  no  sophism  is  too  gross 
to  delude  minds  distempered  by  party  spirit.* 

Argyle,  who  survived  Rumbold  a  few  hours,  left  a  dy- 
ing testimony  to  the  virtues  of  the  gallant  Englishman. 
<<  Poor  Rumbold  was  a  great  support  to  me,  and  a  brave 
man,  and  died  Christianly."f 

*  Wodrow,  III.,  iz.,  10 ;  Western  Martyrology ;  Barnet,  i.,  633 ;  Fox's 
klistoiy,  Appendix,  iv.  I  can  find  no  way  except  that  indicated  in  the  text 
of  reconciling  Bombold's  denial  that  he  had  ever  admitted  into  his  mind  the 
thoaght  of  assassination  with  his  confession  that  he  had  himself  mentioned 
his  own  house  as  a  convenient  place  for  an  attack  on  the  royal  brothers. 
The  distinction  which  1  suppose  him  to  have  taken  was  taken  by  another 
Bye  House  conspirator,  who  was,  like  him,  an  old  soldier  of  the  Oommon 
wealth,  Captain  WalooL  On  Walcot*s  trial.  West,  the  witness  for  the  crown, 
said,  "  Captain,  you  did  agree  to  be  one  of  those  that  were  to  fight  the 
Quards."  "  What,  then,  was  the  reason,"  asked  Chief  Justice  Femberton, 
'  that  he  would  not  kill  the  king 7"  "  He  said,*'  answered  West,  "that  if 
was  a  base  thing  to  kill  a  naked  man,  and  he  would  not  do  it." 

i  Wodrow,  UL,  ix.,  9. 
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Ayloffe  showed  as  muoh  contempt  of  death  as  either 
Argyle  or  Rumbold ;  but  his  end  did  not,  like  theirs,  ed- 
ify pious  minds.  Though  political  sympathy  had  drawn 
him  toward  the  Puritans,  he  had  no  religious  sympathy 
with  them,  and  was,  indeed,  regstrded  by  them  as  little 
better  than  an  atheist.  He  belonged  to  that  section  of 
the  Whigs  which  sought  for  models  rather  among  the  pa- 
triots of  Greece  and  Rome  than  among  the  prophets  and 
judges  of  Israel.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to 
Glasgow.  There  he  attempted  to  destroy  himself  with 
a  small  penknife ;  but,  though  he  gave  himself  several 
wounds,  none  of  them  proved  mortal,  and  he  had  strength 
enough  left  to  bear  a  journey  to  London.  He  was  brought 
before  the  Privy  Council,  and  interrogated  by  the  king, 
but  had  too  much  elevation  of  mind  to  save  himself  by  in- 
forming against  others.  A  story  was  current  among  the 
Whigs  that  the  king  said,  "You  had  better  be  frank  with 
me,  Mr.  Ayloffe.  You  know  that  it  is  in  my  power  to 
pardon  you."  Then,  it  was  rumored,  the  captive  broke 
his  sullen  silence,  and  answered,  "It  may  be  in  your  pow- 
er, but  it  is  not  in  your  nature."  He  was  executed  un- 
der his  old  outlawry  before  the  gate  of  the  Temple,  and 
died  with  stoical  composure.* 

In  the  mean  time  the  vengeance  of  the  conquerors  was 
mercilessly  wreaked  on  the  people  of  Argyleshire.  Many 
of  the  CampbeUs  were  hanged  without  a  trial  by  Athol ; 
and  he  was  with  diflSiculty  restrained  by  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil from  taking  more  lives.  The  country  to  the  extent  of 
thirty  miles  round  Inverary  was  wasted.  Houses  were 
burned,  the  stones  of  mills  broken  to  pieces,  fruit-trees 
cut  down,  and  the  very  roots  seared  with  fire.  The  nets 
and  fishing-boats,  the  sole  means  by  which  many  inhab- 
itants of  the  coast  subsisted,  were  destroyed.  More  than 
three  hundred  rebels  and  malcontents  were  transported  to 
the  colonies.     Many  of  them  were  also  sentenced  to  mu- 

*  Wade's  Narratiye,  Harl.  MS./6845;  Bamet,  i.,  634;  Citten's  Dispatch 
of^^^,  1685 ;  Lattrell's  Diary  of  the  same  date. 
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lilation.  On  a  single  day  the  hangman  of  Edinburgh  cat 
off  the  ears  of  thirty-five  prisoners.  Several  women  wcie 
sent  across  the  Atlantic  after  being  first  branded  in  the 
cheek  with  a  hot  iron.  It  was  even  in  contemplation  to 
obtain  an  act  of  Parliament  proscribing  the  name  of  Camp- 
bell, as  the  name  of  Mac  Gregor  had  been  proscribed  eighty 
years  before.* 

Argyle's  expedition  appears  to  have  produced  little  sen- 
sation  in  the  south  of  the  island.  The  tidings  of  his  land- 
ing reached  London  just  before  the  English  Parliament 
met.  The  king  mentioned  the  news  from  the  throne, 
and  the  houses  assured  him  that  they  would  stand  by  him 
against  every  enemy.  Nothing  more  was  required  of  them. 
Over  Scotland  they  had  no  authority;  and  a  war  of  which 
the  theater  was  so  distant,  and  of  which  the  event  might, 
almost  from  the  first,  be  easily  foreseen,  excited  only  a 
languid  interest  in  London. 

But,  a  week  before  the  final  dispersion  of  Argyle's 
army,  England  was  agitated  by  the  news  that  a  more 
formidable  invader  had  landed  on  her  own  shores.  It  had 
been  agreed  among  the  refugees  that  Monmouth  should 
sail  from  Holland  six  days  after  the  departure  of  the  Scots. 
He  had  deferred  his  expedition  a  short  time,  probably  in 
the  hope  that  most  of  the  troops  in  the  south  of  the  island 
would  be  moved  to  the  north  as  soon  as  war  broke  out  in 
the  Highlands,  and  that  he  should  find  no  force  ready  to 
oppose  him.  When  at  length  he  was  desirous  to  proceed, 
the  wind  had  become  adverse  and  violent. 

While  his  small  fleet  lay  tossing  in  the  Texel,  a  contest 
was  going  on  among  the  Dutch  authorities.  The  States- 
General  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  on  one  side,  the 
magistracy  and  Admiralty  of  Amsterdam  on  the  other 

Skelton  had  delivered  to  the  States-General  a  list  of 
the  refugees  whose  residence  in  the  United  Provinces 
caused  uneasiness  to  his  master.     The  States-General, 

*  Wodrow,  III.,  ix.,  4,  and  III.,  ix.,  10  Wodrow  gives  from  the  Acta  of 
Coancil  the  names  of  all  the  prisoners  who  were  transported,  mutilated,  o. 
branded. 
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anxious  to  grant  every  reasonable  request  which  James 
could  make,  sent  copies  of  the  list  to  the  provincial  authori- 
ties. The  provincial  authorities  sent  copies  to  the  munic- 
ipal authorities.  The  magistrates  of  all  the  towns  were 
directed  to  take  such  measures  as  might  prevent  the  pro- 
scribed Whigs  from  molesting  the  English  government. 
In  general,  those  directions  were  obeyed.  At  Rotterdam 
in  particular,  where  the  influence  of  William  was  all  pow- 
erfiil,  such  activity  was  shown  as  called  forth  warm  ac- 
knowledgments from  James.  But  Amsterdam  was  the 
chief  seat  of  the  emigrants  ;  and  the  governing  body  of 
Amsterdam  would  see  nothing,  hear  nothing,  know  of 
nothing.  The  high  bailiff  of  the  city,  who  was  himself  in 
daily  communication  with  Ferguson,  reported  to  the  Hague 
that  he  did  not  know  where  to  find  a  single  one  of  the  ref- 
ugees ;  and  with  this  excuse  the  federal  government  was 
forced  to  be  content.  The  truth  was,  that  the  English 
exiles  were  as  well  known  at  Amsterdam,  and  as  much 
stared  at  in  the  streets,  as  if  they  had  been  Chinese.* 

A  few  days  later,  Skelton  received  orders  from  his  court 
to  request  that,  in  consequence  of  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened his  master's  throne,  the  three  Scotch  regiments  in  the 

*  Skelton's  letter  is  dated  the  j'^th  of  May,  1686.  It  will  be  found,  to- 
gether with  a  letter  of  the  Sohout  or  High  Bailiff  of  AmBterdam,  in  a  little 
volume  published  a  few  months  later,  and  entitled  ''Histoire  des  Ev^nemens 
Tragiques  d'Angleterre."  The  documents  inserted  in  that  work  are,  as  far 
as  I  have  examined  them,  given  exactly  from  the  Dutch  archives,  except  that 
Skelton's  French,  which  was  not  the  purest,  is  slightly  corrected.  See,  also 
Grey's  Narrative. 

Goodenough,  on  his  examination  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  said,  "  The 
Schout  of  Amsterdam  was  a  particular  friend  to  this  last  detaga^'—Lansdovne 
MS.,  1152. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  refute  those  writers  who  represent  the  Prince  of 
Grange  as  an  accomplice  in  Monmouth's  enterprise.  The  circumstance  on 
which  they  chiefly  rely  is  that  the  authorities  of  Amsterdam  took  no  effect- 
ual steps  for  preventing  the  expedition  from  sailing.  This  circumstance  is, 
in  tnitb,  the  strongest  proof  that  the  expedition  was  not  favored  by  William. 
No  iierson,  not  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  institutions  and  politics  of  Hoi 
land,  would  hold  the  stodtholder  answerable  for  the  proceedings  of  the- 
heads  of  the  Loevestein  party. 

Ll 
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service  of  the  United  Provinoes  might  be  sent  to  Great 
Britain  "without  delay.  He  applied  to  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange,  and  the  prince  undertook  to  manage  the  matter, 
but  predicted  that  Amsterdam  would  raise  some  difficulty. 
The  prediction  proved  correct.  The  deputies  of  Amster- 
dam refused  to  consent,  and  succeeded  in  causing  some 
delay.  But  the  question  was  not  one  of  those  on  which, 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  republic,  a  single  city  could  pre- 
vent the  wish  of  the  majority  from  being  carried  into  ef- 
fect. The  influence  of  William  prevailed,  and  the  troops 
were  embarked  with  great  expedition.^* 

Skelton  was  at  the  same  time  exerting  himself,  not,  in- 
deed, very  judiciously  or  temperately,  to  stop  the  ships 
which  the  English  refugees  had  fitted  out.  He  expostu- 
lated in  warm  terms  with  the  Admiralty  of  Amsterdam. 
The  negligence  of  that  board,  he  said,  had  ahready  enabled 
one  band  of  rebels  to  invade  Britain ;  for  a  second  error 
of  the  same  kind  there  could  be  no  excuse.  He  peremp- 
torily demanded  that  a  large  vessel,  named  the  Helderen- 
bergh,  might  be  detained.  It  was  pretended  that  this 
vessel  was  bound  for  the  Canaries ;  but,  in  truth,  she  had 
been  freighted  by  Monmouth,  carried  twenty-six  guns,  and 
was  loaded  with  arms  and  ammunition.  The  Admiralty 
of  Amsterdam  replied  that  the  liberty  of  trade  and  nav- 
igation was  not  to  be  restrained  for  light  reasons,  and 
that  the  Helderenbergh  could  not  be  stopped  without  an 
order  from  the  States-General.  Skelton,  whose  uniform 
practice  seems  to  have  been  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end, 
now  had  recourse  to  the  States-General.  The  States- 
General  gave  the  necessary  orders.  Then  the  Admiralty 
of  Amsterdam  pretended  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  na- 
val force  in  the  Texel  to  seize  so  large  a  ship  as  the  Hel- 
derenbergh, and  suffered  Monmouth  to  sail  unmolested.! 

*  Avaux  Neg.,  Jane  ^,  -jl^,  j|,  1685 ;  Letter  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
Lord  Rochester,  Jane  9,  1685. 

t  Citters,  Jane  -f^;  Jane  ||,  1685.  The  correspondence  of  Skelton  ^ih 
tho  States-Genera]  and  with  the  Admiralty  of  Amsterdam  is  in  the  archi%ea 
at  the  Hague.  Some  pieces  w-U  be  found  in  the  Evdnemens  Tragiqae^ 
iVAngleterre.    See,  also,  Burnet,  i.,  640. 
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The  weather  was  bad,  the  voyage  was  long,  and  sev- 
eral  English  men-of-war  .were  cruising  in  the  Channel ; 
bat  Monmouth  escaped  both  the  sea  and  the  enemy.  As 
he  passed  by  the  clii&  of  Dorsetshire,  it  was  thought  de- 
sirable to  send  a  boat  to  the  beach  with  one  of  the  refu- 
gees named  Thomas  Dare.  This  man,  though  of  low 
mind  and  manners,  had  great  influence  at  Taunton.  He 
was  directed  to  hasten  thither  across  the  country,  and  to 
apprise  his  friends  that  Monmouth  would  soon  be  on  En- 
glish ground. 'iJ' 

On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  of  June,  the  Helderen- 
bergh,  accompanied  by  two  smaller  vessels,  appeared  off 
the  port  of  Lyme.  That  town  is  a  small  knot  of  steep 
and  narrow  alleys,  lying  on  a  coast  wild,  rocky,  and  beat- 
en by  a  stormy  sea.  The  place  was  then  chiefly  remark- 
able for  a  pier,  which,  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets, 
had  been  constructed  of  stones  unhewn  and  uncemented. 
This  ancient  work,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cob,  in- 
closed the  only  haven  where,  in  a  space  of  many  miles, 
the  fisherman  could  take  refuge  from  the  tempest  of  the 
Channel. 

The  appearance  of  the  three  ships,  foreign  built  and 
without  colors,  perplexed  the  inhabitants  of  Lyme ;  and 
the  uneasiness  increased  when  it  was  found  that  the  cus- 
tom-house officers,  who  had  gone  on  board  according  to 
usage,  did  not  return.  The  town's  people  repaired  to  the 
cliffs,  and  gazed  long  and  anxiously,  but  could  find  no  so- 
lution of  the  mystery.  At  length  seven  boats  put  off  from 
the  largest  of  the  strange  vessels  and  rowed  to  the  shore. 
From  these  boats  landed  about  eighty  men,  well  armed  and 
appointed.  Among  them  were  Monmouth,  Grey,  Fletch- 
er, Ferguson,  Wade,  and  Anthony  Buyse,  an  officer  who 
had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.f 

Monmouth  commanded  silence,  kneeled  down  on  the 
shore,  thanked  God  for  having  preserved  the  friends  of  lib- 

**  Wade*B  confession  in  the  Hardwicke  Fapen;  Harl.  MS.,  6845. 
t  See  Buyae's  evidence  agsinst  Monmouth  and  Fletcher  in  the  Collection 
of  State  Trials. 
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erty  and  pure  religion  from  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  im« 
plored  the  divine  blessing  on  what  was  yet  to  be  done  by 
land.  He  then  drew  his  sword  and  led  his  men  over  the 
oliffs  into  the  town. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  under  what  leader  and  for 
what  purpose  the  expedition  oamoi  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
populaoe  burst  through  all  restraints.  The  little  town 
was  in  an  uproar  with  men  running  to  and  firo,  and  shout- 
ing <<  A  Monmouth !  a  Monmouth !  the  Protestant  relig* 
ion !"  Meanwhile  the  ensign  of  the  adventurers,  a  blue 
flag,  was  set  up  in  the  market-plaoe.  The  military  stores 
were  deposited  in  the  town  hall ;  and  a  declaration,  set- 
ting for^  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  was  read  from  the 
Cross.'^^' 

This  declaration,  the  master-piece  of  Ferguson's  geniub, 
was  not  a  grave  manifesto  such  as  ought  to  be  put  forth 
by  a  leader  drawing  the  sword  for  a  great  public  cause, 
but  a  libel  of  the  lowest  class,  both  in  sentiment  and  lan- 
guage, f  It  contained,  undoubtedly,  many  just  charges 
against  the  government ;  but  these  charges  were  set  forth 
in  the  prolix  and  inflated  style  of  a  bad  pamphlet ;  and 
mingled  with  them  were  other  charges  of  which  the  whole 
disgrace  falls  upon  those  who  made  them.  The  Duke  of 
York,  it  was  positively  affirmed,  had  burned  down  Lon- 
don, had  strangled  Godfrey,  had  cut  the  throat  of  Essex, 
and  had  poisoned  the  late  king.  On  account  of  those  vil- 
lainous and  unnatural  crimes,  but  chiefly  of  that  execra- 
ble fact,  the  late  horrible  and  barbarous  parricide-— such 
was  the  copiousness  and  such  the  felicity  of  Ferguson^s 
diction— James  was  declared  a  mortal  and  bloody  enemy, 
a  tyrant,  a  murderer,  and  a  usurper.  No  treaty  should 
be  made  with  him.  The  sword  should  not  be  sheathed 
till  he  had  been  brought  to  condign  punishment  as  a  trai- 

*  JoamaU  of  the  House  of  OommonSi  Jane  13,  1685;  Had.  MS.,  6345; 
Lanadowoe  MS.,  1152. 

t  Burnet,  L,  641 ;  Goodenoagh'B  confenion  in  Lansdowne  MS.,  1 152.  Cop* 
16*  of  tho  declaration,  as  origioally  printed,  are  very  rare,  but  there  is  one 
at  the  Britilh  Museam. 
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tor.  The  government  should  be  settled  on  principles  fo- 
vorable  to  liberty.  All  Protestant  sects  should  be  toler- 
ated.  The  forfeited  charters  should  be  restored.  Parlia- 
ments should  be  held  annually,  and  should  no  longer  be 
prorogued  or  dissolved  by  royal  caprice.  The  only  stand- 
ing force  should  be  the  militia.  The  militia  should  be 
commanded  by  tbe  sheriffs,  and  the  sherifis  should  be 
chosen  by  the  freeholders.  Finally,  Monmouth  declared 
that  he  could  prove  himself  to  have  been  bom  in  lawful 
wedlock,  and  to  be,  by  right  of  blood.  King  of  England, 
but  that,  for  the  present,  he  waved  his  claims,  that  he 
would  leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  a  free  Parliament, 
and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  he  desired  to  be'  considered 
only  as  the  captain  general  of  the  English  Protestants  in 
arms  against  tyranny  and  pc^ery. 

Disgraceful  as  this  manifesto  was  to  those  who  put  it 
forth,  it  wflis  not  unskillfully  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  the  passions  of  the  vulgar.  In  the  west  the 
effect  was  great.  The  gentry  and  clergy  of  that  part  of 
England  were,  indeed,  with  few  exceptions,  Tories ;  but 
the  yeomen,  the  traders  of  the  towns,  the  peasants,  and 
the  artisans,  were  generally  animated  by  the  old  Round- 
head spirit.  Many  of  them  were  Dissenters,  and  had  been 
goaded  by  petty  persecution  into  a  temper  fit  for  desperate 
enterprise.  The  great  mass  of  the  population  abhorred 
popery  and  adored  Monmouth.  He  was  no  stranger  to 
them.  His  progress  through  Somersetshire  and  Devon- 
shire in  the  summer  of  1680  was  still  fresh  in  the  mem- 
ory of  all  men.  He  was  on  that  occasion  sumptuously 
entertained  by  Thomas  Thynne  at  Longleat  Hall,  then, 
and  perhaps  still,  the  most  magnificent  country  house  in 
England.  From  Longleat  to  Exeter  the  hedges  were 
lined  with  shouting  spectators.  The  roads  were  strewn 
with  boughs  and  flowers.  The  multitude,  in  their  eager- 
ness to  see  and  touch  their  favorite,  broke  down  the  pal- 
ings of  parks,  and  besieged  the  mansions  where  he  was 
feasted.  When  he  reached  Chard  his  escort  consisted  of 
five  thousand  horsemen.     At  Exeter  all  Devonshire  had 
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been  gathered  together  to  welcome  him.  One  striking  part 
of  the  show  was  a  company  of  nine  hundred  young  men, 
who,  clad  in  a  white  uniform,  marched  before  him  into  the 
city.^  The  turn  of  fortune  which  had  aUenated  the  gen- 
try from  his  cause  had  produced  no  effect  on  the  common 
people.  To  them  he  was  still  the  good  duke,  the  Protest- 
ant duke,  the  rightful  heir  whom  a  vile  conspiracy  kept  out 
of  his  own.  They  came  to  his  standard  in  crowds.  All  the 
clerks  whom  he  could. employ  were  too  few  to  take  down 
the  names  of  the  recruits.  Before  he  had  been  twenty-four 
hours  on  English  ground  he  was  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred men.  Dare  arrived  from  Taunton  with  forty  horse- 
men of  no  very  martial  appearance,  and  brought  encour- 
aging intelligence  as  to  the  state  of  pubUc  feeling  in  Som- 
ersetshire.    As  yet  all  seemed  to  promise  well.f 

But  a  force  was  collecting  at  Bridpbrt  to  oppose  the  in- 
surgents. On  the  thirteenth  of  June  the  red  regiment  of 
Dorsetshire  militia  came  pouring  into  that  town.  The 
Somersetshire,  or  yellow  regiment,  of  which  Sir  William 
Portman,  a  Tory  gentlemfim  of  great  note,  was  colonel, 
was  expected  to  arrive  on  the  following  day.|  The  duke 
determined  to  strike  an  immediate  blow.  A  detachment 
of  his  troops  was  preparing  to  march  to  Bridport,  when  a 
disastrous  event  threw  the  whole  camp  into  confusion. 

Fletcher  of  Saltoun  had  been  appointed  to  command 
the  cavabry  under  Grey.  Fletcher  was  ill  mounted ;  and, 
indeed,  there  were  few  chargers  in  the  camp  which  had 
not  been  taken  from  the  plow.  When  he  was  ordered  to 
Bridport,  he  thought  that  the  exigency  of  the  case  war- 
ranted him  in  borrowing,  without  asking  permission,  a  fine 
horse  belonging  to  Dare.  Dare  resented  this  liberty,  and 
assailed  Fletcher  with  gross  abuse.  Fletcher  kept  his 
temper  better  than  any  who  knew  him  expected.  At  last 
Dare,  presuming  on  the  patience  with  which  his  insolence 

*  Hutorical  Account  of  the  Life  and  magnanimous  Actions  of  the  most  iV 
Ustrious  Protestant  Prince  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  1683. 
f  Wade's  Confession,  Hardwicke  Papers ;  Axe  Papers ;  Harl.  MS. .  GSi!» 
t  Harl.  MS.,  6845. 
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was  endured,  ventured  to  shake  a  switch  at  the  high-born 
and  high-spirited  Scot.  Fletcher's  blood  boiled.  He  drew 
a  pistol  and  shot  Dare  dead.  Such  sudden  and  violent 
revenge  would  not  have  been  thought  strange  in  Scotland, 
where  the  law  had  always  been  weak ;  where  he  who  did 
not  right  himself  by  the  strong  hand  was  not  likely  to  be 
righted  at  all ;  and  where,  consequently,  human  life  was 
held  almost  as  cheap  as  in  the  worst  governed  provinces 
of  Italy.  But  the  people  of  the  southern  part  of  the  islapd 
were  not  accustomed  to  see  deadly  weapons  used  and  blood 
spilled  on  account  of  a  rude  word  or  a  gesture,  except  in 
duel  between  gentlemen  with  equal  arms.  There  was  a 
general  cry  for  vengeance  on  the  foreigner  who  had  mur- 
dered an  Englishman.  Monmouth  could  not  resist  the 
clamor.  Fletcher,  who,  when  his  first  burst  of  rage  had 
spent  itself,  was  overwhelmed  with  remorse  and  sorrow, 
took  refuge  on  board  of  the  Helderenbergh,  escaped  to  the 
Continent,  and  repaired  to  Hungary,  where  he  fought 
bravely,  against  the  common  enemy  of  Christendom.'*^ 

Situated  as  the  insurgents  were,  the  loss  of  a  man  of 
parts  and  energy,  who  knew  something  of  war,  was  not 
easily  to  be  repaired.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  fol- 
lowing di\y,  the  fourteenth  of  June,  Grey,  accompanied 
by  Wade,  marched  with  about  five  hundred  men  to  at- 
tack Bridport.  A  confused  and  indecisive,  action  took 
place,  such  as  was  to  be  expected  when  two  bands  of  plow- 
men, officered  by  country  gentlemen  and  barristers,  were 
opposed  to  each  other.  For  a  time  Monmouth's  men 
drove  the  militia  before  them.  Then  the  militia  made  a 
stand,  and  Monmouth's  men  retreated  in  some  confusion. 
Grey  and  his  cavalry  never  stopped  till  they  were  safe  at 
Lyme  again ;  but  Wade  rallied  the  infantry,  and  brought 
them  off  in  good  order,  f 

There  was  a  violent  outcry  against  Grey,  and  some  of 
the  adventurers  pressed  Monmouth  to  take  a  severe  course. 

*  Bnyae^B  evidence  in  the  Collection  of  State  Tzialfl;  Burnet,  i.,  612;  Fe^ 
gTiaou*8  MS.,  quoted  by  Eachard. 
t  London  Gazette,  June  18, 1685 ;  Wade's  Oonfewion,  Hardwicke  Papen. 
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Monmouth,  howeyeiy  would  not  listen  to  this  advice.  His 
lenity  has  been  attributed  by  some  writers  to  his  good  na- 
ture, which  undoubtedly  often  amounted  to  weakness 
Others  have  supposed  that  he  was  unwilling  to  deal  harsh- 
ly with  the  only  peer  who  served  in  his  army.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  the  duke,  who,  though  not  a  general 
of  the  highest  order,  understood  war  very  much  better 
than  the  preachers  and  lawyers  who  were  always  obtrud- 
ing their  advice  on  him,  made  allowances  which  people  al- 
together inexpert  in  military  affairs  never  thought  of  mak- 
ing. In  justice  to  a  man  who  has  had  few  defenders,  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  task  which,  throughout  this 
campaign,  was  assigned  to  Grey,  was  one  which,  if  he  had 
been  the  boldest  and  most  skillful  of  soldiers,  he  could 
scarcely  have  performed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  gain  credit. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry.  It  is  notorious  that 
a  horse  soldier  requires  longer  training  than  a  foot  soldier, 
and  that  the  war  horse  requires  a  longer  training  than  his 
rider.  Something  may  be  done  with  a  raw  infantry  which 
has  enthusiasm  and  animal  couretge,  but  nothing  can  be 
more  helpless  than  a  raw  cavalry,  consisting  of  yeomen  and 
tradesmen  mounted  on  cart-horses  and  post-horses;  and 
such  was  the  cavalry  which  Grey  commanded.  The  won- 
der is,  not  that  his  men  did  not  stand  fire  with  resolution, 
not  that  they  did  not  use  their  weapons  with  vigor,  but 
that  they  were  able  to  keep  their  seats. 

Still  recruits  came  in  by  hundreds.  Arming  and  drill- 
ing went  on  all  day.  Meantime  the  news  of  the  insur- 
rection had  spread  fast  and  wide.  On  the  evening  on  which 
the  duke  landed,  Gregory  Alford,  mayor  of  Lyme,  a  zeal- 
ous Tory,  and  a  most  bitter  persecutor  of  Nonconformists, 
sent  off  his  servants  to  give  the  alarm  to  the  gentry  of 
Somersetshire  and  Dorsetshire,  and  himself  took  horse  for 
tlie  west.  Late  at  night  he  stopped  at  Hbniton,  and 
thence  dispatched  a  few  hurried  lines  to  London  with  the 
ill  tidings.^  He  then  pushed  on  to  Exeter,  where  he 
found  Christopher  Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle.     This  noble* 

*  Lords'  Jooroals,  Jane  13,  16S5. 
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mnxLj  the  son  and  heir  of  George  Monk,  the  restorer  of 
the  Stuarts,  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Devonshire,  and  was 
then  holding  a  muster  of  militia.  Four  thousand  mer  of 
the  train-bands  were  actually  assembled  under  his  com- 
mand. He  seems  to  have  thought  that,  with  this  force, 
he  should  be  able  at  once  to  crush  the  rebellion.  He 
therefore  marched  toward  Lyme. 

But  when,  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the  fifteenth 
of  June,  he  reached  Axminster,  he  found  the  insurgents 
drawn  up  there  to  encounter  him.  They  presented  a  res- 
olute front.  Four  field-pieces  were  pointed  against  the 
royal  troops.  The  thick  hedges  which  on  each  side  over- 
hung the  narrow  lanes  were  lined  with  musketeers.  Al- 
bemarle, however,  was  less  alarmed  by  the  preparations  of 
the  enemy  than  by  the  spirit  which  appeared  in  his  own 
ranks.  Such  was  Monmouth's  popularity  among  the  com- 
mon people  of  Devonshire,  that,  if  once  the  train-bands 
had  caught  sight  of  his  well-known  face  and  figure,  they 
would  probably  have  gone  over  to  him  in  a  body. 

Albemarle,  therefore,  though  he  had  a  great  superiority 
of  force,  thought  it  advisable  to  retreat.  The  .etreat  soon 
became  a  rout.  The  whole  country  was  strewn  with  the 
arms  and  uniforms  which  the  fugitives  had  thrown  away ; 
and,  had  Monmouth  urged  the  pursuit  with  vigor,  he 
would  probably  have  taken  Exeter  without  a  blow.  But 
he  was  satisfied  with  the  advantage  which. he  had  gained, 
and  thought  it  desirable  that  his  recruits  should  be  better 
trained  before  they  were  employed  in  any  hazardous  serv. 
ice.  He  therefore  marched  toward  Taunton,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  eighteenth  of  June,  exactly  a  week  after 
his  landing.'^ 

The  court  and  the  Parliament  had  been  greatly  moved 
by  the  news  from  the  west.  At  five  in  the  morning  of 
Saturday,  the  thirteenth  of  June,  the  king  had  received 
the  letter  which  the  Mayor  of  Lyme  had  dispatched  from 

*  Wade's  Confession;  Ferguson  MS. ;  Axe  Papers,  Harl.  MS.,  6845 1  Old- 
mixon,  701,  702.  Oldmixon,  who  was  thet  a  bo j,  lived  very  near  the  sceno 
i)f  these  events. 
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Honiton.  The  Privy  Council  was  instantly  called  tc^th- 
cr.  Orders  were  given  that  the  strength  of  every  com- 
pany of  infantry  and  of  every  troop  of  cavalry  should  he 
increased.  Commissions  were  issued  for  the  levying  of 
new  regiments.  Alford's  communication  was  laid  before 
the  Lords,  and  its  substance  was  communicated  to  the 
Commons  by  a  message.  The.  Commons  examined  the 
couriers  who  had  arrived  from  the  west,  and  instantly  or- 
dered a  bill  to  be  brought  in  for  attainting  Monmouth  of 
high  treason.  Addresses  were  voted,  assuring  the  king 
that  both  his  peers  and  his  people  were  determined  to  stand 
by  him  with  life  and  fortune  against  all  his  enemies.  At 
the  next  meeting  of  the  houses  they  ordered  the  declara- 
tion of  the  rebels  to  be  burned  by  the  hangman,  and  pass- 
ed the  bill  of  attainder  through  aU  its  stages.  That  bill 
received  the  royal  assent  on  the  same  day,  and  a  reward 
of  five  thousand  pounds  was  promised  for  the  apprehension 
of  Monmouth.'^ 

The  fact  that  Monmouth  was  in  arms  against  the  gov- 
ernment was  so  notorious  that  the  bill  of  attainder  became 
a  law  with  only  a  faint  show  of  opposition  from  one  or 
two  peers,  and  has  seldom  been  censured  even  by  Whig 
historians ;  yet  when  we  consider  how  important  it  is  that 
legislative  and  judicial  functions  should  be  kept  distinct, 
how  important  it  is  that  common  fame,  however  strong 
and  general,  should  not  be  received  as  a  legal  proof  of 
guilt,  how  important  it  is  to  maintain  the  rule  that  no 
man  shall  be  condemned  to  death  without  an  opportunity 
of  defending  himself,  and  how  easily  and  speedily  breaches 
in  great  principles,  when  once  made,  are  widened,  we  shall 
probably  be  disposed  to  think  that  the  course  taken  by  the 
Parliament  was  open  to  some  objection.  Neither  house 
had  before  it  any  thing  which  even  so  corrupt  a  judge  as 
Jeffreys  could  have  directed  a  jury  to  consider  as  proof  of 
Monmouth's  crime.  The  messengers  examined  by  the 
Commons  were  not  on  oath,  and  might  therefore  have  re- 

*  London  Gazette,  June  18,  1685 ;  Lords'  and  Commons*  Journals,  Jane 
13  and  15 ;  Dutch  Dispatch,  June  ^. 
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lated  mere  fiotions  without  incurring  the  penalties  of  per- 
jury. The  Lords,  who  might  have  administered  an  oath, 
appear  not  to  have  examined  any  witness,  and  to  have  had 
no  evidence  before  them  except  the  letter  of  the  Mayor  of 
Lyme,  which,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  was  no  evidence  at 
all.  Extreme  danger,  it  is  true,  justifies  extreme  reme- 
dies ;  but  the  act  of  attainder  was  a  remedy  which  could 
not  operate  till  all  danger  was  over,  and  which  would  be- 
come superfluous  at  the  very  moment  at  which  it  ceased 
to  be  null.  While  Monmouth  was  in  arms  it  was  im- 
possible to  execute  him.  If  he  should  be  vanquished  and 
taken,  there  would  be  no  hazard  and  no  difficulty  in  try- 
ing him.  It  was  afterward,  remembered  as  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance that,  ainong  the  zealous  Tories  who  went  up 
with  the  bill  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  bar  of 
the  Lords,  was  Sir  John  Fenwick,  member  for  Northum- 
berland.'^ This  gentleman,  a  few  years  later,  had  occasion 
to  reconsider  the  whole  subject,  and  then  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  acts  of  attainder  are  altogether  unjustifiable. 
The  Parliament  gave  other  proofs  of  loyalty  in  this  hour 
of  peril.  The  Commons  authorized  the  king  to  raise  an 
extraordinary  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  for 
his  present  necessities,  and,  that  he  might  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  the  money,  proceeded  to  devise  new  im- 
posts. The  scheme  of  taxing  houses  lately  built  in  the 
capital  was  revived  and  strenuously  supported  by  the  coun- 
try gentlemen.  It  was  resolved,  not  only  that  such  hous- 
es should  be  taxed,  but  that  a  bill  should  be  brought  in 
.  prohibiting  the  laying  of  any  new  foundations  within  the 
bills  of  mortality.  The  resolution,  however,  was  not  car- 
ried into  efiect.  Powerful  men  who  had  land  in  the  sub- 
urbs, and  who  hoped  to  see  new  streets  and  squares  rise 
on  their  estates,  exerted  all  their  influence  against  the 
project.  It  was  found  that  to  adjust  the  details  would  be 
a  work  of  time ;  and  the  king's  wants  were  so  pressing 
that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  quicken  the  movements 

*  Oldmizon  is  wrong  in  saying  that  Fenwick  carried  np  the  bill.    It  was 
carried  ap,  as  appears  from  the  Journals,  by  Lord  AncFam. 
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of  the  House  by  a  gentle  exhortation  to  speed.  The  plan 
of  taxing  buildings  was  therefore  relinquished,  and  new 
duties  were  imposed  for  a  term  of  five  years  on  foreign 
silks,  linens,  and  spirits.^ 

The  Tories  of  the  Lower  House  proceeded  to  introduoe 
what  they  called  a  bill  for  the  preservation  of  the  king's 
person  and  government.  They  proposed  that  it  should  be 
high  treason  to  say  that  Monmouth  was  legitimate,  to  ut- 
ter any  words  tending  to  bring  the  person  or  government 
of  the  sovereign  into  hatred  or  contempt,  or  to  make  any 
motion  in  Parliament  for  changing  the  order  of  succession. 
Some  of  these  provisions  excited  general  disgust  and  alarm. 
The  Whigs,  few  and  weak  as  they  were,  attempted  to 
rally,  and  found  themselves  re*enforced  by  a  considerable 
number  of  moderate  and  sensible  Cavaliers.  Words,  it 
was  said,  may  easily  be  misunderstood  by  an  honest  man. 
They  may  easily  be  misconstrued  by  a  knave.  What  was 
spoken  metaphorically  may  be  apprehended  literally.  What 
was  spoken  ludicrously  may  be  apprehended  seriously.  A 
particle,  a  tense,  a  mood,  an  emphasis,  may  make  the 
whole  difference  between  guilt  and  innocence.  The  Savior 
of  mankind  himself,  in  whose  blameless  life  malice  could 
find  no  act  to  impeach,  had  been  called  in  question  for 
words  spoken.  False  witnesses  had  suppressed  a  syllable 
which  would  have  made  it  clear  that  those  were  figurative, 
and  had  thus  furnished  the  Sanhedrim  with  a  pretext  un- 
der  which  the  foulest  of  all  judicial  murders  had  been  per- 
petrated. With  such  an  example  on  record,  who  could 
affirm  that,  if  mere  talk  were  made  a  substantive  treason, 
the  most  loyal  subject  would  be  safe  ?  These  arguments 
produced  so  great  an  effect,  that  in  the  committee,  amend* 
ments  were  introduced  which  greatly  mitigated  the  sever- 
ity  of  the  bill.  But  the  clause  which  made  it  high  trea* 
son  in  a  member  of  Parliament  to  propose  the  exclusion 
of  a  prince  of  the  blood  from  the  throne  seems  to  have 
raised  no  debate  and  was  retained.  It  was,  indeed,  alto- 
gether unimportant,  except  as  a  proof  of  the  ignorance 

*  Commons  Joornals  of  June  17,  18,  and  19,  1685;  Reresby's  Memoirs. 
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and  inexperieuce  of  the  hot-headed  Royalists  who  throngs 
ed  the  House  of  Commons.  Had  they  learned  the  first 
radiments  of  legislation,  they  would  have  seen  that  the 
enactment  to  whioh  they  attached  so  much  value  would 
be  superfluous  while  the  Parliament  was  disposed  to  main- 
tain the  order  of  suooession,  and  would  be  repealed  as  soon 
as  there  was  a  Parliament  bent  ob  changing  the  order  of 
succession.'MF 

The  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed  and  carried  up  to  the 
Lords,  but  did  not  become  law.  The  king  had  obtained 
from  the  Parliament  all  the  pecuniary  assistance  that  he 
could  expect ;  and  he  conceived  that,  while  rebellion  was 
actually  raging,  the  loyal  nobility  and  gentry  would  be  of 
more  use  in  their  counties  than  at  Westminster.  He 
therefore  hurried  their  deliberations  to  a  close,  and,  oit  the 
second  of  July,  dismissed  them.  The  houses  were  not 
prorogued,  but  only  adjourned,  in  order  that  when  they 
should  reassemble,  they  might  take  up  their  business  in 
the  exact  state  in  which  they  had  left  it.f 

While  the  Parliament  was  devising  sharp  laws  against 
Monmouth  and  his  partisans,  he  found  at  Taunton  a  re- 
ception which  might  well  encourage  him  to  hope  that  his 
enterprise  would  have  a  prosperous  issue.  Taunton,  like 
most  other  towns  in  the  south  of  England,  was,  in  that 
age,  more  important  than  at  present.  Those  towns  have 
not  indeed  declined.  On  the  contrary,  they  are,  with  ver} 
few  exceptions,  larger  and  richer,  better  built  and  better 
peopled,  than  in  the  seventeenth  century;  but,  though 
they  have  positively  advanced,  they  have  relatively  gone 
back.  They  have  been  far  outstripped  in  wealth  and  pop- 
ulation by  the  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  cities 
of  the  north ;  cities  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Btuarts, 

*  Commons*  Joomalt,  Jane  19,  29, 1685 ;  Lord  Lonidale's  Memoirs,  8, 9 ; 
fioniet,  i.,  639.  The  bill,  ob  amended  by  the  committee;  will  be  found  in 
Mr.  Fox*8  historical  work.  Appendix  iii.  If  Burnet's  account  be  correct,  the 
offenses  which,  by  the  amended  biU,  were  made  punishable  only  with  dri 
incapacities,  were,  by  the  original  bill,  made  capital. 

i  TiOrda'  and  Commons'  Journals,  July  2,  1685. 
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were  but  beginning  to  be  known  as  seats  of  industry. 
When  Monmouth  marched  into  Taunton  it  was  an  em- 
inently, prosperous  place.  Its  markets  were  plentifully 
supplied.  It  was  a  celebrated  seat  of  the  woolen  manu- 
facture. The  people  boasted  that  they  lived  in  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Nor  was  this  language 
held  only  by  partial  natives;  for  every  stranger  who 
climbed  the  graceful  tower  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  owned 
that  he  saw  beneath  him  the  most  fertile  of  English  val- 
leys. It  was  a  country  rich  with  orchards  and  green  pas- 
tures, among  which  were  scattered,  in  gay  abundance, 
manor  houses,  cottages,  and  village  spires.  The  towns- 
men had  long  leaned  toward  Presbyterian  divinity  and 
Whig  politics.  In  the  great  civil  war,  Taunton  had, 
thrdfgh  all  vicissitudes,  adhered  to  the  Parliament,  had 
been  twice  closely  besieged  by  Goring,  and  had  been  twice 
defended  with  heroic  valor  by  Robert  Blake,  afterward  the 
renowned  admiral  of  the  Commonwealth.  Whole  streets 
had  been  burned  down  by  the  mortars  and  grenades  of  the 
Cavaliers.  Food  had  been  so  scarce  that  the  resolute  gov- 
ernor had  announced  his  intention  to  put  the  garrison  on 
rations  of  horse-flesh.  But  the  spirit  of  the  town  had 
never  been  subdued  either  by  fire  or  by  hunger.^ 

The  Restoration  had  produced  no  efiect  on  the  temper 
of  the  Taunton  men.  They  had  still  continued  to  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  the  happy  day  on  which  the  siege 
laid  to  their  town  by  the  royal  army  had  been  raised  ,*  and 
their  stubborn  attachment  to  the  old  cause  had  excited  so 
much  fear  and  resentment  at  Whitehall,  that,  by  a  royal 
order,  their  moat  had  been  filled  up,  and  their  wall  de- 
molished to  the  foundation.!  The  puritanical  spirit  had 
been  kept  up  to  the  height  among  them  by  the  precepts 
and  example  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  dissent- 
ing clergy,  Joseph  Alleine.  AUeine  was  the  author  of  a^ 
tract  entitled  An  Alarm  to  the  Unconverted,  which  is  still 
popular  both  in  England  and  in  America.     From  the  jail 

*  Savage's  edition  of  Toulmin's  History  of  Taunton, 
t  Sprat's  Trae  Account ;  Toulmin**  History  of  Taunton. 
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to  which  he  was  consigned  by  the  victorious  Cavaliersy  he 
addressed  to.  his  loving  Mends  at  Taunton  many  epistles 
breathing  the  spirit  of  a  truly  heroic  piety.  His  frame 
soon  sank  under  the  effects  of  study,  toil,  and  persecution 
but  his  memory  was  long  cherished  with  exceeding  love 
and  reverence  by  those  whom  he  had  exhorted  and  cate- 
chized.* 

The  children  of  the  men  who,  forty  years  before,  had 
manned  the  ramparts  of  Taunton  against  the  Royalists, 
now  welcomed  Monmouth  with  transports  of  joy  and  af- 
fection. Every  door  and  window  was  adorned  with 
wreaths  of  flowers.  No  man  appeared  in  the  streets  with- 
out wearing  in  his  hat  a  green  bough,  the  badge  of  the 
popular  cause.  Damsels  of  the  best  families  in  the  town 
wove  colors  for  the  insurgents.  One  flag  in  particular 
was  embroidered  gorgeously  with  emblems  of  royal  digni- 
ty, and  was  oflered  to  Monmouth  by  a  train  of  young  girls. 
He  received  the  gift  with  the  winning  courtesy  which  dis- 
tinguished him.  The  lady  who  headed  the  procession  jpre- 
sented  him  also  with  a  small  Bible  of  great  price.  He 
took  it  with  a  show  of  reverence.  "  I  come,"  he  said, 
<<  to  defend  the  truths  contained  in  this  book,  and  to  seal 
them,  if  it  must  be  so,  with  my  blood."f 

But,  while  Monmouth  enjoyed  the  applause  of  the  mul- 
titude, he  could  not  but  perceive,  with  concern  and  appre- 
hension, that  the  higher  classes  were,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  hostile  to  his  undertaking,  and  that  no  rising 
had  taken  place  except  in  the  counties  where  he  had  him- 
self appeared.  He  had  been  assured  by  agents,  who  pro- 
fessed to  have  derived  their  information  from  Wildman, 
that  the  whole  Whig  aristocracy  was  eager  to  take  arms. 
Nevertheless,  more  than  a  week  had  now  elapsed  since 
the  blue  standard  had  been  set  up  at  Lyme.  Day  labor- 
ers, small  farmers,  shop-keepers,  apprentices,  dissenting 
J)reachers,  had  flocked  to  the  rebel  camp ;  but  not  a  sin- 
gle peer,  baronet,  or  knight,  not  a  single  member  of  the 

*  Life  and  Death  of  Joseph  AUeine,  1672;  NonoonformiBts'  Memorial 

*  Hvl.  MS.,  7006;  Oldmixon.  702;  Eachard,  iiL,763. 
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House  of  Commons,  and  scarcely  any  esqoire  of  snfficient 
note  to  have  ever  been  in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  had 
joined  the  invaders.  Ferguson,  who,  ever  since  the  death 
of  Charles,  had  been  Momnouth's  evil  angel,  had  a  sng- 
gostion  ready.  The  duke  had  put  himself  into  a  false  po- 
sition by  declining  the  royal  title.  Had  he  declared  him- 
self sovereign  of  England,  his  cause  would  have  worn  a 
show  of  legality.  At  present  it  was  impossible  to  recon- 
cile his  Declaration  with  the  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  was  clear  that  either  Monmouth  or  his  uncle 
was  rightful  king.  Monmouth  did  not  venture  to  pro- 
nounce himself  the  rightful  king,  and  yet  denied  that  his 
uncle  was  so.  Those  who  fought  for  James  fought  for  the 
only  person  who  ventured  to  claim  the  throne,  and  were, 
therefore,  clearly  in  their  duty  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  realm.  Those  who  fought  for  Monmouth  fought  for 
some  unknown  polity,  which  was  to  be  set  up  by  a  con- 
vention not  yet  in  existence.  None  could  wonder  that 
men  of  high  rank  and  ample  fortune  stood  aloof  from  an 
enterprise  which  threatened  with  destruction  that  system 
in  the  permanence  of  which  they  were  deeply  interested. 
If  the  duke  would  assert  his  legitimacy  and  assume  the 
crown,  he  would  at  once  remove  this  objection.  The 
question  would  cease  to  be  a  question  between  the  old 
Constitution  and  a  new  constitution.  It  would  be  mere- 
ly a  question  of  hereditary  right  between  two  princes. 

On  such  grounds  as  these,  Ferguson,  almost  immediate- 
ly after  the  landing,  had  earnestly  pressed  the  duke  to  pro- 
claim himself  king ;  and  Grrey  was  of  the  same  opinion. 
Monmouth  had  been  very  willing  to  take  this  advice  ;  but 
Wade  and  other  Republicans  had  been  refractory ;  and 
their  chief,  with  his  usual  pliability,  had  yielded  to  their 
arguments.  At  Taunton  the  subject  was  revived.  Mon- 
mouth talked  in  private  with  the  dissentients,  assured 
them  that  he  saw  no  other  way  of  obtaining  the  support 
of  any  portion  of  the  aristocracy,  and  succeeded  in  extort- 
mg  their  reluctant  consent.  On  the  morning  of  the  twen- 
tieth of  June  he  was  proclaimed  in  the  market-place  of 
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Taunton.  His  followers  repeated  his  new  title  with  af- 
fectionate delight ;  but^  as  some  confiosion  might  have 
arisen  if  he  had  been  oalled  King  James  the  Seoond,  they 
commonly  used  the  strange  appellation  of  King  Monmouth ; 
and  by  this  name  their  unhappy  favorite  was  often  men- 
tioned in  the  western  counties,  within  the  memory  of  per- 
sons still  liying.4(^ 

Within  twenty-four  hours  after  he  had  assumed  the 
rieg^  title,  he  put  forth  several  proclamations  headed  with 
his  sign  manual.  By  one  of  these  he  set  a  price  on  the 
head  of  his  rival.  Another  declared  the  Parliament  then 
sitting  at  Westminster  an  unlawful. assembly,  and  com- 
manded the  members  to  disperse.  The  third  forbade  the 
people  to  pay  taxes  to  the  usurper.  The  fourth  pro- 
nounced Albemarle  a  traitor.f 

Albemarle  transmitted  these  proclamations  to  London 
merely  as  specimens  of  folly  and  impertinence.  They 
produced  no  effect,  except  wonder  and  contempt ;  nor  had 
Monmouth  any  reason  to  think  that  the  assumption  of 
royalty  had  improved  his  position.  .Only  a  week  had 
elapsed  since  he  had  solemnly  bound  himself  not  to  take 
the  crown  till  a  free  Parliament  should  have  acknowledg- 
ed his  rights.  By  breaking  that  engagement  he  had  in- 
curred the  imputation  of  levity,  if  not  of  perfidy.  The 
class  which  he  had  hoped  to  conciliate  still  stood  aloof. 
The  reasons  which  prevented  the  great  Whig  lords  and 
gentlemen  from  recognizing  him  as  their  king  were  at 
least  as  strong  as  those  which  had  prevented  them  from 
rallying  round  him  as  their  captain  general.  They  dis- 
liked indeed  the  person,  the  religion,  and  the  politics  of 
James ;  but  James  was  no  longer  young.  His  eldest ' 
daughter  was  justly  popular.  ■  She  was  attached  to  the 
Reformed  faith.     She  was  married  to  a  prince  who  was 

*  Wade's  Confession ;  Goodenongh's  Confession,  HarL  MS.,  1152 ;  Oldmix 
on,  702.  Ferguson's  denial  is  quite  undeserving  of  credit.  A  copy  of  the 
proclamation  is  in  the  Harl.  MS.,  7006. 

t  Copies  of  the  last  three  proclamationa  are  in^e  British  Museum.  Harl 
MS.,  7006.    The  first  I  have  never  seen;  but  it  is  mentioned  hy  Wade. 
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the  hereditary  chief  of  the  Protestants  of  the  Contiiienti 
to  a  prinoe  who  had  been  bred  in  a  republic,  and  whose 
sentiments  were  supposed  to  be  such  as  became  a  consti- 
tutional king.  Was  it  wise  to  incur  the  horrors  of  civil 
war  for  the  mere  chance  of  being  able  to  effect  immedi- 
ately what  Nature  would,  without  bloodshed,  without  any 
violation  of  law,  effect,  in  all  probability,  before  many- 
years  should  have  expired  ?  Perhaps  there  might  be  rea- 
sons for  pulling  down  James.  But  what  reason  coul/l  be 
given  for  setting  up  Monmouth?  To  exclude  a  prince 
from  the  throne  on  account  of  unfitness  was  a  course 
agreeable  to  Whig  principles ;  but  on  no  principle  could 
it  be  proper  to  exclude  rightful  heirs,  who  were  admitted 
to  be,  not  only  blameless,  but  eminently  qualified  for  the 
highest  public  trust.  That  Monmoutili  was  legitimate, 
nay,  that  he  thought  himself  legitimate,  intelligent  men 
could  not  believe.  He  was  therefore  not  merely  a  usurp- 
er, but  a  usurper  of  the  worst  sort — an  impostor.  If  he 
made  out  any  semblance  of  a  case,  he  could  do  so  only 
by  means  of  forgery  and  perjury.  All  honest  and  sensi- 
ble persons  were  unwilling  to  see  a  fraud  which,  if  prac- 
ticed to  obtain  an  estate,  would  have  been  punished  with 
the  scourge  and  the  piUory,  rewarded  with  the  English 
crown.  To  the  old  nobility  of  the  realm  it  seemed  in- 
supportable that  the  bastard  of  Lucy  Walters  should  be 
set  up  high  above  the  lawful  descendants  of  the  Fitzalans 
and  De  Veres.  Those  who  were  capable  of  looking  for- 
ward must  have  seen  that,  if  Monmouth  should  succeed 
in  overpowering  the  existing  government,  there  would  still 
remain  a  war  between  him  and  the  house  of  Orange ;  a 
war  which  might  last  longer  and  produce  more  misery 
than  the  war  of  the  Roses ;  a  war  which  might  probably 
break  up  the  Protestants  of  Europe  into  hostile  parties, 
might  arm  England  and  Holland  against  each  other,  and 
might  make  both  those  countries  an  easy  prey  to  France. 
The  opinion,  therefore,  of  almost  all  the  leading  Whigs 
seems  to  have  been  that  Monmouth's  enterprise  could  not 
fail  to  end  in  some  great  disaster  to  the  nation,  but  that, 
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on  the  whole,  his  defeat  wotdd  be  a  less  disaster  than  his 
victory. 

It  was  not  only  by  the  inaction  of  the  Whig  aristoc- 
racy that  the  invaders  were  disappointed.  The  wealth 
and  power  of  London  had  sufficed  in  the  preceding  gener- 
ation, and  might  again  suffice,  to  turn  the  scale  in  a  civil 
conflict.  The  Londoners  had  formerly  given  many  j)roofs 
of  their  hatred  of  popery  and  of  their  affection  for  the 
Protestant  duke.  He  had  too  readily  believed  that,  as 
soon  as  he  landed,  there  would  be  a  rising  in  the  capital ; 
but,  though  advices  came  down  to  him  that  many  thou- 
sands of  the  citizens  had  been  enrolled  as  volunteers  for 
the  good  cause,  nothing  was  done.  The  plain  truth  was, 
that  the  agitators  who  had  encouraged  him  to  invade  En- 
gland, who  had  promised  to  rise  on  the  first  signal,  and 
who  had  perhaps  imagined,  while  the  danger  was  remote, 
that  they  should  have  the  courage  to  keep  their  promise, 
lost  heart  when  the  critical  time  drew  near.  Wildman's 
fright  was  such  that  he  seemed  to  have  lost  his  under- 
standing. The  craven  Danvers  at  first  excused  his  inac- 
tion by  saying  that  he  would  not  take  up  arms  till  Mon- 
mouth was  proclaimed  king ;  and,  when  Monmouth  had 
been  proclaimed  king,  turned  round  and  declared  that  good 
Republicans  were  absolved  from  all  engagenients  to  a 
leader  who  had  so  shamefully  broken  £Euth.  In  every 
age  the  vilest  specimens  of  human  nature  are  to  be  found 
among  demagogues.^ 

On  the  day  following  that  on  which  Monmouth  had  as- 
sumed the  regal  title,  he  marched  from  Taunton  to  Bridge- 
water.  His  own  spirits,  it  was  remarked,  were  not  high. 
The  acclamations  of  the  devoted  thousands  who  surround- 
ed him  wherever  he  turned  could  not  dispel  the  gloom 
which  sat  on  his  brow.  Those  who  had  seen  him  during 
his  progress  through  Somersetshire  five  years  before,  could 
not  now  observe  without  pity  the  traces  of  distress  and 
anxiety  on  those  soft  and  pleasing  features  which  had  won 
so  many  hearts.f 

*  Grey*B  Narrative;  Ferguson's  MS.,  Eachard,  iii.,  754. 
t  Persecutioii  Exposed,  by  John  Whiting;. 
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Ferguson  was  in  a  very  different  temper.  With  this 
man's  knavery  was  strangely  mingled  an  eccentric  vanity 
which  resembled  madness.  The  thought  that  he  had  raised 
a  rebellion  and  bestowed  a  crown  had  turned  his  head 
He  swaggered  about,  brandishing  his  naked  sword,  and 
crying  to  the  crowd  of  spectators  who  had  assembled  to 
see  the  army  march  out  of  Taunton,  "  Look  at  me !  You 
have  heard  of  me.  I  am  Ferguson,  the  famous  Ferguson, 
the  Ferguson  for  whose  head  so  many  hundred  pounds 
have  been  offered."  And  this  man,  at  once  unprincipled 
and  brain-sick,  had  in  his  keeping  the  understanding  and 
the  conscience  of  the  unhappy  Monmouth.'* 

Bridgewater  was  one  of  the  few  towns  which  still  had 
some  Whig  magistrates.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  came 
in  their  robes  to  welcome  the  duke,  walked  before  him  in 
procession  to  the  high  cross,  and  there  proclaimed  him 
king.  His  troops  found  excellent  quarters,  and  were  fur- 
nished with  necessaries  at  little  or  no  cost  by  the  people 
of  the  town  and  neighborhood.  He  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  castle,  a  building  which  had  been  previously  hon- 
ored by  royal  visits.  In  the  castle  field  his  army  was  en- 
camped. It  now  consisted  of  about  six  thousand  men, 
and  might  easily  have  been  increased  to  double  the  num- 
ber but  for  the  want  of  arms.  The  duke  had  brought 
with  him  from  the  Continent  but  a  scamty  supply  of  pikes 
and  muskets.  Many  of  his  followers  had,  therefore,  no 
other  weapons  than  such  as  could  be  made  out  of  the  tools 
which  they  had  used  in  husbandry  or  mining.  Of  these 
rude  implements  of  war  the  most  formidable  was  made  by 
fsistening  the  blade  of  a  scythe  erect  on  a  strong  pole.  The 
tything-men  of  the  country  round  Taunton  and  Bridge- 
water  received  orders  to  search  every  where  for  scythes, 
and  to  bring  all  that  could  be  found  to  the  camp.  *  It  was 
impossible,  however,  even  with  the  help  of  these  contriv- 
ances, to  supply  the  demand,  and  great  numbers  who 
were  desirous  to  enlist  were  sent  away.f 

•  Harl.  MS.,  6845. 

♦  Grcy'»  Narrative;  Paschall's  Narrative  in  App.  to  Hey  wood's  Vindicatioa. 
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The  foot  were  divided  into  six  regiments.  Many  of 
the  men  had  been  in  the  militia,  and  still  wore  their  uni- 
forms, red  and  yellow.  The  cavalry  were  about  a  thou- 
sand in  number ;  but  most  of  them  had  only  large  oolts^ 
such  as  j^ere  then  bred  in  great  herds  on  the  marshes  of 
Somersetshire  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  London  with 
coach-horses  and  cart-horses.  These  animal^  were  so  far 
from  being  fit  for  any  military  purpose  that  they  had  not 
yet  learned  to  obey  the  bridle,  and  became  ungovernable 
as  soon  as  they  heard  a  gun  fired  or  a  drum  beaten.  A 
small  body-guard  of  forty  young  men,  well  armed  and 
mounted  at  their  own  charge,  attended  Monmouth.  The 
people  of  Bridgewater,  who  were  enriched  by  a  thriving 
coast  trade,  furnished  him  with  a  small  sum  of  monej.^ 

All  this  time  the  forces  of  the  government  were  fast  as- 
sembling. On  the  west  of  the  rebel  army  Albemarle  still 
kept  together  a  large  body  of  Devonshire  militia.  On  the 
east  the  train-bands  of  Wiltshire  had  mustered  under  the 
command  of  Thomas  Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke.  On  the 
northeast,  Henry  Somerset,  duke  of  Beaufort,  was  in  arms. 
The  power  of  Beaufort  bore  some  faint  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  great  barons  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  Pres- 
ident of  Wales  and  lord  lieutenant  of  four  English  coun- 
ties. His  olBSicial  tours  through  the  extensive  region  in 
which  he  represented  the  majesty  of  the  throne  were 
scarcely  inferior  in  pomp  to  royal  progresses.  His  house- 
hold at  Badminton  was  regulated  after  the  &shion  of  an 
earlier  generation.  The  land  to  a  great  extent  round  his 
pleasure  grounds  was  in  his  own  hands,  and  the  laborers 
who  cultivated  it  formed  part  of  his  family.  Nine  tables 
were  every  day  spread  under  his  roof  for  two  hundred  per- 
sons. A  crowd  of  gentlemen  and  pages  were  under  the 
orders  of  his  steward.  A  whole  troop  of  cavalry  obeyed 
the  master  of  the  horse.  The  fame  of  the  kitchen,  the 
cellar,  the  kennel,  and  the  stables  was  spread  over  all  En- 
gland. The  gentry,  many  miles  round,  were  proud  of 
the  magnificence  of  their  great  neighbor,  and  were  at  the 

*  OldmixoD,  702. 
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same  time  charmed  by  bis  affability  and  good  nature.  He 
was  a  zealons  Cavalier  of  the  old  school  At  this  crisis, 
therefore,  he  used  his  whole  influence  and  authority  in 
support  of  the  crown,  and  occupied  Bristol  witii  the 
train-bands  of  Gloucestershire,  who  seem  to  h^ve  been 
better  disciplined  than  most  other  troops  of  thai  descrip- 
tion.* 

In  the  counties  more  remote  from  Somersetshire  the 
supporters  of  the  throne  were  on  the  alert.  The  militia 
of  Sussex  began  to  march  westward,  under  the  oonmiand 
of  Richard  Lord  Lumley,  who,  though  he  had  lately  been 
converted  from  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  was  stUl  firm 
in  his  allegiance  to  a  Rcwnan  Catholic  king.  James  Ber- 
tie,  earl  of  Abingdon,  called  out  the  array  of  Oxfordshire. 
John  Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford,  who  was  also  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  summoned  the  under-graduates  of  his  university 
to  take  arms  for  the  crown.  The  gownsmen  crowded  to 
give  in  their  names.  Christ  Church  alone  furnished  near 
a  hundred  pikemen  and  musketeers.  Young  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  commoners  acted  as  officers,  and  the  eld- 
est son  of  the  lord  lieutenant  was  coloneLf 

But  it  was  chiefly  on  the  regular  troops  that  the  king 
relied.  Churchill  had  been  sent  westward  with  the  Blues, 
and  Feversham  was  following  vrith  all  the  forces  that  could 
be  spared  from  the  neighborhood  of  London.  A  courier 
had  started  for  Holland  with  a  letter  directing  Skelton  in- 
stantly to  request  that  the  three  English  regiments  in  the 
Dutch  service  might  be  sent  to  the  Thames.  When  the 
request  was  made,  the  party  hostile  to  the  house  of  Or- 
ange, headed  by  the  deputies  of  Amsterdam,  ^ied  to  cause 
delay ;  but  the  energy  of  William,  who  had  almost  as 
much  at  stake  as  James,  and  who  saw  Monmouth's  prog- 
ress with  serious  uneasiness,  bore  down  opposition,  and  in 

*  North's  Life  of  OaiUfordr  132 ;  Aooonnts  of  Beaafort's  progreiB  tfarough 
Wales  and  the  neighboring  counties  in  the  London  Gazettes  otJvlj,  16S4; 
Letter  of  Beanfort  to  Clarendon,  June  19,  1685. 

t  Bishop  Fell  to  Olarendon,  June  20 ;  Abingdon  to  Clarendon,  JnneM,  95» 
26. 1685  s  Lonsdowne  MS.,  846. 
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a  few  days  the  troops  sailed."^  The  three  Sootoh  regiments 
were  already  in  England.  They  had  arrived  at  Gravesttid 
in  excellent  condition,  and  James  had  reviewed  them  on 
Blackheath.  He  repeatedly  declared  to  the  Dutch  embas- 
sador th|Lt  he  had  never  in  his  life  seen  finer  or  better  dis- 
ciplined soldiers,  and  that  he  felt  the  warmest  gratitude  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  States  for  so  valuable  and  sea- 
sonable a  re-enforcement.  His  satisfaction,  however,  was 
not  unmixed.  Excellently  as  the  men  went  through  their 
drill,  they  were  not  untainted  with  Dutch  politics  and 
Dutch  divinity.  One  of  them  was  shot  and  another  flowed 
for  drinking  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  health.  It  was, 
therefore,  not  thought  advisable  to  place  them  in  the  post 
of  danger.  They  were  kept  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lon- 
don till  the  end  of  the  campaign ;  but  their  arrival  en- 
abled the  king  to  send  to  the  west  some  infantry  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  wanted  in  the  capitaLf 

While  the  government  was  thus  preparing  for  a  con- 
flict with  the  rebeb  in  the  field,  precautions  of  a  different 
kind  were  not  neglected.  In  London  alone,  two  hundred 
of  those  persons  who  were  thou^t  most  likely  to  be  at  the 
head  of  a  Whig  movement  were  arrested.  Among  these 
prisoners  were  some  merchants  of  great  note.  Every  man 
who  was  obnoxious  to  the  court  went  in  fear.  A  general 
gloom  overhung  the  capital.  Business  languished  on  the 
Exchange ;  and  the  theaters  were  so  generally  deserted 
that  a  new  opera,  written  by  Dryden,  and  set  off  by  dec- 
orations of  unprecedented  magnificence^  was  with^awn, 
because  the  receipts  would  not  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
performance.1  The  magistrates  and  clergy  were  every 
where  active.  The  Dissenters  were  every  where  closely 
observed.  In  Cheshire  and  Shropshire  a  fierce  persecu- 
tion raged  ;  in  Northamptondiire  arrests  were  numerous; 
and  the  jail  of  Oxford  was  crowded  with  prisoners.     No 

•  AvBOX,  July  ^,^  1685. 
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Puritan  divine,  however  moderate  his  opinions,  however 
guarded  his  oonduot,  could  feel  any  oonfidenoe  that  he 
should  not  be  torn  from  his  family  and  flung  into  a 
dungeon.^ 

Meanwhile  Monmouth  advanced  fr<Hn  Bridgewater, 
harassed  through  the  whole  march  by  Churchill,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  done  all  that,  with  a  handfiol  of  men,  it  was 
possible  for  a  brave  and  skillful  officer  to  effect.  The 
rebel  army,  much  annoyed  both  by  the  enemy  and  by  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain,  halted  in  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
second  of  June  at  Glastonbury.  The  houses  of  the  litde 
town  did  not  afford  shelter  for  so  large  a  force.  Some  of 
the  troops  were  therefore  quartered  in  the  churches,  and 
others  lighted  their  fires  among  the  venerable  ruins  of  the 
abbey,  once  the  wealthiest  religious  house  in  our  island 
From  Glastonbury  the  duke  marched  to  Wells,  and  from 
Wells  to  Shepton  MaUet-f 

Hitherto  he  seems  to  have  wandered  from  place  to 
place  with  no  other  object  than  that  of  coUectiDg  troops. 
It  was  now  necessary  for  him  to  form  some  plan  of  mill- 
tary  operations.  His  first  scheme  was  to  seize  Bristol. 
Many  of  the  chief  inhabitants  of  that  important  place 
were  Whigs.  One  of  the  ramifications  of  the  Whig  plot 
had  extended  thither.  The  garrison  consisted  only  of  the 
Gloucestershire  train-bands.  If  Beaufort  and  his  rustic 
followers  could  be  overpowered  before  the  regular  troc^ 
arrived,  the  rebels  would  at  once  find  themselves  possess- 
ed of  ample  pecuniary  resources,  the  credit  of  Monmouth's 
arms  would  be  raised,  and  his  friends  throughout  the 
kingdom  would  be  encouraged  to  declare  themselves.  Bris- 
tol had  fortifications  which,  on  the  north  of  the  Avon  to- 
ward Gloucestershire,  were  weak,  but  on  the  south  to- 
ward Somersetshire  were  much  stronger.  It  was  therefore 
determined  that  the  attack  should  be  made  on  the  Glou- 
cestershire side  ;  but  for  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to 

*  Abingdon  to  Clarendon,  Jane  29, 1685 ;  Life  of  Philip  Heniy,  hj  Batef 
t  London  Gazette,  Jane  22  and  Jane  25,  1685;  Wade's  Confession;  Old- 
mixon,  703 ;  Harl.  MS.,  6845. 
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iako  a  oircuitoas  route,  and  to  cross  the  Avon  at  Keyn- 
sham.  The  bridge  at  Keynsham  had  been  partly  demol- 
ished by  the  militia,  and  was  at  present  impassable.  A 
detachment  was  therefore  sent  forward  to  make  the  neces- 
sary repairs.  The  other  troops  followed  more  slowly,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  June  halted  for  re- 
pose at  Pensford.  At  Pensford  they  were  only  five  miles 
from  the  Somersetshire  side  of  Bristol ;  but  the  Glouces-^ 
tershire  side,  which  could  be  reached  only  by  going  round 
through  Keynsham,  was  distant  a  long  day's  march.^ 

That  night  was  one  of  great  tumult  and  expectation  in 
Bristol.  The  partisans  of  Monmouth  knew  that  he  was 
almost  within  sight  of  their  city,  and  imagined  that  he 
would  be  among  them  before  daybrecLk.  About  an  hour 
after  sunset,  a  merchantman  lying  at  the  quay  took  fire. 
Such  an  occurrence,  in  a  port  crowded  with  shipping, 
could  not  but  excite  great  alarm.  The  whole  river  was 
in  commotion.  The  streets  were  crowded.  Seditious 
cries  were  heard  amid  the  darkness  and  confusion.  It 
was  afterward  asserted,  both  by  Whigs  and  by  Tories, 
that  the  fire  had  been  kindled  by  the  friends  of  Monmouth, 
in  the  hope  that  the  train-bands  would  be  busied  in  pre- 
venting the  conflagration  from  spreading,  and  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  rebel  army  would  make  a  bold  push,  and 
enter  the  city  on  the  Somersetshire  side.  If  such  was 
the  design  of  the  incendiaries,  it  completely  fuled.  Bean- 
fort,  instead  of  sending  his  men  to  the  quay,  kept  them 
all  night  drawn  up  under  arms  round  the  beautiful  church 
of  St.  Mary  RedcliiT,  on  the  south  of  the  Avon.  He  would 
see  Bristol  burned  down,  he  said ;  nay,  he  would  burn  it 
down  himself,  rather  than  that  it  should  be  occupied  by 
fjraitors.  He  was  able,  with  the  help  of  some  regular  cav- 
alry which  had  joined  him  from  Chippenham  a  few  hours 
before,  to  prevent  an  insurrection.  It  might  have  been 
beyond  his  power  at  once  to  overawe  the  malcontents 
within  the  walls  and  to  repel  an  attack  from  without ;  but 
no  such  attack  was  made.    The  fire,  which  caused  so  much 

*  Wade's  Confetnon. 
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oommotion  at  Briatoly  was  distinolly  seen  at  PensfimL 
Monmouthy  however,  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  change 
Us  plan.  He  remained  quiet  till  sunrise,  and  then  march- 
ed to  Keynsham.  There  he  found  the  bridge  repaired. 
He  determined  to  let  his  army  rest  during  the  afternoon, 
and,  as  soon  as  night  came,  to  proceed  to  Bristol.^: 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  king's  foroes  were  now  near 
/it  hand.  Colonel  Oglethorpe,  at  the  head  of  about  a  hun- 
dred men  of  the  Life  Guards,  dashed  into  Keynsham,  scat- 
tered two  troops  of  rebel  horse  which  ventured  to  oj^pose 
him,  and  retired  after  inflicting  much  injury  and  suffering 
little.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  relinquish  the  design  on  BristoLf 

But  what  was  to  be  done  ?  Several  schemes  were  pro- 
posed and  discussed.  It  was  suggested  that  Monmouth 
might  hasten  to  Qloucester,  might  cross  the  Severn  there, 
might  break  down  the  bridge  behind  him,  and,»with  hb 
right  flank  protected  by  the  river,  might  march  through 
Worcestershire  into  Shropshire  and  Cheshire.  He  had 
formerly  made  a  progress  through  those  counties,  and  had 
been  received  there  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  in  Som- 
ersetshire and  Dev<«ishire.  His  presence  might  revive  tiie 
enthusiasm  of  his  old  friends,  and  his  army  might  in  a 
few  days  be  swollen  to  double  its  present  numbers. 

On  full  consideration,  however,  it  appeared  that  this  plan, 
though  specious,  was  impracticable.  The  rebels  were  ill 
shod  lor  such  work  as  they  had  lately  undergone,  and 
were  exhausted  by  toiling,  day  after  day,  through  deep 
mud  under  heavy  rain.  Harassed  and  impeded  as  they 
would  be  at  every  stage  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  they  could 
not  hope  to  reach  Gloucester  without  being  overtaken  by 
the  main  body  of  the  royal  troops,  and  forced  to  a  general 
action  under  every  disadvantage. 

Then  it  was  proposed  to  enter  Wiltshire.  Persons  who 
professed  to  know  that  county  well  assured  the  duke  that 

*  Wade's  ConfoMion ;  Oldmixon,  703 ;  Harl.  MS.,  6845 ;  Charge  of  JeflBneyi 
to  the  grand  juiy  of  Bristol,  Sept.  21,  1685. 
i  London  Gazette,  June  29,  1685 ;  Wade's  Confession. 
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he  would  be  joined  there  by  suoh  strong  re-enforcemeats 
as  would  make  it  safe  for  him  to  give  battle.^ 

He  took  this  advioe,  and  turned  toward  Wiltsliire. 
He  first  summoned  Bath ;  but  Bath  was  strongly  garri- 
soned for  the  king,  and  Feversham  was  fast  approaching. 
The  rebels,  therefore,  made  no  attempt  on  the  walls,  but 
hastened  to  Philip's  Norton,  where  they  halted  on  the 
evening  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  June. 

Feversham  followed  them  thither.  Early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  twenty-seventh  they  were  alarmed  by  tidings 
that  he  was  olose  at  hand.  They  got  into  order,  and  lined 
the  hedges  leading  to  the  town. 

The  advanced  guard  of  the  royal  army  soon  appeared. 
It  consisted  of  about  five  hundred  men,  commanded  by 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  a  youth  of  bold  spirit  and  rough 
manners,  who  was  probably  eager  to  show  that  he  had  no 
share  in  the  disloyal  schemes  of  his  half  brother.  Grafton 
soon  found  himself  in  a  deep  lane,  with  fences  on  both 
sides  of  him,  from  which  a  galling  fire  of  musketry  was 
kept  up.  Still  he  pushed  boldly  on  till  he  came  to  the 
entrance  of  Philip's  Norton.  There  hi»  way  was  crossed 
by  a  barricade,  from  which  a  third  fire  met  him  full  in 
front.  His  men  now  lost  heart,  and  made  the  best  of  their 
way  back.  Before  they  got  out  of  the  lane  more  than  a 
hundred  of  them  had  been  killed  or  wounded.  Grafton's 
retreat  was  intercepted  by  some  of  the  rebel  cavalry ;  but 
he  cut  his  way  gallantly  through  them,  and  came  off  safe.f 

The  advanced  guard,  thus  repulsed,  fell  back  on  the 
main  body  of  the  royal  forces.  The  two  armies  were  now 
face  to  face,  and  a  few  shots  were  exchanged  that  did  lit- 
tle or  no  execution.  Neither  side  was  impatient  to  come  to 
action.  Feversham  did  not  wish  to  fight  till  his  artillery 
came  up,  and  fell  back  to  Bradford.  Monmouth,  as  soon 
as  the  night  closed  in,  quitted  his  position,  marched  south- 
ward, and  by  daybreak  arrived  at  Frome,  where  he  hoped 
to  find  re-enforcements. 

*  Wade's  Confeuion. 
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Frome  was  as  zealous  in  his  oause  as  either  Taunton 
or  Bridgewater,  but  oould  do  nothing  to  serve  him.  There 
had  been  a  rising  a  few  days  before,  and  Monmouth's  deo- 
laration  had  been  posted  up  in  the  market-plaoe ;  but  the 
news  of  this  movement  had  been  carried  to  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  who  lay  at  no  great  distance  with  the  Wilt- 
shire militia.  He  had  instantly  marohed  to  Frome,  had 
routed  a  mob  of  rustics  who,  vrith  scythes  and  pitchforks, 
attempted  to  oppose  him,  had  entered  the  town,  and  had 
disarmed  the  inhabitants.  No  weapons,  therefore,  were 
left  there,  nor  was  Monmouth  able  to  furnish  any.^ 

The  rebel  army  was  in  evil  case.  The  march  of  the 
preceding  night  had  been  wearisome.  The  rain  had  fallen 
in  torrents,  and  the  roads  had  been  mere  quagmires.  Noth- 
ing was  heard  of  the  promised  succors  from  Wiltshire. 
One  messenger  brought  news  that  Argyle's  forces  had 
been  dispersed  in  Scotland.  Another  reported  that  Fever- 
sham,  having  been  joined  by  his  artillery,  was  about  to  ad- 
vance. Monmouili  understood  war  too  well  not  to  know 
that  his  followers,  with  all  their  courage  and  all  their  zeal, 
were  no  match  lor  regular  soldiers.  He  had  till  lately 
flattered  himself  with  the  hope  that  some  of  those  regi- 
ments which  he  had  formerly  commanded  would  pass  over 
to  his  standard ;  but  that  hope  he  was  now  compelled  to 
relinquish.  His  heart  feuled  him.  He  could  scarcely 
muster  firmness  enough  to  give  orders.  In  his  misery, 
he  complained  bitterly  of  the  evil  counselors  who  had  in- 
duced him  to  quit  his  happy  retreat  in  Brabant.  Against 
Wildman  in  particular  he  broke  forth  into  violent  impre- 
cations.f  And  now  an  ignominious  thought  rose  in  his 
weak  and  agitated  mind :  he  would  leave  to  the  mercy  of  the 
government  the  thousands  who  had,  at  his  call  and  for  his 
sake,  abandoned  their  quiet  fields  and  dwellings.  He  would 
steal  away  with  bis  chief  officers,  would  gain  some  sea^ 
port  before  his  flight  was  suspected,  would  escape  to  the 

•  London  Gazette,  June  29,  1685 ;  Citten,  j^^* 
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Oontinent,  and  would  forget  his  ambition  and  his  shame 
m  the  arms  of  Lady  Wentworth.  He  seriously  discussed 
the  scheme  with  his  leading  advisers.  Some  of  them, 
trembling  for  their  necks,  listened  to  it  with  approbation ; 
but  Grey,  who,  by  the  admission  of  his  detractors,  was  in- 
trepid every  where  except  when  swords  were  clashing  and 
guns  going  off  around  him,  opposed  the  dastardly  proposi- 
tion with  great  ardor,  and  implored  the  duke  to  face  every 
danger  rather  than  requite  with  ingratitude  and  treachery* 
the  devoted  attachment  of  the  western  peasantry.* 

The  scheme  of  flight  was  abandoned ;  but  it  was  not 
now  easy  to  form  any  plan  for  a  campaign.  To  advance 
to  London  would  have  been  madness,  for  the  road  lay  right 
across  Salisbury  Plain ;  and  on  that  vast  open  space,  reg- 
ular troops,  and,  above  aU,  regular  cavalry,  would  have 
acted  with  every  advantage  against  undisciplined  men. 
At  this  juncture  a  report  reached  the  camp  tiiat  the  rus- 
tics of  the  marshes  near  Axbridge  had  risen  for  the  Prot- 
estant religion,  had  armed  themselves  with  flails,  bludg- 
eons, and  pitchforks,  and  were  assembling  by  thousands 
at  Bridgewater.  Monmouth  determined  to  return  thither, 
and  to  strengthen  himself  with  these  new  allies.f 

The  rebels  accordingly  proceeded  to  Wells,  and  arrived 
there  in  no  amiable  temper.  They  were,  with  few  ex- 
oeptiwis,  hostile  to  prelacy,  and  they  showed  their  hostil- 
ity in  a  way  very  little  to  their  honor.  They  not  only 
tore  the  lead  from  the  roof  of  the  magnificent  cathedral  to 
make  bullets,  an  act  for  which  they  might  fairly  plead 
the  necessities  of  war,  but  wantonly  defaced  the  orna- 
ments of  the  building.  Grey  with  difficulty  preserved  the 
altar  from  the  insults  of  some  ruffians  who  wished  to  ca- 
rouse round  it,  by  taking  his  stand  before  it  with  his  sword 
drawn.:^ 

On  Thursday,  the  second  of  July,  Monmouth  again  en 
tered  Bridgewater,  in  circumstances  far  less  cheering  than 
those  in  which  he  had  marched  thence  ten  days  before 

*  Wade'6  Confession ;  Eachard,  iii.,  766.  t  Wade's  Confession. 
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The  re-enforcement  which  he  found  there  was  inoonndar- 
able.  The  royal  army  was  drawing  nigh.  At  one  mo- 
ment he  thought  of  fortifying  the  town,  and  hundreds  of 
laborers  were  summoned  to  dig  trenches  and  throw  up 
mounds.  Then  his  mind  recurred  to  the  plan  of  marching 
into  Cheshire,  a  plan  which  he  had  rejected  as  impractica- 
ble when  he  was  at  Keynsham,  and  which  assuredly  was 
not  more  practicable  now  that  he  was  at  Bridgewater.^ 
•  While  he  was  thus  wavering  between  projects  equally 
hopeless,  the  king's  forces  came  in  sight.  They  consisted 
of  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  regular  troops,  and  of 
about  fifteen  hundred  of  the  Wiltshire  militia.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  fifth  of  July,  they  left  Som- 
erton,  and  pitched  their  tents  that  day  about  three  miles 
from  Bridgewater,  on  the  plains  of  Sedgemoor. 

Doctor  Peter  Mew,  bishop  of  Winchester,  aocc»npanied 
them.  This  prelate  had  in  his  youth  borne  arms  for 
Charles  the  First  against  the  Parliament.  Neither  hia 
years  nor  his  profession  had  wholly  extinguished  hia  mar- 
tial ardor ;  and  he  probably  thought  that  the  appearance 
of  a  father  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  the  king's  camp 
might  reassure  some  honest  men  who  were  wavenng  be- 
tween their  horror  of  popery  and  their  horror  of  rebellion. 

The  steeple  of  the  parish  church  of  Bridgewater  is  said 
to  be  the  loftiest  in  Somersetshire,  and  commands  a  wide 
view  over  the  surrounding  country.  Monmouth,  accom- 
panied by  some  of  his  officers,  went  up  to  the  top  of  the 
square  tower  from  which  the  spire  ascends,  and  observed 
through  a  telescope  the  position  of  the  enemy.  Beneath 
bun  lay  a  flat  expanse,  now  rich  with  corn-fields  and  apple- 
trees,  but  then,  as  its  name  imports,  for  the  most  part  a 
dreary  morass.  When  the  rains  were  heavy,  and  the  Par- 
ret  and  its  tributary  streams  rose  above  their  banks,  this 
tract  was  often  flooded.  It  was,  indeed,  ancientiy  part  of 
that  great  swamp  renowned  in  our  early  chronicles  as  hav- 
ing arrested  the  progress  of  two  successive  rabes  of  inva- 
ders.    It  had  long  protected  the  Celts  against  the  aggres* 

*  Wode'a  Confosaiou. 
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moDB  of  the  kings  of  Wessex,  and  it  had  sheltered  Alfred 
from  the  pursuit  of  the  Danes.  In  those  remote  times 
this  region  could  be  traversed  only  in  boats.  It  was  a  vast 
pool,  wherein  were  scattered  many  islets  of  shifting  and 
treacherous  soil,  overhung  with  rcmk  jungle,  and  swarm- 
ing with  deer  and  wild  swine.  Even  in  the  days  of  the 
Tudors,  the  traveler  whose  journey  lay  from  Ilchester  to 
Bridgewater  was  forced  to  make  a  circuit  of  several  miles 
in  order  to  avoid  the  waters.  When  Monmouth  looked 
upon  Sedgemoor,  it  had  been  partially  reclaimed  by  art,  and 
was  intersected  by  many  deep  and  wide  trenches,  which, 
in  that  country,  are  called  rhines.  In  the  midst  of  the 
moor  rose,  clustering  round  the  towers  of  churches,  a  few 
villages,  of  which  the  names  seem  to  indicate  that  they 
once  were  surrounded  by  waves.  In  one  of  these  villages, 
called  Weston  Zoyland,  the  royal  cavalry  lay,  and  Fever- 
sham  had  fixed  his  head-quarters  there.  Many  persons 
still  living  have  seen  the  daughter  of  the  servant-girl  who 
waited  on  him  that  day  at  table,  and  a  la^e  dish  of 
Persian  ware,  which  was  set  before  him,  is  still  carefully 
preserved  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  population  of  Somersetshire  does  not,  like  that  of  the 
manufacturing  districts,  consist  of  emigrants  from  distant 
places.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  find  farmers  who  cul- 
tivate the  same  land  which  their  ancestors  cultivated  when 
the  Plantagenets  reigned  in  England.  The  Somersetshire 
traditions  are,  therefore,  of  no  small  value  to  a  historian.^ 

At  a  greater  distance  from  Bridgewater  lies  the  village 
of  Middlezoy.  In  that  village  and  its  neighborhood  the 
Wiltshire  inilitia  were  quartered,  under  the  command  of 
Pembroke. 

On  the  open  moor,  not  far  from  Chedzoy,  were  encamp- 

*  Matt.  Weet.,  Flor.  Hist,  A.D.  878;  MS.  Ohrooicle  quoted  by  Mr.  Shar 
on  Turner  in  the  Histoiy  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  book  iy.rchap.  six. ;  Dray- 
ton's Polyolbion,  iii. ;  Leland*8  Itinerary;  Oldmixon,  703.  Oldmixon  was 
then  at  Bridgewater,  and  probably  saw  the  duke  on  the  church  tower.  The 
dish  mentioned  in  the  text  b  the  property  of  Mr.  Stradling,  who  has  taken 
laudable  pains  to  preserve  the  relics  and  traditions  of  the  western  insnrrcction. 
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ed  several  battalioxis  of  regular  infantry.  Monmouth 
looked  gloomily  on  them.  He  could  not  but  rememl>er 
how,  a  few  years  before,  he  had,  at  the  head  of  a  oolomn 
oompoeed  of  some  of  those  very  men,  driven  before  him  in 
oonfhsion  the  fierce  enthusiasts  who  defended  Bothwell 
Bridge.  He  could  distinguish  among  the  hostile  ranks 
that  gallant  band  which  was  th^i  called,  from  the  namd 
of  its  colonel,  Dumbarton's  regiment,  but  which  has  long 
been  known  as  the  first  of  the  line,  and  which,  in  all  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world,  has  nobly  supported  its  early 
reputation.  <<  I  know  those  men,"  said  Monmouth ;  ^<  they 
will  fight.     If  I  had  but  them,  all  would  go  well  !"* 

Yet  the  aspect  of  the  enemy  was  not  altogether  dis- 
couraging. The  three  divisions  of  the  royal  army  lay  far 
apart  from  one  another.  There  was  an  appearance  of  neg- 
ligence and  of  relaxed  discipline  in  all  their  movements. 
It  was  reported  that  they  were  drinking  themselves  drunk 
with  the  Zoyland  cider.  The  incapacity  of  Feversham, 
who  commanded  in  chief,  was  notorious.  Even  at  this 
momentous  crisis  he  thought  only  of  eating  and  sleeping. 
Churchill  was  indeed  a  captain  equal  to  tasks  far  more 
arduous  than  that  of  scattering  a  crowd  of  ill-armed  and 
ill-trained  peasants ;  but  the  genius  which,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, humbled  six  marshals  of  France,  was  not  now  in  its 
proper  place.  Feversham  told  Churchill  little,  and  gave 
him  no  encouragement  to  offer  any  suggestion.  The  lieu- 
tenant, conscious  of  superior  abilities  and  science,  impa- 
tient of  the  control  of  a  chief  whom  he  despised,  and  trem- 
bling for  the  fate  of  the  army,  nevertheless  preserved  his 
characteristic  self-command,  and  dissembled  his  feelings  so 
well,  that  his  submissive  alacrity  was  praised  by  Fever- 
sham in  a  report  made  to  the  king.f 

Monmouth,  having  observed  the  disposition  of  the  royal 
forces,  and  having  been  apprised  of  the  state  in  which 
they  were,  conceived  that  a  night  attack  might  be  attend- 
ed with  success.  He  resolved  to  run  the  hazard,  and  prep 
arations  were  instantly  made. 

*  Oldmixon,  703.  t  Churchill  to  Clarendoo,  Jnlj  4,  16H5 
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It  was  Sunday ;  and  his  followers,  who  had,  for  the 
most  part,  been  brought  up  after  the  Puritan  fashion,  pass- 
ed a  great  part  of  the  day  in  religious  exercises.  The 
Castle  Fiela,  in  which  they  were  encamped,  presented  a 
spectacle  such  as,  since  the  dissolution  of  Cromwell's  army, 
England  had  never  seen.  The  Dissenting  preachers  who 
had  taken  arms  against  popery,  and  some  of  whom  had 
probably  fought  in  the  great  civil  war,  prayed  and  preach- 
ed in  red  coats  and  huge  jack-boots,  with  swords  by  their 
sides.  Ferguson  was  one  of  those  who  harangued.  He 
took  for  his  text  the  awful  imprecation  by  which  the  Is- 
raelites who  dwelt  beyond  Jordan  cleared  themselves  from 
the  charge  ignorantly  brought  against  them  by  their  breth- 
ren on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  "  The  Lord  God  of 
Gods,  the  Lord  God  of  Grods,  he  knoweth,  and  Israel  he 
shall  know.  If  it  be  in  rebellion,  or  if  in  tranaEgression 
against  the  Lord,  save  us  not  this  day."^ 

That  an  attack  was  to  be  made  under  cover  of  the 
night  was  no  secret  in  Bridgewater.  The  town  was  full 
of  women,  who  had  repaired  thither  by  hundreds  from  the 
surrounding  region,  to  see  their  husbands,  sons,  lovers,  and 
brothers  once  more.  There  were  many  sad  partings  that 
day,  and  many  parted  never  to  meet  again.f  The  report 
of  the  intended  attack  came  to  the  ears  of  a  young  girl 
who  was  zealous  for  the  king.  Though  of  modest  char- 
acter, she  had  the  courage  to  resolve  that  she  would  her- 
self beai  the  intelligence  to  Feversham.  She  stole  out 
of  Bridgewater,  and  made  her  way  to  the  royal  camp ; 
but  that  camp  was  not  a  place  where  female  innocence 
could  be  safe.  Even  the  officers,  despising  alike  the  ir- 
regular force  to  which  they  were  opposed,  and  the  negli- 
gent general  who  commanded  them,  had  indulged  largely 
in  wine,  and  were  ready  for  any  excess  of  licentiousness 
and  cruelty.  One  of  them  seized  the  unhappy  maiden, 
refused  to  listen  to  her  errand,  and  brutally  outraged  her.| 

'"*  OldmixoD,  703;  Obaervator,  Aag.  1,  1685. 

t  PsBohall'fl  Narrative  in  Heywood's  Appendix. 

t  Kennet,  ed.  1719,  iii.,  432.    I  am  forced  to  believe  that  this  lanientable 
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Sbe  fled  in  agonies  of  rage  and  shame,  leaving  the  wicked 
army  to  its  doom. 

And  now  the  time  for  the  great  hazard  drew  near.  The 
night  was  not  ill  soited  for  such  an  enterprise.  The  moon 
was  indeed  at  the  full,  and  the  northern  streamers  were 
shining  brilliantly.  But  the  marsh  fog  lay  so  thick  on 
Sedgemoor  that  no  object  could  be  discerned  there  at  the 
distance  of  fifty  paoes.^ 

The  clock  struck  eleven,  and  the  duke,  with  his  body- 
guard, rode  out  of  the  castle.  He  was  not  in  the  frame 
of  mind  which  befits  one  who  is  about  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow.  The  very  children  who  pressed  to  see  him  pass  ob- 
served, and  long  remembered,  that  his  look  was  sad  and 
full  of  evil  augury.  His  army  marched  by  a  circuitous 
path,  nearly  six  miles  in  length,  toward  the  royal  encamp- 
ment on  Sedgemoor.  Part  of  the  route  is  to  this  day 
called  War  Lane.  The  foot  were  led  by  Monmouth  him- 
self. The  horse  were  confided  to  Grey,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  some  who  remembered  the  mishap  at 
Bridport.  Orders  were  given  that  strict  silence  should  be 
preserved,  that  no  drum  should  be  beaten,  and  no  shot 
fired.  The  word  by  which  the  insurgents  were  to  recog- 
nize one  another  in  the  darkness  was  Soho.    It  had  doubt- 

•tory  is  trae.  The  bishop  declares  that  it  was  commiinicated  to  him  in  the 
year  17  IS  by  a  brave  officer  of  the  Hone  Gaards  who  had  fon^t  at  Sedge- 
moor, and  who  had  himself  seen  the  poor  girl  depart  in  an  agony  of  dis 
tress. 

*  Narrative  of  an  officer  of  the  Horse  Ooaids  in  Kennet,  ed.  1719,  iii.,  432 ; 
MS.  Joanud  of  the  Western  Bebellion,  kept  by  Mr.  Edward  Dommer ;  Dry 
den's  Hind  and  Panther,  part  II.    The  lines  of  Dryden  are  remarkable  t 
"  Sach  were  the  pleasing  triumphs  of  the  dcy 
For  James's  late  nocturnal  victory, 
The  pledge  of  his  almighty  patron's  love, 
The  fireworks  which  his  angels  made  above. 
I  Baw  myself  the  lambent  easy  light 
Gild  the  brown  horror  and  dispel  the  night. 
The  messenger  with  speed  the  tidings  bore, 
News  which  three  laboring  nations  did  restore  t 
But  heaven's  own  Nnntias  was  arrived  before." 
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tess  bee&  selected  in  allusdon  to  Soho  Fields  in  London, 
where  their  leader's  palace  stood.^ 

At  abouli^one  in  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  abcth  oi 
July,  the  rebels  were  on  the  open  moor.  Bnt  between 
them  and  the  enemy  lay  three  broad  rhines  filled  with  wa* 
ter  and  soft  mud.  Two  of  these,  called  the  Black  Ditch 
and  the  Langmoor  Rhine,  Monmouth  knew  that  he  must 
pass ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  existence  of  a  trench,  called 
the  Bussex  Rhine,  which  immediately  covered  the  royal 
encampment,  had  not  been  mentioned  to  him  by  any  of 
his  scouts. 

The  wains  which  carried  tlie  ammunition  remained  at 
the  entrance  of  the  moor.  The  horse  and  foot,  in  a  long, 
narrow  column,  passed  the  Black  Ditch  by  a  causeway. 
There  was  a  similar  causeway  across  the  Langmoor  Rhine ; 
but  the  guide,  in  the  fog,  missed  his  way.  There  was 
some  delay  and  some  tumult  before  the  error  could  be  rec- 
tified. At  length  the  passage  was  effected ;  but,  in  the 
confusion,  a  pistol  went  off.  Some  men  of  the  Horse 
Guards,  who  were  on  watch,  heard  the  report,  and  per 
oeived  that  a  great  multitude  was  advancing  through  the 
mist.  They  fired  their  carbines,  and  galloped  off  in  dif- 
ferent directions  to  give  the  alarm.  Some  hastened  to 
Weston  Zoyland,  where  the  cavalry  lay.  One  trooper 
spurred  to  the  encampment  of  the  infantry,  and  cried  out, 
vehemently,  that  the  enemy  was  at  hand.  The  drums  of 
Dumbarton's  regiment  beat  to  arms,  and  the  men  got  fast 
into  their  ranks.  It  was  time ;  for  Monmouth  was  al- 
ready drawing  up  his  army  for  action.  He  ordered  Grey 
to  lead  the  way  with  the  cavalry,  and  followed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  infantry.  Grey  pushed  on  till  his  prog- 
ress was  unexpectedly  arrested  by  the  Bussex  Rhine.  On 
ihe  opposite  side  of  the  ditch  the  king's  foot  were  hastily 
forming  in  order  of  battle. 

*  It  has  been  said  by  many  writen,  and  among  them  by  Pennant,  that  the 
district  in  London  called  Soho  derived  its  name  from  the  watchword  of  MoDi 
month's  army  at  Sedgemoor.  Mention  of  Soho  Fields  will  be  found  in  books 
printed  before  the  western  insurrectio'h ;  for  example,  in  Chamberlayne*s 
Slate  of  England,  1684. 
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"  For  whom  are  yoa  ?"  called  oat  an  of&oer  of  the  Foot 
Gaards.  "  For  the  king,"  replied  a  voice  from  the  ranks 
of  the  rebel  cavalry.  "  For  which  king  ?"  "vjas  then  de- 
manded. The  answer  was  a  shout  of  «  King  Monmonth,'' 
mingled  with  the  war  cry,  which  forty  years  before  bad 
been  inscribed  on  ibe  oo1(H9  of  the  parliamentary  regiments, 
"  God  with  us."  The  royal  troops  instantly  fired  such  a 
volley  of  musketry  as  sent  the  rebel  horse  flying  in  all  di- 
rections. The  world  agreed  to  ascribe  this  ignominions 
rout  to  Grey's  pusillanimity  ;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  Churchill  would  have  succeeded  better  at  the  head 
of  men  who  had  never  before  handled  arms  on  hcn^back, 
and  whose  horses  were  unused,  not  only  to  stand  fire,  but 
to  obey  the  rein. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  duke's  horse  had  dispersed 
themselves  over  the  moor,  his  infantry  came  up,  running 
fast,  and  guided  through  the  gloom  by  the  lighted  matches 
of  Dumbarton's  regiment. 

Monmouth  was  startled  by  ^ding  that  a  broad  and 
profound  trench  lay  between  him  and  the  camp  which  be 
had  hoped  to  surprise.  The  insurgents  halted  oa  the  edge 
of  the  rhine,  and  fired.  Part  of  the  royal  infantry  on  the 
opposite  bank  returned  the  fire.  During  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  the  roar  of  the  musketry  was  incessant.  The 
Somersetshire  peasants  behaved  themselves  as  if  they  bad 
been  veteran  soldiers,  save  only  that  they  leveled  their 
pieces  too  high. 

But  now  the  other  divisions  of  the  royal  army  were  in 
motion.  The  liife  Guards  and  Blues  came  pricking  fast 
from  Weston  Zoyland,  and  scattered  in  an  instant  some 
of  Grey's  horse,  who  had  attempted  to  rally.  The  fugi- 
tives spread  a  panic  among  their  comrades  in  the  rear, 
who  had  charge  of  the  ammanition.  The  wag<Hiers  drove 
off  at  fall  speed,  and  never  stopped  till  they  were  many 
miles  from  the  fieki  of  battle.  Monmouth  had  hitherto 
done  his  part  like  a  stout  and  able  warrior.  He  bad  been 
seen  on  foot,  pike  in  hand,  encouraging  his  infantry  by 
voice  and  by  example.     But  he  was  too  well  acquaint(xl 
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with  military  affairs  not  to  know  that  all  was  over.  His 
men  had  lost  the  advantage  which  surprise  and  darkness 
had  given  them.  They  were  deserted  by  the  horse  and 
by  the  ammunition  wagons.  The  king's  forces  were  now 
united  and  in  good  order.  Feversham  had  been  awakened 
by  the  firing,  had  got  out  of  bed,  had  adjusted  his  cravat, 
had  looked  at  himself  well  in  the  glass,  and  had  come  to 
see  what  his  men  were  doing.  Meanwhile,  what  was  of 
much  more  importance,  Churchill  had  rapidly  made  an 
entirely  new  disposition  of  the  royal  infantry.  The  day 
was  about  to  break*  The  event  of  a  conflict  on  an  open 
plain,  by  broad  sunlight,  could  not  be  doubtful;  yet  Mon- 
mouth should  have  felt  tiiat  it  was  not  for  him  to  fly  while 
thousands  whom  affection  for  him  had  hurried  to  destruc- 
tion were  still  fighting  manfully  in  his  cause.  But  vain 
hopes  and  the  intense  love  of  life  prevailed.  He  saw  that 
if  he  tarried  the  royal  cavafary  would  soon  be  in  his  rear, 
and  would  interrupt  his  retreat.  He  mounted  and  rode 
&om  the  field. 

Yet  his  foot,  though  deserted,  made  a  gallant  stand. 
The  Life  Guards  attacked  them  on  the  right,  the  Blues 
on  the  left ;  but  the  Somersetshire  clowns,  with  their  scytiies 
and  the  butt  ends  of  their  muskets,  faced  the  royal  horse 
like  old  soldiers.  Oglethorpe  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to 
break  them,  and  was  manfully  repulsed.  Sarsfield*,  a  brave 
Irish  oflicer,  whose  name  afterward  obtained  a  melancholy 
celebrity,  charged  on  the  other  flank.  His  men  were  beat- 
en back.  He  was  himself  struck  to  the  ground,  and  lay 
for  a  time  as  one  dead.  But  the  struggle  of  the  hardy 
rustics  could  not  last.  Their  powder  and  ball  were  spent. 
Cries  were  heard  of  «*  Ammunition !  for  God's  sake  am- 
munition !"  But  no  ammunition  was  at  hand.  And  now . 
the  king's  artillery  came  up.  It  had  been  posted  half  a 
mile  off,  on  the  high  road  firom  Weston  Zoyland  to  Bridge- 
water.  So  defective  were  then  the  appointments  of  an 
English  army  that  there  would  have  been  much  difliculty 
in  dragging  the  great  guns  to  the  place  where  the  battle 
was  raging,  had  not  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  offered  his 
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ooach-horses  and  traoes  for  the  piurpose.  This  interfer- 
enoe  of  a  Christian  prelate  in  a  matter  of  blood  has,  with 
strange  inoonsistency,  been  oondemned  by  some  Whig 
writers  who  can  see  nothing  criminal  in  the  oondnet  of 
the  numerons  Poritan  ministers  then  in  arms  against  the 
government.  Even  when  the  guns  had  arrived,  there  was 
snoh  a  want  of  gunners^  that  a  sergeant  of  Dumbarton's 
regiment  was  forced  to  take  on  himself  the  management 
of  several  pieoes.'M^  The  cannon,  however,  though  ill  served, 
brought  the  engagement  to  a  speedy  dose.  The  pikes  of 
the  rebel  battalions  began  to  shake ;  the  ranks  brdce.  The 
king's  cavalry  charged  again,  and  bore  down  every  thing 
before  them.  The  king's  infantry  came  pouring  across 
the  ditch.  Even  in  that  extremity  the  Mendip  miners 
stood  bravely  to  their  arms,  and  sold  their  lives  dearly. 
But  the  rout  was  in  a  few  minutes  complete.  Three  hund- 
red of  the  soldiers  had  been  killed  or  wounded.  Of  the 
rebels  more  than  a  thousand  lay  dead  on  the  moor.f 

*  There  ii  a  warrant  of  James  directing  that  forty  pounds  should  be  paid 
to  Sergeant  Weems,  of  Dumbarton's  regiment,  *'for  good  service  in  the  actioD 
at  Sedgemoor  in  firing  the  great  guns  against  the  rebels.'* — HUtorwd  Record 
of  the  Firat  or  Royal  Regiment  of  Foot. 

t  James  the  Second's  account  of  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor  in  Lord  Haid- 
wicke's  State  Papers;  Wade's  Confession;  Ferguson's  MS.  Narratiye  in 
Eachard,  iii.,  768 ;  Narrative  of  an  Officer  of  the  Horse  Guards  in  Kennet,  ed. 
1719,  iii.,  432;  London  Gazette,  July  9,  1685;  Oldmixon,  703;  Paschall's 
Narrative;  Burnet,  i.,  643 ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  Jaly  8;  Citters,  July-f^;  BarO- 
Ion,  July-fV;  Reresby's  Memoirs;  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Battle  of  Sedge- 
moor, a  Farce ;  MS.  Journal  of  the  Western  Rebellion,  kept  by  Mr.  Edward 
Dnmmer,  then  serving  in  the  train  of  artillery  employed  by  his  majesty  for  the 
suppression  of  the  same.  The  last-mentioned  manuscript  is  in  the  Pepyaian 
library,  and  is  of  the  greatest  value,  not  on  account  of  the  narrative,  "wbich 
contains  little  that  is  remarkable,  bat  on  account  of  the  plans,  which  exhibit 
the  battle  in  four  or  five  different  stages. 

**  The  history  of  a  battle,^  says  the  greatest  of  living  generals,  ^  is  not  un- 
Kke  the  history  of  a  ball.  Some  individualB  may  recollect  all  the  little  events 
of  which  the  great  result  is  the  battle  won  or  lost ;  but  no  individual  can  lee- 
oUect  the  order  in  which,  or  the  exact  moment  at  which  they  occurred,  which 

makes  all  the  difference  as  to  their  value  or  importance Just 

to  show  you  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  even  on  what  are  supposed 
the  best  accounts  of  a  battle.  I  ibention  that  there  are  some  circumstances 
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80  ended  the  last  fight,  deserving  the  name  of  battle, 
that  has  been  fought  on  English  ground.  The  impres- 
sion left  on  the  simple  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood  was 
deep  and  lasting.  That  impression,  indeed,  has  been  fre- 
quently renewed ;  for  even  in  our  own  time  the  plow  and 
the  spade  have  not  seldom  turned  up  ghastly  memorials 
of  the  slaughter,  skulls,  and  thigh-bones,  and  strange 
weapons  made  out  of  implements  of  husbandry.  Old 
peasants  related  very  recently  that,  in  their  childhood, 
they  were  accustomed  to  play  on  the  moor  at  the  fight 
between  King  James's  men  and  King  Monmouth's  men. 


mentioned  in  General  »-*'8  account  which  did  not  occnr  as  he  relates  them. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  when  each  important  occnrrence  took  place,  or  in 
what  order."— Wellington  Paper$,  Ang.  8  and  17, 1815. 

The  batUe  concerning  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  wrote  thus  was  that 
of  Wateiloo,  fought  only  a  few  weeks  before,  by  broad  day,  under  his  own 
Yigilant  and  experienced  eye.  What,  then,  must  be  the  difiScolty  of  com- 
piling from  twelve  op  thirteen  narratiTes  an  account  of  a  battle  fought  more 
tiian  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  in  such  darkness  that  not  a  man  of  those 
engaged  could  see  fifty  paces  before  him  T  The  difficulty  is  aggrayated  by 
the  circumstance  that  those  witnesses  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  know- 
ing the  truth  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  tell  it.  The  paper  which  I  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  my  list  of  anthorities  was  evidently  drawn  up  with  ex- 
treme partiality  to  Feversham.  Wade  was  writing  under  the  dread  of  the 
halter.  Ferguson,  who  was  seldom  scrupulous  about  the  truth  of  his  asser- 
tions, lied  on  this  occasion  like  Bobadil  or  Parolles.  Oldmixon,  who  was  a 
boy  at  Bridgewater  when  the  battle  was  fought,  and  passed  a  great  part  of 
his  subsequent  life  there,  was  so  much  under  the  influence  of  local  passions 
that  his  local  information  was  useless  to  him.  His  desire  to  magmfy  the 
valor  of  the  Somersetshire  peasants,  a  valor  which  their  enemies  acknowl 
edged,  and  which  did  not  need  to  be  set  off  by  exaggeration  and  fiction,  led 
him  to  compose  an  absurd  romance.  The  eulogy  which  Barillon,  a  French 
man  accustomed  to  despise  raw  levies,  pronounced  on  the  vanquished  army, 
is  of  much  more  value.  "  Son  infimterie  fit  fort  bien.  On  eut  de  la  peine  i. 
les  rompre,  et  les  soldats  combattoient  avec  les  crosses  de  mousquet  et  les 
scies  qu*ils  avoient  au  bout  de  grands  bastons  an  lieu  de  picques.'* 

Little  is  now  to  be  learned  by  visiting  the  field  of  batde,  for  the  &ce  of  the 
country  has  been  greatly  changed ;  and  the  old  Sussex  Bhine,  on  the  banks 
of  which  the  great  struggle  took  place,  has  long  disappeared. 

I  have  derived  much  assistance  from  Mr.  Boberts's  account  of  the  battle 
— Lt/s  of  MonmofOh,  chap.  xxiL  His  nanative  ia  in  the  main  confirmed  by 
Dummer's  plans. 
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and  that  King  Monmoath's  men  always  raised  the  cry  oi 
Spho.4f^ 

What  seems  most  extraordinary  in  the  battle  of  Sedge- 
moor  is  that  the  event  should  have  been  for  a  moment 
doubtfol,  and  that  the  rebels  should  have  resisted  so  long. 
That  five  or  six  thousand  ooUiers  and  plowmen  should 
oontend  during  an  hour  with  half  that  number  of  regular 
oavalry  and  infantry,  would  now  be  thought  a  miracle. 
Our  wonder  will,  perhaps,  be  diminished  when  we  remem- 
ber that,  in  the  time  of  James  the  Seoond,  the  discipline 
of  the  regular  army  was  extremely  lax,  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  peasantry  were  accustomed  to  serve  in  the 
militia.  The  difference,  therefore,  between  a  regiment  of 
foot  guards  and  a  regiment  of  clowns  just  enrolled,  though 
doubtless  considerable,  was  by  no  means  what  it  now  is. 
Monmouth  did  not  lead  a  mere  mob  to  attack  good  sol- 
diers ;  for  his  followers  were  not  altogether  without  a  tinc- 
ture of  soldiership ;  and  Feversham's  troops,  when  ochu* 
pared  with  English  troops  of  our  time,  might  almost  be 
called  a  mob. 

It  was  four  o'clock ;  the  sun  was  rising ;  and  the  rout- 
ed army  came  pouring  into  the  streets  of  Bridgewater. 
The  uproar,  the  blood,  the  gashes,  the  ghastly  figures 
which  sank  down  and  never  rose  again,  spread  horror  and 
dismay  through  the  town.  The  pursuers,  too,  were  close 
behind.  Those  inhabitants  who  had  favored  the  insurrec- 
tion expected  sack  and  massacre,  and  implored  the  protec- 
tion of  their  neighbors  who  professed  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  or  had  made  themselves  conspicuous  by  Tory  poli- 
tics ;  and  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  bitterest  of  Whig  histo- 
rians that  this  protection  was  kindly  and  generously  given,  f 

During  that  day  the  conquerors  continued  to  chase  the 
fugitives.  The  neighboring  villagers  long  remembered 
with  what  a  clatter  of  horse-hoofs  and  what  a  storm  of 
curses  the  whirlwind  of  cavalry  swept  by.  Before  even- 
ing five  hundred  prisoners  had  been  crowded  into  the  par- 

*  I  learned  these  tfaingt  from  penom  living  dote  to  Sedgemoor. 
t  Oldmixon,  704. 
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iflh  ohuroh  of  Weston  Zoyland.  Eighty  of  them  were 
wounded,  and  five  expired  within  the  consecrated  walls 
Great  numbers  of  laborers  were  impressed  for  the  purpose 
of  burying  the  slain.  A  few  who  were  notoriously  par- 
tial to  the  yanquished  side  were  set  apart  for  the  hideous 
office  of  quartering  the  captives.  The  tything-men  of  the 
neighboring  parishes  were  busied  in  setting  up  gibbets 
and  providing  chains.  All  this  while  the  bells  of  Weston 
Zoyland  and  Chedzoy  rang  joyously,  and  the  soldiers  sang 
and  rioted  on  the  moor  amid  the  corpses ;  for  the  farmers 
of  the  neighborhood  had  made  haste,  as  soon  as  the  event 
of  the  fight  was  known,  to  send  hogsheads  of  their  best 
cider  as  peace  o£ferings  to  the  victors.^ 

Feversham  passed  for  a  good-natured  man ;  but  he  was 
a  foreigner,  ignorant  of  the  laws,  and  careless  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  English.  He  was  accustomed  to  the  military 
license  of  France,  and  had  learned  from  his  great  kins- 
man, the  conqueror  of  the  Palatinate,  not,  indeed,  how  to 
conquer,  but  how  to  devastate.  A  considerable  number 
of  prisoners  were  immediately  selected  for  execution. 
Among  them  was  a  youth  famous  Sox  his  speed.  Hopes 
were  held  out  to  him  that  his  life  would  be  spared  if  he 
could  run  a  race  with  one  of  the  colts  of  the  marsh.  The 
space  through  which  the  man  kept  up  with  the  horse  is 
still  marked  by  well-known  bounds  in  the  moor,  and  is 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  Feversham  was  not 
ashamed,  after  seeing  the  performance,  to  send  the  wretch- 
ed performer  to  the  gallows.  The  next  day  a  long  line 
of  gibbets  appeared  on  the  road  leading  from  Bridgewater 
to  Weston  Zoyland.  On  each  gibbet  a  prisoner  was  sus- 
pended.    Four  of  the  sufferers  were  left  to  rot  in  irons.f 

Meanwhile  Monmouth,  accompanied  by  Orey,  by  Buyse, 
and  by  a  few  other  friends,  was  flying  from  the  field  of 
battle.  At  Chedzoy  he  stopped  a  moment  to  mount  a 
fresh  horse  and  to  hide  his  blue  ribbon  and  his  George. 
He  then  hastened  toward  the  Bristol  Channel.     From  the 

*  Locke's  Western  Rebellicn ;  Stradling's  OhQtoQ  Priocy. 

t  Locke's  Western  BebeUbn ;  Stndling't  Ohilton  Prioiy;  OldmSzon,  704. 
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rising  ground  on  the  north  of  the  field  of  battle  he  saw  the 
flash  and  the  smoke  of  the  last  volley  fired  by  his  deserted 
followers.  Before  six  o'clock  he  was  twenty  miles  from 
Sedgemoor.  Some  of  his  companions  advised  him  tc  cross 
the  water,  and  to  seek  refiige  in  Wales ;  and  this  wonld 
undoubtedly  have  been  his  wisest  course.  He  would  have 
been  in  Wales  long  before  the  news  of  his  defeat  was 
known  there ;  and,  in  a  country  so  wild  and  so  remote 
from  the  seat  of  government,  might  have  remained  long 
undiscovered.  He  determined,  however,  to  push  for  Hamp- 
shire, in  the  hope  that  he  might  lurk  in  the  cabins  of 
deer-stealers  among  the  oaks  of  the  New  Forest  till  means 
of  conveyance  to  the  Continent  could  be  procured.  He 
therefore,  with  Grey  and  the  German,  turned  to  the  south- 
east. But  the  way  was  beset  with  dangers.  The  three 
fugitives  had  to  traverse  a  country  in  which  every  one  al- 
ready knew  the  event  of  the  battle,  and  in  which  no  trav- 
eler of  suspicious  appearance  could  escape  a  close  scrutiny. 
They  rode  on  all  day,  shunning  towns  and  villages.  Nor 
was  this  so  difficult  as  it  may  now  appear ;  for  men  then 
living  could  remember  the  time  when  the  wild  deer  rang- 
ed freely  through  a  succession  of  forests  from  the  banks 
of  the  Avon  in  Wiltshire  to  the  southern  coast  of  Hamp- 
shire.')!^ At  length,  on  Cranbourne  Chase,  the  strength 
of  the  horses  failed.  They  were  therefore  turned  loose. 
The  bridles  and  saddles  were  concealed.  Monmouth  and 
his  friends  disguised  themselves  as  countrymen,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  toward  the  New  Forest.  They  passed  the 
night  in  the  open  air,  but  before  morning  they  were  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  toik.  Lord  Lumley,  who  lay 
at  Ringwood  with  a  strong  body  of  the  Sussex  militia,  had 
sent  forth  parties  in  every  direction.  Sir  William  Port- 
man,  with  the  Somerset  militia,  had  formed  a  chain  of 
posts  from  the  sea  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Dorset 
At  five  in  the  morning  of  the  seventh.  Grey  was  seized  by 
two  of  Lumley's  scouts.  He  submitted  to  Us  fate  with 
the  calmness  of  one  to  whom  suspense  was  more  intoler- 

*  Aobrey's  Natnnd  History  of  WfltBhire,  1691. 
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able  than  despair.  <<  Sinoe  we  landed,"  he  said,  «<  I  have 
not  had  one  ooinfortable  meal  or  one  quiet  night."  It 
oould  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  ohief  rebel  was  not  far 
oft  The  pursuers  redoubled  their  vigilance  and  activity. 
The  cottages  scattered  over  the  heathy  country  on  the 
boundaries  of  Dorsetshire  and  Hampshire  were  strictly  ex- 
amined by  Lumley,  and  the  clown  with  whom  Monmouth 
had  changed  clothes  was  discovered.  Portman  came  with 
a  strong  body  of  horse  and  foot  to  assist  in  the  search. 
Attention  was  soon  drawn  to  a  place  well  fitted  to  shelter 
fugitives.  It  was  an  extensive  tract  of  land,  separated  by 
an  indosure  from  the  open  country,  and  divided  by  nu- 
merous hedges  into  small  fields.  In  some  of  these  fields, 
the  rye,  the  pease,  aud  the  oats  were  high  enough  to  con- 
ceal a  man.  Others  were  overgrown  by  fern  and  bram- 
bles. A  poor  woman  reported  that  she  had  seen  two 
strangers  lurking  in  this  covert.  The  near  prospect  of 
reward  animated  the  zeal  of  the  troops.  It  was  agreed 
that  every  man  i^o  did  his  duty  in  the  search  should 
have  a  share  of  the  promised  five  thousand  pounds.  The 
outer  fence  was  strictly  guarded ;  the  space  within  was 
examined  with  indefatigable  diligence ;  and  several  dogs 
of  quick  scent  were  turned  out  among  the  bushes.  The 
day  closed  before  the  search  could  be  completed ;  but  care- 
ful watch  was  kept  all  night.  Thirty  times  the  fugitives 
ventured  to  look  through  the  outer  hedge,  but  every  where 
they  found  a  sentinel  on  the  alert ;  once  they  were  seen 
and  fired  at ;  they  then  separated,  and  concealed  them- 
selves in  different  hiding-places. 

At  sunrise  the  next  morning  the  search  recommenced, 
and  Buyse  was  found.  He  owned  that  he  had  parted 
firom  the  duke  only  a  few  hours  before.  The  corn  and 
copsewood  were  now  beaten  with  more  care  than  ever. 
At  length  a  gaunt  figure  was  discovered  hidden  in  a  ditch. 
The  pursuers  sprang  on  their  prey.  Some  of  them  were 
about  to  fire;  but  Portman  forbade  ail  violence.  The 
prisoner's  dress  was  that  of  a  shepherd ;  his  beard,  pre- 
maturely gray,  was  of  several  days'  growth.     He  trem- 
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bled  greatly,  and  was  nnable  to  speak.  Even  those  who 
had  often  seen  him  were  at  first  in  doubt  whether  this 
were  truly  the  brilliant  and  graoefiil  Monmouth.  His 
pockets  were  searched  by  Portman,  and  in  them  were 
found,  among  some  raw  pease,  gathered  in  the  rage  of 
hunger,  a  watch,  a  purse  of  gold,  a  small  treatise  on  for* 
tification,  an  album  filled  with  songs,  receipts,  prayers, 
and  charms,  and  the  George  with  which,  many  years  be- 
fore. King  Charles  the  Second  had  decorated  his  favorite 
son.  Messengers  were  instantly  dispatched  to  Whitehall 
with  the  good  news,  and  with  the  George  as  a  token  that 
the  news  was  true.  The  prisoner  was  conveyed  under  a 
strong  guard  to  Ringwood.^ 

And  all  was  lost ;  and  nothing  remained  but  that  he 
should  prepare  to  meet  death  as  became  one  who  had 
thought  himself  not  unworthy  to  wear  the  crown  of  Will- 
iam the  Conqueror  and  of  Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  of 
the  hero  of  Cressy  and  of  the  hero  of  Agincourt.  The 
captive  might  easily  have  called  to  mind  other  domestic 
examples  still  better  suited  to  his  condition*  Within  a 
hundred  years,  two  sovereigns  whose  blood  ran  in  his 
veins,  one  of  them  a  delicate  woman,  had  been  placed  in 
the  same  situation  in  which  he  now  stood.  They  had 
shown,  in  the  prison  and  on  the  scaffold,  a  heroism,  of 
which,  in  the  season  of  prosperity,  they  had  seemed  inca- 
pable, and  had  half  redeemed  great  crimes  and  errors  by 
enduring  with  Christian  meekness  and  princely  dignity  all 
that  victorious  enemies  could  inflict.  Of  cowardice  Mon- 
mouth had  never  been  accused;  and,  even  had  he  been 
wanting  in  constitutional  courage,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  the  defect  would  be  supplied  by  pride  and  by 
despair.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  world  were  upon  him. 
The  latest  generations  would  know  how,  in  that  extrem- 
ity, he  had  borne  himself.  To  the  brave  peasants  of  the 
west  he  owed  it  to  show  that  they  had  not  poured  forth 

*  Account  of  the  Manner  of  taking  the  late  Duke  of  Monmoath,  pabliabed 
by  his  Miyesty'a  command ;  Gazette  de  France,  Jnly  \\,  1685 ;  Eachard 
ii..  770 ;  Burnet,  i.,  644,  and  Dartmoath'a  note ;  Cittera,  July  if,  1685 
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their  blood  for  &  leader  unworthy  of  their  attachment 
To  her  who  had  sacrificed  every  thing  for  his  sake,  he  owed 
it  so  to  bear  himself  that,  though  she  might  weep  for  him, 
she  should  not  blush  for  him.  It  was  not  for  him  to  la- 
ment and  supplicate.  His  reason,  too,  should  haye  told 
him  that  lamentation  and  supplication  would  be  unayail- 
ing.  He  had  done  that  which  could  never  be  forgiven. 
He  was  in  the  grasp  of  one  who  never  forgave. 

But  the  fortitude  of  Monmouth  was  not  that  highest 
sort  of  fortitude  which  is  derived  from  reflection  and  from 
self-respect ;  nor  had  nature  given  him  one  of  those  stout 
hearts  from  which  neither  adversity  nor  peril  can  extort 
any  sign  of  weakness.  His  courage  rose  and  fell  with  his 
animal  spirits.  It  was  sustained  on  the  field  of  battle  by 
the  excitement  of  action,  by  the  hope  of  victory,  by  the 
strange  influence  of  sympathy.  All  such  aids  were  now 
taken  away.  The  spoiled  darling  of  the  court  and  of  the 
populace,  accustomed  to  be  loved  and  worshiped  wherever 
he  appeared,  was  now  surrounded  by  stern  jailers  in  whose 
eyes  he  read  his  doom.  Yet  a  few  hours  of  gloomy  se- 
clusion, and  he  must  die  a  violent  and  shameful  death. 
His  heart  sank  within  him.  Life  seemed  to  be  worth  pur- 
chasing by  any  humiliation ;  nor  could  his  mind,  always 
feeble,  and  now  distracted  by  terror,  perceive  that  humili- 
ation must  degrade,  but  could  not  save  him. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  Bingwood  he  wrote  to  the  king. 
The  letter  was  that  of  a  man  whom  a  craven  fear  had 
made  insensible  to  shame.  He  professed  in  vehement 
terms  his  remorse  for  his  treason.  He  affirmed  tha^,  when 
he  promised  his  cousins  at  the  Hague  not  to  raise  troub- 
les in  England,  he  had  fully  meant  to  keep  his  word.  Un- 
happily, he  had  afterward  been  seduced  from  his  allegiance 
by  some  horrid  people  who  had  heated  his  mind  by  calum- 
nies and  misled  him  by  sophistry ;  but  now  he  abhorred 
them ;  he  abhorred  himself.  He  begged  in  piteous  terms 
that  he  might  be  admitted  to  the  royal  presence.  There 
was  a  secret  which  he  could  not  trust  to  paper,  a  secret 
which  lay  in  a  single  word,  and  which,  if  he  spoke  that 
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word,  woidd  secure  the  throne  against  all  danger.  ( >n 
the  following  day  he  dispatched  letters  imploring  the  queen 
dowagM  and  the  lord  treasurer  to  intercede  in  his  behalf.ii^ 

When  it  was  known  in  London  how  he  had  abased  him- 
self, the  general  surprise  was  great;  and  no  man  was 
more  amazed  than  Barillon,  who  had  resided  in  England 
during  two  bloody  proscriptions,  and  had  seen  numerous 
victims,  both  of  the  Opposition  and  of  the  court,  submit  to 
their  fate  without  womanish  entreaties  and  lamentations,  f 

Monmouth  and  Grey  remained  at  Ringwood  two  days. 
They  were  then  carried  up  to  London,  under  the  guard  of 
a  large  body  of  regular  troops  and  militia.  In  the  coach 
with  the  duke  was  an  officer,  whose  orders  were  to  stab 
the  prisoner  if  a  rescue  were  attempted.  At  every  town 
along  the  road,  the  train-bands  of  the  neighborhood  had 
been  mustered  under  the  command  of  the  principal  gentry. 
The  march  lasted  three  days,  and  terminated  at  Vauxhall, 
where  a  regiment  commanded  by  Greorge  Legge,  Lord 
Dartmouth,  was  in  readiness  to  receive  the  prisoners. 
They  were  put  on  board  of  a  state  barge,  and  carried 
down  the  river  to  Whitehall  Stairs.  Limiley  and  Port- 
man  had  alternately  watched  the  duke  day  and  night  till 
they  had  brought  him  within  the  walls  of  the  palace.} 

Both  the  demeanor  of  Monmouth  and  that  of  Gray,  dur- 
ing the  journey,  filled,  all  observers  with  surprise.  Mon- 
mouth was  altogether  unnerved.  Grey  was  not  only 
calm,  but  cheerful ;  talked  pleasantly  of  horses,  dogs,  and 
field-sports,  and  even  made  jocose  allusions  to  the  perilous 
situation  in  which  he  stood. 

The  king  can  not  be  blamed  for  determining  that  Mon- 
mouth should  suifer  death.  Every  man  who  heads  a  re- 
bellion against  an  established  government  stakes  his  life 

*  The  letter  to  the  king  waa  printed  at  the  time  by  authority ;  that  to  the 
qneen  dovmger  will  be  found  in  Sir  H.  Ellk's  Original  Letten ;  that  to  Rocb- 
oster  in  the  Clarendon  Correspondence. 

t  "  On  trouve,"  he  wrote,  "  fort  k  redire  icy  qu'il  ayt  fiut  one  chose  o  pen 
oidinaire  aox  Anglois,"  July  ^Ji  1685. 

t  Account  of  the  Manner  of  taking  the  Duko  of  Monmouth ;  Gazette,  July 
16.  1685;  Citters,  July  |}. 
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on  the  event ;  and  rebellion  was  the  smallest  part  of  Mon- 
mouth's crime.  He  had  declared  against  his  uncle  a  war 
without  quarter.  In  the  manifesto  put  forth  at  Lyme, 
James  had  been  held  up  to  execration  as  an  incendiary, 
as  an  assassin  who  had  strangled  one  innocent  man  and 
cut  the  throat  of  another,  and,  lastly,  as  the  poisoner  of 
his  own  brother.  To  spare  an  enemy  who  had  not  scru- 
pled to  resort  to  such  extremities  would  have  been  an  act 
of  rare,  perhaps  of  blamable  generosity ;  but  to  see  him 
and  not  to  spare  him  was  an  outrage  on  humanity  and 
decency .'M^  This  outrage  the  king  resolved  to  commit. 
The  arms  of  the  prisoner  were  bound  behind  him  with  a 
silken  cord ;  and,  thus  secured,  he  was  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  the  implacable  kinsman  whom  he  had  wronged. 
Then  Mpnmouth  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and 
crawled  to  the  king's  feet.  He  wept.  He  tried  to  em- 
brace his  uncle's  knees  with  his  pinioned  arms.  He  beg- 
ged for  life,  only  life,  life  at  any  price.  He  owned  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  a  great  crime,  but  tried  to  throw 
the  blame  on  others,  particularly  on  Argyle,  who  would 
rather  have  put  his  legs  into  the  boots  than  have  saved 
his  own  life  by  such  baseness.  By  the  ties  of  kindred,  by 
the  memory  of  the  late  king,  who  had  been  the  best  and 
truest  of  brothers,  the  unhappy  man  adjured  James  to  show 
some  mercy.  James  gravely  replied  that  this  repentance 
was  of  the  latest ;  that  he  was  sorry  for  the  misery  which 
the  prisoner  had  brought  on  himself,  but  that  the  case  was 
not  one  for  lenity.  A  declaration,  filled  with  atrocious 
calumnies,  had  been  put  forth.  The  regal  title  had  been 
assumed.  For  treasons  so  aggravated  there  could  be  no 
pardon  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  The  poor  terrified  duke 
vowed  that  he  had  never  wished  to  take  the  crown,  but 
had  been  led  into  that  fatal  error  by  others.  As  to  the 
Declaration,  he  had  not  written  it.  He  had  not  read  it. 
He  had  signed  it  without  looking  at  it.     It  was  all  the 

*  BariUon  was  evidently  much  shocked.  ''  U  se  yient,"  he  saySi  **  de  pi»- 
ser  icy  tme  diose  bien  extmordinure  et  fart  opposie  k  I'cuage  ordliiaiFe  def 
Qutres  nations,"  Joly  |f ,  1685. 
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work  of  Ferguson)  that  bloody  villain  Ferguson.  <<  Do 
yon  expect  me  to  believe/'  said  James,  with  contempt  but 
too  well  merited,  ^<  that  you  set  your  hand  to  a  paper  of 
such  moment  without  knowing  what  4t  contained  ?"  One 
depth  of  infamy  alone  remained,  and  even  to  that  the  pris- 
oner descended.  He  was  pre-eminently  the  champion  of 
the  Protestant  religion.  The  interest  of  that  religion  had 
been  his  plea  for  conspiring  against  the  government  of  his 
father,  and  for  bringing  on  his  country  the  miseries  of 
civil  war ;  yet  he  was  not  ashamed  to  hint  that  he  was 
inclined  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
king  eagerly  offered  him  spiritual  assistance,  but  said  noth- 
ing of  pardon  or  respite.  <<Is  there,  then,  no  hope?" 
asked  Monmouth.  James  turned  away  in  silence.  Then 
Monmouth  strove  to  rally  his  courage,  rose  from  his  knees, 
and  retired  with  a  firmness  which  he  had  not  shown  since 
his  overthrow.* 

Grey  was  introduced  next.  He  behaved  with  a  pro- 
priety and  fortitude  which  moved  even  the  stem  and  re- 
sentful king,  frankly  owned  himself  guilty,  made  no  ex- 
cuses, and  did  not  once  stoop  to  ask  hi^  life.  Both  the 
prisoners  were  sent  to  the  Tower  by  water.  There  was 
no  tumult ;  but  many  thousands  of  people,  with  anxiety 
and  sorrow  in  their  faces,  tried  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
captives.  The  duke's  resolution  failed  as  soon  as  he  had 
left  the  royal  presence.  On  his  way  to  his  prison  he  be- 
moaned himself,  accused  his  followers,  and  abjectly  im- 
plored the  intercession  of  Dartmouth.  "I  know,  my 
lord,  that  you  loved  my  father.  For  his  sake,  for  God's 
sake,  try  if  there  be  any  room  for  mercy."  Dartmouth 
replied  that  the  king  had  spoken  the  truth,  and  that  a  sub- 
ject who  assumed  the  regal  title  excluded  himself  from  all 
hope  of  pardon.f 

*  Barnet,  i.,  644;  Evelyn's  Diaiy,  July  15;  Sir  J.  Bmnaton's  Memoin; 
Reresby'a  Memoirs ;  James  tc  the  Prince  of  Orange,  July  14, 1685 ;  BariUon, 
July  j§  t  BucHeach  MS. 

t  James  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  July  14,  1685 ;  Dutch  Dispatch  of  the 
same  date ;  LuttreU^s  Diary ;  Dartmouth's  note  on  Buniet,  i..  546 
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tioon  after  Monmouth  had  been  lodged  in  the  Tower, 
he  was  informed  that  his  wife  had,  by  the  royal  command, 
been  sent  to  see  him.  She  was  accompanied  by  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal.  Her  husband 
received  her  very  coldly,  and  addressed  almost  all  his  dis- 
course to  Clarendon,  whose  intercession  he  eairnestly  im- 
plored. Clarendon  held  out  no  hopes;  and  that  same 
evening  two  prelates,  Turner,  bishop  of  Ely,  and  Ken, 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  arrived  at  the  Tower  with  a 
solemn  message  from  the  king.  It  was  Monday  night. 
On  Wednesday  morning  Monmouth  was  to  die.  He  was 
greatly  agitated.  The  blood  left  his  cheeks ;  and  it  was 
some  time  before  he  could  speak.  Most  of  the  short  time 
which  remained  to  him  he  wasted  in  vain  attempts  to  ob- 
tain, if  not  a  pardon,  at  least  a  respite.  He  wrote  pite- 
ous letters  to  the  king  and  to  several  courtiers,  but  in  vain. 
Some  Catholic  divines  were  sent  to  him  from  court ;  but 
they  soon  discovered  that,  though  he  would  gladly  have 
purchased  his  life  by  renouncing  the  religion  of  which  be 
had  professed  himself  in  an  especial  manner  the  defender, 
yet,  if  he  was  to  die,  he  would  as  soon  die  without  their 
absolution  as  with  it.^ 

Nor  were  Ken  and  Turner  much  better  pleased  with 
his  frame  of  mind.  The  doctrine  of  non-resistance  was, 
in  their  view,  as  in  the  view  of  most  of  their  brethren,  the 
distinguishing  badge  of  the  Anglican  Church.  The  two 
bishops  insisted  on  Monmouth's  owning  that,  in  drawing 
the  sword  against  the  government,  he  had  committed  a 
great  sin  ;  and,  on  this  point,  they  found  him  obstinately 
heterodox.  Nor  was  this  his  only  heresy.  He  maintain- 
ed that  his  connection  with  Lady  Wentworth  was  blame- 
less in  the  sight  of  God.  He  had  been  married,  he  said, 
when  a  child.  He  had  never  cared  for  his  duchess.  The 
happiness  which  he  had  not  found  at  home  he  had  sought 
in  a  round  of  loose  amours,  condemned  by  religion  and 
morality.     Henrietta  had  reclaimed  him  from  a  life  of  vice. 

*  Buccleuch  MS. ;  Clarke's  Life  of  James  the  Second,  ii.,  37 ;  Orig.  Mem. ; 
Citters,  July  lit  1685 ;  Gazette  de  France,  Aug.  -p|-. 
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To  her  he  had  been  strictly  constant.  They  had,  by  com- 
mon consent,  offered  up  fervent  prayers  for  the  Divine 
guidance.  After  those  prayers  they  had  found  their  af- 
fection for  each  other  strengthened ;  and  they  conld  then 
no  longer  doubt  that,  in  the  sight  of  God,  they  were  a 
wedded  pair.  The  bishops  were  so  much  scandalized  hy 
this  view  of  the  conjugal  relation  that  they  refused  to  ad- 
minister the  sacrament  to  the  prisoner.  All  that  they 
could  obtain  from  him  was  a  promise  that,  during  the 
single  night  which  still  remained  to  him,  he  would  pray 
to  be  enlightened  if  he  were  in  error. 

On  the  Wednesday  morning,  at  his  particular  request, 
Doctor  Thomas  Tennison,  who  then  held  the  vicarage  of 
Saint  Martin's,  and  in  that  important  cure  had  obtained 
the  high  esteem  of  the  public,  came  to  the  Tower.  From 
Tennison,  whose  opinions  were  known  to  be  moderate,  the 
duke  expected  more  indulgence  than  Ken  and  Turner 
were  disposed  to  show ;  but  Tennison,  whatever  might  be 
his  views  concerning  non-resistance  in  the  abstract,  thought 
the  late  rebellion  rash  and  wicked,  and  considered  Mon- 
mouth's notion  respecting  marriage  as  a  most  dangerous 
delusion.  Monmouth  was  obstinate.  He  had  prayed,  he 
said,  for  the  Divine  direction.  His  sentiments  remained 
unchanged ;  and  he  could  not  doubt  that  they  were  cor- 
rect. Tennison's  exhortations  were  in  a  milder  tone  than 
those  of  the  bishops;  but  he,  like  them,  thought  that 
he  should  not  be  justified  in  administering  the  Eucha- 
rist to  one  whose  penitence  was  of  so  unsatisfactory  a  na- 
ture.^ 

The  hour  drew  near ;  all  hope  was  over ;  and  Mon- 
mouth had  passed  from  pusillanimous  fear  to  the  apathy 
of  despair.  His  children  were  brought  to  his  room  that 
he  might  take  leave  of  them,  and  were  followed  by  his 
wife.  He  spoke  to  her  kindly,  but  without  emotion. 
Though  she  was  a  woman  of  great  strength  of  mind,  and 
had  little  cause  to  love  him,  her  misery  was  such  that 

*  Baocleuch  MS. ;  Clarke't  Life  of  James  the  Second,  ii.,  37,  38 ;  Orig 
Mem. ;  Bamsti  i.,  645;  Temiison's  account  in  Kennet,  iii.,  432,  ed.  1739 
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none  of  the  by-standers  could  refrain  from  weeping.     He 
alone  was  unmoved.* 

It  was  ten  o'clock :  the  coach  of  the  lieut^iant  of  the 
Tower  was  ready.  Monmouth  requested  his  spiritual  ad- 
visers to  accompany  hihi  to  the  scaffold,  and  they  consent- 
ed; but  they  told  him  that,  in  their  judgment,  he  was 
about  to  die  in  a  perilous  state  of  mind,  and  that,  if  they 
attended  him,  it.  would  be  their  duty  to  exhort  him  to  the 
last.  As  he  passed  along  the  ranks  of  the  guards  he  sa- 
luted them  with  a  smile,  and  mounted  the  scaffold  with 
a  firm  tread.  Tower  Hill  was  covered  up  to  the  chimney 
tops  with  an  innumerable  multitude  of  gazers,  who,  in 
awfiil  silence,  broken  only  by  sighs  and  the  noise  of  weep- 
ing, listened  for  the  last  accents  of  the  darling  of  the  peo- 
ple. *^  I  shall  say  little,"  he  began.  <<  I  come  here,  not 
to  speak,  but  to  di6.  I  die  a  Protestant  of  the  Church  of 
England."  The  bishops  interrupted  him,  and  told  him 
that,  unless  he  acknowledged  resistance  to  be  sinful,  he 
was  no  member  of  their  Church.  He  went  on  to  speak 
of  his  Henrietta.  She  was,  he  said,  a  young  lady  of  vir- 
tue and  honor.  He  loved  her  to  the  last,  and  he  could 
not  die  without  giving  utterance  to  his  feelings.  The 
bishops  again  interfered,  and  begged  him  not  to  use  such 
language.  Some  altercation  followed.  The  divines  hate 
been  accused  of  dealing  harshly  with  the  dying  man ;  but 
they  appear  to  have  only  discharged  what,  in  their  view, 
was  a  sacred  duty.  Monmouth  knew  their  principles, 
and,  if  he  wished  to  avoid  their  importunity,  should  have 
dispensed  with  their  attendance.  Their  general  argu- 
ments against  resistance  had  no  effect  on  him ;  but  when 
they  reminded  him  of  the  ruin  which  he  had  brought  on 
his  brave  and  loving  followers,  of  the  blood  which  had  been 
shed,  of  the  souls  which  had  been  sent  unprepared  to  the 
great  account,  he  was  touched,  and  said,  in  a  softened 
voice,  "  I  do  own  that.  I  am  sorry  that  it  ever  happen- 
ed." They  prayed  with  him  long  and  fervently  ;  and  he 
joined  in  their  petitions  till  they  invoked  a  blessing  on  the 

•  Bucclench  MS. 
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king.  He  remained  silent.  **  Sir,"  said  one  of  the  as- 
sistants, "  do  you  not  pray  for  the  king  with  us  ?"  .Mon- 
mouth paused  some  time,  and  after  an  internal  struggle, 
exclaimed  "  Amen."  But  it  was  in  vain  that  the  pre- 
lates implored  him  to  address  to  the  soldiers  and  to  the 
people  a  few  words  on  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  gov- 
ernment. "  I  will  make  no  speeches,"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Only  ten  words,  my  lord."  He  turned  away,  called 
his  servant,  and  put  into  the  man's  hand  a  toothpick-case, 
the  last  token  of  ill-starred  love.  "  Give  it,"  he  said,  "to 
that  person."  He  then  accosted  John  Ketch,  the  execu- 
tioner, a  wretch  who  had  butchered  many  brave  and  noble 
victims,  and  whose  name  has,  during  a  century  and  a  half, 
been  vulgarly  given  to  all  who  have  succeeded  him  in  his 
odious  office.^  "  Here,"  said  the  duke,  "  are  six  guineas 
for  you.  Do  not  hack  me  as  you  did  my  Lord  Russell. 
I  have  heard  that  you  struck  him  three  or  four  times. 
My  servant  will  give  you  some  more  gold  if  you  do  the 
work  well."  He  then  undressed,  felt  the  edge  of  the  ax, 
expressed  some  fear  that  it  was  not  sharp  enough,  and  laid 
his  head  on  the  block.  The  divines  in  the  mean  time  con- 
tinued to  ejaculate  with  great  energy,  "  God  accept  your 
repentance ;  God  accept  your  imperfect  repentance." 

»  The  hangman  addressed  himself  to  his  office ;  but  he 
had  been  disconcerted  by.  what  the  duke  had  said.  The 
first  blow  inflicted  only  a  slight  wound.  The  duke  strug- 
gled, rose  from  the  block,  land  looked  reproachfully  at  the 
executioner.  The  head  sank  down  once  more.  The 
stroke  was  repeated  again  and  again  ;  but  still  the  neck 
was  not  severed,  and  the  body  continued  to  move.     Yells 

*  The  name  of  Ketch  was  often  aBsociated  with  that  of  Jeffreys  in  the 
lampoons  of  those  days. 

"  While  Jeffreys  on  the  bench,  Ketch  on  the  gibbet  sits/' 
says  one  poet.  In  the  year  which  followed  Monmoath's  execndon,  Ketch 
was  turned  ont  of  his  office  for  insulting  one  of  the  sheriffs,  and  was  soooeed* 
ed  by  a  butcher  named  Rose.  But  in  four  months  Rose  himself  was  hanged 
at  Tyburn,  and  Ketch  was  reinstated. — LuttrelVt  Diary^  Jan.  20  and  May 
28,  1686.  See  a  curious  note  by  Dr.  Grey,  on  Hudibros,  part  iii.,  canto  ili, 
line  1534. 
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of  rage  and  horror  rose  from  the  crowd.  Ketch  flang  down 
the  ax  with  a  curse.  "  I  can  not  do  it,"  he  said  ;  "  mj 
heart  fails  me."  "  Take  up  the  ax,  man,"  cried  the  sheriff. 
<<  Fling  him  over  the  rails,"  roared  the  mob.  At  length 
the  ax  was  taken  up.  Two  more  blows  extinguished  the 
last  remains  of  life ;  but  a  knife  was  used  to  separate  the 
head  from  the  shoulders.  The  crowd  was  wrought  up  to 
such  an  ecstasy  of  rage  that  the  executioner  was  in  dan- 
ger of  being  torn  in  pieces,  and  was  conveyed  away  under 
a  strong  guard.^ 

In  the  mean  time  many  handkerchiefs  were  dipped  in 
the  duke's  blood,  for  by  a  large  part  of  the  multitude  he 
was  regarded  as  a  martyr  who  had  died  for  the  Protestant 
religion.  The  head  and  body  were  placed  in  a  oof&n  cov- 
ered with  black  velvet,  and  were  laid  privately  under  the 
communion-table  of  St.  Peter's  Chapel  in  the  Tower. 
Within  four  years  the  pavement  of  that  chancel  was  again 
disturbed,  and  hard  by  the  remains  of  Monmouth  were  laid 
the  remains  of  Jeffreys.  In  truth,  there  is  no  sadder  spot 
on  the  earth  than  that  little  cemetery.  Death  is  there 
associated,  not,  as  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  Saint  Paul's, 
with  genius  and  virtue,  with  public  veneration  and  with 
imperishable  renown ;  not,  as  in  our  humblest  churches 
and  church-yards,  with  every  thing  that  is  most  endear- 
ing in  social  and  domestic  charities,  but  with  whatever  is 
darkest  in  human  nature  and  in  human  destiny,  with  the 
savage  triumph  of  implacable  enemies,  with  the  incon- 
stancy, the  ingratitude,  the  cowardice  of  Mends,  with  all 
the  miseries  of  fallen  greatness  and  of  blighted  fame. 
Thither  have  been  carried,  through  successive  ages,  by  the 
rude  hands  of  jailers,  without  one  mourner  following,  the 
bleeding  relics  of  men  who  had  been  the  captains  of  armies, 
the  leaders  of  parties,  the  oracles  of  senates,  and  the  or- 
naments of  courts.  Thither  was  borne,  before  the  win- 
dow where  Jane  Grey  was  praying,  the  mangled  corpse 

*  Aooount  of  the  execution  of  Monmoatb,  signed  by  the  divines  who  at- 
tended him;  Bucclench  MS.;  Burnet,  i.,  646;  Citten,  July  ^,  1685;  Lnt^ 
trell*8  Diary ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  July  15 ;  Barillon,  July  if. 
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of  Guilford  Dudley.  Edward  Seymour,  duke  of  Somer- 
set, and  protector  of  the  realm,  reposes  there  by  the  brother 
whom  he  murdered.  There  has  moldered  away  the  head- 
less trunk  of  John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester  and  Cardi- 
nal of  Saint  Vitalis,  a  man  worthy  to  have  lived  in  a 
better  age,  and  to  have  died  in  a  better  cause.  There  are 
laid  John  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland,  Lord  High 
Admiral,  and  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  Lord  High 
Treasurer.  There,  too,  is  another  Essex,  on  whom  na- 
ture and  fortune  had  lavished  all  their  bounties  in  vain, 
and  whom  valor,  grace,  genius,  royal  favor,  popular  ap- 
plause, conducted  to  an  early  and  ignominious  doom.  Not 
far  off  sleep  two  chiefs  of  the  great  house  of  Howard, 
Thomas,  fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Philip,  eleventh  Earl 
of  Arundel.  Here  and  there,  among  the  thick  graves  of 
unquiet  and  aspiring  statesmen,  lie  more  delicate  suffer- 
ers ;  Margaret  of  Salisbury,  the  last  of  the  proud  name 
of  Plantagenet,  and  those  two  fair  queens  who  perished 
by  the  jealous  rage  of  Henry.  Such  was  the  dust  with 
which  the  dust  of  Monmouth  mingled.^ 

Yet  a  few  months,  and  the  quiet  village  of  Toddington, 
in  Bedfordshire,  witnessed  a  still  sadder  funeral.  Near 
that  village  stood  an  ancient  and  stately  hall,  the  seat  of 
the  Wentworths.  The  transept  of  the  parish  church  had 
long  been  their  burial-place.  To  that  burial-place,  in  the 
spring  which  followed  the  death  of  Monmouth,  was  borne 
the  coffin  of  the  young  Baroness  Wentworth  of  Nettle- 
stede.  Her  family  reared  a  sumptuous  mausoleum  over 
her  remains ;  but  a  less  costly  memorial  of  her  was  long 
contemplated  with  far  deeper  interest.  Her  name,  carved 
by  the  hand  of  him  whom  she  loved  too  well,  was,  a  few 
years  ago,  still  discernible  on  a  tree  in  the  adjoining  park. 

It  was  not  by  Lady  Wentworth  alone  that  the  memory 
of  Monmouth  was  cherished  with  idolatrous  fondness.  His 
hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  people  lasted  till  the  generation 

*  I  can  not  refrain  from  ezpresaing  my  disgust  at  the  barbaroo^  stQindity 
which  has  transformed  this  most  interesting  little  chorch  into  the  ?ikenea8  of 
n  mneting-honse  in  a  mann&cturing  town. 
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\7hich  had  seen  him  had  passed  away.  Ribbons,  buckles^ 
and  other  trifling  articles  of  apparel  which  he  had  worn 
were  treasured  up  as  precious  relics  by  those  who  had 
fought  under  him  at  Sedgemoor.  Old  men  who  long  sur- 
vived him  desired,  when  they  were  dying,  that  these  trink- 
ets might  be  buried  with  them.  One  button  of  gold  thread 
which  narrowly  escaped  this  fate  may  still  be  seen  at  a 
house  which  overlooks  the  field  of  battie.  Nay,  such  was 
the  devotion  of  the  people  to  their  unhappy  favorite,  that, 
in  the  face  of  the  strongest  evidence  by  which  the  fact  of 
a  death  was  ever  verified,  many  continued  to  cherish  a 
hope  that  he  was  still  living,  and  that  he  would  again  ap- 
pear in  arms.  A  person,  it  was  said,  who  was  remark- 
ably like  Monmouth,  had  sacrificed  himself  to  save  the 
Protestant  hero.  The  vulgar  long  continued,  at  every 
important  crisis,  to  whisper  that  the  time  was  at  hand, 
and  that  King  Monmouth  would  soon  show  himself.  In 
1686,  a  knave  who  had  pretended  to  be  the  duke,  and  hew! 
levied  contribution  in  several  villages  of  Wiltshire,  was 
apprehended  and  whipped  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn.  In 
1698,  when  England  had  long  enjoyed  constitutional  free- 
dom under  a  new  dynasty,  the  son  of  an  inn-keeper  passed 
himself  on  the  yeomanry  of  Sussex  as  their  beloved  Mon- 
mouth, and  defrauded  many  who  were  by  no  means  of  the 
lowest  class.  Five  hundred  pounds  were  collected  for  him. 
The  farmers  provided  him  with  a  horse.  Their  wives 
sent  him  baskets  of  chickens  and  ducks,  and  were  lavish, 
it  was  said,  of  favors  of  a  more  tender  kind ;  for,  in  gal- 
lantry at  least,  the  counterfeit  was  a  not  unworthy  repre- 
sentative of  the  original.  When  this  impostor  was  thrown 
into  prison  for  his  fraud,  his  followers  maintained  him  in 
luxury.  Several  of  them  appeared  at  the  bar  to  counte- 
nance him  when  he  was  tried  at  the  Horsham  assizes.  So 
long  did  this  delusion  last,  that,  when  George  the  Third 
had  been  some  years  on  the  English  throne,  Voltaire 
thought  it  necessary  gravely  to  confute  the  hypothesis  that 
the  man  in  the  iron  mask  was  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.^ 

*  Observator,  Angost  1, 1685 ;  Gazette  de  France,  Nov.  2,  1686 ;  Letter 
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It  is,  perhaps,  a  i^ot  scarcely  less  remarkable,  that,  to 
this  day,  the  inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  the  west  of  En- 
gland, when  any  bill  affecting  their  interests  is  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  think  themselves  entitled  to  claim  the 
help  of  the  Dukes  of  Buccleuch,  the  descendants  of  the 
unfortunate  leader  for  whom  their  ancestors  bled. 

The  history  of  Monmouth  would  alone  suffice  to  refute 
the  imputation  of  inconstancy  which  is  so  frequently  thrown 
on  the  common  people.  The  common  people  are  some- 
times inconstant,  for  they  are  human  beings ;  but  that 
they  are  inconstant  as  compared  with  the  educated  class- 
es, with  aristocracies,  or  with  princes,  may  be  confidently 
denied.  It  would  be  easy  to  name  demagogues  whose 
popularity  has  remained  undiminished  while  sovereigns 
and  Parliaments  have  withdrawn  their  confidence  from  a 
long  succession  of  statesmen.  When  Swift  had  survived 
his  faculties  many  years,  the  Irish  populace  still  continu- 
ed to  light  bonfires  on  his  birth-day,  in  commemoration  of 
the  services  which  they  fancied  that  he  had  rendered  to 
his  country  when  his  mind  was  in  full  vigor.  While  sev- 
en administrations  were  raised  to  power  and  hurled  from 

from  Humphrey  Wanley,  dated  Aug.  25,  1698,  in  the  Aabrey  Collectkm; 
Voltaire,  Diet  Phil.    There  are,  in  the  Fepjaian  Collection,  several  baUada 
written  after  Monmonth's  death,  which  repreBent  him  as  living,  and  predict 
his  speedy  return.    I  will  give  two  specimens : 
"  Though  this  is  a  dismal  stoiy 
Of  the  fall  of  my  design. 
Yet  I'll  come  again  in  gloiy 
If  I  Uve  tall  eighty-nine ; 
For  I'll  have  a  stronger  army. 
And  of  ammunition  store." 


Again: 


"  Then  shall  Monmouth  in  his  gloriea 
Unto  his  English  friends  appear, 
And  will  stifle  all  such  stories 
As  are  vended  every  where. 
**  They'll  see  I  was  not  so  degraded. 
To  be  taken  gathering  pease, 
Or  in  a  cock  of  hay  up  braided- 

What  strange  stories  now  are  these  !** 
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it  in  oonsequence  of  oonrt  intrigues  or  of  changes  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  higher  classes  of  society,  the  profligate 
Wilkes  retained  his  hold  on  the  affections  of  a  rabble 
whom  he  pillaged  and  ridiculed.  Politicians,  who,  in 
1807,  sought  to  curry  favor  with  Greorge  the  Third  by 
defending  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  were  not  ashamed,  in 
1820,  to  curry  favor  with  George  the  Fourth  by  perse- 
cuting her.  But  in  1820,  as  in  1807,  the  whole  body 
of  working  men  was  fanatically  devoted  to  her  cause.  So 
it  was  with  Monmouth.  In  1680  he  had  been  adored 
alike  by  the  gentry  and  by  the  peasantry  of  the  west.  In 
1685  he  came  again.  To  the  gentry  he  had  become  an 
object  of  aversion ;  but  by  the  peasantry  he  was  still  loved 
with  a  love  strong  as  death,  with  a  love  not  to  be  extin- 
guished by  misfortunes  or  faults,  by  the  flight  from  Sedge- 
moor,  by  the  letter  from  Ringwood,  or  by  the  tears  and 
abject  supplications  at  Whitehall.  The  charge  which 
may  with  justice  be  brought  against  the  common  people 
is,  not  that  they  are  inconstant,  but  that  they  almost  in- 
variably choose  their  favorite  so  ill  that  their  constancy  is 
a  vice  and  not  a  virtue. 

While  the  execution  of  Monmouth  occupied  the  thoughts 
of  the  Londoners,  the  counties  which  had  risen  against 
the  government  were  enduring  all  that  a  ferocious  sol- 
diery could  inflict.  Feversham  had  been  summoned  to 
the  court,  where  honors  and  rewards  which  he  little  de- 
served awaited  him.  He  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Oar- 
ter,  and  captain  of  the  first  and  most  lucrative  troop  of 
Life  Guards ;  but  court  and  city  laughed  at  his  military 
exploits,  and  the  wit  of  Buckingham  gave  forth  its  last 
feeble  flash  at  the  expense  of  the  general  who  had  won  a 
battle  in  bed.#  Feversham  left  in  command  at  Bridgewa- 
ter  Colonel  Percy  Kirke,  a  military  adventurer  whose  vices 
had  been  developed  by  the  worst  of  all  schools,  Tangier 
Kirke  had,  during  some  years,  commanded  the  garrison 
of  that  town,  and  been  constantly  employee]^  in  hostilities 
against  tribes  of  foreign  barbarians,  ignorant  of  the  laws 
*  London  Gazette,  August  3, 1685 ;  the  Battle  of  Sedgemoor,  a  Fame 
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which  regulate  the  warfiEure  of  oivilized  and  ChnBtian  na- 
tions. Within  the  ramparts  of  his  fortress  he  was  a  des- 
potic prince.  The  only  check  on  his  tyranny  was  the 
fear  of  being  called  to  account  by  a  distant  and  a  careless 
government.  He  might,  therefore,  safely  proceed  to  the 
most  audacious  excesses  of  rapacity,  licentiousneas,  and 
cruelty.  He  lived  with  boundless  dissoluteness,  and  pro- 
cured by  extortion  the  means  of  indulgence.  No  goods 
could  be  sold  till  Sjrke  had  had  the  refusal  of  them.  No 
question  of  right  could  be  decided  till  Kirke  had  been  brib- 
ed. Once,  merely  from  9.  malignant  whim,  he  staved  all 
the  wine  in  a  vintner's  cellar.  On  another  occasion  he 
drove  all  the  Jews  from  Tangier.  Two  of  them  he  sent 
to  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  which  forthwith  burned  thent 
Under  this  iron  domination  scarce  a  complaint  was  heard, 
for  hatred  was  effectually  kept  down  by  terror.  Two  per- 
sons who  had  been  refractory  were  found  murdered,  and 
it  was  universally  believed  that  they  had  been  slain  by 
Kirke's  order.  When  his  soldiers  displeased  him,  he  flog- 
ged them  with  merciless  severity;  but  he  indemnified 
them  by  permitting  them  to  sleep  on  watch,  to  reel  drunk 
about  the  streets,  to  rob,. beat,  and  insult  the  merchants 
and  the  laborers. 

When  Tangier  was  abandoned,  Kirke  returned  to  En- 
gland. He  still  continued  to  command  his  old  soldiers, 
who  were  designated  sometimes  as  the  First  Tangier  Reg- 
iment, and  sometimes  as  Queen  Catharine's  Regiment. 
As  they  had  been  levied  for  the  purpose  of  waging  war  on 
an  infidel  nation,  they  bore  on  their  flag  a  Christian  em- 
blem, the  Paschal  Lamb.  In  allusion  to  this  device,  and 
with  a  bitterly  ironical  meaning,  these  men,  the  rudest  and 
most  ferocious  in  the  English  army,  were  called  Kirke's 
Lambs.  The  regiment,  now  the  second  of  the  line,  still 
retains  this  ancient  badge,  which  is,  however,  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  decorations  honorably  earned  in  Egypt, 
in  Spain,  an^  in  the  heart  of  Abisl.^ 

*  Pepjs'B  Diary,  kept  at  Tangier ;  Historical  Records  of  the  Second  os 
Qaeen's  Royal  Regiment  of  Foot. 
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Such  was  the  captain  and  saoh  the  soldiers  who  were 
BOW  let  loose  on  the  people  of  Somersetshire.  From 
Bridgewater  Kirke  marched  to  Tamiton.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  two  carts  filled  with  womided  rebels  whose 
gashes  had  not  been  dressed,  and  by  a  long  drove  of  pris- 
oners on  foot,  who  were  chained  two  and  two.  Several 
of  these  he  hanged  as  soon  as  he  reached  Taunton,  with- 
out the  form  of  a  trial.  They  were  not  suffered  ev«n  to 
take  leave  of  their  nearest  relations.  The  sign-post  of  tiie 
White  Hart  Inn  served  for  a  gallows.  It  is  said  that 
ihe  work  of  death  went  on  in  sight  of  the  windows  where 
the  officers  of  the  Tangier  regiment  were  carousing,  and 
that  at  every  health  a  wretch  was  turned  off.  When  the 
legs  of  the  dying  men  quivered  in  the  last  agony,  the  col- 
onel ordered  the  drums  to  strike  up.  He  would  give  the 
rebels,  he  said,  music  to  their  dancing.  The  tradition 
runs  that  one  of  the  captives  was  not  even  allowed  the  in- 
dulgence of  a  speedy  death.  Twice  he  was  suspended 
from  the  sign-post,  and  twice  out  down.  Twice  he  was 
asked  if  he  repented  of  his  treascm,  and  twice  he  replied 
that,  if  the  thing  were  to  do  again,  he  would  do  it.  Then 
he  was  tied  up  for  the  last  time.  So  many  dead  bodies 
were  quartered,  that  the  executioner  stood  ankle  deep  in 
blood.  He  was  assisted  by  a  poor  man  whose  loyalty  was 
suspected,  and  who  was  compelled  to  ransom  his  own  life 
by  seething  the  remains  of  his  friends  in  pitch.  The  peas- 
ant, who  had  consented  to  perform  this  hideous  office  aft- 
erward returned  to  his  plow.  But  a  mark  like  that  of 
Cain  was  upon  him.  He  was  known  through  his  village 
by  the  horrible  name  of  Tom  Boilman.  The  rustics  long 
continued  to  relate  that,  though  he  had,  by  his  sinful  and 
shameful  deed,  saved  himself  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
LambS)  he  had  not  escaped  the  vengeance  of  a  higli^r 
power.  In  a  great  storm  he  had  fled  for  shelter  under  an 
oak)  and  was  there  struck  dead  by  lightning.^ 

The  number  of  those  who  were  thus  butchered  can  not 

*  Bloody  Asizes;  Burnet,  i.,  647 ;  LattreB's  Diaiy,  July  15, 1685 ;  Locke's 
Western  Rebellion ;  Toolmk's  History  of  Taanton,  edited  by  Savage. 
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now  be  ascertained.  Nine  were  entered  in  the  parish  reg- 
isters of  Taunton ;  but  those  registers  contain  the  names 
only  of  such  as  had  Christian  burial.  Those  who  were 
hanged  in  chains,  and  those  whose  heculs  and  limbs  were 
sent  to  the  neighboring  villages,  must  have  been  much 
more  numerous.  It  was  believed  in  London,  at  the  time, 
that  Kirke  put  a  hundred  captives  to  death  during  the 
weelfc  which  followed  the  battle.* 

Cruelty,  however,  was  not  this  man's  only  passion.  He 
loved  money,  and  was  no  novice  in  the  arts  of  extortion* 
A  safe-conduct  might  be  bought  of  him  for  thirty  or  forty 
pounds ;  and  such  a  safe-conduct,  though  of  no  value  in 
law,  enabled  the  purchaser  to  pass  the  posts  of  the  Lambs 
without  molestation,  to  reach  a  sea-port,  and  to  fly  to  a 
foreign  country.  The  ships  which  were  bound  for  New 
England  were  crowded  at  this  juncture  with  so  many  fu- 
gitives from  Sedgemoor  that  there  was  great  danger  lest 
the  water  and  provisions  should  fail.f 

Kirke  was  edso,  in  his  own  coarse  and  ferocious  way,  a 
man  of  pleasure ;  and  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that 
he  employed  his  power  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  his  li- 
centious appetites.  It  was  reported  that  he  conquered  the 
virtue  of  a  beautiful  woman  by  promising  to  spare  the 
life  of  one  to  whom  she  was  strongly  attached,  and  that, 
after  she  had  yielded,  he  showed  her,  suspended  on  the 
gallows,  the  lifeless  remains  of  him  for  whose  sake  she  had 
sacrificed  her  honor.  This  tale  an  impartial  judge  must 
reject.  It  is  unsupported  by  proof.  The  earliest  author- 
ity for  it  is  a  poem  written  by  Pomfret.  The  respectable 
historians  of  that  age,  while  they  expatiate  on  the  crimes 
of  Kirke,  either  omit  all  mention  of  this  most  atrocious 
crime,  or  mention  it  as  a  thing  rumored  but  not  proved. 
l^iDse  who  tell  the  story  tell  it  with  such  variations  as 
deprive  it  of  all  title  to  credit.  Some  lay  the  scene  at 
Taunton,  some  at  Exeter.  Some  make  the  heroine  of  the 
tale  a  maiden,  some  a  married  woman.     The  relation  for 

*  LattrelVi  Diary,  July  15, 1685;  Toolmin's  History  of  Taunton, 
t  Oldmizon,  705 ;  Life  and  Errors  of  John  Dunton,  chap.  m. 
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whom  the  shameful  ransom  was  paid  is  desoribed  by  some 
as  her  father,  by  some  as  her  brother,  and  by  some  as  her 
husband.  Lastly,  the  story  is  one  which,  long  before 
Kirke  was  born,  had  been  told  of  many  other  oppressors, 
and  had  become  a  favorite  theme  of  novelists  and  dram- 
atists. Two  politicians  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Rhyn- 
sault,  the  favorite  of  Charles  the  Bold,  and  Oliver  le  Dain, 
the  favorite  of  Louis  the  Eleventh,  had  been  accused  of 
the  same  crime.  Cintio  had  taken  it  for  the  subject  of  a 
romance ;  Whetstone  had  made  out  of  Cintio's  narrative 
the  rude  play  of  Promos  and  Cassandra ;  and  Shakspeare 
had  borrowed  from  Whetstone  the  plot  of  the  noble  tragi- 
comedy of  Measure  for  Measure.  As  Kirke  was  not  the 
first,  so  he  was  not  the  last,  to  whom  this  excess  of  wick- 
edness was  popularly  imputed.  During  the  reaction  which 
followed  the  Jacobin  tyranny  in  France,  a  very  similar 
charge  was  brought  against  Joseph  Lebon,  one  of  the  most 
odious  agents  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and, 
after  inquiry,  was  admitted  even  by  his  prosecutors  to  be 
unfounded.^ 

The  government  was  dissatisfied  with  Kirke,  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  barbarity  with  which  he  had  treated  his  needy 
prisoners,  but  on  account  of  the  interested  lenity  which  he 
had  shown  to  rich  delinquents.!  He  was  soon  recalled 
from  the  west.  A  less  irregular,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  more  cruel  massacre,  was  about  to  be  perpetrated.  The 
vengeance  was  deferred  during  some  weeks.   It  was  thought 


*  The  silence  of  Oldmizon  and  of  the  compilen  of  the  Western  Martyrol- 
ogy  would  alone  seem  to  me  to  settle  the  question.  It  also  deserves  to  be 
remarked  that  the  story  of  Rhjrnsault  is  told  by  Steele  in  the  Spectator,  No. 
491.  Surely  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  that,  if  a  crime  exactly  resem- 
bling that  of  Rhynsanlt  had  been  committed  within  living  memory  in  En- 
gland by  an  officer  of  James  the  Second,  Steele,  who  was  indiscreetly  and 
onseasonably  forward  to  display  his  VVhiggism,  would  have  made  no  allusion 
to  that  fiict.    For  the  case  of  Lebon,  see  the  Moniteur,  4  Messidor,  Van  3. 

t  Sunderland  to  Kirke,  July  14  and  28, 1685.  "  His  majesty,''  siys  Sun 
derland,  "  commands  me  to  ngnify  to  yon  his  dislike  of  these  proceediugt, 
and  desires  yon  to  take  care  that  no  ponoa  concerned  in  the  rebellion  be  at 
lari^e.' 
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desirable  that  the  Western  Circuit  should  not  begin  till 
the  other  oirouits  had  terminated.  In  the  mean  time  the 
jails  of  Somersetshire  and  Dorsetshire  were  filled  with 
thousands  of  captives.  The  chief  friend  and  protector  of 
these  unhappy  men  in  their  extremity  was  one  who  ab- 
horred their  religious  and  political  opinions,  one  whose  or- 
der they  hated,  and  to  whom  they  had  done  unprovoked 
wrong,  Bishop  Ken.  That  good  prelate  used  all  his  in- 
fluence to  soften  the  jailers,  and  retrenched  from  his  own 
episcopal  state  that  he  might  be  able  to  make  some  addi- 
tion to  the  coarse  and  scanty  fare  of  those  who  had  de- 
faced lus  beloved  cathedral.  His  conduct  on  this  occasion 
was  of  a -piece  with  his  whole  life.  His  intellect  was  in- 
deed darkened  by  many  superstitions  and  prejudices ;  but 
his  moral  character,  when  impartially  reviewed,  sustains 
a  comparison  with  any  in  ecclesiastical  history,  and  seems 
to  approach  as  near  as  human  infirmity  permits  to  the 
ideal  perfection  of  Christian  virtue.* 

His  labor  of  love  was  of  no  long  duration.  A  rapid 
and  effectual  jail  delivery  was  at  hand.  Early  in  Sep- 
tember, Jeffreys,  accompanied  by  four  other  judges,  set 
out  on  that  circuit  of  which  the  memory  will  last  as  long 
as  our  race  and  language.  The  officers  who  commanded 
the  troops  in  the  districts  through  which  his  course  lay 
had  orders  to  furnish  him  with  whatever  military  aid  he 
might  require.  His  ferocious  temper  needed  no  spur ;  yet 
a  spur  was  applied.  The  health  and  spirits  of  the  lord 
keeper  had  given  way.  He  had  been  deeply  mortified  by 
the  coldness  of  the  king  and  by  the  insolence  of  the  chief 
justice,  and  could  find  little  consolation  in  looking  back 
on  a  life,  not  indeed  blackened  by  any  atrocious  crime, 

*  I  shoald  be  very  glad  if  I  ooidd  give  credit  to  the  popular  atoiy  that 
Koa,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  represented  to  the  chiG&  of 
the  royal  army  the  illegality  of  militaxy  ezecations.  He  would,  J  doubt  not^ 
have  exerted  all  his  influence  on  the  side  of  law  and  of  mercy,  if  he  had  been 
present*  But  there  is  no  trustworthy  evidence  that  he  was  then  in  the  west 
at  all.  It  is  certain  from  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Lords  that,  on  the 
Thunday  before  the  battle,  he  was  at  Westminster.  It  is  equally  certain 
that,  on  the  Monday  after  the  battle,  he  was  with  Monmouth  in  the  Tower 
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but  sallied  by  cowardice,  selfishness,  and  servility.  So 
deeply  was  the  unhappy  man  humbled,  that,  when  he  ap- 
peared for  the  last  time  in  Westminster  Hall,  he  took  with 
him  a  nosegay  to  hide  his  face,  becatise,  as  he  afterward 
owned,  he  could  not  bear  the  eyes  of  the  bar  and  of  the 
audience.  The  prospect  of  his  approaching  end  seems  to 
have  inspired  him  with  unwonted  courage.  He  determined 
to  discharge  his  conscience,  requested  an  audience  of  the 
king,  spoke  earnestly  of  the  dangers  inseparable  from  vio- 
lent and  arbitrary  counsels,  and  condemned  the  lawless 
cruelties  which  the  soldiers  had  committed  in  Somerset- 
shire. He  soon  after  retired  from  London  to  die.  He 
breathed  his  last  a  few  days  after  the  judges  set  out  for 
the  west.  It  was  immediately  notified  to  Jeffreys  that  he 
might  expect  the  great  seal  as  the  reward  of  faithful  and 
vigorous  service.* 

At  Winchester  the  chief  justice  first  opened  his  commis- 
sion. Hampshire  had  not  been  the  theater  of  war ;  but 
many  of  the  vanquished  rebels  had,  like  their  leader,  fled 
thither.  Two  of  them,  John  Hickes,  a  Nonconformist  di- 
vine, and  Richard  Nelthorpe,  a  lawyer  who  had  been  out- 
lawed for  his  share  in  the  Rye  House  Plot,  had  sought  ref- 
uge at  the  house  of  Alice,  widow  of  John  Lisle.  John 
Lisle  had  sat  in  the  Long  Parliament  and  in  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  had  been  a  C(»nmissioner  of  the  great 
seal  in  the  days  of  the  Commonwe&dth,  and  had  been  cre- 
ated a  lord  by  Cromwell.  The  titles  given  by  the  Pro- 
tector had  not  been  recognized  by  any  government  which 
had  ruled  England  since  the  downfall  of  his  house ;  but 
they  appear  to  have  been  often  used  in  conversation  even 
by  Royalists.  John  Lisle's  widow  was  therefore  common- 
ly known  as  the  Lady  Alice.  She  was  related  to  many 
respectable,  and  to  some  noble  families,  and  she  was  gen- 
erally esteemed  even  by  the  Tory  gentlemen  of  her  coun- 
ty ;  for  it  was  well  known  to  them  that  she  had  deeply 

*  North's  Life  of  Guildford,  260, 263, 273 ;  Mackintosh's  View  of  the  Reign 
of  James  the  Second,  page  16,  note;  Letter  of  Jeffreys  to  Sunderland,  Sept. 
->   1685 
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regretted  some  violent  acts  in  which  her  husband  had  borne 
a  part,  that  she  had  shed  bitter  tears  for  Charles  the  First, 
and  that  she  had  protected  and  relieved  many  Cavaliers  in 
their  distress.  The  same  womanly  kindness  which  had 
led  her  to  befriend  the  Royedists  in  their  time  of  trouble 
would  not  suffer  her  to  reAise  a  meal  and  a  hiding-plaoe 
to  the  wretched  men  who  now  entreated  her  to  protect 
them.  She  took  them  into  her  house,  set  meat  and  drink 
before  them,  and  showed  them  where  they  might  take 
rest.  The  next  morning  her  dwelling  was  surrounded  by 
soldiers.  Strict  search  was  made.  Hickes  was  found 
concealed  in  the  malt-house,  and  Nelthorpe  in  the  chinmey. 
If  Lady  Alice  knew  her  guests  to  have  been  concerned  in 
the  insurrection,  she  was  undoubtedly  guilty  of  what  in 
strictness  is  a  capital  crime ;  for  the  law  of  principal  and 
accessory,  as  respects  high  treason,  then  was,  and  is  to  this 
day,  in  a  state  disgraceful  to  English  jurisprudence.  In 
cases  of  felony,  a  distinction,  founded  on  justice  and  rea* 
son,  is  made  between  the  principal  and  the  accessory  after 
the  fact.  He  who  conceals  from  justice  one  whom  he 
knows  to  be  a  murderer,  though  liable  to  punishment,  is 
not  liable  to  the  punishment  of  murder ;  but  he  who  shel- 
ters one  whom  he  knows  to  be  a  traitor  is,  according  to 
all  our  jurists,  guilty  of  high  treason.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  point  out  the  absurdity  and  cruelty  of  a  law  which  in- 
cludes under  the  same  definition,  and  visits  with  the  same 
penalty,  offenses  lying  at  the  opposite  extremes  of  the  scale 
of  guilt.  The  feeling  which  makes  the  most  loyal  subject 
shrink  from  the  thought  of  giving  up  to  a  shameful  death 
the  rebel  who,  vanquished,  hunted  down,  and  in  mortal 
agony,  begs  for  a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  water,  may 
be  a  weakness,  but  it  is  surely  a  weakness  very  nearly  al- 
lied to  virtue ;  a  weakness  which,  constituted  as  human 
beings  are,  we  can  hardly  eradicate  from  the  niind  with- 
out eradicating  many  noble  and  benevolent/sentjrnents. 
A  wise  and  good  ruler  may  not  think  it  riant  to  sanction 
this  weakness,  but  he  will  generally  connive  at  it,  or  pun- 
ish it  very  tenderly.     In  no  case  will  he  treat  it  as  a 
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arime  of  the  blackest  dye.  Whether  Flora  Macdonald 
was  justified  in  ooncecdii^  the  attainted  heir  of  the  Stu- 
arts, whether  a  brave  soldier  of  our  own  time  was  justi- 
fied  in  assisting  the  escape  of  Lavalette,  are  questions  on 
which  casuists  may  differ ;  but  to  class  such  actions  with 
the  crimes  of  Guy  Faux  and  Fiesohi  is  an  outrage  to  hu- 
manity and  common  sense.  Such,  however,  is  the  classi- 
fication of  our  law.  It  is  evident  that  nothing  but  a  len- 
ient administration  could  make  such  a  state  of  the  law  en- 
durable. And  it  is  just  to  say  that,  during  many  gener- 
ations, no  English  government,  save  one,  has  treated  with 
rigor  persons  guilty  merely  of  harboring  defeated  and  fly- 
ing insurgents.  To  women  especially  has  been  granted, 
by  a  kind  of  tacit  prescription,  the  right  of  indulging,  in 
the  midst  of  havoc  and  vengeance,  that  compassion  which 
is  the  most  endearing  of  all  their  charms.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  great  civil  war,  numerous  rebels,  some  of 
them  far  more  important  than  EUckes  or  Nelthorpe,  have 
been  protected  against  th^  severity  of  victorious  govern- 
ments by  female  adroitness  and  generosity ;  but  no  En- 
glish ruler  who  has  been  thus  baffled,  the  savage  and  im- 
placable James  alone  excepted,  has  had  the  barbarity  even 
to  think  of  putting  a  lady  to  a  cruel  and  shameful  death 
for  so  venial  and  amiable  a  transgression. 

Odious  as  the  law  was,  it  was  strained  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  Alice  Lisle.  She  could  not,  according  to  the 
doctrine  laid  down  by  the  highest  authority,  be  convicted 
till  after  the  conviction  of  tKe  rebels  whom  she  had  har- 
bored.* She  was,  however,  set  to  the  bar  before  either 
Hickes  or  Nelthorpe  had  been  tried.  It  was  no  easy  mat- 
ter m  such  a  case  to  obtain  a  verdict  for  the  crown.  The 
witnesses  prevaricated.  The  jury,  consisting  of  the  prin- 
cipal gentlemen  of  Hampshire,  shrank  firom  the  thought 
of  sending  a  fellow-creature  to  the  stake  for  conduct  which 
seemed  deserving  rather  of  praise  than  of  blame.  Jef- 
fireys  was  beside  himself  with  fury.  This  was  the  first 
case  of  treason  on  the  circuit,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a 

*  See  the  preamble  to  the  act  reyening  her  attainder. 
P  P 
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strong  probability  that  his  prey  wotQd  escape  him.  He 
stormed,  onrsed,  and  swore  in  language  which  no  well-bred 
man  wonld  have  nsed  at  a  race  or  a  cock-iBght.  One  wit- 
ness named  Dunne,  partly  from  concern  for  Lady  AJice, 
and  partly  from  fright  at  the  threats  and  maledictions  of 
the  chief  justice,  entirely  lost  his  head,  and  at  last  stood 
silent.  <<  Oh,  how  hard  the  truth  is,"  said  Jeffreys,  ^<  to 
come  out  of  a  lying  Presbyterian  knave."  The  witness, 
after  a  pause  of  some  minutes,  stammered  a  few  unmean- 
ing words.  "  Was  there  ever,"  exclaimed  the  judge,  with 
an  oath,  "  was  there  ever  such  a  villain  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  ?  Dost  thou  believe  that  there  is  a  Grod  ?  Dost 
thou  believe  in  hell  fire  ?  Of  all  the  witnesses  that  I  ever 
met  with,  I  never  saw  tiiy  fellow."  Still  the  poor  man, 
scared  out  of  his  senses,  remained  mute,  and  again  Jef- 
freys burst  forth : ' "  I  hope,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that 
you  take  notice  of  the  horrible  carriage  of  this  fellow. 
How  can  one  help  abhorring  both  these  men  and  their  re- 
ligion ?  A  Turk  is  a  saint  to  such  a  fellow  as  this.  A 
pagan  would  be  ashamed  of  such  villainy.  Oh,  blessed 
Jesus  !  What  a  generation  of  vipers  do  we  live  among !" 
"  I  can  not  tell  what  to  say,  my  lord,"  faltered  Dunne. 
The  judge  again  broke  forth  into  a  volley  of  oaths.  ^^  Was 
there  ever,"  he  cried,  "  such  an  impudent  rascal  ?  Hold 
the  candle  to  him,  that  we  may  see  his  brazen  face.  Yon, 
gentlemen,  that  are  of  counsel  for  the  crown,  see  that  an 
information  for  perjury  be  preferred  against  this  fellow." 
After  the  witnesses  had  been  thus  handled,  the  Lady  Alice 
was  called  on  for  her  defense.  She  began  by  saying,  what 
may  possibly  have  been  true,  that  though  she  knew  Hickes 
*  to  be  in  trouble  when  she  took  him  in,  she  did  not  kno^ 
or  suspect  that  he  had  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion 
He  was  a  divine,  a  man  of  peace.  It  had,  therefore, 
never  occurred  to  her  that  he  could  have  borne  arms 
against  the  government;  and  she  had  supposed  that  he 
wished  to  conceal  himself  because  warrants  were  out 
against  him  for  field  preaching.  The  chief  justice  began 
to  storin.     "  But  I  will  tell  you.     There  is  not  one  of 
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those  Ijingj  sniveling,  oanting  Presbyterians  but,  one  way 
or  another,  had  a  hand  in  the  rebellion.  Presbytery  has 
all  manner  of  villainy  in  it.  Nothing  but  Presbytery 
oonM  have  made  Dimne  such  a  rogae.  Show  me  a  Pres- 
byterian, and  ril  show  thee  a  lying  knave."  He  summed 
up  in  the  same  style,  declaimed  during  an  hour  against 
Whigs  and  Dissenters,  and  reminded  the  jury  that  the 
prisoner's  husband  iiad  borne  a  part  in  the  death  of  Charles 
the  First,  a  faot  which  v^as  not  proved  by  any  testimony, 
and  which,  if  it  had  been  proved,  would  have  been  utterly 
irrelevant  to  the  issue.  The  jury  retired,  and  remained 
long  in  consultation.  The  judge  grew  impatient,  ^e 
could  not  conceive,  he  said,  how,  in  so  plain  a  case,  they 
should  ever  have  left  the  box.  He  sent  a  messenger  to 
tell  them  that,  if  they  did  not  instantly  return,  he  would 
adjourn  the. court  and  lock  them  up  all  night.  Thus  put 
to  the  tortilre,  they  came,  but  came  to  say  that  they  doubt- 
ed whether  the  charge  had  been  made  out.  Jeffreys  ex- 
]»ostulated  with  them  vehemently,  and,  after  another  con- 
sultation, they  gave  a  reluctant  verdict  of  Ouilty. 

On  the  following  morning  sentence  was  pronounced. 
Jei&eys  gave  directions  that  Alice  Lisle  should  be  burned 
alive  that  very  afternoon.  This  excess  of  barbarity  moved 
the  pity  and  indignation  even  of  that  class  which  was 
most  devoted  to  the  crown.  The  clergy  of  Winchester 
Cathedral  remonstrated  with  the  chief  justice,  who,  brutal 
as  he  was,  was  not  mad  enough  to  risk  a  quarrel  on  such 
a  subject  with  a  body  so  much  respected  by  the  Tory  party. 
He  consented  to  put  off  the  execution  five  days.  During 
that  time  the  friends  of  the  prisoner  besought  James  to 
show  her  mercy.  Ladies  of  high  rank  interceded  for  her. 
Feversham,  whose  recent  victory  had  increased  his  influ- 
ence at  court,  and  who,  it  is  said,  had  b^n  bribed  to  take 
the  compassionate  side,  spoke  in  her  favor.  Clarendon, 
the  king's  brother-in-law,  pleaded  her  cause.  But  all  was 
v&mi.  The  utmost  that  could  he  obtained  was  that  her 
sentence  should  be  commuted  from  burning  to  beheading. 
She  was  put  to  death  on  a  scaffold  in  the  market-place 
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uf  Winchester,  and  underwent  her  fkte  with  serene  oonr- 
age.* 

In  Hampshire  Alice  Lisle  was  the  only  victim ;  but, 
on  the  day  following  her  execution,  Jeffireys  reached  Dor- 
chester, the  principal  town  of  the  county  in  which  Mon- 
mouih  had  landed,  and  the  judicial  massacre  began. 

The  court  was  hung,  by  order  of  the  chief  justice,  with 
scarlet ;  and  this  innovation  seemed  to  the  multitude  to 
indicate  a  bloody  purpose.  It  was  also  rumored  that, 
when  the  clergyman  who  preached  the  assize  sermon  en- 
forced the  duty  of  mercy,  the  ferocious  mouth  of  the 
judge  was  distorted  by  an  ominous  grin.  These  ttungs 
made  men  augur  ill  of  what  was  to  foUow.f 

More  than  three  hundred  prisoners  were  to  be  tried. 
The  work  seemed  heavy,  but  Jei&eys  had  a  contrivance 
for  making  it  light.  He  let  it  be  understood  that  liie  only 
chance  of  obtaining  pardon  or  respite  was  to  plead  guilty. 
Twenty-nine  persons,  who  put  themselves  on  their  coun- 
try and  were  convicted,  were  ordered  to  be  tied  up  with- 
out delay.  The  remaining  prisoners  pleaded  guilty  by 
scores.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-two  received  sentence 
of  death.  The  whole  number  hanged  in  Dorsetshire 
amounted  to  seventy-four. 

From  Dorchester  Jeffireys  proceeded  to  Exeter.  The 
civil  war  had  barely  grazed  the  frontier  of  Devonshire. 
Here,  therefore,  comparatively  few  persons  were  capitally 
punished.  Somersetshire,  the  chief  seat  of  the  rebellion, 
had  been  reserved  for  the  last  and  most  fearful  vengeance 
In  this  county  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  prisoners  were 
in  a  few  days  hanged,  draw  .,  and  quartered.  At  everv 
spot  where  two  roads  met  on  every  market-place,  on  tho 
green  of  every  large  village  which  had  furnished  Mod 
mouth  with  soldiors,  ironed  corpses  clattering  in  the  wind. 
or  heads  and  quarters  stuck  on  poles,  poisoned  the  air,  and 
made  the  traveler  siok  with  horror.  In  niany  parishes 
tiie  peasantry  could  not  assemble  in  the  house  of  Grod 

*  Trial  of  AHce  Lisle  in  the  OoUeotion  of  State  Trials ;  Stat.  1  Gal.  &  Mar. , 
Burnet,  i.,  649 ;  Oareat  againat  the  Wkigs.  t  Bloody  Aanzea 
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without  seeing  the  ghastly  &oe  of  a  neighbor  grinning  at 
them  over  the  poroh.  The  chief  justice  was  all  himself. 
His  spirits  rose  higher  and  higher  as  the  work  went  on. 
He  laughed,  shouted,  joked,  and  swore  in  such  a  way  that 
many  thought  him  drunk  from  morning  to  night ;  but  in 
him  it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  madness  produced 
by  e¥il  passions  from  the  madness  produced  by  brandy. 
A  prisoner  aflSrmed  that  the  witnesses  who  appeared 
against  him  were  not  entitled  to  credit,  dne  of  them,  he 
said,  was  a  papist,  and  the  other  a  prostitute.  <<  Thou 
impudent  rebel,"  exclaimed  the  judge,  « to  reflect  on  the 
king's  evidence !  I  see  thee,  villain,  I  see  thee  already 
with  the  halter  round  thy  neck."  Another  produced  tes- 
timony that  he  was  a  good  Protestemt.  "  Protestant !" 
said  Jeffreys ;  "  you  mean  Presbyterian.  Pll  hold  you  a 
wager  of  it.  I  pan  smell  a  Presbyterian  forty  miles." 
One  wretched  man  moved  the  pity  even  of  bitter  Tories. 
"  My  lord,"  they  said,  "  this  poor  creature  is  on  the  par- 
ish." "  Do  not  trouble  yourselves,"  said  the  judge,  "  I 
will  ease  the  parish  of  the  burden."  It  was  not  only  on 
'  the  prisoners  that  his  fury  broke  forth.  Gentlemen  and 
noblemen  of  high  consideration  and  stainless  loyalty,  who 
ventured  to  bring  to  his  notice  any  extenuating  circum- 
stance, were  almost  sure  to  receive  what  he  called,  in  the 
coarse  dialect  which  he  had  learned  in  the  pot-houses  of 
White  Chapel,  a  lick  with  the  rough  side  of  his  tongue. 
Lord  Stawell,  a  Tory  peer,  who  could  not  conceal  his 
horror  at  the  remorseless  manner  in  which  his  poor  neigh- 
bors were  butchered,  was  punished  by  having  a  corpse 
suspended  in  chains  at  his  park  gate.^  In  such  specta- 
cles originated  many  tales  of  terror,  which  were  lohg  told 
over  the  cider  by  the  Christmas  fires  of  the  farmers  of 
Somersetshire.  Within  the  last  forty  years,  pecusants  in 
some  districts  well  knew  the  accursed  spots,  and  passed 
them  unwillingly  after  sunset.f 

Jeffreys  boasted  that  he  had  hanged  more  traitors  than 

*  Locke's  Western  Bebellion. 

t  This  I  can  attest  from  my  own  childish  recollections. 
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aU  his  predecessors  together  since  the  Conquest.  It  is 
certain  that  the  number  of  persons  whom  he  execated  in 
one  month,  and  in  one  shire,  very  much  exceeded  the  num- 
ber of  all  the  political  offenders  who  have  been  executed 
in  onr  island  since  the  Revolution.  The  insorreotions  of 
1715  and  1745  were  of  longer  duration,  of  wider  extent, 
and  of  more  formidable  aspect  than  that  which  was  put 
down  at  Sedgemoor.  It  has  not  been  generally  thought 
that,  either  afcer  the  rebellion  of  1715,  or  after  the  rebel- 
lion of  1745,  the  house  of  Hanover  erred  on  the  side  of 
clemency ;  yet  all  the  executions  of  1715  and  1745  added 
together  will  appear  to  have  been  few  indeed  when  com- 
pared with  those  which  disgraced  the  Bloody  Assizes. 
The  number  of  the  rebels  whom  Jeffireys  hanged  on  this 
circuit  was  three  hundred  and  twenty.^ 

Such  havoc  must  have  excited  dii^ust  even  if  the  suf- 
ferers had  been  generally  odious ;  but  they  were,  for  the 
most  part,  men  of  blameless  life,  and  of  high  religious  pro- 
fession. They  were  regarded  by  themselves,  and  by  a 
large  proportion  of  their  neighbors,  not  as  wrong-doers,  but 
as  martyrs  who  sealed  with  blood  the  trutii  of  the  Prot- 
estant religbn.  Very  few  of  the  convicts  professed  any 
repentance  for  what  they  had  done.  Many,  animated  by 
the  old  Puritan  spirit,  met  death,  not  merely  with  forti- 
tude, but  with  exultation.  It  was  in  vain  that  tiie  min- 
isters of  the  Established  Church  lectured  them  on  the 
guilt  of  rebellion  and  on  the  importance  of  priestly  abso- 
lution. The  claim  of  the  king  to  unbounded  authority 
in  things  temporal,  and  the  claim  of  the  dergy  to  the 
spiritual  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  moved  the  bitter 
scorn  of  the  intrepid  sectaries.  Some  of  them  composed 
hymns  in  the  dungeon  and  chanted  them  on  the  fatal 
sledge.     Christ,  they  sang  while  they  were  undressing 

*  Lard  Lonidale  aays  seyen  hundred ;  Burnet,  nx  hundred.  I  have  fiol- 
lowed  die  lift  which  the  jodges  sent  to  the  Trearaiy,  and  which  may  itill  be 
teen  there  in  the  letter-book  of  1685.  See  the  Bloody  ABsizeg;  Locke'f 
Western  Rebellion;  the  Panegyric  on  Lord  Jeffireys;  Bomet,  I,  648;  £a- 
chard,  iii.,  775 ;  Oldmizon,  705. 
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for  the  bntohery,  would  soon  oome  to  rescae  Zion  and  to 
make  war  on  Babylon,  would  set  up  his  standard,  would 
blow  his  trumpet,  and  would  requite  his  foes  tenfold  for 
all  the  evil  which  had  been  inflicted  on  his  servants.  The 
dying  words  of  these  men  were  noted  down ;  their  fare- 
well letters  were  kept  as  treasures;  and,  in  this  way,  with 
the  help  of  some  invention  and  exaggeration,  was  formed 
a  copious  supplement  to  the  Marian  martyrology.^ 

A  few  oases  deserve  special  mention.  Abraham  Holmes, 
a  retired  officer  of  the  Parliamentary  army,  and  one  of 
those  zealots  who  would  own  no  king  but  King  Jesus, 
had  been  taken  at  Sedgemoor.  His  arm  had  been  fright- 
fully mangled  and  shattered  in  the  battle;  and,  as  no  sur- 
geon was  at  hand,  the  stout  old  soldier  amputated  it  him- 
self. He  was  carried  up  to  London  and  examined  by  the 
king  in  council,  but  would  make  no  submission.  '<  I  am 
an  aged  man,"  he  said,  <<  and  what  remains  to  me  of  life 
is  not  worth  a  falsehood  or  a  baseness.  I  have  always 
been  a  Republican,  and  I  am  so  still."  He  was  sent  back 
to  the  west  and  hanged.  The  people  remarked  with  awe 
and  wonder  that  the  beasts  which  were  to  drag  him  to  the 
gallows  became  restive  and  went  back.  Holmes  himself 
doubted  not  that  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  as  in  the  old  time, 
stood  in  the  way,  sword  in  hand,  invisible  to  human  eyes, 
but  visible  to  tiie  inferior  animals.  <<  Stop,  gentlemen," 
he  cried,  '^  let  me  go  on  foot.  There  is  more  in  this  than 
you  think.  Remember  how  the  ass  saw  him  whom  the 
prophet  could  not  see."  He  walked  manfully  to  the  gal- 
lows, harangued  the  people  with  a  smile,  prayed  fervently 
that  God  would  hasten  tiie  down&U  of  anti-Christ  and  the 
deliverance  of  England,  and  went  up  the  ladder  with  an 
apology  for  mounting  so  awkwardly.  "  You  see,"  he  said, 
"  I  have  but  one  arm."t 

*  Some  of  the  prayen,  exhortatioxu,  and  hymnB  of  the  suflbren  will  be 
found  m  the  Bloody  Assizes. 

t  Bloody  Assizes;  Locke's  Western  BebeUion;  Lord  Lonsdale's  Memoirs; 
Aoconnt  of  the  Battle  of  Sedgemoor  in  the  Hardwicke  Papers. 

The  story  in  Olarke's  Life  of  James  the  Second,  ii.,  43,  is  not  taken  from 
the  king's  manuscriptSy  and  sufficiently  relates  itself. 
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Not  less  ooorageoosly  died  Christopher  Battisoombe,  a 
young  Templar  of  good  fiunily  and  fortune,  who,  at  Dor- 
chester, an  agreeable  provincial  town  proud  of  its  taste 
and  refinement,  was  regarded  by  all  as  the  model  of  a  fine 
gentleman.  Great  interest  was  made  to  save  him.  It 
was  believed  through  the  west  of  England  that  be  was 
engaged  to  a  young  lady  of  gentle  blood,  the  sister  of  the 
high  sherifi*;  that  she  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Jeffreys 
to  beg  for  mercy ;  and  that  Jeffireys  drove  her  from  him 
with  a  jest  so  hideous  that  to  repeat  it  would  be  an  of- 
fense against  decency  and  humanity.  Her  lover  sufiered 
at  Lyme  piously  and  courageously .# 

A  still  deeper  interest  was  excited  by  the  fate  of  two 
gallant  brothers,  William  and  Benjamin  Hewling.  They 
were  young,  handsome,  accomplished,  and  well  connected. 
Their  maternal  grandfather  was  named  Kiffin.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  merchants  in  London,  and  was  generally 
considered  as  the  head  of  the  Baptists.  The  chief  justice 
behaved  to  William  Hewling  on  the  trial  with  character- 
istic brutality.  ''You  have  a  grandfather,"  he  said, 
<'  who  deserves  to  be  hanged  as  richly  as  you."  .  The  poor 
lad,  who  was  only  nineteen,  suffered  death  with  so  much 
meekness  and  fortitude,  that  an  officer  of  the  army  who 
attended  the  execution,  and  who  had  made  himself  re- 
markable by  rudeness  and  severity,  was  strangely  melt- 
ed, and  said,  «  I  do  not  believe  that  my  lord  chief  justice 
himself  could  be  proof  against  this."  Hopes  were  enter- 
tained that  Benjamin  would  be  pardoned.  One  victim  of 
tender  years  was  surely  enough  for  one  house  to  furnish. 
Even  Jeffreys  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  inclined  to  lenity. 
The  truth  was,  that  one  of  his  kinsmen,  from  whom  be 
had  large  expectations,  and  whom,  therefore,  he  could  not 
treat  as  he  generally  treated  intercessors,  pleeuied  strongly 
for  the  afflicted  family.  Time  was  allowed  for  a  refer- 
ence to  London.      The  sister  of  the  prisoner  went  to 

*  Bloody  ABsizes;  Locke's  Western  RebeUion;  Hamble  Petition  of  Wid- 
ows and  fatherless  Ohildren  in  the  West  of  Bngland ;  Panegyric  on  Loni 
leffi'eys. 
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Whitehall  with  a  petition.  Many  ooortiers  wished  her 
suocess;  and  Churchill,  among  whose  numerous  faults 
cruelty  had  no  place,  obtained  admittance  for  her.  <<  I 
wish  well  to  your  suit,  with  all  my  heart,"  he  said,  as 
they  stood  together  in  the  ante-chamber ;  <<  but  do  not 
flatter  yourself  with  hopes.  This  marble,"  and  he  laid 
his  hand  on  the  chimney-piece,  <<is  not  harder  than  the 
king."  The  prediction  proved  true.  James  was  inex- 
orable.  Benjamin  Hewling  died  with  dauntless  courage, 
amid  lamentations  in  which  the  soldiers  who  kept  guard 
round  the  gallows  could  not  refrain  from  joining.* 

Yet  those  rebels  who  were  doomed  to  death  were  less 
to  be  pitied  than  some  of  the  survivors.  Several  prison- 
ers to  whom  Jeffireys  was  unable  to  bring  home  the  charge 
of  high  treason  were  convicted  of  misdemeanors,  and  were 
sentenced  to  scourging  not  less  terrible  than  that  which 
Oates  had  undergone.  A  woman,  for  some  idle  words  such 
as  had  been  uttered  by  half  the  women  in  the  districts 
where  the  war  had  raged,  was  condemned  to  be  whipped 
through  all  the  market-towns  in  the  county  of  Dorset. 
She  suffered  part  of  her  punishment  before  Jeffreys  re- 
turned to  London ;  but,  when  he  was  no  longer  in  the 
west,  the  jailers,  with  the  humane  connivance  of  the  mag- 
istrates, took  on  themselves  the  responsibility  of  sparing 
her  any  further  torture.  A  still  more  frightful  sentence 
was  passed  on  a  lad  named  Tutchin,  who  was  tried  for 
seditious  words.  He  was,  as  usual,  interrupted  in  his  de- 
fense by  ribaldry  and  scurrility  from  the  judgment  seat. 
"  You  are  a  rebel ;  and  all  your  family  have  been  rebels 
since  Adam.  They  tell  me  that  you  are  a  poet.  I'll  cap 
verses  with  you."  The  sentence  was,  that  the  boy  should 
be  imprisoned  seven  years,  and  should,  during  that  period, 

*  Ab  to  the  HewlingB,  I  have  followed  Kiffin's  Memdra,  and  Mr.  Hew* 
ling  LoBon's  narratiTe,  which  will  be  found  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
Hughes  Oorrespondence^Tol  ii.  Appendix.  The  accoonts  in  Locke's  West- 
ern Rebellion  and  in  the  Panegyric  on  Jeffreys  are  fhU  of  errors.  Great  part 
of  the  account  in  the  Bloody  Assizes  was  written  by  Kiffin,  and  agrees  word 
for  word  with  his  Memoirs. 
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be  flogged  through  every  market-town  in  Dorsetshire  every 
year.  The  women  in  the  galleries  burst  into  tears.  The 
clerk  of  the  arraigns  stood  up  in  great  disorder.  **M; 
lord,"  said  he,  <<  the  prisoner  is  very  young.  There  are 
many  market-towns  in  our  oounty.  The  sentenoe  amounts 
to  whipping  onoe  a  fortnight  for  seven  years.''  « If  he  is 
a  young  man,"  said  Jeffreys,  <<  he  is  an  old  rogue.  La- 
dies, you  do  not  know  the  villain  as  well  as  I  do.  The 
punishment  is  not  half  bad  enough  for  him.  AH  the  in- 
terest in  England  shall  not  alter  it."  Tutohin,  in  his 
despair,  petitioned,  and  probably  with  sincerity,  that  he 
itaight  be  hanged.  Fortunately  for  him,  he  was,  just  at 
this  oonjuncture,  taken  ill  of  the  small-pox  and  given  over. 
As  it  seemed  highly  improbable  that  the  sentenoe  would 
ever  be  executed,  tiie  chief  justice  consented  to  remit  it 
in  return  for  a  bribe  which  reduced  the  prisoner  to  pov- 
erty. The  temper  of  Tutchin,  not  originally  very  mild, 
was  exasperated  to  madness  by  what  he  had  undergone. 
He  lived  to  be  known  as  one  of  the  most  acrimonious  and 
pertinacious  enemies  of  the  house  of  Stuart  and  of  the 
Tory  party.* 

The  number  of  prisoners  whom  JeSreys  transported 
was  eight  hundred  and  forty^-one.  These  men,  more 
wretched  than  their  associates  who  suffered  death,  were 
distributed  into  gangs,  and  bestowed  on  persons  who  en- 
joyed feivor  at  court.  The  conditions  of  tiie  gift  were 
that  the  convicts  should  be  carried  beyond  sea  as  slaves, 
that  they  should  not  be  emancipated  for  ten  years,  and 
that  the  place  of  their  banishment  should  be  some  West 
Indian  island.  This  last  article  was  studiously  framed 
for  the  purpose  of  aggravating  the  misery  of  the  exiles;. 
In  New  England  or  New  Jersey  they  woidd  have  found  a 
population  kindly  disposed  to  them,  and  a  climate  not  un- 
fieivorable  to  their  health  and  vigor.  It  was  therefore  de- 
termined that  they  should  be  sent  to  colonies  where  a  Pu- 
ritan could  hope  to  inspire  little  sympathy,  and  where  a 
laborer  bom  in  the  temperate  zone  could  hope  to  enjoy  lit- 
*  See  Tatchin's  account  of  hiB  own  caae  in  the  Bloody  j 
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tie  health.  Suoh  was  the  state  of  the  slave-market  that 
these  bondmen,  long  as  wps  the  passage,  and  sickly  as 
they  were  likely  to  prove,  were  still  very  valuable.  It 
was  estimated  by  JeiSreys  that,  on  an  average,  each  of 
them,  after  all  charges  were  paid,  would  be  worth  from 
ten  to  fifteen  pounds.  There  was,  therefore,  much  angry 
ccHupetition  for  grants.  Some  Tories  in  the  west  con- 
ceived that  they  had,  by  their  exertions  and  sufferings 
during  the  insurrection,  earned  a  right  to  share  in  the 
profits  which  had  been  eagerly  snatched  up  by  the  syco- 
phants of  Whitehall.  The  courtiers,  however,  were  vic- 
torious.* 

The  misery  of  the  exiles  fully  equaled  that  of  the  ne- 
groes who  aw  now  carried  from  Congo  to  Brazil.  It  ap- 
pears, firom  the  best  informatioxi  which  is  now  accessible, 
that  more  than  one  fifth  of  those  who  were  shipped  were 
flung  to  the  sharks  before  the  end  of  the  voyage.  The 
human  cargoes  were  stowed  close  in  the  holds  of  small  ves- 
sels. So  little  space  was  allowed  that  the  wretches,  many 
of  whom  were  still  tormented  by  unhealed  woUnds,  could 
not  all  lie  down  at  once  without  lying  on  one  another. 
They  were  never  suffered  to  go  on  deck.  The  hatchway 
was  .constantly  watched  by  sentinels  armed  with  hangers 
and  blunderbusses.  In  the  dungeon  below  all  was  dark- 
ness, stench,  lamentation,  disease,  and  death.  Of  ninety- 
nine  convicts  who  were  carried  out  in  one  vessel,  twenty- 
two  died  before  they  reached  Jamaica,  although  the  voyage 
was  performed  with  unusual  speed.  The  survivors,  when 
they  arrived  at  their  house  of  bondage,  were  mere  skele- 
tons. During  some  weeks  coarse  biscuit  and  fetid  water 
had  been  doled  out  to  them  in  such  scanty  measure  that 
any  one  of  them  could  easily  have  consumed  the  ration 
which  was  assigned  te  five.  They  were,  therefore,  in  such 
a  state,  that  the  merchant  to  whom  they  had  been  consign- 
ed found  it  expedient  te  fiettten  them  before  selling  them.-f 

*  Samderland  to  Je&eys,  Sept.  14, 1665 ;  Jeffireyi  to  the  King,  Sept.  19 
1685,  in  the  State  Paper  Office. 
^  The  best  account  of  the  sofierings  of  those  rebek  who  were  sentenced 
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Meanwhile,  the  property  both  of  the  rebels  who  had 
snfE^red  death,  and  of  those  more  unfortunate  men  who 
were  withering  under  the  tropioal  sun,  was  fought  for  and 
torn  in  pieoes  by  a  orowd  of  greedy  informers.  By  law, 
a  subject  attainted  of  treason  forfeits  all  his  substance ; 
and  this  law  was  enforced  after  the  Bloody  Assizes  with 
a  rigor  at  once  cruel  and  ludicrous.  The  broken-hearted 
widows  and  destitute  orphans  of  the  laboring  men  whose 
corpses  hung  at  the  cross-roads  were  called  upon  by  the 
agents  of  Hbe  Treasury  to  explain  what  had  become  of  a 
basket,  of  a  goose,  of  a  flitch  of  bacon,  of  a  keg  of  cider, 
of  a  sack  of  beans,  of  a  truss  of  hay.*  While  the  hum- 
bler retainers  of  the  government  were  pillaging  the  fami- 
lies of  the  slaughtered  peasants,  the  chief  justice  was  &st 
accumulating  a  fortune  out  of  the  plunder  of  a  higher 
class  of  Whigs.  He  traded  largely  in  pardons.  His 
most  lucrative  transaction  of  this  kind  was  with  a  gentle- 
man named  Edmund  Prideaux.  It  is  certain  that  Pri- 
deaux  had  not  been  in  arms  against  the  government,  and 
it  is  probable  that  his  only  crime  was  the  wealth  which 
he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  an  eminent  lawyer  who 
had  been  high  in  office  under  the  Protector.  No  exertions 
were  spared  to  make  out  a  case  for  the  crown.  Mercy 
was  offered  to  some  prisoners  on  condition  that  they  would 
bear  evidence  against  Prideaux.  The  unfortunate  man 
lay  long  in  jail,  and  at  length,  overcome  by  fear  of  the 
gallows,  consented  to  pay  fifteen  thousand  pounds  for  his 
liberation.  This  great  sum  was  received  by  Jeffreys. 
He  bought  with  it  an  estate,  to  which  the  people  gave 
the  name  of  Aceldama,  from  that  accursed  field  which  was 
purchased  with  the  price  of  innocent  blood,f 

transportation  is  to  be  found  in  a  very  curious  narrative  written  by  Jobn  Goad, 
an  honest,  God-fearing  carpenter,  who  joined  Monmouth,  waa  badly  wonnd- 
ed  at  Philip's  Norton,  was  tried  by  Jeffireys,  and  was  sent  to  Jamaica.  The 
uriginal  manoscript  was  kindly  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  Phippaid,  to  whom  it  bekmgi. 

*  In  the  Treasury  records  of  the  autumn  of  1685  are  several  letters  direct- 
ing search  to  be  made  for  trifles  of  this  sort. 

t  Commons'  Journals,  Oct.  9,  Not.  10,  Dec.  26,  1690;  Oldmixon,  706  { 
Panegyric  on  Jeffreys. 
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He  was  ably  assisted  in  the  work  of  extortion  by  the 
crew  of  parasites  who  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  and 
laughing  with  him.  The  offioe  of  these  men  was  to  drive 
hard  bargains  with  oonviots  under  the  strong  terrors  of 
death,  and  with  parents  trembling  for  the  lives  of  children. 
A  portion  of  the  spoil  was  abandoned  by  Jef&eys  to  his 
agents.  To  one  of  his  boon  companions,  it  is  said,  he 
tossed  a  pardon  for  a  rich  tiraitor  across  the  table  during  a 
revel.  It  was  not  safe  to  have  recourse  to  any  interces- 
sion except  that  of  his  creatures,  for  he  guarded  his  prof- 
itable monopoly  of  mercy  witii  jealous  care.  It  was  even 
suspected  that  he  sent  some  persons  to  the  gibbet  solely 
because  they  had  applied  for  the  royal  clemency  through 
channels  independent  of  him.^ 

Some  courtiers  nevertheless  contrived  to  obtain  a  small 
share  of  this  traffic.  The  ladies  of  the  queen's  household 
distinguished  themselves  pre-eminently  by  rapacity  and 
hard-heartedness.  Part  of  the  disgrace  which  they  in- 
curred &lls  on  their  mistress,  for  it  was  solely  on  account 
of  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  her  that  they  were 
able  to  enrich  themselves  by  so  odious  a  trade ;  and  there 
can  be  no  question  that  she  might,  with  a  word  or  a  look, 
have  restrained  them ;  but,  in  truth,  she  encouraged  them 
by  her  evil  example,  if  not  by  her  express  approbation. 
She  seems  to  have  been  one  of  that  large  class  of  persons 
who  bear  adversity  better  than  prosperity.  While  her 
husband  was  a  subject  and  an  exile,  shut  out  from  public 
employment,  and  in  imminent  danger  of  being  deprived  of 
his  birth-right,  the  suavity  and  humility  of  her  manners 
conciliated  the  kindness  even  of  those  who  most  abhorred 
her  religion ;  but  when  her  good  fortune  came,  her  good 
nature  disappeared.  The  meek  and  affable  duchess  turn- 
ed out  an  ungracious  and  haughty  queen.t     The  misfor- 

*  Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Jeffireys;  Panegyric  on  Jeffreyt ;  Kifl^'a  Memoirs, 
t  Bnmet,  i.,  368;  Evelyn's  Diwy,  Feb.  4,  168},  July  13,  1686.    In  one  oi 
tnc  satires  of  that  time  are  these  lines : 

"  When  duchess,  she  was  gentle,  mild,  and  civil ; 
When  qneen,  she  proved  a  raging,  inrioaa  devU.'' 
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« 
tones  which  she  subsequently  endured  have  made  her  an 
fbjeot  of  some  interest ;  but  that  interest  would  be  not  a 
little  heightened  if  it  oould  be  shown  that,  in  the  season 
of  her  greatness,  she  saved,  or  even  tried  to  save,  one  aiu- 
gle  victim  from  the  most  Mghtfiil  proscription  that  Eii* 
gland  has  ever  seen.  Unhappily,  the  only  request  thai 
she  is  known  to  have  preferred  touching  the  rebels  was 
that  a  hundred  of  those  who  were  sentenced  to  transpor- 
tation might  be  given  to  her.^lF  The  profit  ig^hicb  aho 
cleared  on  the  cargo,  after  making  large  aUowance  for  those 
who  died  of  hunger  and  fever  during  the  passage,  can  not 
be  estimated  at  less  than  a  thousand  guineas.  We  can 
not  wonder  that  her  attendants  should  have  imitated  her 
unprincely  greediness  and  her  unwomanly  caielty.  They 
exacted  a  thousand  pounds  firom  B.oger  Hoare,  a  merchant 
of  Bridgewater,  who  had  contributed  to  the  military  chest 
of  the  rebel  army.  But  the  prey  on  which  they  pounced 
most  eagerly  was  one  which  it  might  have  been  thought 
that  even  the  most  ungentle  natures  would  have  spared. 
Already  some  of  the  girls  who  had  presented  the  standard 
to  Monmouth  at  Taunton  had  cruelly  expiated  their  of- 
fense. One  of  them  had  been  thrown  into  a  prison  where 
an  infectious  malady  was  raging.  She  had  sickened  and 
died  there.  Another  had  presented  herself  at  the  bar  be- 
fore JeflSreys  to  beg  for  mercy.  "  Take  her,  jailer,"  vo- 
ciferated the  judge,  with  one  of  those  firowns  which  had 
often  struck  terror  into  stouter  hearts  than  hers.  She 
burst  into  tears,  drew  her  hood  over  her  £Etce,  followed  the 
jailer  out  of  court,  fell  ill  of  firight,  and  in  a  few  hours 
was  a  corpse.  Most  of  the  young  ladies,  however,  who 
had  walked  in  the  procession  were  still  alive.  Some  of  { 
them  were  under  ten  years  of  age.  All  had  acted  under  \ 
the  orders  of  their  schoolmistress,  without  knowing  thai  J 
they  were  committing  a  crime.  The  queen's  maids  of 
honor  asked  the'  royal  permisaion  to  wring  money  out  of  ! 
the  parents  of  the  poor  children,  and  the  permission  was  i 
granted.     An  order  was  sent  down  to  Taunton  that  aU 

•  Sanderla&d  to  Jeffrey!,  Sept  14, 1685. 
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these  little  girls  should  be  seized  and  imprisoned.     Sir 
Francis  Warre,  of  Hesteroombe,  the  Tory  member  for 
Bridgewater,  was  requested  to  undertake  l^e  office  of  ex-^ 
acting  the  ransom.     He  was  charged  to  declare  in  strong 
language  that  the  maids  of  honor  would  not  endure  de- 
lay ;  that  they  were  determined  to  prosecute  to  outlawry, 
unless  a  reasonable  sum  were  forthcoming ;  and  that  by 
a  reasonable  sum  was  meant  seven  thousand  pounds. 
Warre  excused  himself  from  taking  any  part  in  a  trans- 
action so  scandalous.     The  maids  of  honor  then  requested 
William  Penn  to  act  for  them,  and  Penn  accepted  the 
commission ;  yet  it  should  seem  that  a  little  of  the  perti- 
nacious scrupulosity  which  he  had  often  shown  about  tak- 
ing off  Ids  hat  would  not  have  been  altogether  out  of  place 
on  this  occasion.     He  probably  silenced  the  remonstrances 
of  his  conscience  by  repeating  to  himself  that  none  of  the 
money  which  he  extorted  would  go  into  his  own  pocket ; 
that  if  he  refused  to  be  the  agent  of  the  ladies,  they  would 
find  agents  less  humane ;  that  by  complying  he  should  in- 
crease his  influentse  at  the  court,  and  that  his  influence  at 
the  court  had  already  enabled  him,  and  might  still  enable 
him,  to  render  great  services  to  his  oppressed  brethren. 
The  maids  of  honor  were  at  last  forced  to  content  them- 
selves with  less  than  a  third  part  of  what  they  had  de- 
manded.^ 

No  EngUsh  sovereign  has  ever  given  stronger  proofe  of 
a  cruel  nature  than  James  the  Second;  yet  his  cruelty 
was  not  more  odious  than  his  mercy  ;  or,  perhaps,  it  may 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  his  mercy  and  his  cruelty 
were  such  that  each  reflects  inJEeuny  on  the  other.  Our 
horror  at  the  fate  of  the  simple  clowns,  the  young  lads, 
the  delicate  women,  to  whom  he  was  inexorably  severe,  is 
increased  when  we  find  to  whom  and  for  what  considera- 
tions he  granted  his  pardon. 

*  Locke's  Weatem  BebelUon ;  Toulmin's  Histoiy  of  Taunton,  edited  by 
Sayage ;  Letter  of  the  Dnke  of  Somenet  to  Sir  F.  Wane ;  Letter  of  Snnder 
land  to  Fenn,  Feb.  13, 168(,  from  tlie  State  Paper  Oflke  in  the  Maoldntoah 
Collection. 
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The  rule  by  which  a  prince  ought,  after  a  rebellion,  to 
be  guided  in  selecting  rebels  for  punishment  is  perfectly 
obvious.  The  ring-leaders,  the  men  of  rank,  fortune,  and 
education,  whose  power  and  whose  artifices  have  led  the 
multitude  into  error,  are  the  proper  objects  of  severity. 
The  deluded  populace,  when  once  the  slaughter  on  the 
field  of  battle  is  over,  can  scarcely  be  treated  too  leniently. 
This  rule,  so  evidently  agreeable  to  justice  and  humanity, 
was  not  only  not  observed,  it  was  inverted.  While  those 
who  ought  to  have  been  spared  were  slaughtered  by  hund- 
reds, the  few  who  might  with  propriety  have  been  left  to 
the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law  were  spared.  This  eccentric 
clemency  has  perplexed  some  writers,  and  has  drawn  forth 
ludicrous  eulogies  from  others.  It  was  neither  at  all  mys- 
terious nor  at  all  praiseworthy.  It  may  be  distinctly 
traced  in  every  case  .either  to  a  sordid  or  to  a  malignant 
motive,  either  to  thirst  for  money  or  to  thirst  for  blood. 

In  the  case  of  Grey  there  was  no  mitigadng  circum- 
stance. His  parts  and  knowledge,  the  rank  which  he  had 
inherited  in  the  state,  and  the  high  command  which  he 
had  borne  in  the  rebel  army,  would  have  pointed  him  out 
to  a  just  government  as  a  much  fitter  object  of  punish- 
ment than  Alice  Lisle,  than  William  Howling,  than  any 
of  the  hundreds  of  ignorant  peasants  whose  skulls  and 
quarters  were  exposed  in  Somersetshire.  But  Grey's  es- 
tate was  large,  and  was  strictiy  entailed.  He  had  only 
a  life  interest  in  his  property,  and  he  could  forfeit  no  more 
interest  than  he  had.  If  he  died,  his  lands  at  once  de- 
volved on  the  next  heir.  If  he  were  pardoned,  he  would 
be  able  to  pay  a  large  ransom.  He  was  therefore  suffer- 
ed to  redeem  himself  by  giving  a  bond  for  forty  thousand 
pounds  to  the  lord  treasurer,  and  smaller  sums  to  other 
courtiers.* 

Sir  John  Cochrane  had  held  among  the  Scotch  rebels 
the  same  rank  which  had  been  held  by  Grey  in  the  west 
of  England.     That  Cochrane  should  be  forgiven  by  a 

*  Bainety  i.,  646,  and  Speaker  Onslow's  note;  Olarendon  to  Bocheater 
May  8, 1686. 
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prince  yindiotive  beyond  all  example,  seemed  incredible ; 
but  Cochrane  was  the  younger  son  of  a  rich  family ;  it 
was  therefore  only  by  sparing  him  that  money  could  be 
made  out  of  him.  His  father,  Lord  Dundohald,  offered  a 
bribe  of  five  thousand  pounds  to  the  priests  of  the  royal 
household,  and  a  pardon  was  granted.^ 

Samuel  Storey,  a  noted  sower  of  sedition,  who  had  been 
commissary  in  the  rebel  army,  and  who  had  inflamed  the 
ignorant  populace  of  Somersetshire  by  vehement  harangues 
in  which  James  had  been  described  as  an  incendiary  and 
a  poisoner,  was  admitted  to  mercy ;  for  Storey  was  able 
to  give  important  assistance  to  Jeffreys  in  wringing  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  out  of  Prideaux.f 

None  of  the  traitors  had  less  right  to  expect  favor  than 
Wade,  Goodenough,  and  Ferguson.  These  three  chiefs 
of  the  rebellion  had  fled  together  from  the  field  of  Sedge- 
moor,  and.  had  reached  the  coast  in  safety  ;  but  they  had 
found  a  frigate  cruising  near  the  spot  where  they  had 
hoped  to  embark.  They  had  then  separated.  Wade  arid 
Goodenough  were  soon  discovered  and  brought  up  to  Lon- 
don. Deeply  as  they  had  been  implicated  in  the  Rye 
House  Plot,  conspicuous  as  they  had  been  among  the 
chiefig  of  the  western  insurrection,  they  were  suffered  to 
live,  because  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  give  informa- 
tion which  enabled  the  king  to  slaughter  and  plunder  some 
persons  whom  he  hated,  but  to  whom  he  had  never  yet 
been  able  to  bring  home  any  orime.:( 

How  Ferguson  escaped  was,  and  still  is,  a  mystary. 
Of  all  the  enemies  of  the  government,  he  was,  without 
doubt,  the  most  deeply  criminal.  He  was  the  original 
author  of  the  plot  for  assassinating  the  royal  brothers.  He 
had  written  that  declaration  which,  for  insolence,  malig- 
nity, arid  mendacity,  stands  unrivaled  even  among  the  li- 
bels of  those  stormy  times.     He  had  instigated  Monmouth 

•  Bumot,  i.,  634. 

t  Calom/s  Memoirs;  Commons*  Joamals,  Deo.  20, 1690;  Privy  OomiciJ 
Rook,  Feb.  26,  168|. 
t  LansdowneMS.,  1152;  Harl.  MS.,  6845;  Lofodon  Gazette,  July  20,  1635 
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first  to  invade  the  kingdom,  and  then  to  usnrp  the  orowii. 
It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  strict  search  would  bo 
made  for  the  arch-traitor,  as  he  was  often  called;  and 
such  a  search  a  man  of  so  singular  an  aspect  and  dialect 
could  scarcely  have  eluded.  It  was  confidently  reported 
in  the  coffee-houses  of  London  that  Ferguson  was  taken, 
and  this  report  found  credit  with  men  who  had  excellent 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth.  The  next  thing  that 
was  heard  of  him  was  that  he  was  safe  on  the  Continent. 
It  was  strongly  suspected  that  he  had  been  in  constant 
communication  with  the  government  against  which  he  was 
constantly  plotting ;  and  that  he  had,  while  urging  his  as- 
sociates to  every  excess  of  rashness,  sent  to  Whitehall  just 
so  much  information  about  their  proceedings  as  might 
suffice  to  save  his  own  neck,  and  that,  therefore,  orders 
had  been  given  to  let  him  escape.* 

And  now  Jeffreys  had  done  his  work,  and  returned  to 
claim  his  reward.  He  arrived  at  Windsor  from  the  west, 
leaving  carnage,  mourning,  and  terror  behind  him.  The 
hatred  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  people  of  Sora- 
)rsetshire  has  no  parallel  in  our  history.     It  was  not  to 

*  Many  wiiten  have  asserted,  witliout  the  slightest  foandation,  that  a  par- 
don was  granted  to  Fergnson  by  James.  Some  have  been  so  absmd  as  to 
cite  this  imaginary  pardon,  which,  if  it  were  real,  wonld  prove  only  that  Fer- 
gnson WHS  a  court  spy,  in  proof  of  the  magnanimity  and  benignity  of  the  prince 
who  beheaded  Alice  Lisle  and  burned  Elizabeth  Gaunt.  Ferguson  was  not 
only  not  specially  pardoned,  but  was  excluded  by  name  from  the  general 
pardon  published  in  the  following  spring.— (London  Gazette,  March  15. 
16S}.)  If,  as  the  public  suspected,  and  as  seems  probable,  indolgence  was 
shown  to  him,  it  was  indulgence  of  which  James  was,  not  witfaoat  reason, 
ashamed,  and  which  was,  as  far  as  possible,  kept  secret  The  reports  which 
were  carrent  in  London  at  the  tinie  are  mentioned  in  the  Observatnr,  Aug 
I,  1685. 

Sir  John  Reresby,  who  ought  to  have  been  well  informed,  positively  af- 
firms that  Ferguson  was  taken  three  days  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor ;  but 
Sir  John  was  certainly  wrong  as  to  the  date,  and  may  therefore  have  bern 
wrong  as  to  the  whole  story.  From  the  London  Gazette,  and  from  Goou 
enough's  oonfession  (Lansdowne  MS.,  1152),  it  is  clear  that,  a  fortnight  after 
the  battle,  Ferguson  had  not  been  caught,  and  was  supposed  to  be  still  lurk 
ing  in  England. 
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oe  quenched  by  time  or  by  political  ohttiges,  was  long 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  and  raged  fierce- 
ly against  his  innocent  progeny.  When  he  had  been 
many  years  dead,  when  his  name  and  title  were  extinct, 
his  granddaughter,  the  Countess  of  Pomfret,  traveling 
along  the  western  road,  was  insulted  by  the  populace,  and 
found  that  she  could  not  safely  venture  herself  among  the 
descendants  of  those  who  had  witnessed  the  bloody  assizes.^ 

But  at  the  court  Jeffreys  was  cordially  welcomed.  He 
was  a  judge  after  his  master's  own  heart.  James  had 
watched  the  circuit  with  interest  and  delight.  In  his  draw- 
ing-room and  at  his  table  he  had  frequently  talked  of  the 
havoc  which  was  making  among  his  disaffected  subjects 
with  a  glee  at  which  the  foreign  ministers  stood  aghast. 
With  his  own  hand  he  had  penned  accounts  of  what  he 
facetiously  called  his  lord  chief  justice's  campaign  in  the 
west.  Some  hundreds  of  rebels,  his  majesty  wrote  to  i&ct 
Hague,  had  been  condemned.  Sopie  of  them  had  been 
hanged ;  more  should  be  so ;  and  the  rest  should  be  sent 
to  the  plantations.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Ken  wrote 
to  implore  mercy  for  the  misguided  people,  and  described 
with  pathetic  eloquence  the  frightful  state  of  his  diocese. 
He  complained  that  it  was  impossible  to  walk  along  the 
highways  without  seeing  some  terrible  spectacle,  and  that 
the  whole  air  of  Somersetshire  was  tainted  with  death 
The  king  read,  and  remained,  according  to  the  saying  of 
Churchill,  hard  as  the  marble  chimney-pieces  of  White- 
hall. At  Windsor  the  great  seal  of  England  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  Jeffreys,  and  in  the  next  London  Gazette  it 
was  solemnly  notified  that  this  honor  was  the  reward  of 
the  many  eminent  and  faithful  services  which  he  had  ren 
dered  to  the  crown.f 

At  a  later  period,  when  all  men  of  all  parties  spoke  with 
horror  of  the  bloody  assizes,  the  wicked  judge  and  the  wick- 
ed king  attempted  to  vindicate  themselves  by  throwing  the 

•  Granger's  Biographical  History,  "  Jeffreys." 

t  Burnet,  i.,  648;  James  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Sept.  10  and  24.  168i3 
I^rd  Lonsdale's  Memoirs;  London  (Gazette,  Oct.  1,  1G85. 
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blame  on  eachotiber.  Jeffireys,  in  the  Tower,  protester* 
that}  in  bis  utmost  oruelty,  he  had  not  gone  beyond  hL« 
master's  express  orders ;  nay,  that  he  had  fallen  short  o^ 
them.  James,  at  Saint  Germain's,  would  willingly  hav<» 
had  it  believed  that  his  own  inclinations  had  been  on  the 
side  of  clemency,  and  that  unmerited  obloquy  had  been 
brought  on  him  by  the  violence  of  his  minister ;  but  neither 
of  these  hard-hearted  men  must  be  absolved  at  the  expense 
of  the  other.  The  plea  set  up  for  James  can  be  proved 
under  his  own  hand  to  be  false  in  fact.  The  plea  of  Jef- 
freys, even  if  it  be  true  in  fact,  is  utterly  worthless. 

The  slaughter  in  the  west  was  over.  The  slaughter 
in  London  was  about  to  begin.  The  government  was  pe- 
culiarly desirous  to  find  victims  among  the  great  Whig 
merchants  of  the  city.  They  had,  in  the  last  reign,  been 
a  formidable  part  of  the  strength  of  the  Opposition.  They 
were  wealthy  ;  and  their  wealth  was  not,  like  that  of  many 
noblemen  fuid  country  gentlemen,  protected  by  entail 
against  forfeiture.  In  the  case  of  Grey,  and  of  men  situ- 
ated like  him,  it  was  impossible  to  gratify  cruelty  and  ra- 
pacity at  once  ;  but  a  rich  trader  might  be  both  hanged  and 
plundered.  The  commercial  grandees,  however,  though  in 
general  hostile  to  popery  and  to  arbitrary  power,  had  yet 
been  too  scrupulous  or  too  timid  to  incur  the  guilt  of  high 
treason.  One  of  the  most  considerable  among  them  was 
Henry  Cornish.  He  had  been  an  alderman  under  the  old 
charter  of  the  city,  and  had  filled  the  office  of  sheriff  when 
the  question  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  occupied  the  publio 
mind.  In  politics  he  was  a  Whig ;  his  religious  opinions 
leaned  toward  Presbyterianism ;  but  his  temper  was  cau- 
tious and  moderate.  It  is  not  proved  by  trustworthy  evi- 
dence that  he  ever  approached  the  verge  of  treason.  He 
had,  indeed,  when  sheriff,  been  very  unwilling  to  employ 
as  his  deputy  a  man  so  violent  and  unprincipled  as  Good- 
enough.  When  the  Rye  House  Plot  was  discovered,  great 
hopes  were  entertained  at  Whitehall  that  Cornish  would 
appear  to  have  been  concerned ;  but  these  hopes  were  dis- 
appointed.    One  of  the  conspirators,  indeed,  John  Rmn- 
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Hey,  was  ready  to  swear  any  thing ;  but  a  single  witness 
was  not  sufficient,  and  no  second  witness  could  be  found. 
More  than  two  years  had  elapsed.  Cornish  thought  him- 
self safe ;  but  the  eye  oMhe  tyrant  was  upon  him.  Good- 
enough,  terrified  by  the  near  prospect  of  death,  and  still 
harboring  malice  on  account  of  the  unfavorable  opinion 
which  had  always  been  entertained  of  him  by  his  old  mas- 
ter, consented  to  supply  the  testimony  which  had  hitherto 
been  wanting.  Cornish  was  arrested  while  transacting 
business  on  the  Exchange,  was  hurried  to  jail,  was  kept 
there  some  days  in  solitary  confinement,  and  was  brought 
altogether  unprepared  to  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey.  The 
case  against  him  rested  wholly  on  the  evidence  of  Rum- 
sey  and  Goodenough.  Both  were,  by  their  own  confes 
sion,  accomplices  in  the  plot  with  which  they  charged  th^ 
prisoner.  Both  were  impelled  by  the  strongest  pressure 
of  hope  and  fear  to  criminate  him.  Evidence  was  pro- 
duced which  proved  that  Goodenough  was  also  under  the 
influence  of  personal  enmity.  Rumsey's  story  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  story  which  he  had  told  when  he  appeared 
as  a  witness  against  Lord  Russell.  But  these  things 
were  urged  in  vain.  On  the  bench  sat  three  judges  who 
had  been  with  Jeffreys  in  the  west ;  and  it  was  remarked 
by  those  who  watched  their  deportment  that  they  had 
come  back  from  the  carnage  of  Taunton  in  a  fierce  and 
excited  state.  It  is  indeed  but  too  true  that  the  taste  for 
blood  is  a  taste  which  even  men  not  naturally  cruel  may, 
by  habit,  speedily  acquire.  The  bar  and  the  bench  unit- 
ed to  browbeat  tixe  unfortunate  Whig.  The  jury,  named 
by  a  courtly  sheriff*,  readily  found  a  verdict  of  guilty  ;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  indignant  murmurs  of  the  public,  Cornish 
suffered  death  within  ten  days  after  he  had  beeil  arrested. 
That  no  circumstance  of  degradation  might  be  wanting, 
the  gibbet  was  set  up  wher6  King  Street  meets  Cheapside, 
in  sight  of  the  house  where  he  had  long  lived  in  general 
respect,  of  the  Exchange  where  his.  credit  had  always  stood 
high,  and  of  the  Guildhall  where  he  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  popular  leader.     He  died  with  courage  and 
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with  many  pious  expressions,  but  showed,  by  look  ami 
gesture,  such  strong  resentment  at  the  barbarity  and  in- 
justice with  which  he  had  been  treated,  that  his  enendes 
spread  a  calumnious  report  concerning  him.  He  was 
drunk,  they  said,  or  out  of  his  mind,  when  he  was  tamed 
>ff.  William  Penn,  however,  who  stood  near  the  gallows, 
and  whose  prejudices  were  all  on  the  side  of  the  goyem- 
ment,  afterward  said  that  he  could  see  in  Cornish's  deport- 
ment nothing  but  the  natural  indignation  of  an  innocent 
man  slain  under  the  forms  of  law.  The  head  of  the  mur* 
dered  magistrate  was  placed  over  the  Guildhall.'^ 

Black  as  this  case  was,  it  was  not  the  blackest  which 
disgraced  the  sessions  of  that  autumn  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
Among  the  persons  concerned  in  the  Rye  House  Plot  was 
a  man  named  James  Burton.  By  his  own  confession  he 
had  been  present  when  the  design  of  assassination  was  dis- 
cussed by  his  accomplices.  When  the  conspiracy  was  de- 
tected, a  reward  was  offered  for  his  apprehension.  He  was 
saved  from  death  by  an  ancient  matron  of  the  Anabaptist 
persuasion,  named  Elizabeth  Gaunt.  This  woman,  with 
the  peculiar  manners  and  phraseology  which  then  distin- 
guished her  sect,  had  a  large  charity.  Her  life  was  passed 
in  relieving  the  unhappy  of  all  religious  denominations, 
and  she  was  well  known  as  a  constant  visitor  of  the  jails. 
Her  political  and  theological  opinions,  as  well  as  her  com- 
passionate disposition,  led  her  to  do  every  thing  in  her  pow- 
er for  Burton.  She  procured  a  boat  which  took  him  to 
Gravesend,  where  he  got  on  board  of  a  ship  boimd  for  Am- 
sterdam. At  the  moment  of  parting  she  put  into  his  hand 
a  sum  of  money  which,  for  her  means,  was  very  large. 
Burton,  after  living  some  time  in  exile,  returned  to  En- 
gland with  Monmouth,  fought  at  Sedgemoor,  fled  to  Lon- 
don, and  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  John  Fornley ,  a  bar 
her  in  White  Chapel.  Fernley  was  very  poor.  He  was 
besieged  by  creditors.     Ho  knew  that  a  reward  of  a  hund- 

*  Trial  of  Comish  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials;  Sir  J.  Hawles's  Re- 
marks on  Mr.  Oonush'fl Trial;  Bnmet,  i.,  651 ;  Bloody  Assizes ;  Stat.  1  Gol 
ft  Mar. 
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red  pounds  hod  been  offered  by  the  government  for  tlie 
apprehension  of  Burton ;  but  the  honest  man  was  inoapa- 
ble  of  betraying  one  who,  in  extreme  peril,  had  come  under 
the  shadow  of  his  root  Unhappily,  it  was  soon  noised' 
abroad  that  the  anger  of  James  was  more  strongly  excited 
against  those  who  harbored  rebels  than  against  the  rebels 
themselves.  He  had  publicly  declared  that,  of  all  forms 
of  treason,  the  hiding  of  traitors  from  his  vengeance  was 
the  most  unpardonable.  Burton  knew  this.  He  deliver- 
ed himself  up  to  the  government ;  and  he  gave  informa- 
tion against  Fernley  and  Elizabeth  Gaunt.  They  were 
brought  to  trial.  The  villain  whose  life  they  had  preserv- 
ed had  the  heart  and  the  forehead  to  appear  as  the  prin- 
cipal witness  against  them.  They  were  convicted. 
Fernley  was  sentenced  to  the  gallows,  Elizabeth  Gaunt 
to  the  stake.  Even  after  all  the  horrors  of  that  year, 
many  thought  it  impossible  that  these  judgments  should 
be  carried  into  execution.  But  the  king  was  without  pity. 
Fernley  was  hanged.  Elizabeth  Gaunt  was  burned  alive 
at  Tyburn  on  the  same  day  on  which  Cornish  suffered 
death  in  Cheapside.  She  left  a  paper,  written,  indeed,  in 
no  graceful  style,  yet  such  as  was  read  by  many  thou- 
sands with  compassion  and  horror.  <<  My  fault,"  she  said, 
<«  was  one  which  a  prince  might  well  have  forgiven.  I 
did  but  relieve  a  poor  family,  and  lo !  I  must  die  for  it." 
She  complained  of  the  insolence  of  the  judges,  of  the  fe- 
rocity of  the  jailer,  and  of  the  tyranny  of  him,  the  great 
one  of  all,  to  whose  pleasure  she  and  so  many  other  vic- 
tims had  been  sacrificed.  In  as  far  as  they  had  injured 
herself,  she  forgave  them ;  but  in  that  they  were  implac- 
able enemies  of  that  good  cause  which  would  yet  revive 
and  flourish,  she-  left  them  to  the  judgment  of  the  King 
of  kings.  To  the  last  she  preserved  a  tranquil  courage, 
which  reminded  the  spectators  of  the  most  heroic  deaths 
of  which  they  had  read  in  Fox.  William  Penn,  for  whom 
exhibitions  which  humane  men  generally  avoid  seem  to 
have  had  a  strong  attraction,  hastened  from  Cheapside, 
where  he  had  seen  Cornish  hanged,  to  Tyburn,  in  ordei 
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to  see  Elizabeth  Gaunt  barned.  He  afterward  relatcid 
theit,  when  she  oaimly  disposed  the  straw  about  her  in  snob 
a  manner  as  to  shoiten  her  sufferings,  all  the  by-stander? 
burst  into  tears.  It  was  much  noticed  that,  while  the 
foulest  judicial  murder  which  had  disgraced  even  those 
times  was  perpetrating,  a  tempest  burst  forth,  such  as  had 
not  been  known  since  that  great  hurricane  which  had 
raged  round  the  death-bed  of  Oliver.  The  oppressed  Pu- 
ritans reckoned  up,  not  without  a  gloomy  sati^ction,  the 
houses  which  had  been  blown  down,  and  the  ships  which 
had  been  cast  away,  and  derived  some  consolation,  firom 
thinking  that  heaven  was  bearing  awful  testimony  against 
the  iniquity  which  afHicted  the  earth.  Bince  that  terri- 
ble day  no  woman  has  suffered  death  in  England  for  any 
political  offense.* 

It  was  not  thought  that  Goodenough  had  yet  earned 
his  pardon.  The  government  was  bent  on  destroying  a 
victim  of  no  high  rank,  a  surgeonin  the  city  named  Bate- 
man.  He  had  attended  Shaftesbury  professionally,  and 
had  been  a  zealous  exclusionist.  He  may  possibly  have 
been  privy  to  the  Whig  plot,  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
had  not  been  one  of  the  leading  conspirators  ;  for,  in  the 
great  mass  of  depositions  published  by  the  government, 
his  name  occurs  only  once,  and  then  not  in  connection 
with  any  crime  bordering  on  high  treason.  From  his  in- 
dictment, and  from  the  scanty  account  which  remains  of 
his  trial,  it  seems  clear  that  he  was  not  evqn  accused  of 
participating  in  the  design  of  murdering  the  royal  broth- 
ers. The  malignity  with  which  so  obscure  a  man,  guilty 
of  so  slight  an  offense,  was  hunted  down,  while  traitors 
far  more  criminal  and  far  more  eminent  were  allowed  to 
ransom  themselves  by  giving  evidence  against  him,  seemed 
to  require  explanation ;  and  a  disgraceful  explanation  was 
found.  When  Gates,  after  his  scourging,  was  carried  into 
Newgate  insensible,  and,  as  all  thought,  in  the  last  agony, 

•  Trials  of  Femley  and  Elizabeth  Gaunt  in  the  Collection  of  State  Triala; 
Burnet,  i.,  649 ;  Bloody  Assizes ;  Sir  J.  Bramston's  Memoirs;  Lattrell's  Diary 
Oct.  22.  1685. 
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he  had  been  bled  and  his  wounds  had  been  dressed  by 
Bateman.  This  was  an  offense  not  to  be  forgiven  Bate- 
man  was  arrested  and  indicted*.  The  witnesses  against 
him  were  men  of  infamous  character ;  men,  too,  who  were 
swearing  for  their  own  hves.  None  of  them  had  yet  got 
his  pardon ;  and  it  was  a  popular  saying,  that  they  fished 
for  prey,  like  tame  cormorants,  with  ropes  round  their 
necks.  The  prisoner,  stupefied  by  illness,  was  unable  to 
articulate  or  to  understand  what  passed.  His  son  and 
daughter  stood  by  him  at  the  bar.  They  read  as  well  as 
they  could  some  notes  which  he  had  set  down,  and  exam< 
ined  his  witnesses.  It  was  to  little  purpose.  He  was 
convicted,  hanged,  and  quartered.^ 

Never,  not  even  under  the  tyranny  of  Laud,  had  the 
condition  of  the  Puritans  been  so  deplorable  as  at  that 
time.  Never  had  spies  been  so  actively  employed  in  de- 
tecting congregations.  Never  had  magistrates,  grand  ju- 
rors, I'ectors,  and  church-wardens  been  so  much  on  the 
alert.  Many  Dissenters  were  cited  before  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts.  Others  found  it  necessary  to  purchase  the 
connivance  of  the  agents  of  the  government  by  presents 
of  hogsheads  of  wine,  and  of  gloves  stuffed  with  guineas. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  sectaries  to  pray  together  with- 
out precautions  such  as  are  employed  by  coiners  and  re- 
ceivers of  stolen  goods.  The  places  of  meeting  were  fre- 
quently changed.  •  Worship  was  performed  sometimes  just 
before  break  of  day  and  sometimes  at  dead  of  night. 
Round  the  building  where  the  little  flock  was  gathered  to- 
gether sentinels  were  posted  to  give  the  alarm  if  a  stran- 
ger drew  near.  The  minister  in  disguise  was  introduced 
through  the  garden  and  the  back  yard.  In  some  houses 
.  there  were  trap-doors  through  which,  in  case  of  danger, 
he  might  descend.  Where  Nonconformists  lived  n-^xt 
door  to  each  other,  the  walls  were  often  broken  open,  and 
secret  passages  were  made  from  dwelling  to  dwelling.    No 

•  Bateman's  Trial  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials;  Sir  John  Hawles'sBe 
marks.  It  is  worth  while  to  compare  Thomas  Jjee's  evidence  on  this  ocgsp 
ftion  with  his  confession  previous^r  published  "S^  authority. 
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psalm  was  sung ;  and  many  contrivanoes  were  used  Xa 
prevent  the  voice  of  the  preacher,  in  his  moments  of  fer 
vor,  from  being  heard  beyond  the  walls.  Yet,  with  all 
this  care,  it  was  often  found  impossible  to  elude  the  vigi- 
lance  of  informers.  In  the  suburbs  of  London,  especially, 
the  law  was  enforced  with  the  utmost  rigor.  Several  op- 
ulent gentlemen  were  accused  of  holding  conventicles 
Their  houses  were  strictly  searched,  and  distresses  were 
levied  to  the  amount  of  many  thousands  of  pounds.  The 
fiercer  and  bolder  sectaries,  thus  driven  from  the  shelter 
of  roofs,  met  in  the  open  air,  and  determined  to  repel  force 
by  force.  A  Middlesex  justice,  who  had  learned  that  a 
nightly  prayer-meeting  was  held  in  a  gravel-pit  about  two 
miles  from  London,  took  with  him  a  strong  body  of  con- 
stables, broke  in  upon  the  assembly,  and  seized  the  preach- 
er ;  but  the  congregation,  which  consisted  of  about  two 
hundred  men,  soon  rescued  their  pastor,  and  put  the  mag- 
istrate and  his  oflBicers  to  flight.*  This,  however,  was  no 
ordinary  occurrence.  In  general,  the  Puritan  spirit  seemed 
to  be  more  effectually  cowed  at  this  conjuncture  than  at 
any  moment  before  or  since.  The  Tory  pamphleteer^^ 
boasted  that  not  one  fanatic  dared  to  move  tongue  or  pen 
in  defense  of  his  religious  opinions.  Dissenting  ministers, 
however  blameless  in  life,  however  eminent  for  learning 
and  abilities,  could  not  venture  to  walk  the  streets  for  fear 
of  outrages,  which  were  not  only  not  repressed,  but  en- 
couraged, by  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  preserve  the  peace. 
Some  divines  of  great  fame  were  in  prison.  Among  these 
was  Richard  Baxter.  Others,  who  had,  during  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  borne  up  against  oppression,  now  lost  heart, 
and  quitted  the  kingdom.  Among  these  was  John  Howe. 
Great  numbers  of  persons  who  had  been  accustomed  t<> 
frequent  conventicles  repaired  to  the  parish  churches.  It 
was  remarked  that  the  schismatics  who  had  been  terrifial 
uito  this  show  of  conformity  might  easily  be  distinguished 
by  the  difficulty  which  they  had  in  finding  out  the  collect, 

•  Oittom,  Up^  \t  1^85. 
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and  by  the  awkward  maimer  in  whioh  they  bowed  at  the 
name  of  Jesus.^ 

Through  many  years  the  autumn  of  iei5  was  remem- 
bered by  the  Nonconformists  as  a  time  of  misery  and  ter- 
ror ;  yet  in  that  autumn  might  be  discerned  the  first  faint 
indications  of  a  great  turn  of  fortune ;  and,  before  eight- 
een months  had  elapsed,  the  intolerant  king  and  the  intol- 
erant Church  were  eagerly  bidding  against  each  other  for 
the  support  of  the  party  which  both  had  so  deeply  injured 

•  Neale*s  History  of  the  Paritans,  Oalamy's  Accoant  of  the  ejected  Min- 
iBten,  and  the  NonconformiBt  Memorial,  contain  abundant  proofs  of  the  se- 
verity of  this  persecation.  Howe's  fiirewell  letter  to  his  flock  will  be  found 
in  the  interesting  life  of  that  great  man,  by  Mr.  Sogers.  Howe  complains 
that  he  could  not  venture  to  show  himself  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  that 
his  health  had  suffered  from  want  of  air  and  exerciBe.  But  the  most  vivid 
picture  of  the  distress  of  the  Nonconformists  is  furnished  by  their  deadly  en- 
emy, Lestrange,  in  the  Observators  of  September  and  October,  1685. 


£ND  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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